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themes 


Debates about the agencies of social transformation have become increas- 
ingly prominent on the Left, at a time when many people are question- 
ing the efficacy of class struggle as the moving force of human emanci- 
pation. But questions of agency cannot be dissociated from the 
objectives of emancipatory struggles, and the goal of socialism con- 
ceived as the abolition of class exploitation has tended to be pushed 
aside by other objectives: freedom from racial and gender oppression, 
peace, ecological health, and an all-encompassing democracy. In her 
bIsaac Deutscher Memorial Lecture, Ellen Meiksins Wood considers the 
prospects of achieving these goals where advanced capitalist social 
relations establish the context in which social struggles take place. 
Each specific oppression, she argues, has its own relation to capitalism 
which determines the conditions of emancipation and the agencies 
likely to bring it about. Wood points out, for example, that while 
,the link between capitalism and class exploitation is necessary and 
constitutive, the manifest and important connections between capita- 
Hsm and racial or gender oppression are historically contingent. She 
oes on to explore the social and historical pre-suppositions of a 

l democratic order, looking at capitalist democracy against the back- 
. ground of pre-capitalist social formations, including classical Antiquity. 


| A major theme in Wood’s analysis is the contradictory ways in which 
“capitalism creates pressures against ‘extra-economic’ inequalities and 
“at the same time makes use of whatever historic oppressions are avail- 
able in any given national or cultural setting. Vera Mackie’s informative 
discussion of Japanese feminism presents a striking case in point, a 
distinctive combination of a highly advanced capitalist economy with 
a cultural pattern of women’s subordination reinforced by the impo- 
` sition of the samurai form on family structures. This has produced a 
dominant ideology which has become particularly useful at a time 
when Japan is joining other capitalist countries in adopting standard 
right-wing economic policies. The mythology of the ‘traditional’ 
_ Japanese family now underwrites a privatized ‘Japanese-style Welfare 
‘State’, where the family, and specifically ‘good wives and wise mothers’, 
shoulder the burden of care for the aged and handicapped while men 
. work longer hours than in any other developed ‘country. The specific 
context of Japanese feminism has encouraged certain forms of activism 
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which, Mackie suggests, may hold important lessons for feminist move= 
ments elsewhere, in particular in its adoption of a strongly international- 
ist perspective. : 


In NLR 161, Perry Anderson re-examined the much debated ‘Nairn— 
Anderson’ theses originally outlined in the sixties to account for the 
pervasive crisis of British society during that decade. At a different 
crisis-ridden moment, the questions raised by that debate remain very 
much alive, and Anderson’s explanation, modified and updated to 
encompass recent events and new historical data, will undoubtedly 
continue to serve as a major reference point in controversies about the 
new conjuncture and its political implications. In this issue, Michael 
Barratt Brown forcefully dissents both from Anderson’s account of the 
historical facts and from its conceptual framework, casting doubt on 
the proposition that industrial capital in Britain has been subordinate 
to ‘commercial’ activity in a specifically English way. Today, concludes 
Barratt Brown, our focus should in any case shift away from the 
‘peculiarities’ of English development to the global crisis of which 
Britain is a not atypical part. 


The culture of Brazil, like that of other Latin American countries, is 
often characterized as imitative and inauthentic, in thrall to European 
and North American fashions. Roberto Schwarz here questions the 
premises of a cultural nationalism based on denunciations of ‘cultural 
copying’, in which abstract and ideological conceptions of imitation - 
are detached from underlying historical imperatives and class relations. 


Immanuel Wallerstein, in his entertaining Byrn History Lecture de- 
livered at Vanderbilt University, considers the complexities and ambi- 
guities in the problematic concept of the ‘bourgeosie’, as it has passed 
from medieval burgherdom to modern capitalism and beyond. 


Two more debates begun in earlier issues are here continued. Nicos 
Mouzelis defends Marxist theory against Ernesto Laclau and Chantal 
Mouffe (who replied in number 166 to a criticism of theic work by 
Norman Geras in 163), while maintaining that there remains in Marxist 
conceptions of politics a reductionism that still needs correction. 
Finally, we publish an exchange between Tony Pinkney and Franco_ 
Moretti, whose essay on modernist literature appeared in number 164. 





Ellen Meiksins Wood 
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Capitalism and Human Emancipation 


Let me say something, first, about Isaac Deutscher, not just in some ritual 
tribute for the occasion but because it seems appropriate to what I am going 
to say in my lecture and the spirit in which I intend to say it.* I did not 
know Isaac Deutscher, but I have formed a pretty strong impression of the 
kind of man he was, and the kind of political voice he represented; and it 
seems to me precisely the kind of voice we need a lot of now. Like many 
others, I have been impressed in particular by the stability and balance of his 
commitment to socialism—and I say stability quite deliberately, to convey 
not a stubborn dogmatism but, on the contrary, the kind of balanced, 
independent and critical judgment which allowed him, for example, to praise 
without apology the achievements and promise of the October Revolution 
_ while never disguising the horrors of its deformations, at a time when so many 
others were swinging wildly between blind worship and abject recantation of 
socialism altogether. Or the stability which kept him working as a Marxist 
intellectual through periods of muted class struggle, while so many others 
gave up and went off in pursuit of various intellectual and political fashions. 
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I think this stability had something to do with Deutscher’s measured 
vision of socialism, which recognized its promise for human emanci- 
pation without harbouring romantic illusions that ıt would cure all 
human ills, miraculously making people ‘free’, in Shelley’s words, ‘from 
guilt or pain’. He said once that socialism was not ‘evolution’s last and 
perfect product or the end of history, but ın a sense only the beginning 
of history’.! It 1s just this kind of balanced judgment that we badly need 
today, and this means understanding not only the ways in which 
socialism is not the end of history, not the end of human emancipation, 
but also the ways in which it ss the beginning. We also have to bring 
the same judgment to the means and agencies of socialist transformation 
as to its ends. Speaking to American students at the height of student 
activism in the 1960s, Deutscher delivered a not altogether welcome 
message: ‘You are effervescently active on the margin of social life, and 
the workers are passive right at the core of it. That is the tragedy of 
our society. If you do not deal with this contrast, you will be defeated.’2 


It seems to me that a similar contrast 18 our tragedy right now; and we 
have to face with the same balance the fact that there are strong and 
promising emancipatory impulses at work, but that they may not be 
active at the core of capitalist society and may not free us from its 
oppressions. We too have to deal with this contrast or be defeated. 


These issues are very much alive, especially because it is no longer taken 
for granted on the Left that the decisive battle for human emancipation 
will take place on the ‘economic’ terrain, the home ground of class 
struggle. For a great many people, the emphasis has shifted to struggles 
for what I shall call extra-scosomte goods—gender-emancipation, racial 
equality, peace, ecological health, democratic citizenship. Every socialist 
ought to be committed to these goals in themselves~—in fact, the socialist 
project of elass emancipation always has been, or should have been, a 
means to the larger end of human emancipation. But these commitments 
do not settle crucial questions about agencies and modalities of struggle, 
and they certainly do not settle the question of class politics. A great 
deal still needs to be said about the conditions for the achievement of 
these extra-economic goods. In particular, if our starting point 18 
capitalism, then we need to know exactly what kind of starting point 
this is. What lumits are imposed, and what possibilities created, by the 
capitalist regime, by its material order and its configuration of social 
power? What kinds of oppression does capitalism require, and what 
kinds of emancipation can it tolerate? In particular, what use does 
capitalism have for extra-economic goods, what encouragement does it 
give and what resistance does it put up to their attainment? and so on. 
I want to make a start on answering these questions, and as the 
argument develops I shall try to throw them into relief by making some 
comparisons with pre-capitalist societies. 


* This n the Imac Deutscher Memora! Lecture, delrvered oa 23 November 1987, at the Londoa 
School of Ecooomucs Only foomotes have been added. 

1 Imac Dentecher, ‘On Soctalst Man’, in Marxum, Wars and Ræsimtmas: Esses fre Foar Decades, 
Veno, London 1984, p- 272 

2 Deutscher, ‘Marosm and the New Left’, m Merxuw m Osr Tim, Jonathan Cape, London 1972, p 
74 
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I. Capitalist Equality and Inequality 


Let me begin by saying that certain extra-cconomic goods are simply 
not compatible with capitalism, and I do not intend to talk about them. 
I am certain, for example, that capitalism cannot deliver world peace. 
It seems to me axtomatic that the expansionary, competitive and exploit- 
ative logic of capitalist accumulation in the context of the nation-state 
system must, in the longer or shorter term, be destabilizing, and that 
capitalism—and at the moment its most aggressive and adventurist 
Organizing force, the government of the United States—is and will for 
the foreseeable future remain the greatest threat to world peace. Nor 
do I think that capitalism can avoid ecological devastation. It may be 
able to accommodate some degree of ecological care, especially when 
the technology of environmental protection 1s itself profitably market- 
able. But the essential irrationality of the drive for capital accumulation, 
which subordinates everything to the requirements of the self-expansion 
of capital and so-called growth, is unavoidably hostile to ecological 
balance. It has to be added, though, that the issues of peace and ecology 
are not very well suited to generating strong anti-capitalist forces. In a 
sense, the problem ts their very asiversality. They do not constitute social 
forces because they simply have no specific social identity—or at least 
they have none except at the point where they intersect with class 
relations, as in the case of ecological issues raised by the poisoning of 
workers in the workplace, or the tendency to concentrate pollution 
and waste in working-class neighbourhoods rather than in privileged 
suburbs. But in the final analysis, it is no more in the interests of the 
capitalist than of the worker to be wiped out by a nuclear bomb or 
dissolved in acid rain, You might as well say that given the dangers of 
capitalism, no rational person should support it, but things simply do 
not work that way. 


The situation with race and gender is almost the reverse. Anti-racism 
and anti-sexism do have specific social identities, and they can generate 
strong social forces. But it is not so clear that racial or gender equality 
are antagonistic to capitalism, or that capitalism cannot tolerate them 
as it cannot deliver world peace or respect the environment. Each of 
these extra-economic goods, then, has its own specific relation to 
capitalism, and each requires careful examination. Since time 1s limited, 
however, I shall make some very general preliminary points about race 
and gender to illustrate the ambiguity of capitalism in these respects, 
and then concentrate on the question of democracy, though I shall have 
more to say about some aspecs of gender oppression under that heading. 


The first point about capitalism 1s that it is uniquely indifferent to the 
social identities of the people it exploits. This is a classic case of good 
news and bad news. First, the good news—more or less. Unlike previous 
modes of production, capitalist exploitation is not inextricably linked 
with extra-economic, jurdical or political identities, inequalities or 
differences. The extraction of surplus value from wage-labourers takes 
place in a relationship between formally free and equal individuals and 
does not presuppose differences in juridical or political status. In fact, 
there 1s a positive tendency in capitalism to wsdermine such differences, 
and even to dilute identities like gender or race, as capital strives to 
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absorb people into the labour market and to reduce them to interchange- 
able units of labour abstracted from any specific identity. On the other 
hand, capitalism is very flexible ın its ability to make use of, as well as 
to discard, particular social oppressions. Part of the bad news is that 
capitalism is likely to co-opt whatever extra-economic oppressions are 
historically and culturally available in any given setting. Such cultural 
legacies can, for example, promote the ideological hegemony of capita- 
lism by disguising its inherent tendency to create under-classes. When 
the least privileged sectors of the working class coincide with extra- 
economic identities like gender or race, as they so often do, it may 
appear that the blame for the existence of these sectors lies with causes 
other than the necessary logic of the capitalist system. It is not, of 
course, a matter of some capitalist conspiracy to pull the wool over 
people’s eyes. For one thing, racism and sexism function so well in 
capitalist society partly because they can actually work to the advantage 
of certain sectors of the working class in the competitive conditions of 
the labour market. The point, though, 1s that if capital derives advan- 
tages from racism or sexism, it 1s not because of any structural tendency 
in capitalism toward racial inequality or gender oppression, but on the 
contrary because they disgwrse the structural realities of the capitalist 
system and because they divide the working class. At any rate, capitalist 
exploitation can in principle be conducted without any consideration 
for colour, race, creed, gender, any dependence upon extre-economic 
inequality or difference; and more than that, the development of capita- 
lism has created ideological pressures against such inequalities and 
differences to a degree with no precedent in pre-capitalist societies. 


But we immediately come up against some contradictions. Let us 
consider the example of race. Despite the structural indifference of 
capitalism to extra-economic identities (or in some sense because of 1t), 
its history has been marked by probably the most virulent racisms ever 
known. The widespread and deep-rooted racism directed against blacks 
in the West, for example, is often attributed to the cultural legacy of 
colonialism and slavery which accompanied the expansion of capitalism. 
But on second thought, while this explanation 1s certainly convincing 
up to a point, by itself it is not enough. Take the extreme case of 
slavery. A comparison with the only other known historical examples 
of slavery on such a scale will illustrate that there is nothing automatic 
about the association of slavery with such virulent racism, and may 
suggest that there is something specific to capitalism in this ideological 
effect. Some people may be surprised to learn that in ancient Greece 
and Rome, despite the almost universal acceptance of slavery, the idea 
that slavery was justified by natural inequalities among human beings 
never caught on. The one notable exception, Aristotle’s conception of 
natural slavery, never gained currency. The more common view seems 
to have been that slavery was a convention, though a universal one, 
which was justifiable simply on the grounds of its usefulness. In fact, 
it was even conceded that this useful institution was costrary to nature. 
Such a view appears not only in Greek philosophy but was even 
recognized ın Roman law. It has even been suggested that slavery was 
the only case ın Roman law where there was an acknowledged conflict 
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between the iws geatimw, the conventional law of nations, and the ss 
naturale, the law of nature.? 


The Justification of Slavery 


This is significant not because it led to the abolition of slavery, which 
it certainly did not, nor does it in any way soften the horrors of ancient 
slavery. It ıs worth noting because it suggests that, ın contrast to modern 
slavery, there seemed to be no pressing need to find a justification for 
this evil institution in the natural inferiority of certain races. Now, 
ethnic conflicts are probably as old as civilization; and defences of 
slavery based, for example, on biblical stories about tainted inheritance 
have had a long history. But modern racism is something different, a 
more viciously systematic conception of inherent and satural inferiority, 
which took off in the late 17th or early 18th century and culminated in 
the 19th century when it acquired the pseudo-scientific reinforcement 
of brologscal theories of race, and continued to serve as an ideological 
support for colonial oppression even after the abolition of slavery. 


One is tempted to ask, then, what it was about capitalism which created 
this ideological need, this need for what amounts to a theory of sataral, 
not just conventional, slavery. Aad at least part of the answer must lie 
in a paradox. While colonial oppression and slavery were growing in 
the outposts of capitalism, the workforce at home was increasingly 
proletarianized; and the expansion of wage-labour, the contractual 
relation between formally free and equal individuals, carried with it an 
ideology of formal equality and freedom. In fact, this ideology, which 
on the juridical and political planes denies the fundamental inequality 
and unfreedom of the capitalist economic relation, has always been a 
vital element in the hegemony of capitalism. In a sense, then, it was 
precisely the structural pressure agasast extra-cconomuc difference which 
made it necessary to justify slavery by excluding slaves from the human 
race, making them non-persons standing outside the normal universe 
of freedom and equality. It is perhaps because capitalism recognizes no 
extra-economic differences among human beings that people had to be 
rendered less than human in order to accommodate the slavery and 
colonialism which were so useful to capital at that historical moment. 
In Greece and Rome, it was enough to identify people as outsiders on 
the grounds that they were not csfizens, or that they were not Greeks 
or Romans. In capitalism, the criterion for excommunication seems to 
be exclusion from the main body of the human race. 


Or consider the case of gender oppression.‘ The contradictions here are 
not quite so glaring. If capitalism has been associated with a racism more 
virulent than ever before, I for one would find wholly unconvincing any 
claim that capitalism has produced more extreme forms of gender 


3 Por example, the Romeo junst Florentinus wrote that ‘Slavery ts eo insotunon of the ser pete 
whereby someone n mbject to the deweme of another, contrary to nature ' Sec M I, Finley, ‘Wes 
Greek Civibraron Based on Shave Labour” and ‘Between Slavery and Freedom’, m Eromeyy sad 
Sonety m Ascent Greece, Chatto sod Windus, London 1981, pp ta4, 115, 130 

4 The following two paragraphs, with some modificanions, are besed on a talk delivered at the Socials 
Scholars Conference m Apni! 1986, subsequently published in Agerest the Carrent 


oppression than existed in pre-capitalist societies. But here too there is 
a paradoxical combination of structural indifference to, indeed pressure 
against, this extra-economuc inequality, and a kind of systemic opportun- 
ism which allows capitalism to make use of it. Typically, capitalism ın 
advanced Western capitalist countries uses gender oppression in two 
kinds of ways: the first it shares with other extra-cconomic identities, 
like race or even age, and it 1s to some extent interchangeable with 
them as a means of constituting under-classes and providing ideological 
cover; the second use ts specific to gender: it serves as a way of 
organizing social reproduction in what ts thought (maybe incorrectly) 
to be the least expensive way 5 With the existing organization of gender 
relations, the costs to capital of reproducing labour-power can be kept 
down—or so it has generally been thought—by keeping the costs of 
child-bearing and child-rearing in the private sphere of the family. But 
we have to recognize that, from the point of view of capital, this 
particular social cost ts no different from any other. From the point of 
view of capital, maternity leaves or day-care centres are not qualitatively 
different from, say, old-age pensions or unemployment insurance, in 
that they all involve an undesirable cost. Capital ıs in general hostile to 
any such costs—though it has never been able to survive without at 
least some of them; but the point 1s that in this respect it ıs no more 
incapable of tolerating gender equality than of accepting the National 
Health Service or social security. 


Although capitalism can and does make ideological and economic use 
of gender oppression, then, this oppression has no privileged position 
in the structure of capitalism. Capitalism could survive the eradication 
of all oppressions specific to women as women—while it would not, 
by definition, survive the eradication of class exploitation. This does 
not mean that capitalism has made the liberation of women necessary 
or inevitable. But it does mean that there is no specific structural necessity 
for, nor even 2 strong systemic disposition to, gender oppression tn 
capitalism I shall have some things to say later about how capitalism 
differs in this respect from pre-capitalist societies. 


I have cited these examples to illustrate two major points: that capitalism 
does have a structural tendency away from extra-cconomuic inequalities, 
but that this 1s a two-edged sword. The strategic implications are that 
struggles conceived in purely extra-economic terms-—as purely against 
racism or gender oppression, for example—are not in themselves fatally 
dangerous to capitalism, that they could succeed without dismantling 
the capitalist system, but that at the same time, they are probably 
unlikely to succeed if they remain detached from an antt-capitalist 
struggle. 


I. The Question of Democracy 


I want to turn now, at greater length, to another aspect of this ambiguity, 
the question of democracy in capitalism. There can be no doubt that 
capitalism has made possible an unprecedented extension of citizenship, 


3 I have qualified tha statement because I am told that there has been rmportant recent work suggesting 
that state-funded child-care may be dst expensive to caperal, bur I am not familar with the arguments 


and ıt has always been a central question for socialism what strategic 
importance should be attached to this fact. Almost from the beginning 
there has existed a socialist tradition which assumes that the formal 
juridical and political equality of capitalism, in combination with its 
economic inequality and unfreedom, will set up a dynamic contradiction, 
a motivating force for a socialist transformation. A basic premise of 
social democracy, for example, has been that the limited freedom and 
equality of capitalism will produce overpowering impulses toward 
complete emancipation. And there now exists a strong new tendency 
to think of the transition to socialism as simply an extension of anzen- 
ship rights, on much the same assumption, as democracy has become the 
catchword of various progressive struggles, the one unifying theme 
among the various emancipatory projects of the left. Now, I like the 
idea of regarding socialism as an expansion of democracy, as long as 
the object is to keep the socialist project firmly on a democratic course. 
But I am not at all impressed by the new theoretical trappings of the 
very old socialist illusion that the tdeolegical impulses of capitalist 
freedom and equality have created irresistible pressures to transform 
society at every level. The effects of capitalist democracy have been 
much more ambiguous than that, and this conception of social transform- 
ation is just a sleight of hand which invites us to imagine a smooth 
transition from capitalist democracy to socialist democracy. 


The first requirement here is to have no illusions about the meaning 
and effects of democracy in capitalism. Of course we have to be aware 
of the /imits of capitalist democracy, the fact that even a democratic 
capitalist state will be constrained by the demands of capital accumu- 
lation, and the fact that liberal democracy leaves capitalist exploitation 
essentially intact. But more than that, we have to be conscious of the 
posiuve dawage that capitalism has inflicted on democracy, at the very 
same moment that it has advanced its development. 


Let us examine this contradictory unity of advance and retreat by means 
of a comparison with pre-capitalist societies—and here I am thinking 
of societies which have already become divided by class. I shall speak 
freely of ‘pre-capitalist’ societies as if this term did not cover a vast 
assortment of social and cultural forms, widely separated in time and 
space, because there are certain broad generalizations which can be 
made about them on the major points at issue. Above all, the key to 
the status of political rights ıs that in pre-capitalist societies, where 
peasants were the predominant exploited class, their exploitation typ- 
ically took the form of extra-economic, political, juridical, military 
domination. That is, the pmocipal forms of surplus extraction to which 
pre-capitalist peasants were subject—rent and tax—were achieved 
through various mechanisms of juridical and political dependence: debt- 
bondage, serfdom, tributary relations, corvée labour, etc. It 1s not 
difficult to see how this fact alone placed a tremendous premium on 
juridical privilege and political rights and imposed an absolute limit on 
their distribution. The medieval concept of lordship sums ıt up nicely. 
It is a concept which inseparably unites political and economic power; 
and this, of course, had implications for peasant resistance. For example, 
in the famous English peasant revolt in 1381, provoked by the attempt 
to impose a poll tax, the rebel leader Wat Tyler formulated peasant 
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grievances as a demand for the equal distribution of lordship among all 
men. And if you consider the nature of exploitation in this kind of 
society, it 1s not at all surprising that peasant resistance to economic 
exploitation should take the form of demanding a share in the privileged 
juridical and political status of their overlords. 


For peasants, economic power against exploitation depended to a great 
extent on the scope of jurisdiction permitted to their own political 
community, the village, as against the powers of landlord and state. 
And by definition, any extension of the village community’s jurisdiction 
encroached upon and circumscribed the landlord’s powers of exploi- 
tation. Some powers, however, were more important than others. In 
contrast to capitalism, the pre-capitalist landlord or the surplus-extracting 
state did not depend on controlling the process of production as much 
as on coercive powers of surplus-exfraction. The pre-capitalist peasant, 
who retained possession of the means of production, generally remained 
in control of production, both individually and collectively through his 
village community. It was a characteristic of feudalism, as of other pre- 
capitalist forms, that the act of appropriation was generally much more 
clearly separate from the process of production than it is in capitalism. 
The peasant produced, the landlord then extracted rent, or the state 
appropriated tax; or else the peasant produced one day on his own plot 
and for his own household needs, and on another day on the landlord’s 
demesne, or in some kind of service for the state. So the appropriative 
powers of landlord or state could be preserved even with a considerable 
degree of independence for peasants in organizing production, as long 
as the jurisdiction of the peasant community did not cross the line to 
control of the juridical and political mechanisms of surplus-extraction. 


Peasant communities have from time to time pressed hard against those 
barriers, achieving a substantial degree of independence in their local 
political institutions, setting up their own local magistrates in place of 
landlord representatives, imposing their own local charters, and so on. 
And to the extent that they have achieved this degree of political 
independence, they have also limited their scomomic exploitation. But 
there has generally remained one final and insurmountable barrier which 
has defeated attempts to overcome the subjection of the peasant, that 
is, the barrier between village and state. The village community has as 
it were remained outside the state, and subject to it, as something alien.‘ 


The Athenian Breach 


As far as I know, there 1s only one case in pre-capitalist history where 
that barrier was clearly breached, and that is Greek, or more specifically 


* On this pont, see Teodor Shanin (recipient of the Deutscher prize for 1987), Peasantry as a Polincal 
Factor’, and Enc Wolf, ‘On Peasant Rebeilions’, m T Shanin, ed Passeats sad Poaseat Socsetus, 


Penguin, Harmondsworth 1971, espeaally pp 244 and 272 
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Athenian, democracy.” I would argue that by far the most revolutionary 
aspect of ancient Athenian democracy was the unique, and never 
equalled, position of the peasant as citizen, and with ıt the position of 
the village in its relation to the state. In sharp contrast to other peasant 
societies, the village was the constituent unit of the Athenian state, 
through which the peasant became a citizen. This represented not just 
a constitutional innovation but a radical transformation of the peasantry, 
unrivalled in the ancient world, or indeed anywhere else at any time. If 
the peasant is, as Eric Wolf has said, a rural cultivator whose surpluses 
in the form of rent and tax are transferred to someone who ‘exercises 
an effective superior power, or domain, over bim’,® then what character- 
ized the Athenian smallholder was an unprecedented—and later 
unequalled—independence from this kind of ‘domain’, and hence an 
unusual degree of freedom from rent and tax. The creation of the 
peasant-citizen meant the liberation of peasants from all forms of 
tributary relationship which had characterized the Greek peasantry 
before, and continued to characterize peasantries elsewhere. 


The significance of Greek democracy can be measured against the 
standard of other advanced civilizations of the ancient world, in the 
Near East and Asia. For all the many differences among these other 
states, one common feature stands out: a sharp division between ruling 
and producing classes, and specifically agricultural producers. This 
division was embodied in an equally sharp dichotomy between village 
and state. The state itself tended to be organized as a primary appropri- 
ator of surplus labour, extracting surpluses from subject peasant villages 
not simply in the form of taxation for public purposes but as a mode 
of private appropriation, 2 kind of centralized rent for the benefit of 
those who possessed a piece of the state. Alternatively, private property 
and the rights to extract peasant surpluses were perquisites of office. 


On a smaller scale, this same pattern seems to have existed in Bronze 
Age Greece before the advent of the po/ss. In fact, the surplus-appropmat- 
ing state acting in what Robert Brenner has called ‘class-like’ ways, was 
probably more a rule than an exception in advanced pre-capitalist 


7 Ths i s coatennous pomt which s difficult to make clear in the immed space of this lecture The 
well-known evils of Arbenn democracy, the msntunon of slavery and the pounon of women, cannot 
help but overshadow any otber, more attracnve features, and rt andoubtedly seems perverse to argue, 
as I do, that an eseconsl charecterisnc of Athenmn democracy, indeed perhaps rts most disuncove 
one, was tbe extent to which it ecctadad dependence from the sphere of prodocnon—that ts, the extent 
to which the material base of Athenian soacty was free and independent labour I shall ask for a 
suspension of disbehef bere, and refer readers to other wrinngs m which I make these arguments at 
greater length—in parncular, my forthcoming book, Paesem-Catrere esd Siem The Fosmdetnas of 
Athamas Demecracy, to be published by Verso m Spring 1988 I am noc asking people to discount the 
umportance of slavery or the matus of women, bat for the moment smply to commder the umque 
position of the Atbernuan peasantry For this purpose, al! that one needs to know about my argument 
oa slavery ts that slave labour remained rebatrvely animportent m agnculture m the soll agranan 
socety, and that the bulk of agneulrural prodacnon was performed by independent small producers 
G should probebly emphasue here that Athens was not the proto-bourgeoss trading nation that used 
to figure m some Marast—-bur noc only Mercec—accounts, aod which sull apparently persists tn 
coaventional wisdom ) Whatever else we may say about Atbensan democracy, the position of its 
peasant producers, and also rs arteans end craftemen, must remain a central and disunctrve feature 
t Enc Wolf, Passests, Prenoce-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N J. 1966, pp 9-10 


societies.? We cannot understand, say, French absolutism without recog- 
nizing the role of the state as a means of appropriation, with its vast 
apparatus of lucrative offices and its extraction of taxes from the 
peasantry as a form of private property, a resource for those who 
possessed a piece of it. For that matter, we cannot understand an 
upheaval like the French Revolution without recognizing that a major 
issue in it was access to this lucrative resource.'0 


I can sum up the almost universal principle which Greek democracy 
challenged by reading you this passage from an old Chinese text by 
Mencius—a passage which, by the way, could with certain modifications 
have been wmtten by Plato: ‘Why then should you think ... that 
someone who is carrying on the government of a kingdom has ume 
also to till the sou? The truth is, that some kinds of business are proper 
to the great and others to the small. Even supposing each man could 
unite in himself all the various kinds of skill required in every craft, if 
he hed to make for himself everything that he used, this would merely 
lead to everyone being completely prostrate with fatigue. True indeed 
is the saying, “Some work with their minds, others with their bodies. 
Those who work with their minds rule, while those who work with 
their bodies are ruled. Those who are ruled produce food; those who 
rule are fed.” That this is night is universally recognized everywhere 
under Heaven.’!! Well, almost everywhere under Heaven, but not in 
Athens. And it 1s no accident that when conservative, anti-democratic 
Greek philosophers like Plato and Aristotle depicted their ideal states, 
they very consciously and explicitly reinstated the principle of division 
between rulers and producers, a principle whose violation they clearly 
regarded as essential to Athenian democracy. 


I have gone through all this to emphasize one fundamental point. In 
pre-capitalist societies, extra-economic powers, political authority and 
juridical privilege had a special importance because the economic power 
of appropriation was inseparable from them. One might speak here of 
a scarcity of extra-ecconomic goods because they were too valuable to 
be widely distributed. We might, then, characterize the situation of 
extra-economic goods in capitalism by saying that ıt has overcome that 
scarcity. It has made possible a far wider distribucion of extra-economic 
goods, and specifically the goods associated with citizenship, than 
was ever possible before. Ba#—and here comes the bad news—it has 
overcome the scarcity of extra-economic goods by diminishing their 
value. 


9 Robert Brenner (recipsent of the Deutscher Prize for 1985), ‘Agramen Class Stroctare and Economie 
Development ın Pre-Industmal Europe’, in TH Aston and CHE Philptn, eds, The Bremer Debate 
Agrarsas Class Sirmcisrs and Ecomsare Develepsent m Pre-Imdestrie! Exrepe, Cambodge Unrvecaty Press, 
1985, pp 55—57 Thus artrche in general, and its compenon-piece m the same volume, “The Agrartan 
Roots of European Caprteliem,’ represent what I consider to be the best available discussion of ‘extra- 
ecococuc’ explorihoa sod ts mpbcanons 

* On thus pomt, see the ground-breaking study by George Communel, Retianheng the French Revelation 
Marxism and the Ranssems! Chationgs, Verve, London 1987, capecially pp 196-203 

1 Mencrus, in Arthur Waley, Tree Ways of Thesght in Asma! Cinsa, Doubleday Anchor, Garden City, 
nd,p 149 
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The Devaluation of Citizenship 


Let us then look at this essential characteristic of capitalism, its devalu- 
ation of democratic citizenship. One way of formulating the argument 
is to say that capitalism has made possible the wide distribution of 
political goods because of its characteristic separation of the economic 
and the political. We have heard a lot about the separation of the 
economic and the political in capitalism.!2 I do not intend to go over 
that well-worn ground again, but I do want to explore its smplications 
for the question at hand. I shall just briefly outline those aspects of that 
separation which are most relevant here. First, there is, of course, the 
fact that the so-called ‘economy’ acquires a life and laws of its own in 
the form of the market, as production in general becomes production for 
exchange and, more particularly, as labour-power becomes a commodity. 
Second, the power of appropriation is no longer directly associated with 
the possession of extra-economic power, political authonty or juridical 
privilege. This does not mean that capitalist exploitation can do without 
the coercive force of the state to sustain ıt; but the capitalist does not 
acquire the power to exploit by directly wielding the sword or by 
possessing a piece of the state. Equally significant ıs the fact that the 
power of appropriation becomes entirely separate from the performance 
of public functions, juridical, political, religious or military. Just think, 
for example, of the contrast between the capitalist class and pre-capitalist 
aristocrats, who were typically soldiers, judges, even priests. For the 
ancient Homeric lord, as for the feudal aristocracy, appropriation was 
inseparable from such extra-economic functions, as it was in cases where 
the exploiting class was directly organized as an appropriating state, or 
where the right to property was a perquisite of public office. 


What does all this mean for the status of extra-economic goods ın the 
capitalist system? The first and most obvious point is that since capitalist 
appropnation, unlike pre-capitalist exploitation, does not depend 
directly on the exercise of juridical privilege and political power, the 
extension of juridical and political rights does not represent the same 
danger to the capitalist as, say, to the feudal lord. At any rate, in 
capitalism there exists a separate purely ‘political’ sphere, distinct from 
the ‘economy’, and this makes possible for the first ume a ‘democracy’ 
which is just ‘political’, without the economic and social implications 
attached, for instance, to ancient Greek democracy, with its clear 
connotation of direct popular power or rule by the poor. The new 
democracy has certainly meant great advances in representative insti- 
tutions, civil liberties, and so on, but it has not redistributed social power 
as ancient democracy transformed relations between appropriators and 
producers.!3 


The new conception of democracy has also had curious ideological 


2] have discussed this question at grear length in “The Separanon of the Economic and the Polmcal 
10 Capitalem,” NLR 127, May—June 1981, pp 66-95 

D The development of awil lberues—which represent « mgnifcant advance over ancent democracy 
and sull contain en mportant kason for sociahse democracy—has been especially ngnificent But thre 
should perhaps be regarded less as an advance m damerna than in ‘liberalism’—that is to say, less as 
progress in the disalsenation of power than in the control of alsenated power, as 1 have argued in The 
Retreat from Clas A New ‘Trav’ Sonais, Verso, Loadoa 1986, pp. 154-166 
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effects. On the one hand, it is often said that the contrast between civil 
equality and socio-economic inequality makes the latter more visible 
and less acceptable; but it is at least equally true that the formal equality 
of liberal democracy has the effect of legitimating class inequalities by 
denying their existence. It is perhaps not too surprising that democracy 
has ceased to be the unequivocally dirty word it always was for the 
dominant classes until quite late in the modern world. It has even 
become possible to use the concept of democracy against the direct 
exercise of popular power—as for example when the exra-parliamentary 
actions of the NUM are denounced as ‘undemocratic’. The very idea of 
democracy has been debased. 


This is not to say that the new democracy has had no value, or that 
capitalists could accept it without resistance or qualm. Far from it, as 
Thatcherite Britain and Reaganite America have reason to know. At 
the same time, the fact remains that capitalism has allowed a distribution 
of political mghts—to the extent, for example, of universal adult 
suffrage—much wider than has ever taken place before, and that it has 
allowed this redistribution of political wealth in large part by devaluing 
the currency. Here, in fact, is the ultimate limit of the emancipation 
which capitalism can tolerate. It must confine democracy to an impover- 
ished extra-economic domain, or, when it needs an expanded extra- 
economic sphere, as it did under Fascism, it must altogether jettison 
democracy. 


To put the point differently, the separation of the political and the 
economic in capitalism means the separation of communal life from the 
organization of production, and political life from the organization of 
exploitation. At the same time, capitalism also brings production and 
appropriation together in an inseparable unity. The act of appropriation 
in capitalism, the extraction of surplus value, cannot be separated from 
the process of production; and both these processes have been detached 
from the political sphere and, you might say, privatized. All this has 
implications for the conditions of resistance and struggle. There is, for 
example, no parallel in capitalism to the function of the village commune 
as a mode of peasant class organization in the struggle against lordly 
exploitation, that is, a mode of class organization which 1s inseparably 
economic and political at the same time. In capitalism, a lot can 
happen in politics and community organization at every level without 
fundamentally affecting the exploitative powers of capital or fundamen- 
tally changing the decisive balance of social power. Struggles in these 
arenas remain vitally important, but they have to be organized and 
conducted in the full recognition that capitalism has a remarkable 
capacity to distance democratic politics from the decisive centres of 
social power and to insulate the power of appropriation and exploitation 
from democratic struggles. 


Ill. The Position of Women 


Now, what I have said about the devaluation of political rights applies, 
of course, to everyone, men and women alike; but it has some interesting 
consequences for women in particular, or rather for gender relations, 
which go well beyond the purely political question. First, there is the 
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obvious fact that women under capitalism have achieved political nghts 
undreamed of in earlier societies; and I think ıt is safe to say that the 
general tendency toward at least formal equality has created pressures 
in favour of women’s emancipation with no historical precedent. Partly, 
this development can be put down to the general devaluation of political 
goods which has made it possible for dominant groups to be less 
discriminating about their distribution. But in this case, there is much 
more at stake than the formal rights of citizenship. 


Let us return to our pre-capitalist examples. We have focused our 
attention on the typical combination of peasant-production and extra- 
economic exploitation. Now we can consider what this meant for the 
position of women. Here it is important to keep in mind that where 
peasants have been the primary producers and sources of surplus, as 
they generally have been in pre-capitalist societies, it is not just the 
peasant himself but the peasant bossebo/d that has constituted the basic 
unit of production as well as—and I want to stress this point—the basic 
unit of exploitation. The labour appropriated by landlords and states 
from the peasantry has been family labour, and ıt has taken the form 
not only of productive rent- or tax-producing services performed collec- 
tively by the peasant family, or other kinds of labour services both 
private and public, but also domestic labour in the master’s household 
and, of course, the reproduction of the labour-force itself, the bearing 
and rearing of children who will become the labourers, servants and 
even soldiers in the households, fields, and sometimes the armies of the 
dominant classes. The division of labour within the peasant family, 
then, has been deeply and unavoidably linked to the demands placed 
upon the household unit by its role in the process of exploitation. 
Whatever may have been the historical reasons for particular sexual 
divisions of labour, they have always been distorted by the hierarchical 
and coercive character of antagonistic production relations. 


It is particularly umportant to remember that pre-capitalist peasants 
generally kept control over the production process, while landlords 
increased their surpluses not so much by directing production as by 
employing and enhancing their powers of surplus-extractros, that is to 
say, their jurisdictional, political and military powers. We have already 
talked about the significance of this fact for the distribution of political 
rights, but ıt also had its implications for gender relauions in the peasant 
household. The critical point can be summed up by saying that wherever 
there is exploitation there has to be hierarchy and coercive discipline, 
and that in this case they are concentrated in the household and become 
inseparable from the day-to-day relations of the family. There can be 
no clear separation here between family relationships and the organiz- 
ation of the workplace of the kind which has developed under capitalism. 


In other words, 1t has been said that the peasant’s ‘dilemma’ is that he 
1s both an economic agent and the head of a household, and the peasant 
umt is ‘both an economic unit and a home’. On the one hand, the 
household must meet its own demands as a unit of consumption and 
as a set of affective relationships, and also the demands of the peasant 
community of which ıt is a part; on the other hand, from the point of 
view of the exploiter, the peasant household 1s, as Enc Wolf bas put 
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it, “a source of labour and goods with which to increase his fund of 
power’.!4 One consequence of this contradictory unity seems to be that 
the household reproduces the hierarchical and coercive relations between 
exploiter and exploited. As the organizer of production, the head of the 
household in a sense acts as the agest of his own exploiter. 


Now, you could say that there 1s no absolute necessity for that hierarchi- 
cal structure to take the form of male dominance, though ıt has generally, 
if not universally, done so. But apart from any other factors that may 
encourage this particular form of hierarchy—such as differences in 
physical strength, or the reproductive functions that occupy the woman’s 
time—there 1s a disposition to male dominance inherent in the relation 
between the pre-capitalist peasant household and the world of landlords 
and the state. Again, that relation 1s inseparably economic and political 
at the same time. Since the exploitative powers confronting the peasant 
household are typically ‘extra-economic’—that 18, juridical, political and 
military—they are inescapably linked to the one social function which 
has been most universally a male monopoly, armed violence. In other 
words, the organization of society in general, and specifically the nature 
of the ruling class, places a special premium on male domination. The 
power and prestige attached to the male role in the society at large and 
in the dominant ideology of the ruling class have typically had the effect 
of reinforcing the authority of the male both in political and ceremonial 
functions within the peasant community and inside the household. If 
inside the household the head is the agent of landlord and state, outside 
it he ts also the household’s political representative, in the encounter 
with the male-dominated extra-economic powers of landlords and state. 
Thus the extra-economuc, politicaloercive character of pre-capitalist 
exploitation tends to reinforce any other dispositions to male-dominance 
within the peasant-household. 


Incidentally, one significant test of these propositions might be to 
imagine a dependent famuly of producers in which the male has no such 
political role outside the household, or where the surrounding social 
relations are not of this extra-economic kind. The closest approximation 
I can think of 1s the slave family of the American South, a group of 
people completely deracinated, cut off from their communal roots, 
without juridical and political standing, and inserted into a capitalist 
economy. And it turns out that one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the American slave family, even in the midst of a society where male 
dominance remained very tenacious, was the unusual authority of the 
woman. It is something to think about. 


Atany rate, in capitalism the organization of production and exploitation 
1s generally not so closely connected with the organization of the 
household, nor is the power of exploitation directly extra~economic, 
political or military. Although capitalism has an unprecedented drive for 
accumulation, it fills this need mainly by increasing labour-productivity 
rather than by means of directly coercive surplus-extraction. Of course 
the compulsion to maximize productivity and profitability, and the 
resulting antagonism of interest between capital and labour create a 


4 Wolf, Pessemds, pp 112-17 
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need for a hierarchical and highly disciplined organization of production; 
but capitalism does not concentrate these antagonisms, this hierarchical 
and coercive organization, in the household. They have a separate locale 
in the workplace. And even where the home is more closely tied to the 
workplace, as, say, in the small family farm, the capitalist market creates 
relations of its own with the outside world which differ from and 
supersede the old relations with the peasant community and the political, 
juridical and military powers of pre-capitalist landlords and states. These 
new relations have typically had the effect of weakening patriarchal 
principles. ý 


The major factors disposing, say, feudalism to male domination are 
missing here—that ts, the unity between the organization of production 
and exploitation and the organization of the family, the extra-economic 
relation between exploiters and exploited, and so on. Where feudalism 
operated through a relation between lord or state and the boxsebold, 
mediated through the male, capital strives for direct and immediate 
relations with ssdividuals, male or female, who from the point of view 
of capital take on the identity of abstract labour. Men who are interested 
in maintaining old patterns of male domination have been forced to 
defend them against the dissolving effects of capitalism—for instance, 
against the effects of increasing numbers of women leaving the house- 
hold to enter the wage-labour force. 


IV. Capitalism and the Extra~-Economic Domain 


We have talked about various consequences of capitalism’s separation 
of economic exploitation from extra-economic power and identites. 
There remains something more to be said about its ideological effects. 
We are being told these days by ‘post-Marxist’ theorists not only that 
capitalist democracy has produced powerful ideological impulses toward 
every kind of freedom and equality, but also that the ‘economy’ has a 
limited importance ın people’s experience, that the autonomy of politics 
and the openness of social identities are the essence of our current 
situation in the capitalist West. Let us look at the features of capitalism 
to which these propositions apparently refer. 


Paradoxically, yet again, the very features which have devalued extra- 
economic goods in capitalist societies have given the appearance of 
exbancrag the domain of extra-economic goods and widening their scope. 
This appearance has been taken for reality by capitalist ideologues who 
assure us that liberal capitalism is the last word in freedom and democ- 
racy, and ıt now appears that people on the left are accepting it too. 
On the face of it, capitalism seems to leave very large free spaces outside 
the economy. Production is enclosed in specialized institutions, factories 
and offices The working day is sharply marked off from non-working 
hours. Exploitation 1s not formally associated with juridical or political 
disabilities. There seems to be a wide range of social relations that le 
ouside the framework of production and exploitation and create a 
variety of social identities not immediately connected to the ‘economy’. 
Social identities seem much more ‘open’ in this sense. So the separateness 
of the economy may appear to give a wider scope, a freer hand to the 
world outside it. 


But in fact, the economy of capitalism has encroached upon and 
narrowed the extra-economic domain. Capital has gained private control 
over matters that were once in the public domain, while giving up 
social and political responsibilities to a formally separate state. Even all 
those areas of social life which le outside the immediate spheres of 
production and appropriation, and outside the direct domination of the 
capitalist, are subjected to the tyranny of the market, what might be 
called the commodification of extra-economic goods. There is hardly 
an aspect of life in capitalist society that is not deeply determined by 
the logic of the market. 


If politics in capitalism has a specific autonomy (relative or otherwise), 
there is an important sense in which that autonomy is weaker, not 
stronger, than the autonomy of pre-capitalist politics. Because the 
separation of the economic and the political has also meant the transfer 
of formerly political functions to the separated economic sphere, politics 
and the state are if anything more, rather than less, constrained by 
specifically economic imperatives and the demands of appropriating 
classes. Here we may recall our earlier examples of pre-capitalist states 
(including the classic case of “Bonapartism’) which were free from 
dominant classes to the extent that they were themselves ‘class-like’, 
competing with other class appropriators for the same peasant-produced 


surpluses. 


Tt used to be a truism for the Left that social life ın capitalism is uniquely 
subordinate to and shaped by the imperatives of the ‘economy’, but the 
latest trends in post-Marxzist theory seem to have abandoned this simple 
insight. In fact, it is not too much to say that they have been taken in 
by the mystifying appearances of capitalism, by the one-sided illusion 
that capitalism has uniquely liberated and enriched the extra-economic 
sphere. But if the autonomy of politics, the openness of social identities, 
and the wide distribution of extra~-economic goods are part of the truth, 
they are indeed only part of it, and a small and contradictory part at 
that. 


It has to be said, however, that there is nothing surprising about the 
tendency to see only part of the picture. It is one of capitalism’s most 
notable characteristics, this capacity to hide its face behind a mask of 
ideological mystifications. What is more surprising, when one comes to 
think of it, ıs that a convention has developed according to which 
capitalism is supposed to be unusually sressparent in its relations of 
exploitation and domination. We are often told by social scientists that, 
unlike pre-capitalist modes of production, in capitalism relations of class 
are sharply delineated, no longer masked by non-economic categories 
like status-differences or other non-economic principles of stratification. 
Economic relations stand out in sharp relief, as the economy ts no 
longer embedded in non-economic social relations. For the first time, 
they say, ıt has become possible to speak of class consciousness. Now, 
interestingly enough, even those who deny the importance of class in 
capitalist society may still subscribe to this view. They can agree about 
the distinctness of the economic sphere in capitalism and about the 
clarity of class as a distinctly economic category, and then they can go 
on to treat its separateness as an sso/ation and relegate it to an insular 
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periphery. They can say, for example, that while people may belong to 
classes, class identities are of marginal importance in the experience of 
human beings. People have other identities which have nothing to do 
with class and are equally or more determinative. 


Again, there is a grain of truth in some of this, but again it is only part 
of a contradictory truth, so partial as to be a gross distortion. Of course 
people have social identities other than class, and of course these shape 
their experience in powerful ways. But this simple truism will not 
advance our understanding very far, and ıt certainly will not tell us 
much about how these identities should figure in the construction of a 
socialist politics, as long as we remain vague about what these identities 
mean, not only what they reveal about people’s experience but also 
what they conceal. For one thing, far too little attention has been 
given to capitalism’s unprecedented capacity to mask the realities of 
exploitation and class—or rather, there is a growing failure to acknowl- 
edge that this mask is precisely a mask. There has been a tendency to 
forget even Marx’s most elementary insight about the obscurity of the 
relation between capital and labour in which the unpaid portion of 
labour is completely disguised. Capitalist exploitation, far from being 
more transparent than other forms, 1s more than any other masked. 
This is the most elemental false appearance at the heart of capitalist 
relations, but it is only one of many. There is also the familiar fetishism 
of commodities which gives relations among people the appearance of 
relations among things; there is the political mystification that civic 
equality means pluralism and that there is no dominant class in capita- 
lism; and so on. 


Mystifications of Class 


All this is familiar enough, but it needs to be emphasized that capitalist 
exploitation and unfreedom are in many ways less, not more, transparent 
than pre-capitalist domination. The exploitation of the medieval peasant, 
for example, was made more rather than less visible by feudalism’s 
juridical acknowledgment of his dependence. In contrast, the juridical 
equality, contractual freedom, and citizenship of the worker 1n a capital- 
ist democracy are likely to obscure the underlying relations of economic 
inequality, unfreedom and exploitation. In other words, the very separ- 
ation of the economic from the extra-cconomic which is supposed to 
uomask the realities of class in capitalism is what mystifies capitalist 
class relations. The effect of capitalism may be to deny the importance 
of class at the very moment, and by the same means, that it purifies 
class of extra-economic residues. If the effect of capitalism is to create 
a purely economic category of class, it also creates the appearance that 
class is osfy an economic category, and that there is a very large world 
beyond the ‘economy’ where the wnt of class no longer runs. To treat 
this appearance as if it were the unmasked and ultimate reality is 
certainly no advance in the analysis of capitalism. It mistakes a problem 
for a solution, and an obstacle for an opportunity. It is less illuminating 
than the most uncritical pre-Marxist political economy; and to build a 
political strategy on a retention of this mystification instead of an effort 
to overcome it must surely be self-defeating. 


What, then, does all this mean for extra-economic goods in capitalist 
society and in the socialist project? Let me sum up: Capitalism’s 
structural indifference to the social identities of the people it exploits 
makes it uniquely capable of discarding extra-economic inequalities 
and oppressions. This means that while capitalism cannot guarantee 
emancipation from, say, gender or racial oppression, neither can the 
achievement of these emancipations guarantee the eradication of capita- 
lism. At the same time, this same indifference to extra-cconomic identi- 
ties makes capitalism particularly effective and flexible in using them 
as ideological cover. Where in pre-capitalist societies extra~-economic 
identities were likely to highlight relations of exploitation, in capitalism 
they typically serve to obscure the principal mode of oppression specific 
to it. And while capitalism makes possible an unprecedented redistri- 
bution of extra-economic goods, it does so by devaluing them. 


What about socialism then? Socialism may not by itself guarantee the 
full achievement of extra-economuic goods. It may not by itself guarantee 
the destruction of historical and cultural patterns of women’s oppression 
or racism. But it will do at least two important things in this regard, 
apart from abolishing those forms of oppression that men and women, 
blacks and whites, share as members of an exploited class. First, it will 
eliminate the ideological and economic needs which under capitalism 
can still be served by gender and racial oppressions. Socialism will be 
the first social form since the advent of class society whose reproduction 
as a social system is endangered rather than enhanced by relations and 
ideologies of domination and oppression. And second, it will permit 
the revaluation of extra-cconomic goods whose value has been debased 
by the capitalist economy. The democracy that socialism offers 1s one 
that is based on a reintegration of the ‘economy’ into the political life 
of the community, which begins with its subordination to the democratic 
self-determination of the producers themselves. 


Several strategic points follow from this, which can be summed up very 
briefly. Socialists must support all emancipatory struggles which can be 
won within the boundaries of capitalism, but we also have to look 
` beyond those boundaries. And our view will be obstructed if we accept 
the mystiications of capitalism, its illusions about the richness and 
autonomy of the extra-economic sphere, its false appearance of relega- 
ting class relations to a marginal and insulated economic realm, its 
attempt to pass a devalued political currency as the coinage of human 
emancipation. 
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the tradrions to which Isaac Deutscher was dedicated Matanal for consideration in 
1888 should be submitted c/o Lloyds Bank, 88 Warwick Square, London SW 


Closing date for submession is 1 May 1988 
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Michael Barratt Brown 


Away With All the Great Arches: 


Anderson’s History of 
British Capitalism 


The golden age of British History is now over, according to David Cannadine, 
not only as a nation but also as a subject of study—‘an account of the British 
past which reconciled repeated revolutions with a belief in ordered progress 
and which thus appeared to be simultaneously unique yet exemplary.’! The 
concern with change and progress is now out of fashion. Continuity is the 
last word. The elaboration of ‘great arches’? by the sociologists has replaced 
the economic historians’ search for discontinuities and their concern to 
explain them. If the interest in change exaggerated the discontinuities, the 
drawback of all great arches is that from such a great height only giants and 
mass movements are visible. They give us a wonderful panorama of the 
terrain, but fail to reveal what is happening in the groups down below and 
how they are regrouping within the great masses. Picking out the giants tells 
us little of the smaller men ànd women. Perry Anderson has always tended 
to take a synoptic view of great amplitude but little detail. In a series of articles 
twenty years ago—which Edward Thompson dubbed the ‘Peculiarities of 
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the English"s—he and Tom Nairn had sought to establish that there 
was never a proper ruling industrial bourgeoisie in Britain.* The manufac- 
turers and mill-owners remained subordinate economically, politically 
and culturally to the aristocratic rulers of an earlier agrarian society. 
And this was the source of the malady of British capitalism today and 
equally of the failure of the British working class to challenge its masters 
for real power. What Anderson is now proposing 1s an even more radical 
argument—that there was no real hegemonic industrial bourgeoisie in 
Britain, for the very good reason that there was no real industrial 
revolution in Britain and British capitalism was rooted in commercial 
and not industrial capital accumulation.’ 


To substantiate this, Anderson draws heavily on the work of Geoffrey 
Ingham,® which was already enthusiastically received by Colin Leys in 
an earlier NLR article.” He cites the creation of a British overseas 
hegemony after 1689 (the framework of a commercial imperialism 
within which the industrial revolution took place); the survival of the 
great landowners right through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and the emergence of a gentry and tenant agricultural economy in the 
eighteenth century; the defence of the gold standard in the 18208 
confirmed by Peel’s Bank Charter Acts of 1844-45; the decline of British 
industry after 1850 and the growth of commercial income from abroad 
in the 18508 and 1860s; the establishment of a dominant “Treasury View’ 
in the 18708; the persistence of a gentry culture and consequent absence 
of state support for education, transport, communications or industrial 
restructuring in the 18808; the failure of Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
League in the 1900s; the growth of investment overseas rather than at 
home up to 1914; the return to gold in 1926 and the obsession of all 
post-Second World War governments with the defence of sterling at 
the expense of manufacturing industry. To this formidable indictment 
Anderson adds a further catalogue of crnmes which he takes from 
Correlli Barnett’s Amdit of War:8 the failure of Britsh industry to 
modernize in the 1930s, 1ts dependence on US industrial aid in the War, 
the lack of any corporate strategy before or after Labour’s victory at 
the polls in 1945, the profligacy of the welfare state and the lack of any 
trade union economic strategy right through to the 1970s. All this, 
Anderson opines, created the necessary conditions for Thatcher’s total 
abandonment of British manufacturing industry in favour of the Big 


' David Cammadine, ‘Brnah History, Past, Present and Furare’, Pes’ aad Prema, August 1987, p 175 
2 The phrase comes from P Corngan and D. Sayer, The Great Arch, Oxford 1985 It has to be said 
that m this work the authors are more careful than those I am arguing with bere to retain the dialectics 
within the contmarty 

3 Edward Thompson, ‘The Peculianties of the English’, Secanbst Regester 1965 

4 See espectally Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn, ‘Ongims of the Present Cres’, Naw Left Ramew 13, 
January-February 1964 

§ Perry Anderson, “The Figures of Descent’, New Left Revs 161, January-February 1987 Anderton 
speaks of the ‘slippage of modern scholershrp’ m abendoamg the widely accepted Marxe view of the 
esecatially mdustnal nature of Boosh capetaliem, bat be believes that thu follows from whar be calls 
the ‘gliseacde’ in Marx’s and Bogels’s own wrinogs from therr earber cerounoes and dows on quotnoas 
taken from Herold Perkins, The Sirectered Crowd Essays m Social History, Bnghton 1981 

4 Geoffrey Ingham, Capetadicm Dareded: The City and Industry m British Social Development, Loodoa 1984 
7 Coho Leys, ‘The Formation of Brush Capital’, New Left Rees 160, November-December 1986, 
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*Corelh Barnett, Amit of Wer, London 1986 


Bang in the City—as he would expect from the whole history of a 
commercial and not industrial capitalism. 


Britain’s Industrial Development 


History 1s more complex than what appears in the Olympian view from 
great arches. Closer to the ground we may find ups and downs in 
British history over three hundred years—periods of rapid industrial 
development at home, periods of expanding investment in production 
overseas, periods of great commercial activity; and corresponding to 
these, many twists and turns among the dominant fractions of an 
often divided ruling class Sometimes Labour has succeeded in taking 
advantage of these divisions. Sometimes, as today, it has failed. The 
picture that Anderson, Leys and Ingham draw of a continuing City- 
Bank—Treasury nexus, with a hegemonic role ın British capital, 1s fatally 
flawed. In a short article I can only give a few examples of factual 
errors and then concentrate on what, to my mind, are the rather large 
conceptual confusions. In doing this I shall defend a fairly traditional 
Marxist view, often shared by non-Marxists, of the origins of Bntain’s 
industrial revolution, of the economics of British imperialism and of 
what Ingham calls ‘the constitutive class relations of the capitalist mode 
of production—that 1s to say, between productive capital and exploited 
labour’. The whole of this view is questioned by Ingham, and his 
doubts are strongly supported by Anderson and Leys. 


At the outset this revision jettisons all Maurice Dobb’s careful studies,!° 
which suggested that it was ‘outsiders’ like Edwin Sandys who, in the 
seventeenth century, challenged the great City merchants and went on 
to replace the old colonial trade with the triangle of British manufactures 
exported to Africa, for slaves to the Caribbean plantations, for sugar 
and tobacco on the final leg of the trip. Nothing, Dobb insisted, could 
be more obvious than that this involved the exploitation of wage labour 
by capital, although needing, as Marx put it, ‘for its pedestal, slavery 
pure and simple in the new world’.!! 


From the early eighteenth century British capital distinguished its 
overseas development from Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese prede- 
cessors and rivals by its participation in the ownership and management 
of estates, mines, plantations, forests, fisheries, railways, ports, shipping, 
rather than in purely commercial activities. Cromwell’s Navigation Acts, 
together with the conquest of Jamaica, the exploitation of Northern 
Ireland, the reconstitution of the East India Company and the building 
of the Navy, had all, in Christopher Hill’s phrase, ‘removed the obstacles 
to the development of British capitalism.” What Knowles first called 


‘Ingham op at, p 26 Ingham constantly refers co ‘Marxist classics’, ‘theoretical Marxiste’, ‘orthodox 
Manus’, ‘cruder Marus theones’ etc, with which be takes seue, without ever atng chapter and 
verse of the euthon and books m quescon. 

© MH Dobb, Sieber m ihe Develepmes! of Capetaiica, Loadon 1946, pp 193ff, and sce M Barrat 
Brown, After Impertahicw, Loadoa 1963, pp 318 

11 Karl Marx, Capeta/, vol 1,ch 31, Allen & Unwin 1946 ediuon, p 785 

u Christopher Hull, Gee's Expichwes, Harmoodsworth 1972, pp 164-6 
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‘the new colonial empire’ could then be established.'3 British manufactur- 
ing industry and the industrial revolution emerged out of the application 
of capital to production in the West Midlands factories,'4 in Brstol’s 
shipbuilding, !5 and in the plantations of the Caribbean. 


This is the traditional view. But now Anderson insists on ‘the framework 
of an English commercial imperialism’ within which the industrial 
revolution proceeded 16 He enthusiastically quotes Colin Leys’s assertion 
that ‘British capitalist manufacturers never did compete successfully 
against other capitalist manufacturers. What they did was to overwhelm 
pre-capitalist production everywhere, and it was the comparative case 
of this victory rather than the commitment of capital to particular 
sectors such as textiles or railways, or to particular forms of business 
organization characteristic of early capitalism, that led to later pro- 
blems.’!7 It ts not made enurely clear why an easy victory should create 
problems later, but I would argue that the assertion is wrong in every 


particular. 


The revolutionary industrial innovators ın textiles and railway-build- 
ing—Arkwright, Watt, Hargreaves, Boulton, Paul, Darby and Brindley 
in the eighteenth century, Brassey, Stevenson, Brunel, Wilkinson, Fara- 
day in the nineteenth'!@—are reduced to some sort of commercial 
intermediaries or considered at best just lucky to have been first in the 
field. The one element of truth in Leys’s account les in the fact that 
pre-capitalist production the world over was overwhelmed by British 
capitalist manufacturers. But to underestimate the great textile mills of 
Lancashire, or the railway builders who established the rail networks 
not only of Britain and Europe but of North and South America, India 
and Africa and China, or the invention of the joint stock company, is 
to muss the point of how the world was overwhelmed. 


The survival of a landowning class—both aristocrat and gentry—after 
the industrial revolution is, of course, a peculiarly British phenomenon, 
and I shall look at this later in its relation to the City, the Civil Service 
and the Empire. But Anderson, while he recognizes the peculiar nature 
of British agriculture with no peasant class and a large layer of tenant 
farmers responsible for the organization of capitalist production on the 
land, refers to it simply as the source of leisure which enabled the 
landowning gentry to indulge in political activity. The whole point 
about British agriculture was that it was capitalist and based directly 
on exploited labour.!9 Moreover, it was from this large class of tenant 
farmers and lesser frecholders—a quarter of the total number of house- 
holders ın Britain in 1688, according to Gregory King, and a fifth still 


SLCA Knowles, The Ecomex Denslepama! of the Brrtzch Overmas Empire, London 1918, Book | 
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u WHB Court, The Ris of the Midiands Industrees, 1699-1638, Cambndge 1953 
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4 Anderson, ‘Figures of Descent’, p 72 

7 Colin Leys, Pedbsacr m Brite, Loodon 1983, p 38, quoted in Andemon, p 72fn 

8 Phyllis Deane, The First Industral! Revedatres, Cambridge 1965 
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in 1800 according to Colquhoun’s estimates*®—that the new middle 
class emerged in the nineteenth century to challenge the gentry and 
aristocracy for power in the administration of affairs and in the manage- 
ment of industry. 


Anderson also follows Ingham’s view of the importance of Peel’s Bank 
Charter Acts in laying the bases of Britain’s commercial and banking 
dominance in the nineteenth century.?! Neither ever mentions the 
equally significant Company Acts of Peel’s government, passed in 1844 
and completed by Gladstone in 1856. These gave to the funds of private 
capital both the protection of limited lability and the privilege of 
corporate personality. This invention must surely rank with those of 
the industrial revolution. It certainly made possible the accumulation 
of capital, not only for investment in estate, railways and mines overseas, 
but in industry at home. The index of industrial output doubled between 
1856 and 1874, while the export of goods rose more than twofold.4 
This was the heyday of the ‘workshop of the world’, as Anderson 
recognizes, but he accepts Ingham’s contention that even in these years 
‘London’s commercial and financial revenues alone—setting aside any 
investment income earned overseas——grew at a steadily faster rate than 
the export of manufactures.4 But this is simply not true, as we shall 
see, It is based on a misreading of ‘commercial’ revenue. 


Anderson 18 much impressed by Ingham’s quotations from W.D. Rubin- 
stein’s studies of nineteenth-century millionaires. It is certainly inter- 
esting that these were either landowners or financiers with very few 
industrialists in their number.> But while personal wealth and owner- 
ship of land undoubtedly carry great power, they do not tell us about 
the distribution of wealth in the whole country. Deane and Cole’s 
figures show 38 per cent of national income derived from manufacturing 
and mining by 1871 in Batun; 22 per cent only from trade and 
transport. The value of exports of goods in the 1850s was four times 
the value of financial services (excluding shipping) and three times this 
even by the 1900s. Property income from overseas added another third 
to the value of exports.” There have always been nch pickings in the 
City for a few, but the wealth of the nation has never depended on 
them. 


The climactenc of Britain’s world economic dominance has been vari- 
ously dated, but Ingham’s view, accepted by Leys and Anderson, is 
that decline was already evident in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
While industry and exports declined, Britain’s commercial and banking 


V Gregory King and Patrick Colquboun's cstumates for 1688 and 1800 are gryen m G.D H Cole and 
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strength grew, the pound sterling ‘providing a trustworthy world 
currency and an efficient way of settling international accounts, insuring 
international trade, arranging international shipments, extending credit 
and the like’.% This is how Leys summarizes Ingham’s theses about 
what ‘capitalism requires of a world trading system’. But what was 
the basis of the pound? 


Anderson quotes Rubinstein in the same vein, describing ‘England’s 
role as the clearing house of the world preceding its emergence as 
workshop of the world’ and ‘even during the midday of Victorian 
prosperity predominating over it’. Yet, on several occasions Ingham 
refers to the need for a strong national economy in order to manage 
the international economy and provide the world’s money. He even 
sometimes recognizes that this depends on productive capital and 
exploited labour, though sometimes arguing otherwise.*! Ulamately, 
the fact is that the strength of British capital depended on its pro- 
ductivity. When this fell, all the City’s horses and all the City’s men 
could not put it together again, as Anderson sees perfectly clearly in 
predicting at the end of his article the demise also of United States 
domunance.2 


Indeed, contrary to Anderson’s impression taken from the figures of 
M.W. Kirbys Declines of British Economic Power Since 1670, British 
productivity held up remarkably well until the First World War. The 
Union Corporation figures for industrial production per head, based on 
1850 = 100, reach 152 at 1870, 163 at 1880, 182 at 1890, 190 at 1900, 
218 at 1913—« fairly continuous rise despite brief setbacks in 1878-79, 
in 1885—86 and in 1893—95 and 1901-04.4 Deane and Cole estimate an 
average increase in productivity of over two per cent a year from 1861 
to 1901—well above the 1.5 per cent of the first half of the century, 
although well below contemporary German and US rates.35 It is easy to 
exaggerate the decline of Bntish industry by pointing to the falling 
proportion of world trade enjoyed by British exports. Of course, as 
other countries developed their industry and trade, Britain’s share of 
the total declined. British exports did stagnate between 1874 and 1899 
but rose sharply up to 1913. (See Table One.) Nor is it entirely true 
that industrial rationalization through trusts ‘remained absent from the 
British scene’, as Anderson avers. They were not perhaps comparable 
with US and German combines, but the consolidation in the 18808 of 
the Salt Union, the Alkali Trust, Brunner Mond, J. & P. Coats, or 
of Lever Bros. and Vickers, and the tobacco and cement company 
amalgamations cannot just be ignored.’ 
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The whole of Ingham’s argument 1s predicated in any case on the 
assumption that a strong pound 1s a guarantee of its successful role as 
a world currency. In fact, it ıs rather a stable currency that is needed. 
Richard Minns, from whom Ingham derived many of his insights, was 
always careful to warn that a ‘high value for sterling associated with 
high interest rates can make it difficult for insurance companies and 
insurance brokers, as well as for industry, to sell their services or goods 
abroad.” Although a stable pound was undoubtedly crucial for British 
economic dominance, ıt 18 absurd to suppose that a strong and stable 
currency could be assured without exports of goods and services 
balancing imports and without the direct exploitation of labour in 
British factories, mines and ships and in overseas mines, estates and 
transport systems. Ingham does in the end recognize this when he 
observes that Britain had the strongest economy and /bxs ‘the “top 
currency” in the nineteenth century’, and when he reveals that the 
pound could no longer play this role and was replaced by the dollar as 
Botish industry and overseas investment were overtaken by those of 
NÉSUSA, just as the dollar seems set to be replaced by the Yen.” 


Miuch of the difficulty that one 1s bound to have with Ingham’s thesis 
arises from a peculiarly ambiguous definition of commercial activity— 
which includes banking and insurance and merchanting, but, apparently, 
also brewing and shipping and sometimes even all forms of overseas 
investment. This enables Anderson and Ingham to use the figures in 
Imlah’s Pax Britannica as evidence that such ‘commercial’ activity was 
‘the most important element ın Britain’s business wealth structure 
during the nineteenth century’.4! Ingham further insists that the ‘role 
of capital exports for the City and the British economy has been 
overstressed at the expense of the impact of the actual commercial and 
banking services. The relative contribution of the City’s overseas earnings 
and the rentiers’ income from investments bear this out . . . It was only 
during the Edwardian period before 1914 that the latter exceeded the 
former, and even then not by a very large margin.’42 Anderson seizes 
on Ingham’s next sentences and develops them ın his own words: ‘At 
best the City’s export of capital—some of it in reality re-export—helped 
finance foreign imports of British goods, mainly in the underdeveloped 
world, while invisible earnings covered the trade deficit. The latter was 
the more important function and threw into sharp relief the relations 
between industrial and commercial capital in Victorian England.’ 


Since this is the heart of the Ingham thesis, the original statistical basis 
in Imlah’s Pax Brifaxaica—which Ingham uses but fails to put in his 
index—must be carefully consulted. (See the extracts from it in Table 
One.) For the thesis can be justified only by including shipping revenues 
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with financial services, and even then the value of these two as a 
proportion of exports amounts in the 1820s to around 42 per cent and 
in the 18708 to around 45 per cent, not respectively 30 per cent and 50 
per cent as Anderson states.“ The one item in the balance of payments 
which did rise faster than the others, both before and after 1870, was 
the rentier income from overseas investment which Ingham says is 
‘overstressed’. 


Anderson, like Rubinstein and Ingham, includes brewing and shipping 
in the definition of ‘commercial’ activity, which then supposedly 
provided the greater part of Britain’s national wealth and foreign 
earnings, and involved the major interest of the landowning and financial 
oligarchy. But this kind of petitio principii simply will not do. Brewing 
is presumably there because the Cavendishes married into the Burton 
family, the Guinnesses were in banking and brewing, and Quakers like 
Truman, Hanbury and Buxton, the Tukes and Barclays also combined 
both activities. But the Quaker banking families—Barclays, Lloyds, 
National Provincial—were all in industry before they were in banking. 
Shipping evidently appears under commerce because it 1s concerned 
with foreign trade; but it is not a financial service, and the 
exploitation of labour by capital could hardly be more ‘apparent than it in 
this industry. Finally, the assumption that overseas investment’ was 
limited to finance of governments cannot be reconciled with the over- 
whelming proportion invested in railways, mines, plantations, docks 
and other infrastructural activities, often with government guarantees, 
but in private undertakings, generally by very large companies. By 
1913, according to a Chatham House study in 1937,47 Britain’s total 
accumulated overseas investment was made up as follows: Government 
stock, 30 per cent (21 per cent in the Empire); railways, 41 per cent (12 
per cent in the Empire); public utilities, 5 per cent; commerce and 
industry, 6 per cent; mines and other raw materials, 10 per cent; banks 
and finance, 8 per cent. 


It is true that throughout the second half of the nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth, the City maintained an overriding 
interest in overseas investment. But Anderson’s claim that ‘after 1870 
capital exports regularly surpassed capital formation at home’ goes 
too far. Overseas investment boomed in the 1870s and between 1905 
and 1914, but so did home investment. In the 1890s both were at a low 
level. In the late 18708 and in the decade between 1895 and 1904 home 
investment was again at a high level (between 5 per cent and 8 per cent 
of GNP), while foreign investment was low (between 2 per cent and 3 
per cent).® Throughout the 1920s and 19308 foreign investment was 
never over 1 per cent of GNP, but home investment ranged between 5 
per cent and 7 per cent. After the 1950s investment at home rose steadily 
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to reach 20 per cent of GNP in 1980. Since then it has declined slightly, 
while foreign investment has risen to 9 per cent of GNP. This is hardly 
a story of continuing neglect, although the Thatcher years have been 
marked by a sharp switch overseas. It is much more a story of ups and 
downs, of swings of capital between the attractions of investment in 
safe government stock at home and in somewhat riskier but more 
rewarding ventures overseas and increasingly after 1880 at home. 


British Capitalism and the British Empire 


Once we clear up the confusion about what can properly be called 
commercial activity, we can sort out Anderson’s concept of an English 
‘commercial imperialism’. Ingham, wishing to distance himself from 
‘the cruder Marxist theories of imperialism’, sees the actions of the 
British state in the colonial empire as ‘necessary to preserve ... the 
conditions of existence of a rational form of international commercial 
and banking capitalism’.5! Yet, unless ‘commercial’ is to be given a 
meaning quite different from Ingham’s or even normal usage, this 
description of British imperialism 1s quite simply a nonsense. To believe 
that British capital had basically a banking and merchanting role in the 
Empire would require us to suppose that there had been in the Empire 
no sugar and cotton plantations, no tea and rubber estates, no gold, 
silver, copper and tin mines, no Lever Brothers, no oil companies, no 
Chartered Company, no Dalgety, no Butsh-owned railways and other 
utilities or mills and factories overseas. 


The most blatant misconception concerns the role played by India. 
Ingham criticizes Fieldhouse for failing to understand the economic 
importance of India, but sees India as the source of a trade surplus to 
supplement a declining British surplus, required to sustain the role of 
sterling as a world currency.*2 This becomes for Anderson the basis of 
something he calls ‘transaction profits on international trade’, ‘the City’s 
commercial and financial earnings which were the real prize of the fix- 
de-stécle economy.’ ® What does all this mean when translated into real 
sources of income? The Indian surplus was transferred into investment 
elsewhere, as I have shown at length in Economics of Imperialism.” Again, 
earnings of merchanting were never as important as the earnings either 
on exports of goods or on direct exports of capital. A small part of the 
exports consisted of re-exports—-goods imported into London’s bonded 
warehouses for sale in the City’s commodity markets and re-export— 
and these might be said to be subject to ‘transaction profits’. But the 
value of these was never more than a fifth of the value of exports. ae 
Table One). 


This whole nonsense about a commercial empire is tied to the argument, 
taken from Schumpeter (though Anderson refers to him only to criticize 
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his belief in the landowners as a military class*5), that the aristocracy 
and the financial oligarchy built the empire. Anderson accepts Ingham’s 
argument that up to 1851 ‘the prevailing view was against the formal 
annexation of territory.’ This development, he says, was a later sign 
of weakening economic power that had to be buttressed by political 
power. Yet there are two great facts that cannot be reconciled with 
such a view. First, the Caribbean empire, based on the slave trade and 
plantations, cannot by any stretch of the imagination be described as a 
merchanting clearing house. Ironically, what is true is that it was often 
from the younger sons of gentry and even aristocratic families that the 
planters of the West Indies and of India, and later the farmers of East 
Africa, were drawn. It is only necessary to read Kathleen Stahl to realize 
that the wealth of the great City families was based not on commercial 
activity but, on the contrary, purely on production from British-owned 
and managed estates ın the Colonies.*” The peerages of Haulsham, Lyle, 
Campbell or Parker came to them in the twentieth century, but their 
wealth derived from the management of estates and shipping. P.J. Cain 
and A.L. Hopkins have recently shown that ‘gentlemanly capitalism’ 
was deeply and directly involved from the start in British expansion 
overseas, in production and not just in commerce, although they insist 
on distinguishing them from the industrial interest.%8 


The second great fact ıs that, contrary to the views equally of Lenin 
and of Gallaher, Robinson and Fieldhouse, now repeated by Ingham 
and Anderson, most of the British Empire had already been established 
by 1850—-not only in Canada, and the Canbbean, Madras, Bombay and 
the Cape Coast from the seventeenth century, but in Gibraltar, Bengal, 
Ceylon, the Cape, Botany Bay, Penang, Guiana and Trinidad by the 
end of the eighteenth; and to these were added by 1850 virtually the 
whole of India, plus Hong Kong, Australia, New Zealand, Natal. 
Further increments, then, were almost entirely on the African continent, 
including Egypt, but also Palestine.59 The pressures of British industrial 
capitalism behind this expansion can hardly be denied and, as we have 
already argued, the distinction in Britain between an exporting interest 
in textiles, iron and steel and an importing interest in sugar, cotton, tea 
and minerals, cannot be properly transformed into a distinction between 
industry and commerce without erasing from the record the ownership 
and management by British capitalists of the mines, plantations and 
shipping. Importing from overseas merchants might well have been 
described as commerce, but importing from British mines and plan- 
tations in British ships certainly cannot. 


There was one moment that gives credence to the Ingham thesis. This 
is the defeat of Chamberlain’s campaign for Tariff Reform—an issue on 
which it appears that industrial capital should have won and was 
vanquished. The campaign had the leadership of a charismatic Midlands 
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industrialist, who could have had any post he wished in Salisbury’s 
1895 government and chose the Colonial Secretaryship, which he held 
untl 1903 It had the intellectual resources of W.A.S Hewins at the 
London School of Economics. It had the support of the Pearson press. 
Yet, after three years Chamberlain had failed to win the Conservative 
Party, which was then overwhelmed by the Liberals in the 1906 election 
fighting on an uncompromisingly free-trade platform. 


Anderson takes this into account but gives as the explanation for 
Chamberlain’s defeat the high cost of food from the Colonies that 
would have resulted from imperial preference.6! Grain from Canada 
and Australia was, in fact, cheaper than home-grown grains once the 
steamships replaced sail, and led to the ruin of British agriculture after 
1870.6 The price of the equally cheap US grains would, of course, have 
been raised. To say that ‘there was no rural electorate at home that 
could compensate for the urban unpopularity of increased food prices’® 
18 to muss the point of Chamberlain’s appeal for a tax that could be used 
to improve urban living conditions. It also comes oddly in the context 
of an argument that the power of the landed aristocracy and gentry was 
perpetuated throughout the nineteenth century and beyond. Both would 
have been major beneficiaries of Chamberlain’s tariff reform and were 
well represented in the persons of Walter Long and Henry Chaplin in 
his campaign.“ 


It 1s true that the industrialists were divided, but not, as Anderson 
claims, because textiles, coal and shipbuilding were still sheltered from 
foreign competition. Exports of textiles did not, as he states, account 
for half of total exports, but only for a third, and only a fifth of 
manufacturing employment, and were not primarily directed towards 
the Indian market whereas iron and steel were. The main division was 
between those industrialists, apart from the shipbuilders, who used tron 
and steel and were happy to obtain cheaper and better-quality steel from 
Germany or the USA, and those ın the heavy industries whose products 
were being challenged in this way. Ultimately, the main cause of 
Chamberlain’s defeat, even before his illness, was the power of the City 
of London. But again one must insist that the City’s interest cannot 
properly be described as ‘global intermediation’ or ‘transaction profits 
on international trade’, and ‘commercial profits on all-purpose world 
trade’,6? whatever that may mean. The City was interested in investing 
funds all over the world and did not wish to be limited to the Empire, 
large as it was. There was never any question of the City being occupied 
mainly with commercial profits on trade in the goods of non-Bntish 
producers, important though these may have been. The ultimate strength 
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of British capital rested on 1ts productivity at home and abroad. This 
was the City’s dilemma: that the overseas role of the pound depended 
on the overall strength of the British economy. There 1s a clear vicious 
circle here—that the falling competitiveness of British industry after 
the 18608, and again after the 19608, was partly the result of increased 
overseas investment, but partly also was one of its causes, while capital 
was free to migrate to places where productivity and profits were higher. 


When Ingham takes up Nairn’s argument that the specific model of 
capitalism in Britain can still be a Marxist model, even if ‘it cannot be 
explained wholly (or even mainly) in terms of the internal industrial 
economy and tts relations of production (the class struggle)’, he goes 
on to describe ‘its particular external relations’ as ‘contingent’. In the 
light of the massive range of studies of the integral structure of 
capitalism and empire, this is a claim of quite breathtaking insouciance. 
There is overwhelming evidence that empires after the seventeenth 
century were not commercial but based on direct exploitation of labour 
both overseas and at home.® They were no less dependent on state 


support. 
The Nightwatchman State and an Unchanging ‘Treasury View’ 


The myth of the nightwatchman state in Victorian England can never 
have been so unequivocally enunciated as it ıs in Anderson’s article. 
Repeal of the Corn Laws is seen as the ‘single outstanding deviation 
from the imperatives of /etssez-faire . . . of less lasting importance than 
the return to gold and the reform of the Bank of England’. ‘Factory 
Acts [were] carried by Tory Radicals, ... the New Poor Law and 
Public Health Act [were] Benthamite.’ “There was nil growth in public 
expenditure between 1830 and 1850’ and it went up ‘a mere 20 per cent 
per capita over the next forty years’. Anderson sees in Britain a ‘total 
absence of the state’ in ‘the development of the basic grid of physical 
communication’, in conscripting an armed force or in the field of 
education, unlike the situation in its principal rivals. One had supposed 
that this myth had been finally laid to rest by Robin Murray’s exhaustive 
listing of the res pab/iea which the capitalist state supplied in nineteenth- 
century Britain as elsewhere.” 


We have already seen how Anderson follows Ingham in emphasizing 
Peel’s Bank Charter Acts’ without mentioning the equally important 
Company Acts. There could scarcely be imagined a clearer example of 
an industrial bourgeois incumbent of high office than Sir Robert Peel, 
son of a Lancashire millowner and twice Prime Minister. While the 
private financing of the railways 1s particularly stressed by Anderson, 
the Railway Acts that permitted this are ignored. Nothing is said of the 
Enclosure Acts. Peel’s first police force and the extension of the Royal 
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Mail are forgotten. The fact is that /esssex-fatre implied a powerful 
state framework within which capital could operate freely. State inter- 
vention in industrial affairs became necessary only in those countries 
which aspired to catch up, and the later their arrival on the scene the 
more direct the intervention that was required.” 


In the midst of his list of ‘absences’ of state involvement, Anderson 
does just register that the ‘navy always had double the tonnage of any 
continental power.”5 What sort of nightwatchman was this who pre- 
pared the ground for every single activity of the building’s occupants 
and not only watched against unfriendly acts from outside but effectively 
ruled the seven seas and established colonial outposts in every conti- 
nent? And what sort of nighwatchman was it who managed the supply 
of money always in such a way as to give advantage to commercial 
activity? Of course, if we recognize the much wider range of economic 
activities that Ingham and Anderson include tn ‘commerce’—trade in the 
goods produced by industry at home and British mines and plantations 
overseas and the investment that nourished them—then it can be seen 
that the nightwatchman’s economic management was as widespread as 
his colonial empire. This 1s charmingly described by Ingham in the 
following terms: ‘the capital export-induced demand for British manufac- 
tures created an unintended and indirect complementarity between the 
City and Industry.” Some contingency! 


An essential element in Ingham’s City-Treasury~Bank nexus 1s the 
central place of the Treasury in the guise of the nightwatchman.”’ Its 
dominant position in the British Civil Service 1s traced back to Peel’s 
Bank Act and the defeat of Attwood and the Birmingham School in 
the 18308. Of course, it actually goes back much further, to the struggle 
of Parliament to control the King’s expenditure and the emergence of 
the first Lord of the Treasury as Prime Minister in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. There evidently was a struggle in the 18208 and 
again in the 1860s between the manufacturing interest in Britain and 
the City of London, and Ingham has done well to draw our attention 
to it.78 But his narrowing of the City interest to banking and commerce, 
as I am bound to keep repeating, serves only to conceal the ambivalence 
of British capital—which has continued right down to our own times— 
between its interest in developing the home market and in developing 
the market overseas. Huskisson is quoted by Ingham in a passage that 
shows how clearly he understood the dilemma. “The gold standard was 
necessary for his grand strategy of British commercial superiority’, says 
Ingham, but the proportion of the national income, says Huskisson, 
was ‘less than it ought to be for the well-being of the labouring classes— 
the immediate instrument of production—or for the due maintenance 
and progressive growth of capitals by which their labour is called 
into active exertion.” Ingham must, however, maintain his narrow 
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interpretation of ‘commercial’ to support his argument that British 
capital was mercantile rather than industrial. There can be no doubt 
that Huskisson was thinking about exports of goods, just as his successors 
in the argument during the 1860s were thinking about the investment 
of capital in overseas production. 


The most tenuous part of the argument for an over-arching link between 
the ‘Treasury view’ and the City of London over two hundred years is 
that Gladstone sasatertionally encouraged the City’s external role by 
reducing Government borrowing and managing Government spending 
so prudently as to guarantee the sterling—gold standard. Gladstone’s 
aim was precisely to free the government from City control; the effect 
of his policies, which became the “Treasury view’, was ironically to 
establish, as Ingham sees it, that nexus of interdependence between the 
City and the Treasury. There is some truth in this, but the more 
important truth ıs missed by Ingham: the British capital investment that 
was encouraged overseas was not just in merchanting but in production, 
and, again, it was never wholly exclusive of investment at home. The 
important point is that British capital saw the whole world, not merely 
Britain or even the Empire, as its field of operation. It still does. 


A nexus, moreover, cannot simply be assumed from what both Ingham 
and Anderson describe as an agreement not to intervene.®! Ingham’s 
argument ts that the Bank of England did intervene—to manage the 
gold-sterling exhange, which was of course supposed to be subject to 
a self-regulating mechanism. Each party to the nexus was supposed to 
be dependent on the actions of the other, which were determined not 
by consultation but by each leaving the others to follow mutually 
consistent policies—the government to establish vigorous controls over 
state spending, the Bank to manage the gold—sterling exchange, and the 
City to use its funds to invest overseas? There are two strange 
assumptions here, apart from Ingham’s failure to allow that this invest- 
ment was in production. The first is that none of the three parties knew 
what they were doing until clever fellows like Ingham and Anderson 
came along and showed us. The second is that the possibility, let alone 
the actuality, of conflicts between the parties did not anse. It is only 
argued that the industrialists always lost out in any disagreement because 
their power in Parliament was unable to challenge the power of the 
Treasury over governments.® There are, in fact, many suggestions of 
struggles and disagreements revealed in the works of Hilton and 
Roseveare which Ingham himself makes clear.™ 


The Landed Aristocracy in the City and State 


The primary element in Anderson’s reform of British history is that 
there has been a three-hundred-year hegemony of a landed aristocracy 
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and gentry linked to a financial oligarchy, with a subordinate industrial 
bourgeoisie. In the development of capitalism elsewhere, an estate- 
owning class may have survived for a time but in the end succumbed 
to industrial capital. Now, there ıs obviously no doubt that landed 
aristocrats did survive in British Cabinets throughout the nineteenth 
and even into the twentieth century, with a posthumous revival under 
Macmillan in the 19608; nor that the aristocracy had an exclusive hold 
over foreign affairs. But Anderson’s comment that this was ‘scarcely a 
minor dimension of the political life of the largest Empire of the world’ 
is misplaced.® The Empire, as I have argued, was an economic business, 
involving production as much as commerce. 


Although the gentry and younger sons of the aristocracy were certainly 
involved in colonial ventures and in managing estates, the Empire seems 
to have been built by a peculiarly mixed assortment of explorers, 
adventurers, tricksters, black sheep with or without criminal records, 
as well as by missionaries and refugees from religious persecution like 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” Anstocrats were brought in, most notably after 
1850, to provide the viceroys and governors. But, as an indication of 
the separation between foreign and colonial affairs, it 1s highly significant 
that, when the aristocrats were assembling a force for the Crimean War, 
they specifically excluded officers like Burton who, in the Indian Army, 
alone had actual experience of fighting since the Napoleonic Wars.® 
Disraeli did not disown his ‘prancing pro-consuls’ in India, but he 
scarcely encouraged them. Sir Charles Napier’s famous telegraphic pun 
in Latin that T have Sind’ (peccavi) shows that he had made this vast 
expansion of empire against London’s authority. The common interest 
of the men ın the field and of capital at home was enough to protect 
the empire-building long before Salisbury presided over the partition 
of Africa as part of the European balance of power. Perhaps the most 
significant fact of all is that Joseph Chamberlain, the archetypal industrial 
bourgeois and radical leader of the conservative ‘upstarts’ who domi- 
nated British politics in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
chose to be Colonial Secretary. He could have had any other office in 
Salisbury’s Cabinet and ‘was allowed usually the power of a co-premier 


and on some rare occasions more.”™ 


The role of the aristocracy and gentry seems to be better founded in 
banking and commerce than in the empire. But most of the evidence 
really shows how far the bankers set themselves up as landed aristo- 
crats.71 So did the industrialists, as Samuel Smiles was the first to note 
in his Self-Help and the Lives of the Exngineers.52 The purchase of peerages 
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has a long tradition in Britain, going back at least to Henry VIII and 
continuing into our own times. The alliance of the City and the 
aristocracy certainly seemed to reach its apogee in the reign of Edward 
VII.” But many of King Edward’s friends in the City were parvenus, 
peers and baronets of his own creation—or of the last years of Victoria— 
Jews and others from continental banking houses like Cassel and 
Goschen, Isaacs (Reading), Montagu (Swaythling) and Samuel (Bear- 
stead). By contrast, the Dukes of Abercorn and Fife, who married into 
the royal family, certainly fit into the category of landed aristocrats with 
City interests—both of them Scots.4 


To argue that these connections have continued ever since is once again 
to misread the antiquity of the titles held by peers on the boards of the 
City banks. I have shown elsewhere that of fifty peers or sons of peers 
on the boards of merchant banks in the 19308, the 19508 and the 1960s, 
the peerages dating back beyond 1800 were no more than four and the 
nineteenth-century additions added only another seven. By 1980 peers 
or their sons were reduced to a mere 27 out of 190 top merchant 
bankers.” What Anderson called the aristocratic ‘coloration’ of the City 
had become much diluted.* The thrust of Anderson’s argument is that 
landowning interest ın the City tended to reduce and even to exclude 
the interest of industrial capital. Ingham’s evidence, however, on which 
he heavily draws, is far from conclusive. Ingham certainly shows the 
well-known fact that British industry in the nineteenth century relied 
for its finance on ploughing back profits and on the provincial stock 
exchanges rather than the City of London. But by the early twentieth 
century this had changed. He himself states that “between 1885 and 
1907, the number of domestic companies on the London Stock Exchange 
grew from suty to 569, but the provincial stock markets ... were 
almost of greater importance.’ I have already shown that large mergers 
were financed during this period and that home investment was not by 
any means always neglected in favour of overseas activity. 


The crux of Ingham’s case is that the Treasury linked together the 
landowning interest and the financial oligarchy at the expense of indus- 
try. There 1s no doubt that Ingham’s study has served to push back the 
emergence of a “Treasury view’ well into the first half of the nineteenth 
century, during Gladstone’s long period of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.® State parsimony was combined with intervention in the 
money markets to ensure the strength and stability of the pound sterling 
in its international rather than its domestic role. I have already suggested 
that there were ups and downs in the attractions of home and foreign 
investment, but what had this to do with the landowning interest? 
Agrarian incomes would have benefited from Chamberlain’s proposed 
tax on imported food, and the gentry in the House of Commons 
recognized this and supported him. Was it just that landowners regarded 
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industrialists like Chamberlain and colonials like Rhodes as ‘upstarts’? 
Perhaps it was. By 1906 in any case they had been forced to accept 
them. Chamberlain had been defeated and had suffered his paralysing 
stroke, but the Conservative Party itself had been overwhelmed by a 
Liberal Party without the great landlords and with 29 Labour MPs. The 
argument is that the ‘Treasury View’ survived. What then were the 
origins and significance of the Treasury’s preeminence? 


Peter Gowan, in a fascinating recent article on “The Origins of the 
Administrative Elite’, would seem greatly to have strengthened the case 
for a continuing domination of British politics by a Treasury~Bank— 
City nexus.!° Gowan’s exposition of Gladstone’s conversion to the 
concept of an elite and unified civil service selected by examination not 
by patronage and with promotion across departments as a counterweight 
to parliamentary democracy is wholly convincing. A unified civil service 
would inevitably be headed by the Treasury, because of the long history 
of struggle by the Commons to control the King’s expenditure and the 
Prime Minister's position as First Lord of the Treasury.!° In fact the 
formal establishment of the Treasury's dominance did not take place 
until Lloyd George made his bargain with the Mandarins after World 
War One, when he dismissed all his wartime advisers—the ‘garden 
cabinet’. The field was then closed for entry to all but established civil 
servants, so long as the Prime Minister was involved with the Treasury 
in all higher civil service appointments.!@ 


Nonetheless, Gowan’s account does not completely support the Ander- 
son—Ingham thesis, in two respects at least . The first is clearly stated 
by Gowan, when he writes that the ‘Northcote-Trevelyan conception 
(that is, the reforms engineered by Gladstone for the civil service) was 
inimical to neither laissez-faire nor “collectivism”.’ Benthamite policies 
were destroyed not because they were anti-laissez-feire, but because 
they were anti-clinst.!% The second point concerns the precise nature 
of the elite. Gowan rightly assumes that Gladstone intended the elite 
to come from the landowning gentry via the institutions of the top 
public schools and Oxbridge.'* He makes much of the involvement in 
the Northcote-Trevelyan reforms of Benjamin Jowett, whom Gladstone 
helped to become Master of Balliol. But there is a weakness in the 
argument here. Gowan assumes that Jowett’s enthusiasm for a civil 
service at home and in India, drawn directly from Oxbridge, and not 
from candidates already established in employment, meant that Jowett 
went along with Gladstone in wishing to see this elite drawn solely or 
at least predominantly from the gentry. This cannot possibly be rec- 
onciled with Jowett’s determination to open Oxford to the new middle 
classes and particularly to those who had ben excluded by the Test 
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Acts, on the ground that they were not Anglicans.!%5 Gowan himself 
recognizes that ‘the sew middle classes were moving into public admini- 
stration and local government and building their own prosperous new 
professions.’!% I have already suggested that these middle classes came 
from the tenant farmers as much as from the poorer gentry, and my 
argument is supported by Cain and Hopkins whose so-called ‘gentry’ 
ends up as a middle class ‘amalgam of rentier money, service employment 
and the remnants of landed society’. ‘The new government of India,’ 
these authors declare, ‘provided the public school educated sons of the 
professional classes with their largest overseas outlet whether in the 
administration or the army.’!07 


I have little doubt that the incorporation of the tenant farmers’ sons 
into the governing elite was as important as their absorption in the 
management of industry. Their whole life experience was one of defer- 
ence to the landowners, and this is a point of some importance for the 
Anderson—Ingham thesis. But it still suggests a major break in cont- 
nuity, and one that must clearly be understood in relation to the type 
of education that was being offered at the public schools and Oxbridge 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The schools, the philosophy 
and the educational system that Arnold inspired in the 1860s were 
designed precisely for the new muddle classes and not chiefly for 
the gentry, while the great aristocrats were still generally educated 
privately! Eton and Harrow, Winchester and Rugby followed by 
Oxbridge became routes to the top for a whole new class formation, 
which furnished in the second half of the nineteenth century the teachers 
in the schools and universities, preachers of all religions, doctors and 
dentists, architects and lawyers, journalists, writers and publishers, 
artists and musicians. Their sons provided the recruiting ground for 
the growing civil service at home and throughout the empire, for local 
government and even for the armed services. It was a relatively small, 
mainly male elite, which mixed but uneasily with the even smaller elites 
of aristocrats and businessmen. By the 1930s ıt was supplying most of 
the members of the House of Commons and even of the cabinets, not 
just of Labour administrations, but of Tory and Liberal alike. 


The Real Crisis in Britiah Society 


If the current peculiarity of the British state does not lie in its origins 
in a landed aristocracy and City plutocracy and their combined interest 
in international commerce, where does it lie? There is no doubt that 
in Britain the state has assumed fewer functions, except very markedly 
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in wartime, than in other developed capitalist economies, not to mention 
the socialist economies. The fact that Britain was the first country to 
carry through the process of industrialization forms an important part 
of the answer. This process could be initiated and extended throughout 
the world without in the first instance any competition from others. 
This is a point which, as we have seen, Leys makes with strong support 
from Anderson.!!9 But it is necessary to add that British industry was 
then sustained by its direct technical and financial assistance in the 
industrialization of other countries. The state, as we have seen, provided 
a legal framework at home and a military and naval framework overseas, 
while the City bankers operated a world currency. But none of this 
requires us to believe in some sort of exclusive alliance of City, Bank 
and Treasury. The state’s administrators had no need to trouble them- 
selves about the details of finance—that was left to the City—or about 
the technicalities of industry, which could be left to the businessmen. 
They had to be the facilitators, and for this role a special kind of 
education was evolved, based on study of the classics, not just languages 
but history, which encouraged good linguists and archaeologists and 
cultivated a style of English writing that reached its acme in the 
preparation of a good minute. 


While the whole education and ethos of the Civil Service were based 
on the myth of /assey-fasre and the nightwatchman state, civil servants 
at home and in the Empire were, in fact, required to ensure the provision 
of a range of economic functions for which they had no detailed 
technical traning or experience, but which could be administered with 
intelligence and little or no expertise—the defence of property, the 
basic infrastructure of rail and roads, water, gas, electricity, drainage, 
education and training of labour, social services and pensions, overseas 
protection of British interests, colonial government and justice and some 
munimal orchestration of the economy through taxes and government 
spending. In the world of industry and finance beyond these, the normal 
Oxbridge degree in Classics or Modern Languages or Mathematics was 
of little help. Fortunately, the City asked only to be left alone, not only 
with a strong pound but with naval support to guarantee markets and 
protect investments. It was an easy ally, and this ıs the tiny kernel of 
truth at the heart of the Ingham—Anderson fruitage. 


The gap that opened ın British society with such disastrous results was 
thus not between industrial and financial capital but between, on the 
one hand, the practice of practical men in industry, technology aad in 
banking and commerce, and on the other hand the philosophy of the 
academics in education, science and government. J.D. Bernal showed 
what it meant for Bntsh industry that ‘the practical man was so 
contemptuous of theory, which covered all applications of science.’!!! 
The growing gap between government and industry was no less serious. 
Industrial organization, let alone reorganization, lay far outside the 
studies or experience of recruits to the Civil Service. Industrialists had 
to be brought in during two World Wars to manage these things and 
were soon expelled thereafter along with the controls they alone knew 
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how to operate. Technical and scientific officers were either piven a 
secondary role or set to general tasks where their intellectual resqurces 
were wasted.!!2 Although the public schools and Oxbridge are today 
producing more scientists and technologists, and the Civil Service is 
opening its doors to students from other schools and universities, the 
cleavage that divides our society between those who give orders— 
whether industrialists, bankers or administrators—and those who take 
them 1s as deep as ever. The administrative grade of the Civil Service 
is still entered by a different door from that of the technical, executive 
or clerical grades and few pass across the grades. It is no different in 
industry. The English disease is class division. The only hope for ending 
1t, except terminally, lies in exploiting the striations inside the ruling 
class itself. 


Anderson’s ‘Seventy-Five Years of Decline’ 


I have not the space in this article to respond fully to the second half 
of Anderson’s article, in which he traces the ‘figures of Britain’s descent’ 
from the outbreak of the First World War. It will have to suffice here 
briefly to indicate some of the ups and downs and qualitative changes 
in class structure and in the distribution of income and opportunity that 
have occurred in this period. It is perhaps necessary to start by saying 
that in no country with a ‘properly developed’ industrial bourgeoisie 
has a ‘properly developed’ working class taken power and proceeded 
to build a socialist commonwealth. Anderson follows Leys and Ingham 
in accepting that in Britain in particular neither capital nor labour before 
or after the Second World War appeared to be capable of developing a 
corporate strategy that could have revived British industry to face its 
competitors and from which the industrial working class could have 
drawn the strength greatly to better its condition as it did in 
Scandinavia.!13 


This is far too sweeping an indictment. Baldwin, coming from the 
same Midlands industrial background as Joseph Chamberlain, not only 
introduced imperial preference in foreign trade but presided together 
with Neville Chamberlain (Joseph’s son) over a decade of nsing pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing industry and of investment in the new 
consumer goods industries around London. Electricity, ar services, 
broadcasting, London’s port and London transport were nationalized. 
Harold Macmillan proposed the nationalization of the banks, the rail- 
ways and the coal mines and Sir Oswald Mosley an economic plan for 
Britain. For those in work the 19308 were a decade of prosperity.114 


For the record of the war years Anderson and Leys both welcome with 
enthusiasm, as grist to their mill, the claims of Correlli Barnett in his 
Andit of War.115 The first of these is that British wartime production 
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survived only because of United States supplies, especially of machine 
tools. The work of Rutherford on the atom, Mitchell and Camm’s 
design of the Spitfire and the Hurricane, Whittle’s invention of the jet, 
Watson-Watt’s radar, Baird’s television, the achievement of Turing, 
Good and Michie in breaking the German codes and establishing the 
basis of computer technology or of the scientists round Mountbatten 
in planning the Normandy landings—all these are passed over.!16 


Secondly, Barnett argues that despite a stream of reports critical of 
Britain’s industrial structure, the wartime Cabinet, and especially the 
Labour members, were totally pre-occupied with building a ‘New 
Jerusalem’ after the war, irrespective of resource costs and with a 
tripartite educational system that would relegate technical education to 
‘second-class studies for rude mechanicals’.1!7 Barnett is right to criucize 
here. But this is no argument for Anderson, Leys and Ingham. This 
wartime Cabinet was one in which industry was more strongly rep- 
resented than at any other time and had an economic section inside the 
Treasury which was challenging the “Treasury View’ as never before, 
as well as industrialists heading up most of the supply departments. 
The Cabinet included Sir John Anderson from Vickers, Sir Andrew 
Duncan from the Iron and Steel Federation, Oliver Lyttelton from 
British Aluminium, Lord Leathers from William Cory, Lord Woolton 
from Lewis’s; and even R.A. Butler, the architect of the Education Act, 
was married to a Courtauld.1!8 


Anderson’s incredible judgement of Labour’s victory in 1945 as a 
‘historic windfall’ results from his neglect of all those pressures for 
social reform and industrial reorganization during the 19308 that Paul 
Addison reveals in his Raed to r9g4;—the Mond—Citrine talks, Bevin’s 
support in the Macmillan Commussion for a Keynesian public works 
programme, G.D.H. Cole’s New Fabian Research Bureau Studies of 
industrial reorganization, the Next Five Years Group manifestos and 
reports.!!9 As a result, Anderson follows Leys and Barnett in seeing the 
reform of the budget and the construction of a system of social security, 
‘the two foundations of the post-war settlement’, as the work of two 
Liberals—Keynes and Beveridge—“‘laid independently of Labour’, when 
in fact Keynes and Beveridge were building on the basis of a mass of 
Labour reports in the 19308.12 


The whole effort of Labour’s post-war rule is characterized by Anderson 
as designed to restore and not to transform the ‘historic structures of 
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Bntain’s imperial economy’.!2! British industry’s conversion to peace- 
time production and the success of the export drive in the years from 
1946 to 1952 are neglected. Yet exports were more than doubled 
between 1947 and 1950, to cover 92 per cent of imports for the first 
time since early in the nineteenth century.!2 Anderson says: “There was 
neither overall planning nor state action to increase the volume of 
investment in British industry, which in key sectors fell behind pre-war 
levels.1% Cripps’s planning certainly fell far short of ‘overall’, but 
investment at home was maintained at about 6 per cent of the National 
Product, which 1s what it had been ın the years 1935—39.124 Nearly half 
of the 6 per cent consisted of fixed capital formation in the newly 
nationalized industries. British capital in the 19308 had actually been 
disinvesting from overseas. Reinvestment overseas began in the late 
19408 but at about one per cent of the National Product.!% Industrial 
output at home grew rapidly, coal output from 184m. tons to 216m. 
tons and steel from 11.8m. tons to 16.2m. tons between 1945 and 1950, 
while overall industrial production per head was raised by 50 per cent. 
In vehicle manufacturing the increase in productivity from 1946 to 1950 
was 67 per cent and in engineering and shipbuilding 34 per cent.1% 


Anderson also maintains astonishingly that ‘no major redistribution of 
income occurred’ under the Labour Government. Yet employee 
compensation was raised from ṣo per cent of the National Product 
before tax (61 per cent after tax) in the 19308 to 68 per cent before tax 
(77 per cent after tax) in the years 1945~54—at the expense of income 
from self-employment and rent.!28 The top one per cent had their share 
of income reduced from 16 per cent before tax and 12 per cent after 
tax in 1938 to 11 per cent and 6.5 per cent respectively in 1949 and to 
9.3 per cent and 5 per cent respectively in 1954.29 This was surely not 
a minor matter. The direction of the economy into rearmament in the 
Korean War of 1950 was certainly a disaster, but to refer to the ‘loss 
of India’ as if it were a misfortune which ‘Labour was better situated 
than the traditional Conservative custodians of Empire to negotiate’! 
is to overlook entirely the strength of the demand inside the Labour 
Pasty for the ending of British colonial rule. 


Anderson’s critique of Labour’s failure to correct the thirteen years of 
relative economic decline under the conservative Governments from 
1951—1964 is much nearer the mark. Harold Wilson’s ‘white-hot scien- 
tific revolution’ and George Brown’s National Plan fizzled out in the 
years between 1964 and 1970 Planning Agreements and the Social 
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Contract fared no better between 1974 and 1979, though rising oil prices 
provided a better excuse for inflation and a wage freeze.!3! Public 
expenditure was raised sharply in 1975 to finance increased pensions 
and food subsidies and was thereafter held steady in real terms up to 
1979, although the extra costs of rising unemployment meant that 
capital spending was cut. 1975 marked a peak ın the share of the national 
product going to employee compensation—73.5 per cent, compared 
with 9 3 per cent to corporate profits and 7.4 per cent to rents.!% It is, 
moreover, wholly mistaken of Anderson to blame the unions for 
‘showing no interest in the planning powers’ that could have regenerated 
industry. The TUC Economie Reviews in 1975, 1976, 1977 and 1978 all 
urged on the government the absolute necessity of an industnal strategy 
and measures to increase employment and the growth necessary to 
sustain wage increases. The 1976 Review spelled out in detail what such 
a strategy required of government, employers and trade unions, with a 
check-list for trade union representatives to follow up the progress of 
Planning agreements. !™ 


That all this ended in the ‘winter of discontent’, when the Callaghan 
government refused to raise public sector wages in lne with those 
granted in private industry, should not lead us to assume that what 
happened had to be. It was in any case industry and not finance that 
was calling the tune. And, for the record, investment at home was 
raised in 1977 to an all-time high of 21 per cent of the National Product, 
with the overseas proportion at 2.5 per cent. It was only after 1979 that 
home investment was cut back and overseas investment increased, 
though it never rose to be more than half the home investment figure, 
and was not double, as Anderson claims 45 


For Anderson and Leys to criticize Labour government performance is 
one thing; it 1s quite another for them to accept Correlli Barnett’s 
retrospective support for Thatcherism in laying the blame for British 
industry’s failure to compete on Labour’s obsession with the Welfare 
State and on the unions’ hold on outdated restrictive practices. The 
Bnitish malaise is not too much public spending; it 1s probably too little 
if comparison is made with the Scandinavian countries. To follow 
Thatcher in seeing welfare provisions only as an expenditure out of the 
resources of the nation, rather than as a contribution to them, should 
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by now have been corrected by what we know of lost working time 
from ill-health and of the alienation of an unmotivated work force.137 
The real malaise has to be sought in the class structure and in the 
divisive educational system, which Mrs Thatcher has so brilliantly 
exploited. 


The City Today 


The rise ın the power and importance of the City of London today may 
seem to provide the final confirmation of Anderson’s view of the long 
history of British capitalism, always down-grading industry at home in 
favour of commercial activity overseas. Whatever the rhetoric, Thatcher 
was not interested in industrial competitiveness and certainly failed to 
restore it. This is certainly true, but ıt follows rather from her understand- 
ing of the demands of the giant transnational companies (her husband 
after all had been a director of BP) than from any commitment to the 
world-wide role of the City of London. From one viewpoint it must 
seem that the concessions made by the Thatcher government to the 
‘Big Bang’, with freedom for a purely banking and commercial role to 
predominate in British capitalism, can be held to justify the whole 
Ingham thesis and Anderson’s and Leys’s support for it. From another 
view, however, the actuality of the ‘Big Bang’ is that the whole of 
world capitalism has become caught up in speculative activity that could 
dwarf that of the 19208 and end in an even more devastating crash. 


The fact 1s that industrial companies are as deeply involved in this 
activity as the banks and commercial concerns. The merger mania in 
Britain in the last decade has been as much in industry as in finance. 
There has never been since the Second World War that sharp distinction 
between banking and industry that Ingham believes in and Anderson 
and Leys have seized upon. In my study of the City in 1958, repeated 
in 1966 and again in 1980, I found that about 140 merchant bankers sat 
on the boards of at least half the top 120 home industrial companies 
and of 40 of the biggest British overseas companies. In many cases of 
these top home and overseas companies the merchant banker was the 
chairman or deputy chairman. Contrary also to what Ingham says 
about the finance of industry, while 80 per cent of the increase in gross 
assets of quoted companies in the 1960s continued to come from internal 
sources, the top 116 largest UK companies took 90 per cent of the new 
capital issued on the Stock Exchange. This hardly confirms Richard 
Minns’s view, which Ingham quotes, that the merchant bankers were 
only on the boards of industrial and overseas companies to ‘keep a 
watching brief.!0 They performed the same coordinating function as 
the big banks in Germany and the zaibatsw in Japan. 


The trouble with the great arches of continuity from which Anderson 
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looks out is that major discontinuities tend to be missed. There can be 
no doubt that the new outflow today of British capital through portfolio 
investment in foreign companies is a major discontinuity—in 1986 £19 
billion, compared with {9 billion of direct investment by British 
companies ın their affiliates and subsidiaries.'4! Ingham sees no disconti- 
nuity. In this he draws heavily on Minns’s studies of banking capital’s 
share in the profits of production throughout the world, although he 
criticizes Minns ‘because he does not fully appreciate the precise nature 
of the City’s practices which . . . are commercial rather than banking or 
finance’.!42 In his book Pesscon Fads and British Capital published ın 
1980, Minns had argued that ‘the whole of capital based in the UK could 
switch into financing while still remaining dependent on surplus value 
created elsewhere in the capitalist world.!“ But he did not suggest that 
he thought it likely. 


Leys, as we saw earlier, accepted totally the broader Ingham definition 
of ‘commercial’ activity, and Anderson naturally acknowledges ‘the 
importance of the financial and commercial sectors within the UK 
economy today’. Anderson, however, also clearly recognizes that the 
majority of the banks and, still more, of the assets in the City of 
London’s markets are today not British but American, Japanese and 
continental European, and completes the sentence we have just quoted 
with the enigmatic words ‘even as their articulation to it, viewed 
structurally, has become more attenuated. Under Thatcher the City has 
boomed as never before, but never so much as an enclave rather than 
an engine of British capitalism as a whole.’!45 


Sol after all that, where are we? The City bankers, with their landown- 
ing interests and their Treasury links, which provided the hegemonic 
form of British capital, are reduced now to a mere ‘enclave of British 
capitalism as 2 whole’! And what would the whole be if the City 1s the 
enclave? Geoffrey Ingham’s has become nothing more than the study 
of an enclave. Yet the tragic irony ın all this is that the City today is 
truly but an enclave—not ın British capitalism but in world capitalism— 
and not the engine of anything except of the revolving wheels of a 
casino, That it was not always so unproductive and that something is 
still left of British industry to build on I have tried earlier to demonstrate. 
Today we can indeed begin to understand what Ingham meant by 
‘commercial’ as opposed to ‘productive’ activity. The Big Bang has 
been accompanied by a merger mania of gargantuan proportions. The 
number of Principals in the Stock Exchange is reduced to less than 
thirty. Eleven out of eighteen purchases of financial companies in the 
City in 1985—86 were made by foreign companies.!4¢ Take-over bids in 
British industry involving UK companies were valued in 1986 at over 
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£50 billions.'47 Why bother about developing their productive strengths 
1f so much money can be made by such commercial activity? 


Ingham 1s after all vindicated then? But nol this 1s a #e# phenomenon 
and there 1s nothing particularly English about it United States financial 
houses are more heavily involved than British even in the City of 
London. Debt ın the USA, which was in the 1960s standing at so per 
cent more than the value of US output, 1s now more than double that 
value.!48 The fact is that when world competition grows and profit rates 
decline, capital becomes cannibalistic. The pikes ın the fish pond begin 
to eat each other. It was the same in the 18803 and 1890s, in the 19208 
and 1930s and now again in the 19808. The conclusion 1s not that we 
have a special kind of capitalism in Britain and one that the USA is set 
to follow, according to Anderson’s last words, but rather that the pikes 
have always been particularly vicious here, and only from time to time 
have the fishes gathered enough strength to hold them at bay. If the 
pikes are now eating each other, the fishes should rejoice. But, to sustain 
Southey’s metaphor a little longer, do we still have enough lively 
fish? 149 





Table Two: UK Balance of Payments (£bn.), annual averages 1978-79 and 1985-86 


1978-79 198 s—86 
Visible Exports 37-5 74 
Imports 40.0 80 
Defiaat — 2.5 (excluding — 6 (excluding 
ol — 1.5) ol ~ 10.5) 
Services: Financial Credit 53 12 
Debit =a 45 
Balance +3.2 +75 
Other Credit 82 12 
Debit —8.1 145 
Balance o.1 23 
IPD Direct Credit 5.0 13.0 
and portfolio Debit — 4.0 —9.5 
Balance 1.0 35 
UK Banks Credit 8.0 34.0 
Debit —8.0 — 340 
Balance 0.0 oo 


Source. Esowomre Trends 
Note: PD = Interest, Profits, Dividends 


Anderson recognizes the importance of the City’s foreign earnings— 
enclave though it may be—but it is easy to exaggerate their importance 
by showing how the positive balance of financial services in Britain’s 
whole foreign payments balance covers the deficit (even after the oil 
revenues) on visible trade. The gross figures, however, are not compar- 
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able, as Table Two shows. Britain’s financial service income has trebled 
in the six years covered by the table, while exports only doubled in 
money terms, but the value of exports 1s still six times the value of 
financial services. This may be compared with the relative role of 
services and goods in the lest century as shown in Table One. In the 
18508 exports of goods were valued at four times the value of financial 
services and only three times in the 1900s. Today property income from 
overseas 13 only a sixth gross and a twentieth net of the value of exports, 
whereas in the late nineteenth century this income was equal to as much 
as a third of the value of exports. British capital cannot look to the 
City’s earnings for its salvation. Still less can British labour. We shall 
have to find some more lively fish in the sea. 


Conclusions 


Anderson concludes his article with a sombre estimate of the hopes for 
British capital asd for British labour. Britain lacks the technocracy of 
France, the interventionist banks of Germany, the coordinating and 
directive energy of State and zathetsw in Japan or the disciplined Labour 
Movements of Sweden and Austria. The UK state is a powerful 
instrument of coercion but not of social engineering. The British form 
of financial and mercantile capital has no industrial reconstructive 
power. British labour lacks central authority or the power of operative 
corporatism. Colin Leys sees no regenerative power in British manufac- 
turing and recommends Ingham’s analysis of the City and Industry 
because it must help to reduce the ‘scope for prevarication about policy 
on the Left’, and adds his own warning that the ‘political weakness of 
industrial capital . . . is not a mysterious deficiency of British manufac- 
turers but a product of their historic fear of the British working class— 
that has always led them to give priority to their alliances with other 
fractions of capital even at the expense of subordination within that 
alliance.’!51 Ingham himself concludes with Marx’s words that ‘the gang 
which knows nothing about production and has nothing to do with it’ 
remains firmly in control. Isolated and narrowly economic adjustments 
‘lack the necessary institutional political means’, and attempts at their 
creation mobilize the most deeply entrenched forces of tradition in 
British society.!52 


However firmly the three proponents of the City-Bank~—Treasury 
nexus—Inghem, Leys and Anderson—have sought to claim for it a 
hegemonic role in British capital, reality has kept breaking through. 
And the reality is one of a deeply divided ruling class and of many ups 
and downs, many twists and turns among the dominant fractions and 
qualitative changes in that class.!53 The great arch gives a view only 
from a great height. Closer to the ground we have found many differing 
power groups and many changes of role and strategy. Capitalism is not 
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a monolith that Labour faces, and it is now more deeply divided than 
ever by the internationalization of capital and the new alliances of 
British and Japanese, British and German, British and Swiss as well as 
British and American financial and industrial groups. 


At the same time, the divisions in the Bntish working class have also 
to be recognized, the historic origin of sectional unions of trades, the 
aristocracy of labour, and the later industrial unions of the semi-skilled 
and general unions of the unskilled. But Anderson’s notion that the 
weakness of industrial labour ‘corresponds to’ the weakness of industrial 
capital in the British class system is without foundation.!4 There is no 
large class of self-employed workers in commerce in Britain; it is, in 
fact, far smaller than in most other developed capitalist countries. There 
are no peasants. There is a strong professional middle class, but it is a 
class of employees of private capital or of the state. The numbers 
employed tn the City are small indeed and all but a very few are women 
employed as clerks and incidentally among the more militant of the 
new recruits to trade unions. The major weakness of Bntish workers 
is their insularity. This is the more serious today because the internation- 
alization of capital demands a corresponding internationalism from 
labour. But the very fact that capital is Britain 1s becoming less and less 
British-capital removes at once the appeal of national interest which has 
in the past both reinforced the workers’ insularity and incorporated 
them in national policies, in wars and imperialist adventures and in 
many lesser excursions that were not of their making or to their 
advantage. 


I am predicting a much more open situation than the rigidly determined 
scenario that Anderson, Leys and Ingham have presented. The City of 
London is no longer a British institution but an international enclave. 
The radical right has retired its landed gentry to open their stately 
homes to the public at weekends in the summer. What remains of 
British industry still holds a few commanding heights and not only in the 
hypermarkets. Even British management shows signs of improvement. 
Local government has fought back against the central state with remark- 
able resilience. The trade unions have come through the ravages of 
unemployment and the attacks of the Thatcher government with the 
loss of only the extra three million members that they added to their 
number in the 19703, and with a strengthened commitment to political 
activity. A new generation of trade union representatives has emerged 
at the workplace with a level of education that is qualitatively different 
from that of their fathers and mothers. Their current concern is just to 
survive, but this could be transformed by effective political leadership. 
Their links with the professional workers have been strengthened by 
the shared impact of Thatcher’s hammer; their association with the 
hundreds of special issue groups ranging from Age Concern and Shelter 
to CND and War on Want has stemmed the leak of the professions 
into the SDP, if only just. The country’s educational system 1s slowly 
recognizing the claims of technology, CDT is an important element in 
the school curriculum and there are more home computers per hundred 
households than anywhere else in the world. Thatcher has ravaged the 
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universities, but some centres of excellence have survived; and there 
are moles in the Treasury. Another paper is required to indicate how 
these remaining bridgeheads for the future advance of Labour ın Britain 
might be exploited. 


All this is on the assumption that the whole structure of world capital 
does not shortly collapse.!55 This question is what should be drawing 
our attention, not the peculiar crisis of Britain within that structure. 
British capital is certainly peculiarly exposed because of the weakness 
of its industrial base and its extended international linkages. But the 
main centre of the crisis lies elsewhere. One has cried ‘Wolfl’ before— 
in the crisis of 1929, in the Korean War, in the oil hike of 1973. Each 
time the structure held. Can it, however, survive the vast accumulation 
of world debt today and the unprecedented deficit of the strongest 
capitalist state? As in 1929, the statesmen seem to be mesmerized. “We 
have nothing to fear from a world slump,’ I heard Mr Lawson say, 
echoing President Hoover’s ‘Prosperity has come to stay’ of October 
1929. But if the wolf is really at the door this time, what defences do 
we have? And, since we cannot fight alone, what allies can we win in 
other countries? 


13 Jt should be noted thar this was sent to press before the crash of October 1987, which has amply 
remforced my argument 
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Feminist Politics in Japan 


The situation of women in Japan, perhaps the most advanced capitalist nation 
today, raises a number of issues that will seem at once familiar and highly 
distinctive to an international readership.* What is the role of women’s 
labour, and how have capital and the state attempted to regulate it? How 
have women themselves theorized this relationship? What is the ideological 
importance of motherhood? How has the state attempted to use or regulate 
women’s reproductive capacity? The answers to these and other questions 
will express the fact that the problems facing contemporary Japanese women 
are essentially the problems of advanced capitalism, though inserted within 
a cultural framework that is considerably different from those of Europe or 
- America. The present article will take a broad view of feminist politics in 
Japan, and not seek to push everything into a falsely unified ‘women’s 
movement’. Women have also been active in, for example, consumer, peace 
and anti-pollution groups, often contributing in these ways to a feminist 
critique of Japanese society. We must begin our analysis, however, with a 


az 


bnef account of the historical background of modern Japan. For 
while discussion of women no longer focuses on issues of economic 
development—as it often does in other Asian countries—it is necessary 
to consider certain decisions made in the early days of Japan’s moderniza- 
tion that have had a powerful influence on the position of women today. 


The Imperial Legacy 


The years from 1868 to 1898, following the Meiji Restoration, were a 
period of intense economic and political modernization, in which female 
factory labour played a significant role. The first industrialization was 
carried out in the textile industry, and the capital gained was then 
reinvested in heavier and heavier industry. Revenue for the moderniza- 
tion programme was raised by the imposition of a land tax that placed 
major stress on rural areas, and it was above all the daughters of poor 
farmers who staffed the new factories—they accounted for more than 
sixty per cent of the industrial labour force until the 19208. Others were 
sold to brothels or even sent to South-East Asia as Aeraynki san 
(prostitutes), their repatriated earnings forming an important source of 
foreign currency. 


In these years the political and legal system of the new state was 
also established: Japan was to be a constitutional monarchy, with the 
democratic rights of the people—particularly women—severely limited. 
However, the importation of liberal ideas through the writings of 
Rousseau, Mill and Spencer gave justification to demands for ‘Freedom 
and Popular Rights’ and made possible the first theorization of ferninism 
in Japan.! Kishida Toshiko toured the country giving speeches on 
behalf of the Freedom and Popular Rights Movement, and Kusunose 
Kita became the first woman to demand voting nghts on the grounds 
that she was the head of the family after her husband’s death.? 


For its part, the Japanese state failed to embrace liberal ideas in any 
real sense, preferring to base itself on the alternative model provided 
by Prussia. In the Constitution of 1890, individual rights and duties 
were defined as subject to the power of the Emperor,’ and there was 
little scope for women to demand ‘natural rights’ in a state which did 
not even recognize the concept. The Civil Code of 1898 introduced a 
number of laws which relegated women ideologically—if not in fact— 
to the domestic sphere in a patriarchal family based on the principle of 
primogeniture. Married women had no political rights and no claims 
over property brought into a marriage.4 Although they were now able 


* I would like to express my thanks to Saito Chiyo, Aoki Yayoi and the women of the Asan Women’s 
Assocation who generously made ime to be intervewed in January 1987 Aoki, Saito and several 
other frends also provided books and otber resources 

1 R Bowen, Rabeliew and Democracy m Moye Japan, Berkcicy 1980, p 200 

15 L Severn, ‘Femmrst Concsm in 1880s Japan The Expenence of Kishida Toshuko’, Saws 6/4, 
1981 

3H Tanaka, M Semth, The Japanu Lega! Spree, Tokyo 1976, p 637. 

4 Women could not vor, end Article Five of the Law oo Polincal Assembly and Assoctanon of 1889 
(later to become the Peace Preservanon Law) prevented women from joinmg polineal partes or 
attending polincal meetmgs 
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to petition for divorce, the grounds were different for husbands and 
wives. Patriarchal power in the home was explicitly linked with Imperial 
power and played a crucial role in mobilizing loyalty to the Emperor 
as the figurehead of the new state. This family structure was presented 
as ‘traditional’ and ‘uniquely Japanese’, but in reality 1t was an imposition 
of the samurai form on a population which had shown a great diversity 
of marriage and inheritance practices from region to region. 


Ideologies concerning women’s role in the family—particularly the so- 
called ryosa: kenbo (‘good wives and wise mothers’) ideology—an amal- 
gam of Confucian and Western ideas‘—were developed to underline 
the umportance of mothers as educators of children. A new emphasis 
on monogamy buttressed by ideas of romantic love compensated women 
for their lack of mghts in the political sphere. Education was made 
compulsory for boys and girls in 1872, but much of women’s school- 
ing—even in the new women’s colleges—was designed to fit individuals 
to the roles of wife and mother. Initially women’s education was often 
carried on in mission schools, which promoted ideas of ‘separate spheres’ 
and romantic love in marnage. Although private women’s colleges and 
medical schools were established, it was some years before women could 
attend national universities. 


It is tempting to dismiss philanthropic societies such as the Red Cross 
and the Japanese chapter of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union—both established in the 1880s—as conservative groups uphol- 
ding a traditional view of women’s role. Although they did not question 
marnage and the family, ther welfare activities did bring them into 
contact with the situation of factory workers, prostitutes and other 
working women. Indeed, they were one of the few socially sanctioned 
ways for middle-class women to engage ın activities outside the home.’ 
These groups also supported women’s political rights and demanded 
an end to concubinage—ike similar groups in the West, they were 
concerned with sexually transmitted disease and promoted monogamy 
and reform of male sexual behaviour as an answer to this problem.® 
They campaigned against prostitution and publicized the problem of 
Aaraynki-saa.9 The formation of the first patriotic women’s organization 
(Arkokn Føin Kei) in 1901 mobilized conservative women into support 
for mulitarism.10 


The first women’s magazines were started in the late nineteenth century. 
Some concerned themselves with home and family, but others provided 
a forum for discussion of political ideas. Tokutom: Soho of the Mixyxsha 


3 Glock, Japan's Modera Myths The Ideodegy of the Lats Mog Perd, Princeton 1985, p 165 
é Tekemure Iteue, Jast se Rakı, vol. 2, Tokyo 1972, pp 79-85 
7S L Sevren, Flowers m Sadi The Begamsgs of Fomenest Coascreecects m Modern Japon, 1983, pp 387- 
113 
* It i interesung to note that the Kyofuka: Temperance Unton celeboord ns centenary in 1986, 
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? Severs, op cit, 1983, P 95 
"Ibd, ports Mitchell, Patras Women’s Greaps m Pre-War japan, onpublebed thene, Adelaide 
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established the Ketei Zasshi (Home Magazine) at the height of discussions 
on the new family system,!! while Iwamoto Zenji, principal of a women’s 
college, launched the Christian-influenced Jogakw Zasshi (Women’s Edu- 
cation Magazine) in 1885.1? Contributors supported women’s political 
tights, but argued for monogamous marriage based on romantic love, 
and emphasized women’s education for the purpose of bringing up 
children. 


Socialists and Suffragists 


Socialist groups began to appear in the early 19008. The first socialist 
magazine for women, also called Kater Zasshi, was edited by Sakai 
Toshihiko, a male journalist sympathetic to women’s issues. In 1904, 
however, Socialist women established their own magazines: Sweet Home 
and Niyusezk: so Fujin (Women of the Twentuth Century). In one of the 
first editions of Sekas Fayin (Women of the World, 1907-09), editor Fukuda 
Hideko cniticized the Patriotic Women’s Association, and promoted 
pacifism and socialism. Independent socialist women’s groups such as 
the Ssksranka: and Yokakai appeared in the 1920s,'4 and other socialist 
women were active in the women’s divisions of unions and left-wing 
political parties.15 It was generally socialist women who raised the 
problems of working women, who had, after all, borne much of the 
burden of Japan’s early stages of modernization. The first strikes in 
Japan had been carried out by female textile workers in the 1880s, but 
the male labour movement never successfully integrated women workers 
into the unions.!6 Socialists were also linked with campaigns for the 
promotion of birth control and family planning, but the state considered 
such activities to be subversive. In 1922 Margaret Sanger was prevented 
from addressing public meetings on birth contro]. Later, in 1936, 
Ishimoto Shidzue opened the first birth control clinic, but she was 
arrested a year later and the clinic was closed down.17 


The journal Seto (Blue Stocking)!® (1911-16) started as a women’s 
literary journal, but its tone changed over the years under the influence 
of Swedish feminist Ellen Key’s maternalist philosophy and Emma 
Goldmann’s anarchism. Sesfosha (the Blue Stocking Society) has proved 
to be the most memorable manifestation of feminism in pre-war Japan. 
The poetry of Hiratsuka Raicho and Yosano Akiko continues to be 
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quoted and Raicho is seen as a role model for some modern feminists.!9 
Although the pages of Seite may have lacked political sophistication,” 
involvement with the journal provided an opportunity for what we 
would now call ‘consciousness raising’ and many of its writers subse- 
quently engaged in various kinds of feminist activism. Former members 
of the Seitosha went on to form the first suffrage groups,?! to found 
other journals, and to participate in labour activism and proletarian 
writers’ groups. Yamakawa Kikue eventually became the first head of 
the Women and Minors’ Division of the Department of Labour in post- 
war Japan. Ichikawa Fusae directed the women’s division of the early 
union group, the Ymeskei, and was one of the most popular and visible 
members of the Diet in the post-war period. 


In the nineteen-thirties two anarchist feminist journals appeared. Up tll 
then anarchism had often been exemplified by a philosophy of ‘direct 
action’, with such women as Kanno Suga, Ito Noe and Kaneko Fumiko 
being involved in spectacular political incidents. Hasegawa Shigure, a 
former contributor to Seite, edited the anarchist feminist arts journal 
Nyonin Geynutsn (Women’s Arts) (1929-30), while historian Takamure 
Itsue established Fayes Sensen (The Women's Front) (1930-31), 2 journal 
devoted to political discussion. Takamure debated the merits of social- 
ism and anarchism for women with such writers as Matsumoto Masae.” 
She also wrote novels, poetry and political articles, but is chiefly 
remembered for her lifelong devotion to women’s history. 


In 1930 a bill for limited female suffrage was actually passed by the 
Lower House. (Universal manhood suffrage had been attained in 1925.) 
Feminists protested that they wanted full female suffrage or nothing at 
all, but at any event the bill failed to pass the Upper House and was 
one of the last opportunities for serious discussion of women’s rights. 
After the Manchurian Incident of 1931 Japan’s militarist policies were 
escalated, and women were also co-opted into support for the war 
effort. In 1932 the Third National Women’s Suffrage Conference was 
able to issue a statement to the effect that ‘From the standpoint of 
women, we firmly oppose the present rise of fascism’,™ but the last 
such conference was held in 1937, and its members were gradually co- 
opted into support for the military. In Japan, as in other countries, 
women’s labour was mobilized for the war effort. However, this often 
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took the form of volunteer labour, while single or childless women 
were preferred for paid factory labour.> 


Left-wing political activity was forced underground in this period, and 
the only opportunity for the participation of women in public life was 
through the patriotic organizations. The Patriotic Women’s Association 
had existed since 1901, and the Women’s National Defence Organization 
(Nibos Kokubo Fuyin Kai) was established in 1932. Eventually, all women 
were mobilized under the Das Nibox Fin Kas (All Japan Women’s 
Association) in 1940.% Some feminists, most notably Ichikawa Fusae, 
appear to have genuinely believed that cooperation with the authorities 
would help to gain legitimacy for feminist demands.?” But in the 
case of Yamada Waka, for example—another former member of the 
Seitosha—participation in official structures marked a conservative 
ideological shift and illustrated the dangers of a simplistic maternalist 
philosophy. Yamada and the Motherhood Protection League could 
claim to have achieved state support for the protection of widowed 
mothers in 1937, a8 feminists had been demanding for several years. 
But this reflected the ambivalent nature of the state’s relationship to 
women, and was only granted when it could be linked to its pro- 
motherhood policies. The same regime arrested Ishimoto Shidzue for 
her promotion of birth control, enjoined women to produce more 
babies for the state, and only allowed abortion on eugenic grounds. 


A brief summary cannot do justice to the range of feminist activity in 
pre-war Japan, but a number of areas have a definite relevance for 
contemporary feminism. The great interest in the meaning of mother- 
hood was useful where a recognition of women’s reproductive capacity 
was linked to analysis of the material basis of women’s oppression, as 
in the debates among Hiratsuka, Yosano and Yamakawa on state 
protection for motherhood.» The valorization of motherhood, however, 
left women open to further exploitation. Maternalist values may be 
associated as easily with fascism as with pacifism, as is shown by the 
experiences of Nazi Germany and Italy under Mussolini. 


There has been a link between feminism and pacifism since the earliest 
days of Japanese feminism. In 1904, during the Russo-Japanese war, 
Yosano Akiko was castigated for her anti-war poetry and Fukuda 
Hideko was critical of the pro-militarist Patriotic Women’s Association. 
Sekas Fin always carried reports on pacifist activities from overseas. 
However, the lack of a coherent theory of the links between sexism 
and militariam left women without the means to resist co-optation into 
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the war effort. The dominant pre-war view of women, shared by many 
non-socialist feminists, placed them firmly in the home and gave little 
recognition to the contribution of women’s labour. This familial ideol- 
ogy was established in the early Meiji period, and it is one of the tasks 
of feminist historians to explode the myth of the unique, transhistorical 
Japanese family system, an ideological construct which has been used 
to justify women’s relegation to the domestic sphere. After Japan’s 
defeat in World War Two, there were to be dramatic changes ın the legal 
position of Japanese women, but strong traces of pre-war ideologies and 
practices remained. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


During the Allied occupation from 1945 to 1952 Japan’s legal system 
was completely overhauled, and General MacArthur 18 often given sole 
credit for the dramatic changes in the legal position of women. Accord- 
ing to documents of the occupation forces, the rationale for granting 
female suffrage was that they would be more ‘peace-loving’ and chal- 
lenge the militarist traditions of the Japanese state.*! But such a unilateral 
reading of history ignores the existence of a pre-war suffrage movement 
which demanded all of the legislative changes that were eventually 
introduced. Ichikawa Fusae has since recorded her own role in petiton- 
ing on these issues immediately after the surrender.¥ 


The Constitution of 1947 is one of the most liberal in the world. Thus 
Article 14, Para. 1 stipulates: ‘All of the people are equal under the hw 
and there shall be no discrimination in political, economic or social 
relations because of race, creed, sex, social status or family origin.’ This 
is extended to cover marriage, divorce and inheritance, and the Civil 
Code was revised after 1947 to meet the conditions outlined in the 
Constitution. ‘Marriage shall be based only on the mutual consent of 
both sexes and it shall be maintained through mutual cooperation with 
the equal rights of the husband and wife as its basis. With regard to 
the choice of spouse, property rights, choice of domicile, divorce and 
other matters pertaining to marriage and the family, laws shall be 
enacted from the standpoint of individual dignity and the essential 
equality of the sexes.% Divorce 1s granted almost automatically by 
mutual consent, and the grounds for judicial divorce are the same for 
husband and wife. 


As is so often the case, however, legislation has been a very limited 
means to change women’s situation. Remnants of the patriarchal family 
system remained in the Nationality Law and Family Registration system, 
and the Household Registration Law gave the family an official legal 
status and implicitly recognized the father’s role as its head. According 
to the Nationality Law, only men had the right to pass on Japanese 
nationality to their children—on the assumption that the father had the 
major power to determine the domicile and nationality of family mem- 
bers. The Abortion Law and protective provisions of the Labour 


N Quoted in Pharr, Psdtoced Weare m Japan, 1981, p 20 
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Standards Act encoded a view that women’s primary role concerned 
motherhood—in both cases, it was an abstract concept of ‘motherhood’ 
that was to be protected, rather than the welfare of individual women. 


The Labour Standards Act (1947) prohibited differential treatment in 
wages because of sex, provided women with menstruation, maternity 
and nursing leave, and banned their employment late at night or ın 
dangerous occupations. It thus became possible to sue employers guilty 
of discriminatory practices, although, as we shall see, this was no casy 
matter. In the first post-war elections on 10 April 1946, an estimated 
67 per cent of the twenty million eligible women cast their votes, and 
in more recent years female participation has actually exceeded that of 
men. Already in 1946 several women were elected to the Diet. But 
although a number of female deputies have risen to prominence, women 
have rarely accounted for more than three per cent of the total member- 
ship of the two houses. Only three women have been appointed to the 
Cabinet throughout the post-war period. Despite the problems in 
mainstream political or union participation, however, women have often 
been to the fore in varous kinds of grassroots politics. 


In the immediate post-war period, women’s political activities focused 
on questions that were bound up with a perception of their role as 
wives and mothers. Thus while the new female members of the Diet 
united in pressuring MacArthur to take action on food shortages, two 
large new organizations, the Chifuren (League of Regional Women’s 
Organizations) and the Shufaren (Housewives Association), took shape 
around similar issues. The Shufuren, which took a rice-serving spoon 
as its symbol, has since developed large laboratories in Tokyo for testing 
products, as well as handling consumers’ complaints about defective 
products and involving itself in campaigns to boycott overpriced 
goods.” It has often been women who have brought pollution problems 
to the attention of the nation—an important example was the campaign 
against the Chisso Corporation in Minamata, where most of the men, 
being on the company payroll, could not take action without endanger- 
ing their livelihood.* 


Women have also been active in peace movements throughout the post- 
war period. In 1952, at the first and second meetings of Nibou Fujin 
Kat, women workers, housewives and students issued a call for peace 
and the abolition of nuclear weapons. Chifxres took up the peace issue 
in 1954, and Habeoya Taikai (The Mothers’ Convention) grew out of 
this into a national pacifist movement.’ In 1960, when Japan was due 
to ratify a Security Pact (usually abbreviated as ‘Ampo’) with the United 
States, more than forty women’s groups joined left-wing organizations, 
trade unions and student groups in a protest movement that took up 
the presence of American bases on Japanese soil and Japan’s integration 
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into US military strategy. In Kitafuji, at the foot of Mount Fuji, struggles 
against the appropriation of common land (ériaichi) by US forces and the 
Japanese Jisitai (SelfDefence Forces) have been carried on for several 
decades. There it 1s the ‘grandmothers’ who lead the movement—their 
sons are engaged in wage labour, while their daughters are responsible 
for child-care and farming. Years before Greenham Common, these 
grandmothers were occupying huts on the military practice grounds 
and employing various forms of active and passive resistance. The 
women of Kitafujt continue to provide inspiration for peace activists.*8 


It could be argued that although women’s involvement in such move- 
ments may initially have been an extension of their role in the home, 
the contradictory effect was to make many of them more open to a 
radical critique of gender relations. At any event, in the nineteen 
sixties when student militancy culminated in the occupation of several 
universities,” many women experienced similar contradictions to those 
of their sisters in America and Europe, and disillusionment with the 
(male) Left gave the impetus for a feminist critique of politics. One 
woman who was radicalized at this tıme was Saito Chiyo, the founder 
of the Agora women’s resource centre in Tokyo.” In 1960 Saito watched 
with concern the demonstrations against the Security Pact with the 
United States, abhorring anything which might lead to a revival of 
Japanese militarism.“ When one of the protesters, Kanba Michiko, 
died in a confrontation with the police, Saito was moved to join the 
demonstrations, leaving her young child at home. This experience 
radicalized Saito, as she began to see that ıt was impossible for women 
to take an active role in the world of work or politics while inadequate 
childcare facilities kept them at home. She embarked on a three-year 
campaign to establish a childcare centre in her area, in the course of 
which she met many housewives and helped in the establishment of a 
“Bank of Talents’ (Gino Ginko) so that women could employ their talents 
in the public sphere. Initially there were a number of problems— 
with the expectations of clients and the inexperience of the women 
themselves. It seemed that women needed not only to learn editing, 
writing, commercial and other practical skills, but also to develop 
confidence and assertiveness. 


Eventually, Agora was created as a resource centre where women 
could consider their situation, engage in consciousness-raising and 
assertiveness-training, and gather information as a resource for feminist 
activity. The ‘Labour Exchange’ functions were carried out by BOC (the 
‘Bank of Creativity’). Agora has survived longer than many other 
feminist groups, and it is instructive that ıt grew out of the experiences 
of women themselves, and evolved into a form which best suited their 
needs. Agora now has centres all over Japan—each one having evolved 
to meet the needs of local women. This pattern recurs in feminist 


N Ando Tosluko, Kite Fags se Osaa Tach, Tokyo 1982, L Caldicott, ‘Ar the Foot of the Mountam 
the Shibokusa Women of Moant Fuji’, in Lynn Jones, ed , Keepong the Peace, London 1982. 

P For discusmon of the student Left, see Muto Ichiyo and Inoue Reiko, “The New Left Part Two’, 
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politics in Japan. A group of women meet to try to solve some problem 
close to thetr own lives—pollution, childcare, consumer issues, the 
usurpation of their land by military bases. Although they may not 
initially describe themselves as ‘feminist’, they are then led inevitably 
to a critique of the politics of gender in Japanese society. 


Fighting Women 


By the 1970s Japan’s economy was firmly established on the basis of 
spectacular growth, largely in steel processing and manufacturing. By 
1978, 65 per cent of all working women were married—many of whom 
had returned to temporary or part-time labour in their late thirties or 
early forties, after child-rearing responsibilities had eased.4? It was 
against this background that new forms of women’s political activity 
began to develop around specifically feminist themes. 


In the early 1970s the Tatakas Onna (Fighting Women) group was 
formed to combat conservative moves to eliminate those clauses in 
abortion law which allowed pregnancies to be terminated on the grounds 
that the mother’s welfare would be affected for ‘economic reasons’. 
Members continued to expenment with communal living and childcare, 
and set up the Shinjuku Women’s Liberation Centre.43 The Journal 
Onga Eros (Women—Eros) provided a forum for discussion of marriage, 
sexuality, prostitution, labour and politics from a literary and theoretical 
perspective.“ Countless smaller groups were also formed ın the 19708, 
and their roneoed newsletters formed the basis of a ‘wisi-kow? (mini- 
communications) alternative to the ‘wase-kom? (mass communications) 
which had no place for discussion of women’s tssues—except in a 
sensationalist or patronizing manner. The phrase sawex ribs (women’s 
lib) became a focus of attention in the mass media—but was often the 
butt of ridicule. 


Radical lesbian groups were also formed at this time, and such publi- 
cations as Sxberashii Oxaatachi (Wonderful Women) and The Dyke carried 
panel discussions, translations and writings on the political meaning of 
lesbianism. They also attempted to retrieve a history of lesbianism in 
Japan*S—a significant gap in historical and contemporary accounts of 
Japanese feminism. The L.F. Centre ran women’s parties, consciousness- 
raising and self-defence classes for women, and some of its members 
later founded the first Rape Crisis Centre in Tokyo. Recently the group 
Regwavi has established a newsletter and created a new venue for lesbian 
feminist activities. Lesbian feminist groups have often been on the 
periphery of Japanese feminist activity, but have always had strong 
international links. 


2 Ohashi, Terus, “The Reality of Female Labour in Japan’, Famm letermetmal 1, Tokyo, 1980, p 
17, Kay Eoruko, ‘The Invimble Proletariar Working Women m Japan’, Secs! Prexts 1975, pp 375- 
a7. 
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It is no accident that this flowering of feminist activity roughly coincided 
with similar activities in Europe, America and Australia. In all of the 
advanced capitalist nations women were experiencing the contradictions 
of an education which seemed to promise self-fulfilment, and a labour 
market based on inequalities of class and gender.“ In Japan, too, many 
women had become disillusioned with left-wing politics which ignored 
or dismissed feminist demands. If Japanese women turned to America 
and Europe for theoretical tools to explain their situation, this was 
because they were experiencing similar contradictions. Several feminist 
classics were translated into Japanese, and their influence was marked— 
Margaret Mead’s Male end Female, de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex, Frie- 
dan’s The Feminine Mystiqae, Millett’s Sexnal Politics, Firestone’s The 
Dialectic of Sex. 


While many women pursued ‘liberation’ at an individual level, by 
engaging in consciousness raising around the themes of sexuality, body 
and ideology, there was also a strong strand of reformism. Women 
were demanding institutional changes such as an Equal Opportunity 
Act, and reform of the education system, in the hope that the guarantees 
of equality encoded in the Constitution could somehow be translated 
into reality. International Women’s Year and the ensuing International 
Decade for Women had an incalculable effect on Japanese feminist 
politics. Such groups as Kokwsai Fain Nen o Kikkaks toshite Kodosuru 
oxnatacht #o kai (The International Women’s Year Action Group) were 
able to combine domestc activity with international pressure through 
such forums as the International Women’s Decade conferences in 
Copenhagen, Mexico City and Nairobi. Kedeswrx kat was divided into 
smaller working groups, each of which carried out research and pre- 
sented lectures and public meetings on a particular theme such as 
education, work, the media or divorce. A large number of Kodosurn 
Kai's members were educated working women such as teachers or 
public servants, and their activities were closely related to the concerns 
of these sectors. The group published books and pamphlets on non- 
sexist education, family law, problems of working women, and divorce. 
It also showed considerable skill in attracting media attention through 
demonstrations and sit-ins, and its campaign against a sexist TV commer- 
cial ıs still remembered.” 


In 1977 the poet and academic Atsumi Ikuko founded a new journal, 
Feminist, which was much more ambitious than most of the ‘mini-komi’ 
and attempted to reach a broader audience. Fewiwist was interested in 
the development of a women’s culture, and had a theoretical rather than 
activist orientation. As we have seen, Atsumi acknowledged the heritage 
of early feminism by subtitling the journal ‘The New Scito’. Despite 


# By 1974 approximarcly equal numbers of male and female high-school graduates were advancing 
to higher educanon (31 6 per cent of males and 30 $ per cent of ferneles) However, women tended 
to go oa to two-year colleges, while men generally sendied at four-year anivermues In 1974 women 
were only 18 per cent of the enrolment at four-year universes, and roughly e half majored m 
language and Literature Only one per cent of women were engaged in postgraduate studies Lebra, 
Pauleon, Powers, ‘Introducnon’, Dawes Iz Chengueg Japan, 1976 
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financial difficulties, Feast survived to seventeen issues over three 
years, carrying work by Japanese feminist academics on labour con- 
ditions, the media, the family, education and motherhood, and introdu- 
cing such writers as Adrienne Rich and Sylvia Plath in translation It 
also published two English-language editions, in an attempt to integrate 
the journal into an international network of feminist communication. 
It was not until 1978 that the All Japan Feminist Association was 
formed by Atsum: and her colleagues, but even then it could not be 
said that Femuasst managed to forge strong links with femunist activism 


in Japan. 
The Law and Equal Opportunity 


By 1978, the women of Kodoserx kar had framed a clear set of demands 
for legislative change. In December 1978, Watashi tachi no koyo byodobo 
o tsukuru onna tachi xo Kat (Group to Frame Our Own Equal Opportunity 
Act) was formed in order to bring pressure on the government for the 
creation of an equal opportunity act and the removal of sexist provisions 
from the Nationality Law. Even in 1978, it was possible to sue a 
company for sexual discrimination on the grounds that ıt contravened 
guarantees of equality under the Constitution, but such legal action was 
expensive and time-consuming, and each case had to be argued on an 
individual basis.48 Equality provisions of the Labour Standards Law 
only covered wages, and not promotion or retirement, but many 
judgements referred to Article 14 of the Constitution, which prohibits 
discrimination on the grounds of sex, or Article 90 which requires that 
‘good law and order are to be maintemed’.49 The Labour Standards 
Law also gave women protection from overtime or night-tume work, 
and this was to be the most controversial aspect of demands for 
legislative change. Women demanded an equal opportunity act wsh the 
retention of protective provisions, while the government attempted a 
trade-off, whereby the Equal Opportunity Act would be implemented 
and protective provisions removed. 


The International Women’s Year Action Group was able to mobilize 
sufficient international pressure to embarrass the Government into 
signing the Treaty to End All Forms of Sexual Discrimimation in 
Copenhagen in 1980, with a commitment to ratify the Treaty by 1985. 
The Government turned this into a successful public relations exercise 
by having Nobuko Takahashi—one of the few female ambassadors— 
sign the treaty on its behalf Over the next five years, women campaigned 
ceaselessly in the hope that Japan would introduce an equal opportunity 
act which had some potential for changing the situation of working 
women in Japan. All opposition political parties produced draft legis- 
lation, and the most progressive was presented to the Diet by Socialist 


@ hiiyo Nakamoto sued the Nissan Motor Company over discrimmetory retirement provisions in 
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member Tanaka Sumiko. Althouth Sohyo (the Japan Council of Trade 
Unions) paid lip service to the principle of equality, unions provided 
little support in ant-discrimination cases. One reason 1s that most 
labour contracts only cover individual companies, and national union 
federations have little yurisdiction at this level. It 1s also true, however, 
that the union hierarchy is male-dominated—even in industries with 
large numbers of female workers. Responsibility for childcare often 
makes union activity practically impossible for women. Nor have untons 
shown much interest in providing representation for temporary or part- 
time workers.4 


The Equal Opportunity Act introduced in May 1985 (effective from 1 
Apmil 1986) is a travesty which 1s virtually free of punitive provisions, 
and promises little real change. The act is based on a philosophy of 
‘equality of opportunity’ rather than ‘equality of result’ and 1s not backed 
up by affirmative action programmes. Companies will be encouraged to 
‘make efforts’ to abolish discrimination in recruitment, hiring, transfer 
and promotion They are prohibited from discrimination in retraining, 
welfare, retirement and retrenchment, but no penalties are specified. 
Where a dispute arises, there are three stages of reconciliation—within 
the company, through the local Women and Minors’ Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, and through the local Equal Opportunity Board. 


Nineteen eighty-seven was the first year when university graduates 
sought employment under the new Act, and we are awaiting statistics 
on whether ıt has had any effect at all. Although some feminists feel 
that any act is better than none, most feel that the present law is useless. 
There is some recent evidence, however, that courts are willing to give 
a liberal interpretation to the Act. In the case against Tetsares (the Japan 
Association of Steel Manufacturers}—widely seen as a test of how 
courts would interpret the Constitution in the light of the Equal 
Opportunity Act—the Tokyo District Court ruled in December 1986 
that having separate career tracks for men and women was in violation 
of Article 14 of the Constitution. The court stated that differences in 
promotion and allowances were unconstitutional, but that the company 
had discretion in the deployment of staff. In another recent case in the 
Tottori District Court, female teachers were awarded compensation and 
costs on the grounds that they had been discriminated against ın, 
retirement provisions 5! 


During International Women’s Decade, public money was poured into 
conferences, resource centres and a National Education Centre for 
Women. Nearly every prefecture and major city now boasts some kind 
of women’s centre It is tempting to dismiss such changes as merely 
cosmetic—as vote-catching exercises—and there 1s some truth in this 
view. I, for example, wondered whether women would not rather have 
an adequate childcare centre than yet another women’s library My 
scepticism was softened, however, on visiting the Tokyo Women’s 
Resource Centre in Iidabashi. Its shelves carned a range of feminist 
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publications, and the noticeboard displayed fiers for feminist groups 
and part-time workers’ unions. The centre itself often provided a venue 
for meetings, so that there may be more radical potential in these centres 
than was realized by anyone at a governmental level. Most feminist 
groups, however, are fierce in their insistence on independence from 
government support. 


It 1s also true to say that there has been some change in attitudes 1n the 
last few years. Some women are now able to pursue careers and an 
independent lifestyle without undue pressure, and ıt is possible to see 
some men sharing childcare and, for example, taking children to and 
from creches For the majority of men, however, their working con- 
ditions preclude any participation in domestic labour, and their long 
working hours are the major stumbling block to any change in the 
sexual division of labour. Indeed, the commitment they show to their 
companies would be impossible without the support of women’s dom- 
estic labour. The mass media, however, continue to present a stereotyp- 
ical view of men and women, and there 1s less consciousness of the 
sexism in everyday language and behaviour than we find in Australia 
or America. Women in the mass media are mothers, sexual objects, or 
non-threatening child-figures. Some chapter titles in Jan Buruma’s book 
on Japanese popular culture are instructive——for example, “The Eternal 
Mother’ or ‘Demon Woman’.® In the pages of the comics read by male 
students and workers on rush-hour trains, women are subjected to 
violence, rape and mutilation. Similar fantasies are enacted in porno- 
graphic movies. 


Media stories are also instrumental in instilling a sense of guilt in 
working mothers. When, for example, a death occurred in a private 
childcare centre, media rage was directed against the mother rather than 
the inadequacy of public childcare facilities.’ Sexism 1s linked to racism 
in the portrayal of Asian women. Weekly pulp magazines provide 
guides to brothels in Manila and Seoul, and recent articles on Filipino 
women have linked them with the spread of AIDS in Japan-—with no 
discussion of the responsibility of their male customers. As mentioned 
above, the International Women’s Decade did provide Japanese women 
with an opportunity to form links with women tn other countries. On 
an individual level, women could exchange information and ideas, while 
at a national level, these contacts could be used to bring international 
pressure on a government always sensitive to overseas opinion. Another 
important by-product of International Women’s Decade was the way 
in which Japanese women became conscious of their situation as part 
of Asia. Too often in the past, women had looked to Europe and 
America for inspiration, and had neglected consideration of women in 
neighbouring countries. 
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Japan and Asia 


One reason for Japan’s spectacular economic growth in the post-war 
period was the stimulus provided by its support facilities for American 
military operations in Asia. In the 19508 Japan’s economy benefited 
indirectly from the Korean War, and in the 1960s from the Vietnam 
War. Within Japan, the people affected most directly by this relationship 
lived near American bases or the proposed Narita airport. The women 
of Kitafuji and the farmers of Sanrizuka (Narita), for example, expressed 
solidarity with the peoples of Asia and described their own struggles 
as ‘guerrilla warfare’. 


In the 1970s Japan’s economic activities in Asia came under scrutiny, 
and it was often women’s groups who brought them to public attention. 
By the 1970s, Japanese industry had moved ‘offshore’ in search of 
cheaper labour and fewer controls over environmental pollution. It was 
Filpino, Korean or Indonesian workers—often women—who provided 
labour for these enterprises. Japanese women were affected by this 
process of restructuring as jobs were lost in manufacturing and created 
in service industnes, while South-East Asian women found themselves 
often having to make a dubious choice between sweated labour ın 
electronics or textile plants and the provision of sexual services for the 
tourist tndustry.55 


The issue of ‘sex tours’ to South-East Asia by Japanese men forced 
Japanese women to think of the economic, political and ideological 
links between their own situation and that of Asian women. The Asian 
Women’s Association was most active in raising this issue through 
public meetings, lectures, publications and demonstrations. Matsui 
Yayori—one of the group’s founders and one of the few women to 
reach an editomal position in a major Japanese newspaper—used the 
pages of the Asab: Shinbux, often meenung opposition from senior 
editorial staff. Working groups within the Asian Women’s Association 
conducted research into Japan’s economic activities in Asia, the structure 
of the tourist industry, the Nationality Law, the sexual division of 
labour ın Japan and South-East Asian countries, and attitudes to the 
issue of prostitution in Japan. Their findings were publicized through 
the journal Ayia to Joset Karbo (Asian Women’s Liberation) and the 
lecture series Osna Daigaku (Women’s University). These issues were 
linked with women’s own lives through consideration of Kwrashi xo 
naka no ajia (Asia in everyday life). Members of the association considered 
how the food, clothes, electrical goods and cosmetics they used every 
day were often produced by Asian women under shocking working 
conditions and curtailment of political rights. The Asian Women’s 
Association also concerned itself with political repression and liberation 
struggles in Korea, the Philippines and other countries. These concerns 
were linked with a consciousness of Japanese history, while economic 
imperialism was related to Japan’s military activities in the 19308 and 
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408, and ‘sex tours’ to a history of exploitation of women’s sexuality in 
the process of Japan’s modernization. , 


One of the most successful campaigns of the Asian Women’s Associ- 
ation—led by Socialist Diet member Doi Takako—concerned the 
removal of sexist provisions of the Nationality Law. Under an amend- 
ment passed in January 1985, Japanese women may now pass on 
nationality to their children, and their non-Japanese husbands may be 
naturalized under the same conditions as non-Japanese wives. More 
generally, members of the Association have seen it as their responsibility 
to act in solidarity with Asian women, rather than pitying them as 
‘victims’. The Association has particularly strong links with Filipino 
and Korean groups, and has often staged joint demonstrations with 
them on the issue of ‘sex tours’. 


One group which has not completely purged itself of the ‘victim’ 
mentality is the Nibow Kerisxtokyo kyofuka: (Japan’s WCTU). The most 
recent manifestation of the exploitation of Asian women’s sexuality 1s 
Japayuki-san—the Filipino and Thai women who come to Japan to work 
and are often tricked into prostitution. The KyofwAar has set up a shelter 
for these women, and such charitable activities are strangely reminiscent 
of the group’s philanthropic activities of the late nineteenth century. It 
also, however, engages in educational activities, and has produced a 
slide presentation called Sachrko’s Story in an attempt to make Japanese 
women think of the situation of Asian women ın therr own countries, 
and now in Japan’s bars and Turkish baths. 


The women’s Shelter, which was established by a grant from the 
Ichikawa Fusae Foundation” and is supported by other groups such as 
the Asian Women’s Association, the International Women’s Year Action 
Group, and the International Feminists of Japan, was originally intended 
to rescue Asian women as victims of oppression, but the refuge has 
also been used by Japanese women who have suffered domestic violence. 
Perhaps this will prompt the women of the Kyofuka: to consider more 
deeply the links between the oppression of women in Japanese society, 
and the oppression perpetrated by Japan in South-East Asia. That is, 
such activities may provide one more strand of the increasingly coherent 
critique of structures of domination and subordination which has been 
developed by Japanese women in the 1980s. 


The Late 19808: Beyond ‘Women’s Issues’ 


The past few years have seen more than a simple continuation of Liberal 
Democratic Party rule. The LDP has now firmly consolidated its hold 
on power, and the nghtist policies of the Nakasone faction have gained 
ascendancy. Military matters are once again a focus of attention, and a 
new note of nationalism 1s apparent. In 1987, for the first time, military 
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spending passed the notional boundary of one per cent of GDP, and 
welfare cuts continue. 


Policies of privatization of national industries are putting strain on the 
labour market, and have dealt a major blow to the union movement 
and the parties of the Left. The National Railways, the Tobacco and 
Salt Corporation and the telephone corporation have already been 
privatized, and Japan Airlines will be next. The splitting of the National 
Railways into cight regional authorities caused the loss of an estimated 
100,000 jobs. Many employees were retired from the National Railways 
and re-employed by the new regional corporations, but those who were 
known to have engaged in union activity were seldom rehired, and 
several suicides by union leaders have been reported. A more serious 
consequence, however, was the dismantling of the railway-workers’ 
Kokwsro, one of the strongest and most militant unions, and a significant 
part of the power-base of Sohyo (the left-wing Japan Council of Trade 
Unions). Sohyo, in turn, 1s a major source of support for the Japan 
Socialist Party. 


At the same time, the high value of the yen has weakened export 
industry and intensified the trend for large companies to protect their 
profit margins by moving overseas. Many of the small and medium- 
scale enterprises subcontracted to the major firms have actually been 
forced to close. According to a recent article in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, unemployment has reached its highest level (2.8 per cent) since 
1947, and is projected to nse to 4.2 per cent by 1991. Although the 
real figures are probably much higher, the trend is clear. Technological 
change has also affected the labour market, and the emphasis within 
Japan ıs on the development of high-tech and knowledge-intensive 
industries. Between 1970 and 1982 most new jobs were created in 
technical, clerical and service industries, and 40 per cent of new jobs 
were temporary positions.®! Recent figures on women’s labour confirm 
these trends and show that women still constitute the most vulnerable 
sector of the labour market. 


Between 1975 and 1985 the number of female workers increased by 35 
per cent There are now almost 16 million female salaried workers, who 
make up 35.9 per cent of the total number of salaried workers and 
exceed the number of full-time housewives by some 200,000. Seventy 
per cent of these workers are married, widowed or divorced and 58.3 
per cent are over 35. In 1985, part-tume workers accounted for 22 per cent 
of the female labour force—the total figure of 3,330,000 representing an 
increase of 50,000 over 1984. The most dramatic increase in female 
employment has been in information services and advertising (159.8 per 
cent), commodity leasing (155.6 per cent), food and beverage marketing 
(106.2 per cent), department stores (64.5 per cent) and medicine (62 per 
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cent). In 1975 the proportion of women in managerial positions was 
5.3 per cent, and in 1985 was still only 8.5 per cent. Statistics, however, 
probably give little indication of the number of women involved ın 
mizashobat—bars, Turkish baths and entertainment. 


The vulnerability of women workers 1s increased by the trend towards 
seconded labour and outworking. Many workers formerly employed as 
regular employees are now employed on a casual basis through agen- 
cies, and much word-processing is carried out at home on a piece- 
work basis. ME Kakwaei (Micro Electronic Revolution) and 0A (Office 
Automation) have been “buzz-words’ in recent years, but these trends 
have done nothing to improve the situation of working women.“ The 
Equal Opportunity Act ıs of little use to women in vulnerable positions 
in small companies, and the union movement—which has seldom been 
involved in achieving improvements ın women’s position-—has been 
seriously weakened. The next concern of women workers—indeed, all 
workers——ia Japan is the eventual form of the Labour Standards Law. 
Proposed amendments to this law, presented to the Diet ın March 1987 
but not yet passed, contain the following points, in addition to the 
removal of protective provisions for women workers: (1) Working 
hours at present are 48 hours a week. These will be reduced progressively 
to 46 and 44 hours, with the 40-hour week being the ultimate target. 
This, however, only applies to firms employing more than 300 workers. 
(2) Working hours may be variable, calculated on 2 three-monthly rather 
than a daily or weekly basis. (3) Full-time workers are to receive ten 
days paid annual leave. Part-trme workers will receive leave on a pro- 
rata basis. (4) Overtime, holiday labour and offsite working conditions 
are to be regulated by managementHabour negotiation, 


The removal of daily limits on working hours and the provision for 
labour~management negotiation will result in a de facto deregulation 
of working conditions. Now that only 23 per cent of Japanese workers 
are unionized,®© this will mean a significant weakening of the power of 
labour. In non-unionized workplaces, negotiation may be carried out 
between management and 50 per cent of regular (wot part-time or casual) 
staff. If these amendments are carried, the situation of women workers, 
casual workers in the computer industry, and other part-time workers 
and outworkers will be seriously weakened. The only optimistic note 
in the present situation 1s the trend towards the creation of part-time 
workers’ unions, which seem to have had an effect on some workplaces, 
if not on a national basis.67 It seems, then, that the so-called Equal 
Opportunity Act may have been achieved at the cost of de facto 
deregulation of working conditions in Japan. 


© The sruanon of these workers ns discussed in Isobe Akiko et al, ‘Tedayon Rodo Yabakareru Onna 
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The connection between Equal Opportunity and removal of protective 
provisions 1s, of course, thoroughly tendentious. If a// Japanese workers 
had the protection afforded workers in other advanced countries, there 
would be no need for special provisions for women other than parenting 
leave. It has been suggested that there is insufficient consciousness of 
class in the Japanese women’s movement, but feminists’ insistence on the 
retention of protecive provisions reflects a recognition that vulnerable 
women workers will be affected most by any change to the Labour 
Standards Law—that 1s, feminist activists have refused to be divided 
into ‘elitist? and ‘anti-elitist’ factions. 


‘A Japanese-style Welfare State’? 


Another factor which affects the structure of the labour market and the 
position of women 1s the ageing of Japanese society. Japan now has 
the longest life expectancy in the world, and aged people number 
roughly ten per cent of the population. At the moment there are five 
working people for every aged person, but this ratio 1s expected to 
decrease to 3.9:1 by the year 2000, and 2.5:1 by 2020. Despite this 
increase in the numbers of aged people requiring welfare, the govern- 
ment share of medical and other expenses has been progressively cut, 
and the individual’s share of the burden increased. According to the 
dominant ideology, the aged have traditionally been cared for in an 
extended family where three generations shared the same residence. 
This view, however, is romantic in the 1980s, when most families live 
in houses or apartments barely large enough to house a basic nuclear 
unit, and many families of ‘salarymen’ are transferred to regional areas 
for part of the husband’s career, thus putting further strain on the 
extended family. Although the nuclear family with both parents may 
still be the norm, the number of families headed by females is rising. 
In 1983 there were 718,000 such families, 2 13 per cent increase since 
1978. The average household income of female-headed families was 45 
per cent of the national average, and almost 80 per cent of divorced 
wives received no support from their former husbands.® 


Slogans concerning the ‘unique’ Japanese family system and LDP calls 
for ‘a Japanese-style welfare state’” reflect a desire to make the family 
shoulder the major burden of care for the aged and the handicapped. 
While women are mainly engaged in part-time labour, they will be able 
to look after the aged and handicapped. This burden cannot be shared 
by men while they work the longest hours of any developed country. 
The ‘Japanese-style welfare state’ will also be supported by promotion 
at the local level of volunteer work by women. 


Given the present political situation, many feminist groups concentrated 
in 1987 on a balance-sheet of International Women’s Decade, and on 
the consideration of priorities for action in the next few years. Agora 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary tn the summer of 1987, and Saito 


@ Kore: ha shaka: o yuku sar joer: no kat, Dar yos kas poser m yore ree monda carpepeme (1586), p 
14 

S Offical statisncs quoted in Japan Fomndatea Newsietter, June 1985 

R McCormack, op at, p 53 
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Chiyo was confident that this would mark the start of a new generation 
of activity for the group.”! Saito now shares much of the running of 
Agora with a group of paid workers, and the journal Agora 1s on a firm 
financial basis, The BOC office is run in accordance with Saito’s views 
oo humane working conditions—although wages are low, each worker’s 
hours allow her to devote tme to children or other responsibilities. 
According to Saito’s vision for Japanese society, men too would work 
reduced hours, and this would allow thém to share childcare and care 
for the handicapped and aged. 


The Asian Women’s Association celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
March 1987. Its journal, Asian Women’s Liberation, is relatively secure 
financially, and the Association has continued its concern with Japan’s 
economic activities in Asia and political and cultural links with other 
Asian women. A recent issue of the journal carried songs and poetry 
from women in several Asian nations, accompanied by comment on the 
political situation.” The major theme for the group’s activities in 1987 
is the problem of ‘development aid’ How is Japan’s foreign aid affecting 
women in Asta? Does ıt benefit the local people or Japanese capital? 
The group is keen to hear from women ın other countries working on 
the issue of development aid. Matsu: Yayort notes that the themes of 
International Women’s Decade were ‘Peace, Equality and Develop- 
ment’. In Japan, she notes, the first two were given emphasis at the 
expense of considering how ‘development’ affected third-world women. 
The present activities of the Asian Women’s Association are an attempt 
to redress this balance.” 


The International Women’s Year Action Group has been reborn as the 
Women’s Action Group (Kodosarw onna tachi no kai). At its inaugural 
meeting, Ueno Chizuko, feminist academic and current ‘media personal- 
ity’ of Japanese feminism, reviewed recent trends in the Japanese 
women’s movement. The Action Group now has working groups 
on the mass media, women and work, education, international links, 
networking, and theory. The education group has campaigned around 
removal of sexist educational practices following the ratification of the 
UN treaty on ending sexual discrimination. It has been particularly 
critical of the new Aatezka (home economics course), on the grounds 
that although both boys and girls must take ıt at middle-school level, 
it May perpetuate sexist stereotypes and link up with the ideology of 
the ‘Japanese-style welfare state’. 


The mass media group 18 concentrating on the issue of pornography. 
A public meeting in February 1987 considered this issue from both 
an ideological and economic standpoint.” Some speakers considered 
pornography as an expression of derogatory attitudes towards women 
in Japanese society, while others focused on the economic structure of 


T Interview with the auchor, January 1987 
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the pornography industry. The participants ranged from high-school 
students to elderly women, with several nationalities present—which 
suggests that a broad spectrum of women feel that this issue affects 
them directly. It is also possible to link the pornography issue with a 
pervasive attitude of violence towards women in Japanese society, as I 
have argued elsewhere.’ This includes not only domestic violence, but 
also various forms of psychological violence, and the violence of 
unnecessary medical procedures, as exemplified in the Fujimi Byoin 
scandal.” 


One trend of the 1980s which has intensified in recent years is the 
cooperation of several women’s groups—often together with consu- 
mers’ and citizens’ groups—in coalitions around a particular issue that 
require coordinated national activity. It has often been suggested that 
citizens’ movements in Japan are fragmented, divided and ineffective.” 
Thanks to the women’s movement, however, there has been a recent 
trend towards the linking of seemingly disparate issues in a coherent 
critique of the masculinist, militarist nature of the modern Japanese 
state. This became apparent in campaigns against changes to the abortion 
law in 1982, and recent campaigns on the Equal Opportunity Act 
brought together a coalition of 48 groups.’9 


In 1982 Murakami Masakuni (Diet member and leader of the right- 
wing religious and political group Seicho no Ie) led a new campaign for 
the removal of the ‘economic reasons’ clause in the abortion law, using 
propaganda from the Moral Majority in America and inviting Mother 
Theresa to Japan. The 1982 campaign against Murakami and the 
proposed amendment was coordinated by a coalition of over seventy 
groups (Soshiren), including anti-War, ant-pollution and anti-nuclear 
groups and organizations supporting the rights of the handicapped. 
They recognized that moves to change the abortion law were part of 
a coherent right-wing philosophy of increased spending on military 
expansion and resulting privatization of welfare. The ideology which 
relegated women to the private sphere of domestic labour also denied 
them reproductive freedom. The 1982 coalition met this ideology 
with a coherent critique of Japanese masculinism and militarism. And 
although the proposed amendment was defeated in 1982, women have 
continued their campaign and demanded the removal of the crime of 
aborticide from the Civil Code. 


Recent activities by anti-war and anti-nuclear groups have contributed to 
this critique of Japanese society. In June 1983, rallies against Nakasone’s 
military cooperation with the United States were supported by Sosbiren 
and other women’s groups. Senso e no michi o yurusanai onnatachi wo kai 


™ Review of Ian Bauma, A Japans Mirer, op. ot, pabhshed m JSAA Namrita, June 1986 
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(Women who refuse to follow the road to war) consists of a coalition 
of feminist pacifist activists which holds national meetings every year. 
Another annual event, held on the 15th of August, is the ‘speech 
marathon’ at which women occupy space outside Shibuya Station in 
Tokyo, their loudspeakers vying with those of ultrarightst groups for 
the attention of commuters and shoppers. At one recent meeting the 
women of Kitafuji were prominent. In Zushi (near Tokyo) women 
opposing further encroachment of the US military onto local land have 
been successful in their campaign, and one of their members has been 
elected mayor.®! 


New Directions 


Anti-militarism 1s supported by a revival of interest in Japanese women’s 
history. The research of the Asian Women’s Association has exposed 
the links between Japan’s military activities and present-day economic 
imperialism, raising the question of power’s share in the responsibility 
for the oppression of other Asian peoples.® Several researchers are 
examining the role of women in the national mobilization of the 19408.89 
If women are to be seen as active participants in this process, then the 
next task of feminist historians is to expose the ideological pressures 
which were brought to bear. More than one political commentator has 
already drawn parallels between the 1940s and the 1980s, so that the 
problem has obvious contemporary relevance. The research will also 
be germane to recent theoretical debates on the link between gender 
and fascism in Italy and Germany. 


There has also been great interest in rediscovering the history of feminist 
activism in Japan. One aspect of this is the search for role models, and 
activists such as Hiratsuka and Yamakawa, or the feminist historian 
Takamure Itsue, provide inspiration for contemporary activists. How- 
ever, this interest goes beyond mere nostalgia. An examination of the 
writings of early feminist thinkers may expose the philosophical 
strengths and weaknesses of their arguments, and contribute towards 
an understanding of the failure of pre-war feminism to provide serious 
opposition against the mulitarist regime of the 19308. How was it 
possible that such feminists as Ichikawa, Yamada and Takamure could 
be co-opted under the National Mobilization System? The new 
women’s centres and the reissue of feminist classics and journals in 
facsimile editions have made the history of feminist activism more 
accessible in recent years. A reappraisal of family history may also 
challenge the myth of the ‘unique Japanese family system’ which has 
so often been used to justify women’s relegation to the domestic sphere. 
Such research is supported by several women’s studies associations™ 
and such establishments as the remarkable Shokado Women’s Book 
Store in Kyoto 85 
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There are signs that Japanese women are now questioning the ideology 
of maternalism. Aoki Yayoi, in a recent book, starts by dividing the 
concept of motherhood into three areas: reproduction, childcare and 
other nurturing activities.8§ She points out, in terms reminiscent of 
Juhet Mitchell, that only reproduction ıs essentially carried out by 
women, and questions the equation of jose: (femaleness) with boser 
(maternity). She also explodes the myth that Japanese society 1s ‘materna- 
list’ in emphasis, by arguing that a society which truly pursued values 
of caring and nurturing could not be so ignorant of the needs of the 
handicapped and weaker members of society. Several speakers at a 
seminar in Kyoto in 198687 called for the reintegration of ‘maternalist’ 
(read: caring and nurturing) values into society, on the grounds that 
such activities as parenting and care for weaker members of society are 
the responsibility of society as a whole, rather than of individual women. 


Aoki’s vision of a feminist, nature-loving society echoes that of Saito 
Chiyo of Agora. Aoki feels that a reduction of the working hours of 
Japanese men, and a sharing of both productive and reproductive work 
between men and women, would lead to a more equitable society. She 
would also like to see this society adopt ecologist values and reject the 
over-affluence and over-production of contemporary Japan.™ Aoki 
herself has been criticized as maternalist and utoptan. She uses the words 
‘feminine principle’ (zose: genri) for the values of caring and nurturing 
which are missing from contemporary society, but emphasizes that josei 
genri is not to be confused with biological sex. I feel, however, that 
she could avoid misunderstanding by using less emotionally loaded 
terminology. According to Aoki, the most pressing issues for women 
in Japan now concern reproductive control. She is one of the activists 
who continue to keep the abortion issue in the public arena, and has 
attempted to promote discussion of the dangers of new reproductive 
technology. 


Recent debates on motherhood often refer-to French theones of the 
body, sexuality and language. This has limited usefulness where catego- 
ries such as ‘phallologocentrism or phallocracy’—which have grown 
out of particular historical circumstances in Europe—are applied uncriti- 
cally to Japan. There are also, however, some writers who have been 
able to apply deconstructive methodology to a consideration of Japanese 
ideologies of motherhood and the body.® It will be interesting to watch 
how this area develops—particularly in the study of pornography and 
sexuality. 


There is a long tradition of socialist feminist activism in Japan. The 
major contemporary interpreter of Marxist feminist thought—Ueno 


™ Aoki Yayoi, Base 4 wa nam he, Tokyo 1986 
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Chizuko™—actually resists the label ‘Marxist feminist’, but there have 
also been some potentially useful applications of such theory to the 
Japanese situation. Tanaka Yufuko’s analysis of prostitution in Japanese 
society, for example, has advanced considerably on previous discussion 
of this issue ^% A recent number of the journal Crisis explored possible 
links between socialism, feminism and ecologism; and here, it was 
feminist theorists who were most rigorous and critical in their use of 
Marxist theory. A reintegration of socialist feminist thought and acti- 
vism would be a most encouraging development in Japan. 


In 1986 the Socialist Doi Takako became the first female leader of a 
political party in Japan. Many women have been inspired by her 
example, and pamphlets for public meetings to support Dot talk of ‘a 
new age for women’s politics’ in Japan.% Dors breakthrough comes at 
a time when the opposition parties in the Diet have reached an all-time 
low, but it would be pleasing indeed to think that left-wing political 
parties and groups could learn from the strategies of feminist politics 
In recent years. 


In conclusion, there are both positive and negative lessons to be learned 
from a consideration of feminist politics in Japan. The whole experience 
of Japanese women cautions against a naive faith in legislation: the 
most liberal constitution in the world is useless without affirmative 
action programmes and support for women workers in the form of 
adequate childcare and welfare services. In a country where fewer than 
one per cent of editorial positions are held by women, they have come 
to rely on alternative media for the dissemination of their ideas. The 
various groups, including small-scale study circles, communicate largely 
by means of roneoed sheets. Grassroots political activity allows each 
individual or group to concentrate on the issue which affects them most 
closely, but groups and campaigns are coordinated into a coherent anti- 
nghust cntique. Such methods have also been employed by environ- 
mental activists. 


A consciousness of the history of Japanese women is bound up with 
an emphasis on international solidarity. Theoretical tools from other 
countries are used where appropriate, links have been formed with 
feminist groups overseas, and international pressure has been astutely 
applied in a number of areas. In relation to other Asian women, many 
Japanese women have come to realize that they too may be ‘oppressors’. 
Other left-wing activists could learn from the efforts of feminists to 
integrate work on seemingly disparate issues within a coherent critique 
of modern society. Feminists in other countries could also profitably 
learn from the expertence of recent decades in Japan, and above all 
from the powerful international consciousness of Japanese feminism. 


® Ueno Chouko, ‘Marckas shug: femmmumo—sono Kanoen ro Genka:’, Sie se Kagade, March 
1986 
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Roberto Schwarz 


Brazilian Culture: 
Nationalism by Elimination 


We Brazilians and other Latin Americans constantly experience the artificial, 
inauthentic and imitative nature of our cultural life. An essential element ın 
our critical thought since independence, it has been variously interpreted 
from romantic, naturalist, modernist, right-wing, left-wing, cosmopolitan 
and nationalist points of view, so we may suppose that the problem 1s 
enduring and deeply rooted. Before attempting another explanation, let us 
assume that this malaise is a fact. Its everyday manifestations range from the 
inoffensive to the horrifying. Examples of inappropriateness include Father 
Christmas sporting an eskimo outfit in a tropical climate and, for traditional- 
ists, the electric guitar in the land of samba. Representatives of the 1964 
dictatorship often used to say that Brazil was not ready for democracy, that 
it would be out place here. In the nineteenth century people spoke of the 
gulf between the empire’s liberal façade, copied from the British parliamen- 
tary system, and the actual reality of the system of labour, which was slavery. 
In his ‘Lundi do Escritor Dificil’ Mario de Andrade! ridiculed his fellow 
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countryman whose knowledge spanned only foreign matters Recently, 
when the São Paulo state government extended tts human nights policy 
to the prisons, there were demonstrations of popular discontent at the 
idea that such guarantees should be introduced inside prisons when so 
many people did not enjoy them outside. In this perspective even human 
rights seem spurious in Brazil. These examples, taken from unrelated 
spheres and presupposing incompauble points of view, show how 
widespread the problem is. They all involve the same sense of contradic- 
tion between the real Brazil and the ideological prestige of the countries 
used as models.? 


Let us examine the problem from a literary point of view. In twenty 
years of teaching the subject I have witnessed a transition in literary 
criticism from impressionism, through positivist historiography, Amer- 
ican New Criticism, stylistics, Marxism, phenomenology, structuralism, 
post-structuralism, and now Reception theores. The list ts impressive 
and demonstrates our university’s efforts to overcome provincialism. 
But it 1s easy to see that the change from one school of thought to 
another rarely arises from the exhaustion of a particular project; usually 
1t expresses the high regard that Brazilians feel for the newest doctrine 
from America or Europe. A deceptive impression of change 1s therefore 
created, a development with no inner necessity and therefore no value. 
The thirst for terminological and doctrinal novelty prevails over the 
labour of extending knowledge and 1s another illustration of the imitat- 
tve nature of our cultural life. We shall see that the problem has not 
been correctly posed, although we may start by accepting its relative 
validity. 


Starting from Scratch 


In Brazil intellectual life seems to start from scratch with each gener- 
ation.* The hankering for the advanced countries’ latest products nearly 
always has as its reverse side a lack of interest in the work of the 
previous generation of Brazilian writers, and results in a lack of intellec- 
tual continuity. As Machado de Assis noted in 1879: ‘A foreign impetus 
determines the direction of movement.’ What is the meaning of this 
passing over of the internal impulse which 1s much less inevitable than 
tt was then? You do not have to be a traditionalist or believe in an 
impossible intellectual autarchy to recognize the difficulties. There 1s a 
lack of conviction, both in the constantly changing theories and in their 
relationship to the movement of society as a whole. As a result little 
importance ıs attached to work itself or to the object of investigation. 
Outstanding analyses and research on the country’s culture are period- 
ically cut short and problems that have been identified and tackled with 
great difficulty are not developed as they deserve. This bias is negatively 
confirmed by the stature of such few outstanding writers as Machado 


1 Jeagmm Maria Machade de Asses (1859-1908) 1 regarded as the greatest of all Portugoese-leoguage 
novelists He wrote nine novels and two hundred short stories, including Epitaph of a Small W maer 
(1880), Dew Casmarre (1900) and Eses ana Jesh (1904), which are considered to be far ahead of their 
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de Assis, Mario de Andrade‘ and now Antonio Candido. None of them 
lacked information or an openness to contemporary trends, but they all 
knew how to make broad and critical use of their predecessors’ work, 
which they regarded not as dead weight but as a dynamic and unfinished 
element underlying present-day contradictions. 


It is not a question of continuity for the sake of it. We have to identify 
a set of real, specific problems—with their own historical insertion and 
duration—which can draw together existing forces and allow fresh 
advances to be made. With all due respect to the theoreticians we study 
in our faculty, I believe we would do better to devote ourselves to a 
critical assessment of the ideas put forward by Silvio Romera, Oswald 
and Mano de Andrade, Antonio Candido, the concretists and the 
CPCs.6 A certain degree of cultural density arises out of alliances or 
disagreements between scientific disciplines, artistic, social and political 
groups, without which the idea of breaking away in pursuit of the new 
becomes meaningless. We should bear in mind that to many Latin 
Americans Brazil’s intellectual life appears to have an enviably organic 
character, and however incredible it may seem, there may be some 
relative truth in this view. 


Little remains of the conceptions and methods that we have passed 
under review, since the rhythm of change has not allowed them to 
attain a mature expression. There ıs a real problem here, part of that 
feeling of inappropriateness from which we started out. Nothing seems 
more reasonable, for those who are aware of the damage, than to steer 
in the opposite direction and think it is enough to avoid copying 
metropolitan trends in order to achieve an intellectual life with greater 
substance. This conclusion is illusory, as we shall see, but has strong 
intuitive support. For a time it was taken up by both right and left 
nationalists, in a convergence that boded wll for the left and, through 
its wide diffusion, contributed to a low intellectual level and a high 
estimation of ideological crudities. 


The search for genuine (i.¢., unadulterated) national roots leads us to 
ask: What would popular culture be like if it were possible to isolate it 
from commercial interests and particularly from the mass media? What 
would a national economy be like if there were no admixture? Since 
1964 the internationalization of capital, the commodification of social 
relations, and the presence of the mass media have developed so rapidly 
that these very questions have come to seem implausible. Yet barely 


4 Midrwe de Andrade (1853-1945), novelis, poet and critic, was the acknowledged leader of the modemim 
movement 19 Berl and bore the brunt of the initial scandal thar t caused The language of his 
Aacmaima the Hore without Any Character (1928) syothesmes koms and dialects from all the regions 
of Beal [Trs mete] 
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twenty years ago they still excited intellectuals and figured on their 
agenda. A combative frame of mind still prevatled—for which progress 
would result from a kind of reconquista, or rather from the expulsion of 
the invaders Once imperialism had been pushed back, its commercial 
and industrial forms of culture neutralized, and its allied, anti-national 
section of the bourgeoisie isolated, the way would be clear for the 
flowering of national culture, which had been distorted by these elements 
as by an alen body. This correct emphasis on the mechanisms of US 
domination served to mythologize the Brazilian community as object 
of patriotic fervour, whereas a class analysis would have made this 
much more problematic. Here a qualification ıs necessary: such ideas 
reached their height in the period of the Goulart government, when 
extraordinary events, which brought about experimentation and demo- 
cratic realignments on a large scale, were taking place. The period 
cannot be reduced to the inconsistencies of tts self-image—aindicative 
though they are of the illusion inherent in populist nationalism that the 
outside world 1s the source of all evil. 


In 1964 the right-wing nationalists branded Marxism as an alien influ- 
ence, perhaps imagining that fascism was a Brazilian invention. But 
over and above their differences, the two nationalist tendencies were 
alike in hoping to find their goal by eliminating anything that was not 
indigenous. The residue would be the essence of Brazil. The same 
illusion was popular ın the last century, but at that time the new national 
culture owed more to diversification of the European models than to 
exclusion of the Portuguese. Opponents of the romantic-liberal distor- 
tion of Brazilian society did not arrive at the authentic country, since 
once French and English imports had been rooted out, the colonial 
order was restored. And that was a Portuguese creation. The paradox 
of this kind of purism ts apparent in the person of Policarpo Quaresma, 
whose quest for authenticity led him to write in Tupi, a language 
foreign to him. The same goes for Antonio Callado’s Owarxp, in which 
the real Brazil is found not in the colonial past—as suggested by Lima 
Barreto’s hero—but in the heart of the intenos, far from the Atlantic 
coast with its overseas contacts A group of characters mark the centre 
of the country on a map and go off in search of it. After innumerable 
adventures they reach their destination, where they find... an ants’ 
nest. 


The New Anti-Nationalism 


The standard US models that arrived with the new communications 
networks were regarded by the nationalists as an unwelcome foreign 
presence. The next generation, however, already breathing naturally in 
this air, considered nationalism to be archaic and provincial. For the 
first time, as far as I know, the idea spread that ıt was a worthless 
enterprise to defend national characteristics against imperialist uniform- 
ity The culture industry would cure the sickness of Brazihan culture— 
at least for those who were willing to delude themselves. 


In the 1960s nationalism also came under fire from those who thought 
of themselves as politically and artistically more advanced. Their yiews 
are now being taken up in the context of international mass media, only 
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this time without the elements of class struggle and anti-imperialism. 
In this ‘world’ environment of uniform mythology, the struggle to 
establish an ‘authentic’ culture appears as a relic from the past. Its 
illusory nature becomes evident, and it seems a provincial phenomenon 
associated with archaic forms of oppression. The argument is irrefutable, 
but it must be said that in the new context an emphasis on the 
international dimension of culture becomes no more than a legitimation 
of the existing mass media Just as nationalists used to condemn 
imperialism and hush up bourgeois oppression, so the anti-nationalists 
invoke the authoritarianism and backwardness of their opponents, with 
good reason, while suggesting that the reign of mass communication 
is either emancipatory or aesthetically acceptable. A modern, critical 
position, perhaps, but fundamentally conformist. There is another 
imaginary reversal of roles: although the ‘globalists’ operate within the 
dominant ideology of our time, they defend their positions as if they 
were being hunted down, or as if they were part of the heroic vanguard, 
aesthetic or libertarian, of the early twentieth century; they line up with 
the authorities in the manner of one who 1s starting a revolution. 


In the same order of paradox, we can see that the imposition of foreign 
ideology and the cultural expropmation of the people are realities which 
do not cease to exist just because there 1s mystification in the nationalists’ 
theortes about them. Whether they are right or wrong, the nationalists 
become involved in actual conflicts, imparting to them a certain degree 
of visibility. The mass-media modernists, though right ın their criti- 
cisms, imagine a universalist world which does not exist. It is a question 
of choosing between the old and the new error, both upheld ın the 
name of progress. The sight of the Avenida Paulista is a fine example: 
ugly mansions, once used by the rich to flaunt their wealth, now seem 
perversely tolerable at the foot of modern skyscrapers, both for reasons 
of proportion and because of that poetry which emanates from any 
historically superseded power. 


Recent French philosophy has been another factor in the discrediting 
of cultural nationalism. Its anti-totalizing tendency, its preference for 
levels of historicity alien to the national mileu, its dismantling of 
conventional literary frameworks such as authorship, ‘the work’, influ- 
ence, originality, etc.—all these destroy, or at least discredit, that 
romantic correspondence between individual heroism, masterly 
execution and collective redemption which imbues the nationalist 
schemas with their undeniable knowledge-value and potential for mysti- 
fication. To attack these coordinates can be exciting and partially 
convincing, -besides appeasing national sensibility in an area where it 
was least expected. 


A commonplace idea suggests that the copy 1s secondary with regard 
to the original, depends upon it, is worth less, and so on. Such a view 
attaches a negative sign to the totality of cultural forces in Latin America 
and 1s at the root of the intellectual malaise that we are discussing. 
Now, contemporary French philosophers such as Foucault and Derrida 
have made it their speciality to show that such hierarchies have no basis. 
Why should the prior be worth more than the postenor, the model 
more than the imitation, the central more than the peripheral, the 
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economic infrastructure more than cultural life, and so forth? Accord- 
ing to the French philosophers, it 1s a question of conditioning processes 
(but are they all of the same order?}—prejudices which do not express 
the life of the spirit ın its real movement but reflect the orientation 
inherent in the traditional human sciences. In their view, it would be 
more accurate and unbiased to think in terms of an infinite sequence of 
transformations, with no beginning or end, no first or last, n0 worse 
or better. One can easily appreciate how this would enhance the self- 
esteem and relieve the anxiety of the underdeveloped world, which ts 
seen as tributary to the central countries. We would pass from being a 
backward to an advanced part of the world, from a deviation to a 
paradigm, from inferior to superior lands (although the analysis set out 
to suppress just such superionty). All this because countries which live 
in the humilation of having to imitate are more willing than the 
metropolitan countries to give up the illusion of an original source, 
even though the theory onginated there and not here. Above all, the 
problem of mirror-culture would no longer be ours alone, and instead 
of setting our sights on the Europeanization or Americanization of 
Latin America we would, in a certain sense, be participating in the 
Latin Americanization of the central cultures.’ 


The Inevitability of Cultural Imitation 


It remains to be seen whether this conceptual break with the primacy 
of origins would enable us to balance out or combat relations of actual 
subordination. Would the innovations of the advanced world suddenly 
become dispensable once they had lost the distinction of originality? 
In order to use them in a free and non-imitative manner, it is not 
enough simply to divest them of their sacred aura. Contrary to what 
the above analysis might lead us to believe, the breaking down of 
cultural dazzlement in the underdeveloped countries does not go to the 
heart of a problem which is essentially practical in character. Solutions 
are reproduced from the advanced world in response to cultural, 
economic and political needs, and the notion of copying, with its 
psychologisuc connotations, throws no light whatsoever on this reality. 
If theory remains at this level, it will continue to suffer from the same 
limitations, and the radicalism of an analysis that passes over efficient 
causes will become in its turn largely delusive. The inevitability of 
cultural imitation is bound up with a specific set of historical imperatives 
over which abstract philosophical critiques can exercise no power. Even 
here nationalism is the weak part of the argument, and its supersession 
at the level of philosophy has no purchase on the realities to which ıt 
owes its strength. It should be noted that while nationalism has recently 
been almost absent from serious intellectual debate, it has a growing 
presence in the administration of culture, where, for better or worse, 1t 
18 impossible to escape from the national dimension. Now that economic, 
though not political, space has become international—which is not the 
same as homogeneous—this return of nationalism by the back door 
reflects the insuperable paradox of the present day. 


7 See Sino Santiago, ‘O Entretugar do discurso lanno-emericano’, in Ume dteretere sas trepuces, Slo 
Paulo 1978, and Haroldo de Campos, ‘Da rexdo sntropofigica dislogo e diferença na cukura brasilera’, 
Bedetrar Beblsagrafice Beblsetece Mirs de Andrade, vol 44, January-December 1983 
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In the 1920s Oswald de Andrade’s ‘anthropophagous’ Pau-Brazil pro- 
gramme also tried to give a triumphalist interpretation of our backward- 
ness.8 The disharmony between bourgeois models and the realities of 
rural patriarchy ıs at the very heart of his poetry—the first of these two 
elements appearing in the role of absurd caprice (‘Rui Barbosa: A Top 
Hat in Senegambia’). Its true novelty lies in the fact that the lack of 
accord is a source not of distress but of optimism, evidence of the 
country’s innocence and the possibility of an alternative, non-bourgeois 
historical development. This sar generis cult of progress is rounded out 
with a technological wager: Brazil’s innocence (the result of Christianiz- 
ation and swbosrgeoisement barely scraping the surface) plus technology 
equals utopia; modern material progress will make possible a direct leap 
from pre-bourgeois society to paradise. Marx himself, in his famous 
letter of 1881 to Vera Zasulich, came up with a similar hypothesis 
that the Russian peasant commune would achieve socialism without a 
capitalist interregnum, thanks to the means made available by progress 
in the West. Similarly, albeit in a register combining jokes, provocation, 
philosophy of history and prophesy (as, later, in the films of Glauber 
Rocha), Anthropophagy set itself the aim of leaping a whole stage. 


Returning once more to the idea that Western culture has been inappro- 
priately copied in Brazil, we can see that Oswald’s programme intro- 
duced a change of tone. Local pnmitivism would give back 2 modern 
sense to tired European culture, liberating it from Christian mortification 
and capitalist utilitarianism. Brazil’s experience would be a differentiated 
cornerstone, with utopian powers, on the map of contemporary history. 
(The poems of Mano de Andrade and Raúl Bopp? on Amazonian 
slothfulness contain a similar idea.) Modernism therefore brought about 
a profound change ın values: for the first ume the processes under way 
in Brazil were weighed in the context of the present-day world, as 
having something to offer in substance. Oswald de Andrade advocated 
cultural irreverence in place of subaltern obfuscation, using the meta- 
phor of ‘swallowing up’ the alien: a copy, to be sure, but with regenerat- 
ive effect. Historical distance allows us to see the ingenuousness and 
conceit contained in these propositions. 


The new vogue for Oswald’s manifestoes in the 19608 and particularly 
the 1970s appeared 1n the very different context of a military dictatorship 
which, for all its belief in technological progress and its alliance with 
big capital both national and international, was less repressive than 
expected in regard to popular customs. In the other camp, the attempt 
to overthrow capitalism through revolutionary war also changed the 
accepted view of what could be termed ‘radical’. This now had no 
connection with the provincial narrowness of the 1920s, when the 
Antropofago rebellion assumed a highly libertarian and enlightening 
role. In the new circumstances technological optimism no longer held 


3 Oswald de Andrade introduced European avant-garde ideas mto Brani! He espoused extreme pamit 
vam (anthropophagy) and his Marfiste de Porsa Pen-Drassi (1924) and Maarfeste Axtrepejdge (1918) 
are the most danng wriungs of the ‘modern movement’ which emerged in 1922, attacking academic 
values and respectabality and secking poetry women in the Brazilian vernacular [Trs mate] 

* The greatest achievement of Raúl Bopp (b 1898) was his ‘caonibelist’ poem ‘Cobra Novato’ (1921), 
an explorauon of the Amazon jungle [Trs sete] 
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water, while the brazen cultural irreverence of Oswald’s ‘swallowing 
up’ acquired a sense of exasperation close to the mentality of direct 
action (although often with good artstic results). Oswald’s clarity of 
construction, penetrating vision and sense of discovery all suffered as 
greater value was attached to his primal, ‘de-moralizing’ literary prac- 
tices. One example of this evolution 1s the guiltlessness of the act 
of swallowing up. What was then freedom against Catholicism, the 
bourgeoisie and the glare of Europe has become in the eighties an 
awkward excuse to handle uncritically those ambiguities of mass culture 
that stand in need of elucidation. How can one fail to notice that the 
Aniropofagos—like the nationalists—take as their subject the abstract 
Brazilian, with no class specification; or that the analogy with the 
digestive process throws absolutely no light on the politics and aesthetics 
of contemporary cultural life? 


‘Tupi or Not Tupi’ 


Since the last century educated Brazilians—the concept 13 not meant as 
a compliment but refers to a social category—have had the sense of 
living among ideas and institutions copied from abroad that do not 
reflect local reality. It 1s not sufficient, however, to give up loans in 
order to think and live more authentically. Besides, one cannot so much 
as conceive of giving them up. Nor 1s the problem eliminated by a 
philosophical deconstruction of the concept of copy. The programmatic 
innocence of the Antropofagos, which allows them to ignore the malaise, 
does not prevent it from emerging anew. ‘Tupi or not Tupi, that is the 
question!’—Oswald’s famous saying, with its contradictory use of the 
English language, a classical line and a play on words to pursue the 
search for national identity, itself says a great deal about the nature of 
the impasse. 


The problem may appear simpler in historical perspective. Silvio 
Romero, despite many absurdities, made a number of excellent remarks 
on the matter. The following extract 1s taken from a work on Machado 
de Assis, written in 1897 to prove that this greatest Brazilian writer 
produced nothing but a literature of Anglomania, incompetent, unattu- 
ned, slavish, etcetera. 


Meanwhile a kind of absurdity developed .. a tiny intellectual elite separ- 
ated itself off from the mass of the population, and while the majonty 
remained almost entirely uneducated, this elite, being particularly gifted in 
the art of learning and copying, threw itself into political and literary imitation 
of everything ıt found in the Old World. So now we have an exouc literature 
and politics, which live and procreate in a hothouse that has no relationship 
to the outside temperature and environment. This is the bad side of our 
feeble, wWusory skill of mestizo southerners, passionate, given to fantasy, 
capable of imitation but organically unsuited to create, invent or produce 
things of our own that spring from the immediate or remote depths of our 
life and history. 

In colontal times, a skilful policy of segregation cut us off from foreigners 
and kept within us a certain sense of cohesion. This is what gave us Basilio, 
Durio, Gonzaga, Alvarenga Peixoto, Claudio and Silva Alvarenga, who all 
worked ın a milieu of exclusively Portuguese and Brazilian ideas. 


With the first emperor and the Regency, the first breach [opened] in our 
wall of isolanon by Dom Jodo VI grew wider, and we began to copy the 
political and literary romanticism of the French. 

We aped the Charter of 1814 and transplanted the fantasies of Benjamin 
Constant; we mimicked the parliamentism and constitutional politics of the 
author of Ade/pde, intermingled with the poetry and dreams of the author 
of René and Atala. 

The people .. was, remained illiterate. 

The Second Empire, whose policy was for fifty years vacillating, uncertain 
and incompetent, gradually opened all the gates in a chaotic manner lacking 
any criteria or sense of discrimination. Imitation, mimicking of everything— 
customs, laws, codes, verse, theatre, novel—was the general rule. 

Regular sailings assured direct communication with the old continent and 
swelled the inflow of imitation and servile copying. [. . .] 

This 1s why, in terms of copying, mimickry and pastiches to impress the 
gringos, no people has a better Constitution on paper [. . .], everything is 

on paper. The reality is appalling.' 


Silvio Romero’s account and analysis are uneven, sometimes incompat- 
ible. In some instances it 1s the argument that 1s interesting, in others 
the ideology, so that the modern reader will want to examine them 
separately. The basic schema is as follows: a tiny elite devotes itself to 
copying Old World culture, separating itself off from the mass of the 
population, which remains uneducated. Asa result, literature and politics 
come to occupy an exotic position, and we become incapable of creatsag 
things of our own that spring from the depths of our life and history. Implicit 
in this demand is the norm of an organic, reasonably homogeneous 
national culture with popular roots—a norm that cannot be reduced to 
a mere illusion of literary history or of romanticism, since in some 
measure it expresses the conditions of modern citizenship. It is in its 
opposition to this norm that the Brazilian configuration—Europeanized 
minority, uneducated majority—constitutes an absardity. On the other 
hand, in order to make the picture more realistic, we should remember 
that the organic requirement arose at the same time as the expansion 
of imperialism and organized science—two tendencies which rendered 
obsolete the idea of a harmonious and auto-centred national culture. 


Original Sin 


The original sin, responsible for the severing of connections, was the 
copy. Its negative effects already made themselves felt in the social 
fissure between cx/txre (unrelated to its surroundings) and production (not 
springing from the depths of our life). However, the disproportion 
between cause and effects is such that it raises some doubts about the 
cause itself, and Silvio Romero’s own remarks are an invitation to 
follow a different line of argument from the one he pursues. Let us also 
note in passing that it is in the nature of an absurdity to be avoidable, 
and that Romero’s argument and invective actually suggest that the 
elite had an obligation to correct the error that had separated it from 
the people. His critique was seeking to make the class gulf intolerable 
for educated people, since tn a country recently emancipated from slavery 


 Subno Romero, Mahade de Accs, Rio de Janciro 1897, pp 121-23 
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the weakness of the popular camp inhibited the emergence of other 
solutions. 


It would seem, then, that the ongins of our cultural absurdity are to 
be found ın the imitative talent of mestizo southerners who have few 
creative capacities. The petstio principu is quite transparent: imitativeness 
is explained by a (racial) tendency to that very imitativeness which is 
supposed to be explained. (The author’s argument, we should note, 
itself imitated the scientific naturalism then in vogue in Europe.) Today 
such explanations can hardly be taken seriously, although ıt 1s worth 
examining them as an ideological mechanism and an expression of their 
times. If the Brazilians’ propensity for copying is racial in origin, why 
should the elite have been alone in indulging it? If everyone had copied, 
all the effects of ‘exoticism’ (lack of relation to the environment) and 
‘absurdity’ (separation between elite and people) would have vanished 
as if by magic, and with them the whole problem. It is not copying in 
general but the copying of ons class that constitutes the problem. The 
explanation must lie not in race but in class. 


Silvio Romero goes on to sketch how the vice of imitation developed 
in Brazil. Absolute zero was in the colonial period, when writers 
‘worked ın a milieu of exclusively Portuguese and Brazilian ideas.’ 
Could it be that the distance between elite and people was smaller in 
that epoch? Or the fondness for copying less strong? Surely not—and 
anyway that 1s not what the text says. The ‘cohesion’ to which it refers 
1s of a different order, the result of a ‘skilful policy of segregation’ (1) 
that separated Brazil from everything non-Portuguese. In other words, 
the comparison between stages lacks an object: the demand for homogen- 
ety points, in one case, to a social structure remarkable for its inequality, 
and in the other case to the banning of foreign ideas. Still, if the 
explanation does not convince us, the observation that it seeks to clarify 
1s accurate enough. Before the nineteenth century, the copying of the 
European model and the distance between educated people and the 
mass did not constitute an ‘absurdity’ In highly schematic terms, we 
could say that educated people, in the colonial period, felt solidarity 
towards the metropolis, Western tradition and their own colleagues, 
but not towards the local population. To base oneself on a foreign 
model, in cultural estrangement from the local surroundings, did not 
appear as a defect—aquite the contrary! We should not forget that neo- 
classical aesthetics was itself universalist and greatly appreciated respect 
for canonical forms, while the theory of art current at that tume set a 
positive value on imitation. As Antonio Candido acutely observed, the 
Arcadian poet who placed a nymph in the waters of the Carmo was not 
lacking ın originality; he incorporated Minas Gerais into the traditions 
of the West and, quite laudibly, cultivated those traditions in a remote 
corner of the earth.!! 


The act of copying, then, did not begin with independence and regular 
shipping, as Silvio Romero would have it. But it 1s true that only then 
did it become the insoluble problem which 1s still discussed today, and 


u Antonio Candido, Fermecas da kteratera brasia, São Paulo 1969, vol 1,p 74 
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which calls forth such terms as ‘mimickry’, ‘apeing’ or ‘pastiche’. How 
did imitation acquire these pejorative connotations? 


It ıs well known that Brazil’s gaining of independence did not involve 
a revolution. Apart from changes in external relations and a reorganiz- 
ation of the top administration, the socio-economic structure created 
by colomal exploitation remained intact, though now for the benefit of 
local dominant classes. It was thus inevitable that modern forms of 
civilization entailing freedom and citizenship, which arrived together 
with the wave of political emancipation, should have appeared foreign 
and artificial, ‘anti-national’, ‘borrowed’, ‘absurd’ or however else critics 
cared to describe them. The strength of the epithets indicates the damage 
to the self-esteem of the Brazilian elite, which faced the depressing 
alternative of deprecating the bases of its social pre-eminence in the 
name of progress, or deprecating progress in the name of its social pre- 
eminence. On the one hand, there were the slave trade, the latifundia 
and ‘Mandonism’—that is to say, a set of relations with their own rules, 
consolidated in colonial times and impervious to the universalism of 
bourgeois civilization; on the other hand, held in check by these 
relations, but also holding them in check, there was the Law before 
which everyone was equal, the separation between public and private, 
civil liberties, parliament, romantic patriotism, and so on. To ensure 
the stable coexistence of these two conceptions, in principle so incompat- 
ible, was at the centre of ideological and moral preoccupations in Brazil 
in the nineteenth century. For some, the colonial heritage was a relic 
to be superseded in the march of progress; for others, ıt was the real 
Brazil, to be preserved against absurd imitations. Some wanted to 
harmonize progress and slave labour, so as not to have to give up 
either, while sull others believed that such a reconciliation already 
existed, with deleterious moral results. Silvio Romero, for his part, used 
conservative arguments with a progressive intent, focusing on the ‘real’ 
Brazil as the continuation of colonial authoritarianism, but doing so in 
order to attack its foundations. He scorned as ineffectual the ‘illusory’ 
country of laws, lawyers and imported culture: No people has a better 
Constitution on paper [. . .]; the reality is appalling.’ 


The Spread of New Ideas 


Suvio Romero’s list of ‘imitations’, not to be allowed through customs, 
included fashions, patterns of behaviour, laws, codes, poetry, drama 
and novels. Judged separately against the social reality of Brazil, these 
articles were indeed superfluous imports which would serve to obscure 
the real state of impoverishment and create an illusion of progress. 
In their combination, however, they entered into the formation and 
equipping of the new nation-state, as well as laying the ground for the 
participation of new elites in contemporary culture. This modernizing 
force-—whatever its imitative appearance and its distance from the daily 
course of things—became more inseparably bound up with the reality 
of Brazil than the institution of slave labour, which was later replaced 
by other forms of forced labour equally incompatible with the aspiration 
to enlightenment. As time passed, the ubiquitous stamp of ‘inauthentici- 
ty’ came to be seen as the most authentic part of the national drama, 
its very mark of identity. Grafted from nineteenth-century Europe onto 
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a colonial social being, the various perfections of civilization began to 
follow different rules from those operating in the hegemonic countries. 
This led to a widespread sense of the indigenous pastiche. Only a great 
figure like Machado de Assis had the impartiality to see a peculiar mode 
of ideological functioning where other critics could distinguish no more 
than a lack of consistency. Sergio Buarque de Hollanda remarked: “The 
speed at which the “new ideas” spread in the old colony, and the 
fervour with which they were adopted in many circles on the eve of 
independence, show quite unequivocally that they had the potential to 
satisfy an impatient desire for change and that the people was ripe for 
such change. But it 1s also clear that the social order expressed ın these 
ideas was far from having an exact equivalent in Brazil, particularly 
outside the cities. The articulation of society, the basic criteria of 
economic exploitation and the distribution of privileges were so different 
here that the “new ideas” could not have the same meaning that was 
attached to them in parts of Europe or ex-English America.’!2 


When Brazil became an independent state, a permanent collaboration 
was established between the forms of life characteristic of colonial 
oppression and the innovations of bourgeois progress. The new stage 
of capitalism broke up the exclusive relationship with the metropolis, 
converting local property-owners and administrators into a national 
ruling class (effectively part of the emergent world bourgeoisie), and 
yet retained the old forms of labour exploitation which have not been 
fully modernized up to the present day. In other words, the discrepancy 
between the ‘two Brazils’ was not due to an imitative tendency, as 
Silvio Romero and many others thought; nor did ıt correspond to a 
brief period of transition. It was the lasting result of the creation of a 
nation-state on the basis of slave labour—which, if the reader will 
forgive the shorthand, arose in turn out of the English industrial 
revolution and the consequent crisis of the old colonial system That 1s 
to say, st arose ont of contemporary history. © Thus Brazil’s backward 
deformation belongs to the same order of things as the progress of 
the advanced countnes. Silvio Romero’s ‘absurdities’—in reality, the 
Cyclopean discords of world capitalism—are not a historical deviation. 
They are linked to the finality of a single process which, in the case of 
Brazil, requires the continuation of forced or semi-forced labour and a 
corresponding cultural separation of the poor. With certain modifi- 
cations, much of it has survived to this day. The panorama now 
seems to be changing, thanks to the desegregationist impulse of mass 
consumption and mass communications. These new terms of cultural 
oppression and expropriation have not yet been much studied. The 
thesis of cultural copying thus involves an ideology in the Marxist sense 
of the term—that 18, an ulusion supported by appearances. The well- 
known coexistence of bourgeois principles with those of the ancien 
régime ıs here explained in accordance with a plausible and wide- 


n Sergio Buarque de Hollands, De sarperse à ripablsca, II, São Paulo 1977, pp 77-78 
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ranging schema, essentially individualist in nature, in which effects and 
causes are systematically inverted. 


For Silvio Romero imitation results in the lack of a common denomi- 
nator between popular and elite culture, and ın the elite’s low level of 
permeation by the national. But why not reverse the argument? Why 
should the imitative character of our life not stem from forms of 
inequality so brutal that they lack the minimal reciprocity (‘common 
denominator’) without which modern society can only appear artificial 
and ‘imported’? At a time when the idea of the nation had become the 
norm, the dominant class’s anperriofie disregard for the lives ıt exploited 
gave it the feeling of being alien. The origins of this situation in 
colonialism and slavery are immediately apparent. 


Causes and Effects 


The defects normally associated with imitation can be explained in the 
same way. We can agree with its detractors that the copy is at the 
opposite pole from originality, from national creativity, from indepen- 
dent and well-adapted judgements, and so on. Absolute domination 
entails that culture expresses nothing of the conditions that gave ıt life, 
except for that intrinsic sense of futility on which a number of writers 
have been able to work artistically. Hence the ‘exotic’ literature and 
politics unrelated to the ‘immediate or remote depths of our life and 
history’; hence, too, the lack of ‘discrimination’ or ‘criteria’ and, above 
all, the intense conviction that all 1s mere paper. In other words, the 
painfulness of an imitative civilization is produced not by tmitation— 
which is present at any event—but by the social structure of the country. 
It is this which places the culture in an untenable position, contradicting 
its very concept of itself, and which nevertheless was not as sterile, at 
that time, as Silvio Romero would have us believe. Nor did the 
segregated section of society remain unproductive. Its modes of 
expression would later acquire, for educated intellectuals, the value of 
a non-bourgeois component of national life, an element serving to fix 
Brazilian identity (with all the evident ambiguities). 


The exposure of cultural transplantation has become the axis of a naive 
yet widespread critical perspective. Let us conclude by summarizing 
some of its defects. 


1. It suggests that imitation is avoidable, thereby locking the reader 
into a false problem. 


2. It presents as a national characteristic what 18 actually a malaise of 
the dominant class, bound up with the difficulty of morally reconciling 
the advantages of progress with those of slavery or its surrogates. 


3. It umplies that the elites could conduct themselves in some other 
way—which is tantamount to claiming that the beneficiary of a given 
situation will put an end to it. 


4. The argument obscures the essential point, since it concentrates its 
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fire on the relationship between elite and model whereas the real crux 
1s the exclusion of the poor from the universe of contemporary culture. 


5. Its implicit solution 1s that the dominant class should reform itself 
and give up imitation. We have argued, on the contrary, that the answer 
hes in the workers gaining access to the terms of contemporary life, so 
that they can re-define them through their own initiative. This, indeed, 
would be a concrete definition of democracy in Brazil. 


6. A copy refers to a prior ortginal existing elsewhere, of which it 1s an 
inferior reflection. Such deprecation often corresponds to the self- 
consciousness of Latin American elites, who attach mythical solidity— 
in the form of regional intellectual specialization—to the economic, 
technological and political inequalities of the international order. The 
authentic and the creative are to the imitative what the advanced 
countries are to the backward. But one cannot solve the problem by 
going to the opposite extreme. As we have seen, philosophical objections 
to the concept of originality tend to regard as non-existent a real 
problem that it ıs absurd to dismiss. Cultural history has to be set ın 
the world perspective of the economics and culture of the left, which 
attempt to explain our ‘backwardness’ as part of the contemporary 
history of capital and és advances.4 Seen in terms of the copy, the 
anachronistic juxtaposition of forms of modern civilization and realities 
originating in the colonial period is a mode of non-being or even 
a humuliatingly imperfect realization of a model situated elsewhere. 
Dialectical criticism, on the other hand, investigates the same anachron- 
ism and seeks to draw out a figure of the modern world, set on a course 
that is either full of promise, grotesque or catastrophic. 


7. The idea of the copy that we have been discussing counterposes 
national and foreign, original and imitative. These are unreal oppositions 
which do not allow us to see the share of the foreign in the nationally 
specific, of the imitative in the original and of the original in the 
imitative. (In a key study, Paulo Emilo Salles Gomez refers to our 
‘creative lack of competence in copying’.'5) If we are not mistaken, the 
theory presupposes three elements—a Brazilian subject, reality of the 
country, civilization of the advanced nations—such that the third helps 
the first to forget the second. This schema is also unreal, and it obscures 
the organized, cumulative nature of the process, the potent strength 
even of bad tradition, and the power relations, both national and 
international, that are in play. Whatever its unacceptable aspects— 
unacceptable fot whom?—Brazilian cultural life has elements of dyna- 
miam which display both originality and lack of originality. Copying is 
not a false problem, so long as we treat ıt pragmatically, from an 
aesthetic and political point of view freed from the mythical requirement 
of creation ex shilo. 

Translated by Linda Briggs 
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Immanuel Wallerstein 


The Bourgeois(ie) as Concept and 
Reality 


Définir le bourgeois? Nous ne senons pas d’accord. 


Emest Labrousse (1955) 


In the mythology of the modern world, the quintessential protagonist is the 
bourgeois.* Hero for some, villain for others, the inspiration or lure for 
most, he has been the shaper of the present and the destroyer of the past. In 
English, we tend to avoid the term ‘bourgeois’, preferring in general the 
locution ‘middle class’ (or classes). It is a small irony that despite the vaunted 
individualism of Anglo-Saxon thought, there is no convenient singular form 
for ‘middle class(es)’. We are told by the linguists that the term appeared for 
the first time in Latin form, bwrgemsis, in 1007 and is recorded in French as 
byrgeis as of 1100. It originally designated the inhabitant of a bowrg, an urban 
area, but an inhabitant who was ‘free’.! Free, however, from what? Free 
_ from the obligations that were the social cement and the economic nexus of 
a feudal system. The bourgeois was sof a peasant or serf, but he was also ot 
a noble. 


gr 


Thus, from the start there was both an anomaly and an ambiguity. The 
anomaly was that there was no logical place for the bourgeois in the 
hierarchical structure and value-system of feudalism with its classical 
three orders, themselves only becoming crystallized at the very moment 
that the concept of ‘bourgeois’ was being born.? And the ambiguity 
was that bourgeois was then (as it remains today) both a term of honour 
and a term of scorn, a compliment and a reproach. Louis XI, it 1s said, 
took pride in the honorific ‘bourgeois of Berne’.? But Molière wrote 
his scathing satire on ‘le bourgeois gentilhomme’, and Flaubert said: 
‘J'appelle bourgeois quiconque pense bassement.’ 


Because this medieval bourgeois was neither lord nor peasant, he came 
eventually to be thought of as a member of an intermediary class, that 
is, a middle class. And thereby commenced another ambiguity. Were all 
urban-dwellers bourgeois, or only some? Was the artisan a bourgeois, or 
only a petty bourgeois, or not a bourgeois at all? As the term came to 
be used, ıt was in practice identified with a certain level of income— 
that of being well off—-which implied both the possibilities of consump- 
tion (style of life) and the possibilities of investment (capital). 


It 18 along these two axes—consumption and capital—that the usage 
developed. On the one hand, the style of life of a bourgeois could be 
contrasted with that of either the noble or the peasant/artisan. Vis-a-vis 
the peasant/artisan, a bourgeois style of life implied comfort, manners, 
cleanliness. But vis-a-vis the noble, it implied a certain absence of true 
luxury and a certain awkwardness of social behaviour (viz. the idea of 
the sostan riche). Much later, when urban life became richer and more 
complex, the style of life of a bourgeois could also be set against that 
‘of an artist or an intellectual, representing order, social convention, 
sobriety and dullness in contrast to all that was seen as spontaneous, 
freer, gayer, more intelligent, eventually what we today call ‘counter- 
cultural’. Finally, capitalist development made possible the adoption of 
a pseudo-bourgeors style of life by a proletarian, without the latter 
simultaneously adopting the economic role as capitalist, and ıt 1s to this 
that we have given the label ‘embourgeotsement’. 


But if the bourgeois as Babbitt has been the centrepiece of modern 
cultural discourse, it is the bourgeois as capitalist that has been the 
centrepiece of modern politico—economuic discourse. The bourgeois has 
meant the one who has capitalized means of production, hiring workers 
for wages who in turn have made things to be sold on a market. To 
the extent that the revenue from sales ts greater than costs of production 
including wages, we speak of there being profit, presumably the objec- 
tive of the bourgeois capitalist. There have been those who have 
celebrated the virtues of this social role—the bourgeois as creative 
entrepreneur. And there have been those who have denounced the vices 
of this social role—the bourgeois as parasitical exploiter. But admirers 


* This arude was orginally given as the Bym History Lecture, Vanderbilt Univermty, 23 March 1987 
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and critics have generally combined to agree that the bourgeois, this 
bourgeois the capitalist, has been the central dynamic force of modem 
economic life, for all since the nineteenth century, for many since the 
sixteenth century, for a few even longer than that. 


Nineteenth-Century Definitions 


Just as the concept ‘bourgeois’ has meant an intermediate stratum 
between noble/landowner and peasant/artisan, so the bourgeois era, or 
bourgeois society, came to be defined in two directions, backwards in 
time as progress over feudalism, and forwards in time vis-à-vis the 
promuse (or threat) of socialism. This definition was itself a phenomenon 
of the nineteenth century, which thought of itself and has been thought 
of ever since by most people as the century of bourgeois triumph, the 
quintessential historical moment for the bourgeois—as concept, and as 
reality. What represents bourgeois civilization more in our collective 
consciousness than Victorian Britain, workshop of the world, heartland 
of the white man’s burden, on which the sun never set—responsible, 
scientific, civilized? 


Bourgeois reality—both its cultural and its politico-economic reality— 
has thus been something we have all known intimately and which has 
been described in remarkably similar ways by the three great ideological 
currents of the nineteenth century—conservatism, liberalism, and Marx- 
ism. In their conceptions of the bourgeois, all three have tended to 
agree upon his occupational function (in earlier times usually a merchant, 
but later an employer of wage labour and owner of the means of 
production, primarily one whose workers were producers of goods), 
his economic motor (the profit motive, the desire to accumulate capital), 
and his cultural profile (non-reckless, rational, pursuing his own inter- 
ests). One would have thought that with such unanimity emerging in 
the nineteenth century around a central concept, we would all have 
proceeded to use it without hesitation and with little debate. Yet 
Labrousse tells us that we will not agree on a definition, and he therefore 
exhorts us to look closely at empirical reality, casting as wide a net as 
possible. Furthermore, although Labrousse made his exhortation in 
1935, I do not have the impression that the world scholarly community 
took up his challenge. Why should this be? Let us look at five contexts 
in which, in the work of historians and other social scientists, the concept 
of bourgeois(ie) has been used in ways thet result in discomfort—if 
not theirs, then that of many of their readers. Perhaps by analysing the 
discomforts, we will find clues for a better fit between concept and 
reality. 


1. Historians frequently describe a phenomenon designated as the 
‘aristocratization of the bourgeoisie’. Some have argued, for example, 
that this occurred in the United Provinces in the seventeenth century.’ 
The system in Ascites Régime France of a ‘noblesse de robe’ created by the 
venality of office was virtually an institutionalization of this concept. It 


4D J Roorda, ‘The Ruling Classes in Holland m the Seventeenth Century’, in J S Bromley and E 
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is, of course, what Thomas Mann described in Buddexbrooks—the typical 
path of transformation in the social patterns of a wealthy family dynasty, 
from great entrepreneur to economic consolidator to patron of the arts, 
and eventually these days to either decadent roué or hedonistic—idealistic 
dropout. 


What 1s ıt we are supposed to be noticing? That, for some reason and 
at a certain biographical moment, a bourgeois seems to renounce 
both his cultural style and his politico-economic role in favour of an 
‘aristocratic’ role, which since the nineteenth century has not necessarily 
been that of titled nobility but simply that of old wealth. The traditional 
formal symbol of this phenomenon has been the acquisition of the 
landed estate, marking the shift from bourgeois-factory owner-urban 
resident to noble-landowner-rural resident. 


Why should a bourgeois do this? The answer is obvious. In terms of 
social status, in terms of the cultural discourse of the modern world, it 
has always been true—from the eleventh century to today—that it 18 
somehow ‘better’ or more desirable to be an anstocrat than a bourgeois. 
Now, this is remarkable on the face of it, for two reasons. One, we are 
constantly told by everyone that the dynamic figure in our politico— 
economic process is and has been—-since the nineteenth century, since 
the sixteenth century, since perhaps even longer—the bourgeois. Why 
would one want to give up being centre-stage in order to occupy an 
ever more archaic corner of the social scene? Secondly, while what we 
call feudalism or the feudal order celebrated nobility in its ideological 
presentations, capitalism gave birth to another ideology which cele- 
brated precisely the bourgeois. This new ideology has been dominant, 
at least in the centre of the capitalist world-economy, for at least 150—- 
200 years. Yet the Baddeabrooks phenomenon goes on apace. And in 
Britain, even today, a life peerage is taken to be an honour. 


2. An important polemical concept in contemporary thought—familiar 
in, but by no means limited to, Marxist writings—is that of the “betrayal 
by the bourgeoisie’ of its historical role. In fact, this concept refers to 
the fact that, in certain countries, those that are less ‘developed’, the 
local (national) bourgeoisie has turned away from its ‘normal’ or 
expected economic role in order to become landowners or rentiers, that 
is ‘aristocrats’. But it is more than their aristocratization in terms of 
personal biography; it 1s their collective aristocratization in terms of 
collective biography. That is to say, it is a question of the timing of 
this shift ın terms of a sort of national calendar. Given an implicit 
theory of stages of development, at a certain point the bourgeoisie 
should take over the state apparatus, create a so-called ‘bourgeois state’, 
industrialize the country, and thereby collectively accumulate significant 
amounts of capital—in short, follow the presumed historical path of 
Britain. After that moment, perhaps ıt would be less important if 
individual bourgeois ‘aristocratized’ themselves. But before that 
moment, such individual shifts render more difficult (even make imposs- 
ible) the national collective transformation. In the twentieth century, 
this kind of analysis has been the underpinning of a major political 
strategy. It has been used as the justification, in Third International 
parties and their successors, of the so-called ‘two-stage theory of national 
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revolution’, wherein socialist parties have the responsibility not only to 
carry out the proletanan (or second-stage) revolution but also to play 
a very large role in carrying out the bourgeois (or first-stage) revolution. 
The argument is that the first stage is historically ‘necessary’ and that, 
since the national bourgeoisie in question has ‘betrayed’ its historic role, 
it becomes incumbent on the proletariat to play this role for it. 


Now, the whole concept 1s doubly curious. It 1s curious that one thinks 
that one social class, the proletariat, has both the obligation and the 
social possibility of performing the historical tasks (whatever that 
means) of another social class, the bourgeoisie. (I note in passing that, 
although the strategy was in fact launched by Lenin or at least with'his 
benediction, ıt smacks very much of the moralism for which Marx and 
Engels denounced the Utopian Socialists.) But the idea of ‘betrayal’ is 
even more curious when looked at from the angle of the bourgeoisie 
itself. Why should a national bourgeoisie ‘betray’ its historic role? 
Presumably, it has everything to gain from performing this role. And 
since everyone—conservatives, liberals, Marxists—agree that bourgeois 
capitalists always pursue their own interests, how 1s it that ın this 
instance they appear not to have seen their own interests? It seems 
more than a conundrum; ıt seems to be a self-contradicting assertion. 
The strangeness of the very idea 1s accentuated by the fact that quantitat- 
tvely the number of national bourgeoisies that are said to have ‘betrayed’ 
their historic roles turns out not to be small but very large—indeed, 
the vast majority. 


Ownership and Control 


3. The language of ‘aristocratization of the bourgeoisie’ has tended to 
be applied to situations in European countries primarily in the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries, and the language of ‘betrayal of the bourgeousie’ 
has tended to be applied to situations ın non-European zones in the 
twentieth century. There is a third language, however, which has been 
applied primarily to situations in North America and Western Europe 
in the late-nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In 1932, Berle and Means 
wrote a famous book in which they pointed out a trend in the structural 
history of the modern business enterprise, a trend they called the 
‘separation of ownership and control’.5 By this they meant the shift 
from a situation in which the legal owner of a business was also its 
manager to one (1.¢ , the modern corporation) in which the legal owners 
were many, dispersed and virtually reduced to being merely investors 
of money capital, while the managers, with all the real economic 
decision-making power, were not necessarily even partial owners and 
were in formal terms salaried employees. As everyone now recognizes, 
this twentieth-century reality does not match the nineteenth-century 
description, by either liberals or Marxists, of the economic role of the 
bourgeois. 


The rise of this corporate form of enterprise did more than change the 
structures at the top of the enterprises. It also begat a whole new social 
stratum. In the nineteenth century, Marx had forecast that, as capital 
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centralized, there would over time occur a growing polarization of 
classes, such that eventually only a bourgeoisie (very tiny) and a 
proletariat (very numerous) would remain. By that he meant in practice 
that, in the course of capitalist development, two large social groupings, 
the independent small agricultural producers and the independent small 
urban artisans, would disappear via a double process: a few would 
become large-scale entrepreneurs (that 1s, bourgeois), and most would 
become wage-workers (that 1s, proletarians). While liberals were not 
making for the most part parallel predictions, nothing in Marx’s own 
prediction insofar as ıt was merely a social description was incompatible 
with liberal theses. Conservatives, such as Carlyle, thought the Marmst 
prediction essentially correct, and they shivered at the thought. 


In fact, Marx was right, and the membership of these two social 
categories has indeed diminished dramatically worldwide in the last 
hundred and fifty years. But in the period since the Second World 
War, sociologists have been noticing, until ıt has become a veritable 
commonplace, that the disappearance of these two strata has gone hand 
in hand with the emergence of new strate. The language that began to 
be used was that as the ‘old middle class’ was disappearing, a ‘new 
middle class’ was coming into existence. By the new middle class 
was meant the growing stratum of largely salaried professionals who 
occupied managerial or quasi-managerial positions in corporate struc- 
tures in virtue of the skills in which they had been trained at universit- 
ies—originally, primarily the ‘engineers’, then later the legal and health 
professionals, the specialists in marketing, the computer analysts, and 
so on. 


Two things should be noted here. First of all, a linguisuc confusion. 
These ‘new middle classes’ are presumed to be an ‘intermediate stratum’ 
(as in the eleventh century), but now one located between the ‘bourgeois- 
1¢’ or the ‘capitalists’ or ‘top management’ and the ‘proletariat’ or the 
‘workers’ The bourgeoisie of the eleventh century was the middle 
stratum, but in the terminology of the twentieth century, the term 1s 
used to describe the top stratum, in a situation in which many still refer 
to three identifiable strata. This confusion was compounded in the 1960s 
by attempts to rebaptise the ‘new middle classes’ as the ‘new working 
classes’, thereby seeking to reduce three strata to two.” This change 10 
name was fostered largely for its political implications, but it did point 
to another changing reality: the differences in style of life and income 
level between skilled workers and these salaried professionals were 
narrowing. 


Secondly, these ‘new middle classes’ were very difficult to describe in 
the nineteenth-century categories of analysis. They met some of the 
criteria of being ‘bourgeois’. They were ‘well-to-do’, they had some 
money to invest (but not too much, and that mainly in stocks and 
bonds); they certainly pursued their own interests, economically and 
politically. But they tended to be comparable to wage-workers, insofar 
as they lived primarily on current payments for work (rather than on 
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returns from property); to that extent, they were ‘proletarian’. And their 
often quite hedonistic style of life de-emphasized the puritanical strain 
associated with bourgeois culture; to that extent they were ‘aristocratic’. 


4. There was a Third World analogue to the ‘new middle classes’, As 
one country after another became independent after the Second World 
War, analysts began to take note of the rise of a very significant 
stratum-—educated cadres employed by the government, whose income 
levels made them quite well-to-do in companson with most of their 
compatriots. In Africa, where those cadres stood out most sharply in 
the virtual absence of other varieties of ‘well-to-do’ people, a new 
concept was created to designate them, the ‘administrative bourgeoisie’. 
The administrative bourgeoisie was quite traditionally ‘bourgeois’ in 
style of life and social values. It represented the social underpinning of 
most regimes, to the point that Fanon argued that African one-party 
states were ‘dictatorships of the bourgeoisie’, of precisely this bour- 
geoisie.2 And yet of course these civil servants were not bourgeois at 
all in the sense of playing any of the traditional economic roles of the 
bourgeois as entrepreneur, employer of wage labour, innovator, risk- 
taker, profit maxumizer. Well, that is not quite correct. Administrative 
bourgeois often played these classic economic roles, but when they did, 
they were not celebrated for it, but rather denounced for ‘corruption’. 


5. There is a fifth arena in which the concept of the bourgeoisie and/ 
or the middle classes has come to play a confusing but central role— 
namely, in the analysis of the structure of the state 1a the modern world. 
Once again, whether we look at conservative, liberal or Marxist doctrine, 
the advent of capitalism was presumed to be in some way correlated 
and closely linked with political control of the state machinery. Marxists 
said that a capitalist economy implied a bourgeois state, a view most 
succinctly summarized in the aphorism that ‘the state is the executive 
committee of the ruling class’.? The heart of the Whig interpretation of 
history was that the drive towards human freedom proceeded in parallel 
fashion in the economic and political arenas. Laissez-faire implied 
fepresentative democracy or at least parliamentary rule. And what were 
conservatives complaining about, if not the profound link between the 
cash nexus and the decline of traditional institutions (first of all, at the 
level of the state structures)? When conservatives talked of Restoration, 
1t was the monarchy and aristocratic privilege they were intent on 
restoring. 


And yet note some persistently dissenting voices. In that heartland of 
bourgeois triumph, Victorian Britain, at the very moment of the tri- 
umph, Walter Bagehot examined the continuing essential role of the 
monarchy in maintaining the conditions which permit a modern state, 
a capitalist system, to survive and to thrive.!0 Max Weber insisted that 
the bureaucratization of the world, his choice of the key process of 
capitalist civilization, would never be feasible at the very top of the 
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political system.1! And Joseph Schumpeter asserted that, since in effect 
the bourgeoisie was incapable of heeding the warnings of Bagehot, the 
edifice of rule must inevitably crumble. The bourgeoisie, by insisting 
on ruling, would bring about its own demise.!2 All three were arguing 
that the equation of bourgeois economy and bourgeois state was not as 
simple as it looked. 


In the comer of the Marxists, the theory of the state, of the class basis 
of the (bourgeois) state, has been one of the most thorny issues of the 
last thirty years, most notably in the debates between Nicos Poulantzas 
and Ralph Miliband.!3 The phrase, the ‘relative autonomy of the state’, 
has become a cliché enjoying wide nominal support What does it refer 
to, if not the fact that there now are acknowledged to be so many 
versions of ‘bourgeoisie’ or ‘middle classes’ that it ts hard to argue that 
any one of them actually controls the state in the direct mode of the 
Marxist aphorism? Nor does the combination of them seem to add up 
to a single class or group. 


The Concept Reconsidered 


Thus the concept, bourgeois, as it has come down to us from its 
medieval beginnings through its avatars in the Europe of the Ascuns 
Régime and then of nineteenth-century industrialism, seems to be difficult 
to use with clarity when talking about the twentieth-century world. It 
seems even harder to use it as an Ariadne’s thread to interpret the 
historical development of the modern world. Yet no one seems ready 
to discard the concept entirely. I know of no serious historical interpret- 
ation of this modern world of ours in which the concept of the 
bourgeoisie, or alternatively of the middle classes, is absent. And for 
good reason. It ıs hard to tell a story without its main protagonist. Stull, 
when a concept shows a persistent ul fit with reality—and in all the 
major competing ideological interpretations of this reality—it 1s perhaps 
time to review the concept and reassess what really are its essential 
features. 


Let me begin by noting another curious piece of intellectual history. 
We are all very conscious that the proletanat, or if you will, waged 
workers, have not simply been historically there, that they have ın fact 
been created over time. Once upon a time, most of the world’s labour 
were rural agricultural producers, receiving income in many different 
forms but rarely in the form of wages. Today, a large (and ever larger) 
part of the world’s workforce is urban and much of ıt receives income 
in the form of wages. This shift 1s called by some ‘proletarianization’, 
by others the ‘making of the working class’.!4 There are many theories 
about this process; it 1s the subject of much study. 


We are also aware, but it 1s less salient to most of us, that the percentage 
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of persons who might be called bourgeois (in one definition or another) 
1s far greater today than previously, and has no doubt augmented 
steadily since perhaps the eleventh century, and certainly since the 
sixteenth. And yet, to my knowledge, virtually no one speaks of 
‘bourgeoisification’ as a parallel process to ‘proletarianization’. Nor does 
anyone write a book on the making of the bourgeoisie; rather they 
write books on ‘/es bowrgeots conguérants’.15 It is as though the boutgeoisie 
were a given, and therefore acted upon others: upon the amrstocracy, 
upon the state, upon the workers. It seems not to have origins, but to 
emerge full-grown out of the head of Zeus. 


Our nostrils should flair at such an obvious déxs ex machina—and a 
veritable dews ex machina ıt has been. For the single most important use 
of the concept, the bourgeoisie/the middle classes, has been in explaining 
the origins of the modern world, Once upon a time, so the myth 1$ 
recited, there was feudalism, or a non-commercial, non-specialized 
economy. There were lords and there were peasants. There were also 
(but was it by chance alone?) a few urban burghers who produced and 
traded through the market. The middle classes rose, expanded the realm 
of monetary transaction, and unleashed thereby the wonders of the 
modern world. Or, with slightly different wording but essentially the 
same idea, the bourgeoisie did not only rise (1n the economic arena) but 
subsequently rose up (in the political arena) to overthrow the formerly 
dominant aristocracy. In this myth, the bourgeoisie/middle classes must 
be a given in order for the myth to make sense. An analysis of the 
historical formation of this bourgeoisie would inevitably place in doubt 
the explanatory coherence of the myth. And so it has not been done, 
or not been done very much. 


The reification of an existential actor, the urban burgher of the late 
Middle Ages, into an unexamined essence, the bourgeois—that bour- 
geois who conquers the modern world—goes hand in hand with a 
mystification about his psychology or his ideology. This bourgeois 18 
supposed to be an ‘individualist’. Once again, notice the concordance 
of conservatives, liberals and Marxists. All three schools of thought 
have asserted that, unlike in past epochs (and, for Marxists in particular, 
unlike in future ones), there exists a major social actor, the bourgeois 
entrepreneur, who looks out for humself and himself alone. He feels no 
social commitment, knows no (or few) social constraints, is always 
pursuing a Benthamite calculus of pleasure and pain. The nineteenth- 
century liberals defined this as the exercise of freedom and argued that, 
a little mysteriously, if everyone did this with full heart, ıt would work 
out to everyone’s advantage. No losers, only gainers. The nineteenth- 
century conservatives and the Marxists joined together in being morally 
appalled at and sociologically sceptical of this liberal insouciance. What 
for liberals was the exercise of ‘freedom’ and the source of human 
progress was seen by them as leading to a state of ‘anarchy’, immediately 
undesirable ın itself and tending in the long run to dissolve the social 
bonds that held society together. 


I am not about to deny that there has been a strong ‘individualist’ strain 
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in modem thought reaching its acme of influence in the nineteenth 
century, nor that this strain of thought was reflected—as cause and 
consequence—in significant kinds of social behaviour by important 
social actors in the modern world. What I wish to caution against 1s 
the logical leap that has been made: from viewing individualism as owe 
important social reality, to viewing it as ‘de important social reality of 
the modern world, of bourgeois civilization, of the capitalist world- 
economy. It has simply not been so. 


The basic problem resides in our imagery about how capitalism works. 
Because capitalism requires the free flow of the factors of production— 
of labour, capital and commodities—we assume that it requires, or at 
least that capitalists desire, a completely free flow, whereas in fact it 
requires and capitalists desire a partially free flow. Because capitalism 
operates via market mechanisms, based on the ‘law’ of supply and 
demand, we assume that it requires, or capitalists desire, a perfectly 
competitive market, whereas it requires and capitalists desire markets 
that can be both utilized and circumvented at the same time, an economy 
that places competition and monopoly side by side in an appropnate 
mux. Because capitalism is a system that rewards individualist behaviour, 
we assume that it requires, or capitalists desire, that everyone act on 
individualist motivations, whereas in fact it requires and capitalists 
desire that both bourgeois and proletarians incorporate a heavy dosage 
of anti-individualist social orientation into their mentalities. Because 
capitalism is a system which has been built on the juridical foundation 
of property rights, we assume that it requires and capitalists desire that 
property be sacrosanct and that private property rights extend into ever 
more realms of social interaction, whereas in reality the whole history 
of capitalism has been one of a steady decline, not an extension, of 
property rights. Because capitalism is a system in which capitalists have 
always argued for the right to make economic decisions on purely 
economic grounds, we assume that this means they are in fact allergic 
to political interference ın their decisions, whereas they have always 
and consistently sought to utilize the state machineries and welcomed 
the concept of political primacy. 


Endless Accumulation 


In short, what has been wrong with our concept of the bourgeois is our 
inverted (1f not perverse) reading of the historical reality of capitalism If 
capitalism is anything, ıt 1s a system based on the logic of the emdless 
accumulation of capital. It 1s this endlessness that has been celebrated 
or chastised as its Promethean spirit.6 It 1s this endlessness which, for 
Emile Durkheim, had anomie as its enduring counterpart.!” It is from 
this endlessness that Erich Fromm insisted we all seek to escape.'8 


When Max Weber sought to analyse the necessary link between the 
Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, he described the social 
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implications of the Calvinist theology of predestination.'9 If God were 
omnipotent, and if only a minority could be saved, human beings could 
do nothing to ensure that they would be among this minority, since if 
they could, they would thereby determine God’s will and He would 
not then be omnipotent. Weber pointed out, however, that this was all 
very well logically, but ıt was impossible psycho-logically. Psychologt- 
cally, one might deduce from this logic that any behaviour 1s permissible, 
since ıt 1s all predestined. Or one might become totally depressed and 
hence inactive, since all behaviour ts futile in terms of the only legitimate 
objective, salvation. Weber argued that a logic that 1s ın conflict with 
a psycho-logic cannot survive, and must be bent. Thus it was with 
Calvinism To the principle of predestination the Calvinists added the 
possibility of foreknowledge, or at least of negative foreknowledge. 
While we could not influence God’s behaviour by our deeds, certain 
kinds of negative or sinful behaviour served as signs of the absence of 
grace. Psychologically, now all was well. We were urged to behave in 
a proper manner since, if we did not, that was a sure sign that God had 
forsaken us. 


I should like to make an analysis parallel to that of Weber, distinguishing 
between the logic and psycho-logic of the capitalist ethos. If the object 
of the exercise is the endless accumulation of capital, eternal hard work 
and self-denial are always logically ds rigusxr. There 1s an iron law of 
profits as well as an iron law of wages A penny spent on self-indulgence 
1s a penny removed from the process of investment and therefore of 
the further accumulation of capital. But although the iron law of profits 
1s logically tight, it is psycho-logically impossible. What ıs the point of 
being a capitalist, an entrepreneur, a bourgeois if there is no personal 
reward whatsoever? Obviously, there would be no point, and no one 
would do ıt. Stll, logically, this 1s what is demanded. Well, of course, 
then the logic has to be bent, or the system would never work. And it 
has clearly been working for some ume now 


Just as the combination omaipotence-predestination was modified (and 
ultimately undermined) by foreknowledge, so the combination accumu- 
lation—savings was modified (and ultumately undermined) by rent. Rent, 
as we know, was presented by the classical economists (including by 
Marı, the last of the classical economists) as the veritable antithesis of 
profit. It is no such thing; ıt ts its avatar. The classical economists saw 
an historical evolution from rent towards profit, which translated tnto 
our historical myth that the bourgeoisie overthrew the aristocracy. In 
fact, however, this ıs wrong in two ways. The temporal sequence is 
short-run and not long-run, and it runs in the other direction. Every 
capitalist seeks to transform profit into rent. This translates into the 
following statement: the primary objective of every ‘bourgeois’ is to 
become an ‘aristocrat’. This is a short-run sequence, not a statement 
about the /ongwe durée. 


What 1s ‘rent’? In narrowly economic terms, rent is the income that 
derives from control of some concrete spatio-temporal reality which 


cannot be said to have been in some sense the creation of the owner or 
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the result of his own work (even his work as an entrepreneur). If I am 
lucky enough to own land near a fording point in a river and I charge 
a toll to pass through my land, I am receiving a rent. If I allow others 
to work on my land for their own account or to live in my building, 
and I receive from them a payment, I am called a rentier. Indeed 
in eighteenth-century France, rentiers were defined in documents as 
‘bourgeois living nobly on their revenues’, that is, avoiding business or 
the professions 2 


Now, in each of these cases it 18 not quite true that I have done nothing 
to acquire the advantage that has led to the rent. I have had the 
foresight, or the luck, to have acquired property rights of some kind 
which ts what permits me legally to obtain the rent. The ‘work’ that 
underlay the acquisition of these property rights has two features. It 
was done ın the past, not the present. (Indeed it was often done ın the 
distant past, that 1s, by an ancestor.) And it required the sanctification 
by political authority, in the absence of which it could earn no money 
in the present. Thus rent = the past, and rent = political power. 


Rent serves the existing property-owner. It does not serve the one who 
seeks, by dint of current work, to acquire property. Hence rent is always 
under challenge. And since rent is guaranteed politically, it is always 
under political challenge. The successful challenger, however, will as a 
consequence acquire property. As soon as he does, his interest dictates 
a defence of the legitimacy of rent. 


Rent 1s a mechanism of increasing the rate of profit over the rate that 
one would obtain in a truly competitive market. Let us return to the 
example of the river crossing. Suppose we have a river such that there 
1s only a single point narrow enough to permit the building of a bridge. 
There are various alternatives. The state could proclaim that all land 1s 
potentially private land and that the person who happens to own the 
two facing lots on the opposing shores at the narrowest point can build 
a private bridge and charge a private toll for crossing it. Given my 
premise that there 1s only one feasible point of crossing, this person 
would have a monopoly and could charge a heavy toll as a way of 
extracting a considerable portion of the surplus-value from all the 
commodity chains whose itinerary involved crossing the river. Alternat- 
ively, the state could proclaim the opposing shores public land, in which 
case one of two further ideal-typical possibilities present themselves. 
One, the state builds a bridge with public funds, charging no toll or a 
cost-liquidating toll, in which case no surplus-value would have been 
extracted from those commodity chains. Or two, the state announces 
that, the shores being public, they can be used by competing small boat- 
owners to transport goods across the river. In this case, the acute 
competition would reduce the price of such services to one yielding a 
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very low rate of profit to the boat-owners, thus allowing 2 minimal 
extraction of surplus by them from the commodity chains traversing 
the river. 


Rent and Monopoly 


Note how, in this example, rent seems to be the same thing, or nearly 
the same thing, as monopoly profit. A monopoly, as we know, means 
a situation in which, because of the absence of competition, the transac- 
tor can obtain a high profit, or one could say a high proportion of the 
surplus-value generated in the entire commodity chain of which the 
monopolized segment is a part. It is quite clear, in fact self-evident, that 
the nearer an enterprise is to monopolizing a spatio-temporally specific 
type of economic transaction, the higher the rate of profit. And the 
more truly competitive the market situation, the lower the rate of profit. 
Indeed this link between true competitiveness and low rates of profit 
is itself one of the historic ideological justifications for a system of free 
enterprise. It ıs a pity capitalism has never known widespread free 
enterprise. And it has never known widespread free enterprise precisely 
because capitalists seek profits, maximal profits, in order to accumulate 
capital, as much capital as possible. They are thereby not merely 
motivated but structurally forced to seek monopoly positions, some- 
thing which pushes them to seek profit-maximization via the principal 
agency that can make it enduringly possible, the state. 


So, you see, the world I am presenting 1s topsy-turvy. Capitalists do 
not want competition, but monopoly. They seek to accumulate capital 
not via profit but via rent. They want not to be bourgeois but to be 
aristocrats. And since historically—that is, from the sixteenth century 
to the present—we have had a deepening and a widening of the capitalist 
logic in the capitalist world-economy, there is more not less monopoly, 
there 1s more rent and less profit, there is more aristocracy and less 
bourgeoisie. 


Ah, you will say, too much! Too clever by half! It does not seem to be 
a recognizable picture of the world we know nor a plausible interpret- 
ation of the historical past we have studied. And you will be right, 
because I have left out half the story. Capitalism ıs not a stasis; it 1s a 
historical system. It has developed by its inner logic and its inner 
contradictions. In another language, it has secular trends as well as 
cyclical rhythms. Let us therefore look at these secular trends, particu- 
larly with respect to our subject of enquiry, the bourgeois; or rather let 
us look at the secular process to which we have given the label of 
bourgeoisification. The process, I believe, works something like this. 


The logic of capitalism calls for the abstemious puritan, the Scrooge 
who begrudges even Christmas. The psycho-logic of capitalism, where 
money is the measure of grace more even than of power, calls for the 
display of wealth and thus for ‘conspicuous consumption’. The way the 
system operates to contain this contradiction 1s to translate the two 
thrusts into a generational sequence, the Baddeabrooks phenomenon. 
Wherever we have a concentration of successful entrepreneurs we have 
a concentration of Baddenbrooks-types. Ergo, the aristocratization of the 
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bourgeoisie in late seventeenth-century Holland, for example. When 
this is repeated as farce, we call st the betrayal of the historic role of 
the bourgeoisie—in twentieth-century Egypt, for example. 


Nor has this only been a question of the bourgeois as consumer. His 
penchant for the aristocratic style can also be found in his original mode 
of operation as an entrepreneur. Until well into the nineteenth century 
(with lingering survivals today), the capitalist enterprise was con- 
structed, in terms of labour relations, on the model of the medieval 
manor. The owner presented himself as a paternal figure, caring for 
his employees, housing them, offering them a sort of social security 
programme, and concerning himself not merely with their work behav- 
tour but with their total moral behaviour. Over nme, however, capital 
has tended to concentrate. This is the consequence of the search for 
monopoly, the elimination of one’s competitors. It is a slow process 
because of all the counter-currents which are constantly destroying 
quasi-monopolies. Yet enterprise structures have gradually become 
larger and involved the separation of ownership and control—the end 
of paternalism, the rise of the corporation, and the emergence therefore 
of new middle classes. Where the ‘enterprises’ are in fact state-owned 
rather than nominally private, as tends to be the case in weaker states 
in peripheral and especially semi-peripheral zones, the new middle 
classes take the form, ın large part, of an administrative bourgeoisie. 
As this process goes on, the role of the legal owner becomes less and 
less central, eventually vestigial. 


How should we conceptualize these new middle classes, the salaried 
bourgeoisies? They are clearly bourgeois along the axis of life-style or 
consumption, or (if you will) the fact of being the receivers of surplus- 
value They are not bourgeois, or much less so, along the axis of capital, 
or property rights. That is to say, they are much less able than the 
‘classic’ bourgeoisie to turn profit into rent, to aristocratize themselves. 
They live off their advantages attained ın the present, and not off 
privileges they have inherited from the past. Furthermore, they cannot 
translate present income (profit) into future income (rent). That ts to 
say, they cannot one day represent the past off which their children will 
live. Not only do they live in the present, but so must their children 
and their children’s children. This 1s what bourgeoisification 1s all 
about——the end of the possibility of aristocratization (that fondest dream 
of every classical propertied bourgeois), the end of constructing a past 
for the future, a condemnation to living ın the present. 


Reflect upon how extraordinarily parallel this is to what we have 
traditionally meant by proletaranization—parallel, not identical. A 
proletarian by common convention 1s a worker who is no longer either 
a peasant (that is, a petty land-controller) or an artisan (that is, a petty 
machine-controller). A proletarian ts someone who has only his labour- 
power to offer in the market, and no resources (that ts, no past) on 
which to fall back. He lives off what he earns in the present. The 
bourgeois I am describing also no longer controls capital (has therefore 
no past) and lives off what he earns in the present. There is, however, 
one striking difference with the proletarian. He lives much, much better. 
The difference seems to have nothing, or very little, to do any longer 
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with control of the means of production. Yet somehow this bourgeois, 
product of bourgecisification, obtains the surplus-valuc created by that 
proletarian, product of proletarianization. So if ıt 1s not control of the 
means of production, there must still be something this bourgeois 
controls which that proletarian does not. 


‘Human Capital’ 


Let us at this point note the recent emergence of another quasi-concept, 
that of human capital Human capital is what these new-style bourgeois 
have in abundance, whereas our proletarian does not And where do 
they acquire the human capital? The answer ıs well-known: in the 
educational systems, whose primary and self-proclaimed function 1s to 
train people to become members of the new middle classes, that 1s, to 
be the professionals, the technicians, the administrators of the private 
and public enterprises which are the functional economic building- 
pieces of our system. 


Do the educational systems of the world actually create human capital, 
that 1s, train persons in specific difficult skills which merit economucally 
some higher reward? One might perhaps make a case that the highest 
parts of our educational systems do something along this line (and even 
then only in part), but most of our educational system serves rather the 
function of socialization, of babysitting, and of filtering who will emerge 
as the new middle classes. How do they filter? Here as well we know 
the answer. Obviously, they filter by merit, in that no total idiot ever 
gets, say, the Ph.D. (or at least it 1s said to be rare). But since too many 
(not too few) people have ment (at least enough merit to be a member 
of the new middle classes), the triage has to be, when all ıs said and 
done, a bit arbitrary. 


No one likes the luck of the draw. It ıs far too chancy. Most people 
will do anything they can to avoid arbitrary triege. They will use their 
influence, such as they have, to ensure winning the draw, that 1s, to 
ensure access to privilege. And those who have more current advantage 
have more influence. The one thing the new middle classes can offer 
their children, now that they can no longer bequeath a past (or at least 
are finding ıt increasingly difficult to do so), 1s privileged access to the 
‘better’ educational institutions. 


It should come as no surprise that a key locus of political struggle is 
the rules of the educational game, defined in its broadest sense. For 
now we come back to the state. While it ıs true that the state 18 
increasingly barred from awarding pastness, encrusting privilege and 
legitimating rent—that is, that property 1s becoming ever less important 
as capitalism proceeds on its historical trayectory—the state 1s by no 
means out of the picture. Instead of awarding pastness through honor- 
ifics, the state can award presentness through mentocracy. Finally, in 
our professional, salaried, non-propertied bourgeoisies we can have 
“careers open to talent’, providing we remember that, since there 1s too 
much talent around, someone must decide who 1s talented and who is 
not. And this decision, when it is made among narrow ranges of 
difference, 1s a political decision. 
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We can summarize thus our picture. Over tme, there has indeed been 
the development of a bourgeoisie within the framework of capitalism. 
The current version, however, bears little resemblance to the medieval 
merchant whose description gave rise to the name, and little resemblance 
either to the nineteenth-century capitalist industrialist whose description 
gave rise to the concept as it 18 generally defined today by the historical 
social sciences. We have been bemused by the accidental and deliberately 
distracted by the ideologies in play. It is nonetheless true that the 
bourgeois as receiver of surplus-value is the central actor of the capitalist 
drama. He has, however, been always as much a political as an economic 
actor. That is to say, the argument that capitalism is a unique kind of 
historical system in that it alone has kept the economic realm auton- 
omous from the political seems to me a gigantic misstatement of reality, 
albeit a highly protective one. 


This brings me to my last point, about the twenty-first century. The 
problem with this final avatar of bourgeois privilege, the meritocratic 
system—the problem, that is, from the point of view of the bour- 
geoisie—is that it 1s the least (not the most) defensible, because its basis 
is the thinnest. The oppressed may swallow being ruled by and giving 
reward to those who are to the manner born. But being ruled by and 
giving reward to people whose only asserted claim (and that a dubious 
one) 1s that they are smarter, that 18 too much to swallow. The veil can 
more readily be pierced; the exploitation becomes more transparent. 
The workers, having neither tsar nor paternal industrialist to calm 
their angers, are more ready to elaborate on a narrowly interest-based 
explanation of their exploitation and such misfortunes as befall them. 
This is what Bagehot and Schumpeter were talking about. Bagehot still 
hoped that Queen Victora would do the trick. Schumpeter, coming 
later, from Vienna and not from London, teaching at Harvard and thus 
having seen it all, was far more pessimistic. He knew it could not last 
too long, once it was no longer possible for bourgeois to become 
aristocrats. 


Nicos Mouzelis 


Marxism or Post-Marxism? 


Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist Strategy’ and 
Norman Geras’s lengthy review article (“Post-Marxism’, NLR 163) raise issues 
which are at the heart of the ongoing debate on the stature and prospects of 
contemporary Marxist theory. Laclau and Mouffe’s major thesis is that the 
core of all Marxist theory is based on a necessitarian, deterministic logic 
which emphasizes iron laws, a strict succession of stages, the inevitability of 
the proletarian revolution, and so on. This logic reduces complexity and 
leads to an essentialist view of the social and to a closed, monistic type of 
theoretical discourse. All attempts from Marx onwards to soften Marxism’s 
deterministic core by stressing indeterminacy, complexity, the importance of 
agency, the relative autonomy of the political etc. are simply ad hoc additions 
to a theoretical edifice which, in its foundations, remains irretrievably mon- 
istic. In other terms, when Marxists, past and present, try to avoid determin- 
ism, they unavoidably fall into the trap of ‘dualism’ or eclecticism. Therefore 
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a deterministic closure of electicism/dualism 1s the grim dilemma of all 
Marxist theory 


For Geras, what Laclau and Mouffe see as the core of Marxism is simply 
a caricature, a systematic distortion of a theoretical tradition which, in 
the works of its most successful representatives, has managed to avoid 
reductionism and monistic closure without resorting to eclecticism or 
empiricism. Whether one looks at Marx’s work or at the writings of 
Luxemburg, Lenin and Gramsci, one finds an emphasis on the fundamen- 
tal importance of structural determinations emanating from the econ- 
omy, these determinations operating not as an all-encompassing monistic 
cause leading to total closure, but as a framework both enabling and 
setting limits to what is possible at the level of politics and culture. 
Moreover, at the level of the whole social formation, the idea of primacy 
of one type of structure over other structures, or to use Althusser’s 
expression, the idea of a hierarchy of causalities of uneven weight 1s 
neither monistic nor eclectic. It is only Laclau and Mouffe’s conceptual 
manicheism which presents us with the ‘determinism/electicism’ pseudo- 
dilemma. 


This paper will attempt to develop three related arguments: (a) One 
can defend the Marxist paradigm against the idea of monistic closure 
not only by reference to the empirical work of specific authors, but 
also, or rather more appropnately, by looking at the logical status and 
mode of construction of certain fundamental Marxist concepts, such as 
the mode of production. (b) The authors of Hegemony and Sosialist 
Strategy replace the one-sided necessitaran logic that one sees in dogwate 
Marxism with an equally unacceptable one-sided contingency logic, and 
that whenever they try to mitigate their one-sidedness they are led to 
dualism/eclecticism. (c) Contrary to Geras’s position, there 1s a type of 
reductionism which 1s inherent in all Marxist discourse—although this 
reductionism 1s not as incapacitating as Laclau and Mouffe imply. 


First of all, however, I would like very briefly to comment on some 
preliminary remarks ın Geras’s article which might create a certain 
confusion for the reader. At the beginning of his article Geras attempts, 
in a general way, to explain the recent trend of Marxists breaking with 
Marxism in terms of such considerations as ‘pressures of age and 
professional status’, ‘the lure of intellectual fashion’, ‘the desire for 
recognition and originality’, the wish to be an ‘up-to-the-minute 
thinker’, etc. Although he 1s careful not to link these remarks with the 
position adopted by Laclau and Mouffe, given that they immediately 
precede Geras’s criticism of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, it 13 easy for 
the reader to assume that they are directly addressed to its authors. Two 
points are therefore in order. First, having followed quite closely 
Laclau and Mouffe’s intellectual trajectory as well as their principled 
involvement in politics, I would like to emphasize at the outset that 
Geras’s ‘sociology of knowledge’ remarks by no means apply to them. 
Second, and most important, what is really crucial in the context of a 
debate such as this‘1s less to ascertain the reasons, conscious or uncon- 
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scious, behind an author’s break with Marxism and more to establish 
the cognitive validity or non-validity of what he or she has to say. 


I. Core Marxism: Closed or Open? 


Moving now to my first main argument, I think that in order to deal 
with the issue of whether or not Marxism leads to a closed discourse, 
one has to start by distinguishing as clearly as possible a substantive 
theory from a conceptual framework—the latter, rather than providing 
a set of empirically verifiable and knowledge-producing statements on 
some specific issue, simply ‘maps out the problem area and thus prepares 
the ground for its empirical investigation’? This distinction between 
conceptual framework and substantive theory corresponds more or less 
to Althusser’s distinction between Generalities I and Generalities I: 
Generalities 1 consist of conceptual tools which, when applied to ‘raw’ 
theoretical material (Gen. 1), lead eventually to the production of full- 
blown substantive theories (Gen. m).? 


Now, it seems to me that the issue of whether or not core Marxism is 
fundamentally a closed or an open system can only be settled in a 
satisfactory manner at the level of Generalities H. For given that, as 
Geras argues, in the Marxist tradition one finds both open and closed 
substantive theories (on the development of capitalism for instance), 
the problem 1s to ascertain whether it is the open or closed ones which 
are more congruent with the basic conceptual tools of the Marxist 
discourse. Contrary to Laclau and Mouffe’s position, I will argue that 
if one looks carefully at these conceptual tools, asd particularly if ons 
compares them with equevalent non-Marxist cases, one will have to conclude 
that it is the closed rather than the open substantive discourses (Gen. 
1) which do violence to Marxism’s fundamental conceptual apparatus 
(Gen. 11). 


In fact Marxism, more than any other paradigm in the social sciences, 
can suggest very fruitful ways of studying social formations from the 
point of view of both agency and institutional structure, both as a 
configuration of collective actors struggling over the control of scarce 
resources, and as a systemic whole whose institutionalized parts or ‘sub- 
systems’ can be more or less compatible or incompatible with each 
other. As David Lockwood pointed out long ago, Marxism combines 
a system and a social integration view of social formations.‘ It encourages, 
without resorting to dualism, the examination of incompatibilities between 
systemic parts or institutional ensembles (e.g. between forces and 
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relations of production) as well as the ways in which such incompati- 
bilities lead or fail to lead to the development of class consciousness and 
class conflict. To use, as much as it 1s possible, Laclau and Mouffe’s 
terminology, Marxism can help the student to raise questions about the 
impact of articulatory practices, struggles, antagonisms on subject positions 
as well as the reverse: that is, to raise questions about how subject positions 
(or roles, in non-Marxist sociology) cluster into larger institutional 
wholes, these wholes both shaping and setting limits to subjects’ 
practices. In a nutshell Marxism allows the serious and systematic study 
of both the practice — subject position and subject position —» practice 
relationship. 


Thus, contrary to Laclau and Mouffe’s post-structuralist approach or to 
action-oriented sociological theories (symbolic interactionism, ethno- 
methodology, exchange theory, conflict theory), sabyjects or agents in 
Marxist theory do not opsrate in an institutional vacuum. Rather, their 
strategies or practices have to be seen within specific structural con- 
straints, within institutional ensembles of whose (often incompatible) 
organizing principles agents may or may not be aware. On the other 
hand, in contrast to Parsonian functionalism, Marxism does not concep- 
tualize agents as mere puppets of the system. Its conceptual apparatus 
is such that ıt leads one to look at collective actors not only as products 
but also as producers of their social world. Since Parsonian sociology, 
particularly in its macro-sociological dimensions, 1s based on a concep- 
tual framework which sscourages closure, it will be useful to develop 
farther the comparison between Marxism and this highly influental 
paradigm in the non-Maruist social sciences. This will make clearer in 
what sense Marxist conceptual tools lead necessarily neither to monistic 
nor to dualist types of empirical analysis. 


As has frequently been noted, Parsonian action theory (despite its label) 
systematically underemphasizes the voluntarist dimension of social life, 
portraying human beings'as the passive products of the social system. 
In strictly Durkhezmian fashion it keeps pointing out how society’s core 
values, through their institutionalization into normative expectations 
and internalization into need-dispositions, shape human conduct—with- 
out showing the opposite process: how actors, and particularly collective 
actors, constitute and change society. The direction of influence is 
always from the system/society to the actor, never the other way round. 
This systemic bias becomes particularly pronounced when Parsons 
moves from analysis of the ‘unit act’ and ‘alter-ego interaction’ to the 
theorization of society as an all-inclusive social system.’ On this macro- 
level of analysis actors are not merely portrayed as passive, they seem 
to disappear altogether. When in the empirical writings of Parsons or 
his disciples actors actually enter into the social scene, they do so despite, 
not because of, the Parsonian framework. 


This ıs amply illustrated by the way Parsons conceptuslizes society as 
a system. One need only consider his famous AGIL scheme, the four- 
fold subsystem typology (adaptation, goal achievement, integration, 
latency) with the help of which he analyses the functioning of all social 
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systems. Each of these subsystems corresponds to one of the four basic 
functional requirements that any system has to meet in order to survive 
as such. The adaptation sub-system, for instance, roughly corresponds 
at the level of society as a whole to the economy and consists of all 
processes contributing to the solution of the adaptation requirements— 
that 1s, to the securing of all the resources necessary for a society’s 
survival. These processes are often dispersed among a variety of social 
groups and collectivities. What brings them together in the ‘adaptation’ 
box ıs that they have one characteristic in common: that of contributing 
to the same functional requirement or system need. The adaptation 
subsystem, therefore, is a strictly systemic category, 1n the sense that it 
1s not founded upon and does not correspond to a concrete collectivity 
or agency. As a concept it is radically different from such agency 
concepts as a dominant class, a formal organization, or an interest 
group. It 1s true, of course, that sometimes Parsons treats subsystems 
as if they were collective actors, ascribing to them characteristics proper 
only to decision-making agencies.$ 


Collective Agencies 


The reason why Parsons often treats institutional subsystems or even 
whole societies and their core values as mysterious anthropomorphic 
entities deciding and regulating everything on the social scene is, of 
course, that his functionalist scheme leaves no conceptual room for 
collective agencies as producers of their social world. In fact, each of 
his subsystems is further divided into four “sub-sub-systems’, and the 
process of the four-fold systemic division goes on ad :sfixitam. Within 
this bewildering onion-like scheme of systems within systems, collective 
actors vanish altogether. There are simply no conceptual tools allowing 
for their serious examination. As one moves from the individual role- 
player with his/her need-dispositions and role expectations to a macro- 
level of analysis, agency concepts are displaced by system concepts. 


It will now be quite clear ın what respects the Marxist paradigm provides 
more adequate tools of analysis. Marxists too, of course, like Parsonian 
sociologists, subdivide whole social formations into subsystems or 
institutional parts. For example, the three-fold subdivision into the 
economic, the political and the ideological involves system rather 
than agency categories. There is however a crucial difference between 
Parsonian and Marxist subsystems: Marxism conceptualizes the econ- 
omic sphere in such a way that its institutional components do not lead, 
à la Parsons, to further systemic subdivisions. Insofar as Marxism views 
the economy as an articulation of modes of production, and insofar as 
the relations of production constitute the major feature of every mode, 
this key concept provides a bridge between a systemic/institutional and 
an agency/action approach. In fact the relations of production concept 
leads quite ‘naturally’, i.e. without any ad boc switch between conceptual 
planes, from problems of institutional analysis to problems of ‘strategic 


§ See on this point Seepben Savage, The Theerses of Taksit Perseus The Socail Reisimas of Actes, 
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conduct’ and vice versa.’ For it requires no mental acrobatics to move 
from an analysis of how the technical and social division of labour 
allocates agents into different locations/positions within the sphere of 
production, to an investigation of the type of practices and struggles 
to which such structural positions lead or fail to lead. The sharper the 
focus on the way in which agents react to their class locations by trying 
to maintain or transform their situation sts @ vis the means of production 
(or the means w production), the greater the concern with issues that 
exclusively concern Laclau and Mouffe: such as the manner in which 
subjects’ identities and their perceptions of their ‘real interests’ are 
formed, the manner in which such self-identities and perceptions are 
fixed into ‘nodal points’, or subverted by the emergence of new struggles 
or antagonisms. The sharper, on the other hand, the focus on how 
subject positions or class locations cluster together to form larger 
institutional complexes, the more considerations of strategic conduct 
are ‘bracketed’ and the more institutional analysis comes to the fore, 
the type of analysis that is totally lacking in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy. 
By ‘bracketing’ in this context is meant the temporary suspension of 
considerations pertaining to actors’ skills, strategies, forms of conscious- 
ness etc.—a suspension which is necessary in order to deal in a non- 
cumbersome manner with the analysis of whole institutional orders and 
their interrelationships. In other terms, ‘bracketing’ does not imply an 
ontological belief in the thing-like character of institutional structures. 
It is sumply a heuristic device for examining properties of the social 
which cannot be grasped by exclusive and direct reference to agency 
concepts.’ 


Of course, the balance between agency and institutional structure that 
Marxist concepts encourage has not always been maintained within 
Marxism. It has been broken either by ultra-voluntarist class theories that 
end up explaining all social developments in terms of the Machiavellian 
machinations of a dominant class; or, at the other extreme, by theories 
stressing structural constraints and contradictions to such an extent that 
actors are reduced to mere ‘bearers of structures’. But despite all this, 
if one considers Marx’s work as a whole as well as the mainstream 
Marxist tradition, it does provide the conceptual means for looking at 
societies both in terms of actors’ collective strategies aad in terms of 
institutional systems and their reproductive requirements. This 1s pre- 
cisely why historians and social scientists influenced by Marx’s work 
have produced more interesting and convincing accounts of long-term 
historical developments than those influenced by Parsonian functional- 
ism or other brands of non-Marxist social theory. Leaving aside conven- 
tional historians who tend to turn their backs on all social theory, what 
insights has Parsonian functionalism or non-Mamust sociology to offer 
in the problem area of how complex societies are transformed? What 


7 For an elaboration of the distinction between matitunoaal analyxs and a ‘strategic conduct’ spproach, 
sce A Giddens, The Constrtatnes of Seceei7, Loadon 1984, pp 189 F 
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contributions can be compared favourably with those of such Marxist- 
influenced writers as Barrington Moore, Hobsbawm or Braudel? Placed 
side by side with the historical investigations of Parsons, Eisenstadt or 
Smelser, for instance, their substantive superiority is so obvious that 
no further elaboration 1s necessary. 


U. The Displacement of Institutional Analysis 


Of course, for Laclau and Mouffe the distinction between subjects’ 
practices and institutional structures is a spunous one. Among other 
things, they would point out that institutional structures do not emerge 
from nowhere. Like anything else pertaining to the social they must be 
viewed in a non-essentialist manner: they too are the result of discursive 
practices taking place in a plurality of political and social spaces which 
are characterized by openness, fragility, contingency, and so on. How- 
ever, dismissal of the agency/institutional structure distinction—which 
one finds not only in Laclau and Mouffe’s work but in various structura- 
list and post-structuralist discourses—-creates more problems than ıt 
solves. For either ıt brings in through the backdoor (i.e. without 
acknowledgment or adequate conceptualization) the notion of insti- 
tutional complexes and the way in which they limit/enable soctal action; 
or it consistently ignores them at the price of being unable to deal 
seriously with problems related to the constitution, persistence and 
long-term transformation of global social formations. 


Let me elaborate this point further. To start with, despite Laclau and 
Mouffe’s emphasis on the intrinsically fragile, open, contingent and 
discontinuous character of the social, they do refer to cases where these 
characteristics hardly seem to apply: ‘In a medieval peasant community 
the area open to differential articulation 1s minimal and, thus, there are 
no hegemonic forms of articulation: there is an abrupt transition from 
repetitive practices within a closed system of differences to frontal and 
absolute equivalences when the community finds itself threatened. This 
is why the hegemonic form of politics only becomes dominant at the 
beginning of modern umes, when the reproduction of the different 
social areas takes place in permanently changing conditions which 
constantly require the construction of new systems of differences.’ So 
unless one considers a medieval peasant community as not pertaining 
to what Laclau and Mouffe call the ‘social’ (which would be absurd), 
then their ontological remarks on its openness and fluidity obviously 
refer to the ‘modern’ rather than the ‘traditional’ social. And even if 
one focuses on the former, it 1s not always as precarious and fragile as 
Laclau and Mouffe portray it. One does not have to adopt an essentialist 
position 1n order to stress the obvious fact that, from the point of view 
of specific subjects situated ın a specific historical time and social space, 
there are always institutional arrangements which are easily affected by 
their practices and other institutional arrangements which are not. Of 
course, insofar as Laclau and Mouffe do not identify discourse with 
language (and I think, contrary to Geras, that they do not), then I agree 
with their view that aM institutional arrangements, whether durable or 
not, are discursively constructed. But there 1s absolutely no reason why ome 
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should link discurstye construction with fragility and precariousness—labelling 
any reference to institutional durability as essentialist. For the core 
institutions of a social formation often display such a resilience and 
continuity that their overall, extremely slow transformation can be seen 
only ın the very /oxgee durée, needing to be assessed in terms of centuries 
rather than years or shorter timespans. 


Consider, for instance, the strict separation of the ruler’s or the civil 
servant’s public position from his/her private fortune.!° This insti- 
tutional separation of the ‘private’ from the ‘public’ within the western 
European state took centuries to be firmly consolidated and today 
seems pretty well irreversible. To all intents and purposes, therefore, this 
structural feature, together with others of equal durability and resilience 
(the institutions of private property, of markets, of money, the insti- 
tutional separation between management and ownership in modern 
corporations, etc.), constitute a core which enters the subjects’ social 
milieu not as something to be negotiated or radically transformed, 
but as an incontrovertible given, as a relatively unshakable, durable 
institutional terrain.'! This terrain both limits and makes possible specific 
articulatory practices, whose intended or unintended consequences may 
seriously affect more malleable and fragile institutional arrangements. 
The fact that laymen and even social scientists tend sometimes to reify 
a social formation’s durable institutional orders (i.e. tend to forget that 
these are discursively constructed and reproduced) does not make them 
less durable; on the contrary, the ‘natural attitude’ to them further 
enhances their institutional resilience. 


Now, what conceptual tools do Laclau and Mouffe offer to explore in 
a systematic manner the more resilient, slow-changing institutional features 
of modern capitalist societies? The plain answer is that they do not 
. provide us with any such tools. Of course, on a highly philosophical/ 
ontological level they do admit that contingency, openness and fragility 
have their limits. They talk, for instance, about necessity existing ‘as 2 
partial limitation of the field of contingency’, about the fact that 
‘neither absolute fixity nor non-fixity is possible’, and so on." But these 
highly abstract attempts to redress the balance are rather decorative, in 
the sense that they are not translated into the construction of specific 
conceptual tools (Gen. H) for systematic analysis of those aspects of the 
social which pertain to ‘necessity’ and ‘fixity’. In fact, at the level of 
Gen. II the only serious theoretical effort is to reconstruct the concept 
of hegemony and to show how articulatory practices constantly con- 
struct and deconstruct self-identities, subject positions, nodal points, 
social and political spaces, and so on. But the conditions of existence 
of such practices, the ways in which practices are both sustained and 
“limited by the more permanent institutional structures of capitalism are 


H On the differentiation berween state and royal household m Western Europe, see Otro Hintae, Steet 
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never spelled out. The closest Laclau and Mouffe come to delineating 
an overall context of articulatory practices and subject positions is in 
their talk of ‘discursive formations’ and the more general ‘field of 
discursivity’.!4 But these notions are so vague and so inadequate to deal 
with the institutional complexities of modern capitalism that the two 
authors do not use them in any serious, systematic manner. In fact, 
when obliged to refer to the broad features of capitalist formations and 
their long-term transformations, they revert, as Geras has rightly pointed 
out,!5 to such conventional Marxist concepts as exploitation, commod:f- 
cation, the labour-process, avil society, capitalist periphery etc.—even 
the dreaded concept of ‘society’ slips in from time to time! How are 
the above concepts, which Laclau and Mouffe freely use, connected 
with discourse analysis? The connection is never made clear, and the 
gap between the two types of concepts creates a much more glaring 
dualism than that found in the Marxist texts that they so vehemently 
criticize. 


Socialist Strategy 


Needless to say, all these conceptual inadequacies have serious conse- 
quences for concrete issues of socialist strategy.'6 For instance, the 
authors of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy do not have the theoretical means 
to raise the problem of whether certain articulatory practices are more 
central than others and are therefore more likely to succeed in hegemoniz- 
ing a political space. For them, as Geras has pointed out, there 1s 
nothing one can say in advance about the relative importance of certain 
subject positions, as far as socialist transformation is concerned, The 
justification they give for this type of agnosticism is that any attempt 
to privilege certain positions or practices leads unavoidably to essential- 
ism. For Laclau and Mouffe, the crucial limitation of the traditional left 
1g that ‘it attempts to determine «a priors agents of change, levels of 
effectiveness in the field of the social and privileged points and moments 
of rupture.’!7 But what they do not seriously consider, is the possibility 
of assessing the centrality of certain positions within a social formation 
without resorting to essentialism and without ascribing ontological or 
epistemological privileges to specific subjects. One can, of course, 
wholeheartedly agree with Laclau and Mouffe that there are no iron 
laws of history, no historical necessity for a proletarian revolution, no 
‘special mission’ for the working classes, and so forth. But this does 
not mean that everything goes, that all social movements are on a par, 
for instance, in their chances of playing a hegemonic role in struggles 
that aim at a socialist transformation of capitalism. 


To make a very obvious comparison, it is not difficult to see that the 
working class movement, however fragmented or disorganized, has 
greater transformative capacities and therefore better chances of playing 
a leading role in a hegemonic contest than, say, the sexual liberation 
movement. The reason for this has to do less with political initiatives 
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and articulatory practices than with the more central structural position 
of the working class in capitalist society. This centrality can be assessed 
in a non-essentialist manner through an analysis of the way in which 
the major institutional spheres are articulated within capitalism or 
through a macro-historical, comparative analysis focusing on systematic 
structural/institutional differences among capitalist, pre-capitalist and 
non-capitalist social formations.!8 


To be fair, Laclau and Mouffe seem to retreat from total agnosticism 
by admitting that not every articulatory practice is possible: “This logic 
of the symbolic constitution of the social encountered precise limits in 
the persistence, at a morphological level, of the economistic conception 
of history. Once this has been dissolved, the overflowing of class bounds 
by the various forms of social protest can freely operate. (Free/y, that 
is, of any a prior: class character of struggles or demands—obviously 
not in the sense that srery articulation is possible in a given con- 
juncture.)’!9 But if every articulation 1s not possible, how do we assess 
degrees of possibility, what makes certain articulations more possible 
than others? Here again Hegemony and Socialist Strategy provides no 
answer whatsoever. The problem is neither posed nor answered. And 
this because Laclau and Mouffe do not have the conceptual tools for 
raising such questions. To repeat, for such questions to be raised one 
needs a conceptual framework which guides the student to focus on 
the relatively stable institutional structures of capitalism and the complex 
ways in which such structures both set limits and provide opportunities 
for strategic conduct. 


Given the emphasis that Laclau and Mouffe put on articulatory practices, 
their position is in a sense the exact opposite of the Parsonian/Durkheim- 
ian approach criticized in the previous section. For their exclusive 
concern is not with how the Social System and its core values shape 
and limit role-players’ practices, but with how practices constitute as 
well as constantly subvert the social. Parsonian functionalism, because 
of its neglect of collective actors, portrays institutional structures as 
reified entities regulating everybody on the social scene; Laclau and 
Mouffe, because of their excessive fear of reifying institutional structures, 
go to the other extreme and analyse practices in an institutional vacuum. 
The unresolved tension between the institutional system and practice/ 
action-oriented approaches to the social 1s not, of course, new in the 
non-Marxist social sciences. Over-reaction to the essentialism found in 
certain types of teleological functionalism (including the Parsonian one) 
has a very long history in sociology. From this point of view Hegemony 
and Socialist Strategy, though in some crucial respects different,” has a 
lot in common with those interpretative sociologies (symbolic interac- 
tionism, phenomenological sociology, ethnomethodology) whose excess- 
ive fear of essentialism or reification has led them away from what 
should be a central concern of all social analysis: that is, how total social 
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formations are constituted, reproduced and transformed. It is precisely 
because Marxist conceptual tools, when flexibly used, can help the 
student to avoid the schizophrenic split between system-blind action 
theories and teleologically oriented system theories that Marxism still has 
something vital to offer on issues of long-term societal transformation. 


Il. The Relative Autonomy of the Political 


But if Marxism can help us to avoid the reduction of institutional 
analysis to an analysis of strategic conduct (and vice versa), it is much 
less successful in avoiding the reduction of non-economic spheres to 
the economy—and this despite repeated Maraist statements about the 
relative autonomy of the state, the political, the ideological etc. Here ıt 
seems to me that Laclau and Mouffe are right: however the ‘relative 

autonomy’ of the political or the cultural is introduced into Marxist 
` discourse, this is done in such a manner that we do have a type of 
dualism—although I see this dualism and its eventual resolution in a 
different manner from Laclau and Mouffe. 


I will elaborate this point by focusing on the way in which Marxism 
conceptualizes the relationship between the economic and the political. 
At the risk of over-generalization I would argue that present-day 
Marxist theories put forward two equally unsatisfactory views of this 
relationship. The first consists of a straightforward reductionist 
approach whereby political phenomena are explained ın terms of either 
the reproduction requirements of capital, or the interests and projects 
of the economically dominant classes. Since this type of reductive 
thinking has been extensively discussed and criticized in the relevant 
literature, I shall concentrate on the second approach which sets out to 
by-pass the reductionism of the first by laying particular stress on the 
‘relative autonomy’ of the political sphere. Here the Marxist strategies 
for upholding the ‘primacy of the economic’ thesis, as Laclau and 
Mouffe correctly point out, are two-fold: either one ends up with a 
sophisticated monism by introducing some kind of ‘determination in 
the last instance’ clause; or one avoids monism by falling into dualism. 
In this latter case the political sphere is considered as ontologically 
different from the economic—in the sense that whereas structural 
determinations operate on the economic level, agency/conjunctural 
considerations prevail on the level of the polity. The economy is thus 
held not to determine political developments directly, but merely to 
delineate what is possible at the level of the superstructure. What 
actually emerges within these set limits will then depend on the political 
conjuncixre-—and this leaves no more room for a theorization of specifi- 
cally political structures and contradictions.2! 


Now, this approach subjects the political sphere to a subtle and sophisti- 
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cated downgrading. For while it 1s conceded that economic constraints 
or forces can no longer be regarded as the direct determinants of 
politics, it is proposed that political phenomena, although relatively 
autonomous, are not amenable to the same kind of analysis as economic 
ones. On the one hand economic phenomena can be accounted for in 
terms of the structural tendencies of the capitalist mode of production. 
On the other hand, as far as political phenomena are concemed, their 
fluid, transient or less ‘material’ character means that structural analysis 
must be entirely replaced with the study of the political conjuncture. 


Here, then, we do have a qualitative, ontological difference between the 
economic and the political sphere, and this ontological dualism bas conse- 
quences at the spel of Gen. IT. For the ‘relative autonomy’ emphasis does 
not lead to the creation of specific conceptual tools for the study of the 
political sphere proper. Instead politics and the state continas to be defined in 
classleconomic terms. So what 1s given with the one hand at the level of 
substantive statements concerning the relative autonomy of the state, 
for instance, 18 taken away with the other at the methodological level 
by the insistence that the state wast be conceptualized in economic, class 
terms. It ıs not surprising therefore that a century after Marx’s death, 
with some significant exceptions, Marxists still have very little to show 
in terms of a non-reductive theory of politics. In contrast, for instance, 
to Parsonian functionalism (which has generated a sophisticated, albeit 
unsatisfactory, corpus of concepts for the study of political development 
in the work of Almond, Deutsch, Apter, Nettle, Eisenstadt and others), 
Marzism has no conceptual armoury of this type. What we usually call 
the Marxist theory of the capitalist state is tn fact a theory not of the 
state per se but of how it contributes or fails to contribute to the 
reproduction requirements of capitalism.” 


This situation creates problems. For if the state in capitalist formations 
is defined as an instrument of the economically dominant classes, or as 
performing the functions of capital, or even as an arena of class struggle, 
this evidently rules out the investigation of cases where the holders of 
the means of domination/coercion have the upper hand over the holders 
of the means of production, or cases where state policies hinder rather 
than promote the enlarged reproduction of capitalism. Needless to say, 
cases of this kind are all too common tn the capitalist periphery, where 
civil society in general and classes in particular are weakly organized 
and where, very often, the logic of domination prevails over the 
logic of the market, or, to put it differently, the polity’s reproductive 
requirements are relatively incompatible with those of the economy— 
in which case the latter give way to the former.% Given this, it 1s not 
at all surprising that Marxist analyses are much more successful when 
they focus on the long-term historical transformation of Western societ- 
1es (where the capitalist mode of production has more or less imposed 
its dynamic on the whole social formation), than when they refer to the 
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capitalist societies of the periphery (where more often than not it is the 
state’s logic and dynamic that predominate). 


The argument here is sof that one cannot establish systematic relation- 
ships between political struggles and class contradictions or that the 
state in capitalist societies is entirely autonomous from the economy. 
Neither is the argument that predominantly political or other non- 
economic struggles (ethnic, generational, gender-based) are systemati- 
cally more umportant than class struggles. Rather the argument 1s that 
Marxism, having failed to elaborate specific conceptual tools for the 
study of politics, baslds the alleged primacy of the economic into the definition 
of the political. In that sense it is unable to study the complex and serying 
relationships between economy and polity, in a theoretically coherent 
and at the same time empirically open-ended manner. 


Laclau and Mouffe’s Solution 


For their part, Laclau and Mouffe deal with the type of dualism just 
discussed ın a very simple way: they reject the economy/polity distinc- 
tion altogether. Politics in the broad sense of the term permeates all 
social spaces (there is a ‘politics’ of production, of the family, of 
the school etc.), and all distinctions between institutional spheres are 
discursively constructed. To start the analysis with ‘pre-constituted’ 
economic and political spheres in order to examine their alleged inter- 
relationships 1s thus, in their view, to fall again into the essentialist trap. 
Politics should be seen not as ‘a determinate level of the social but as a 
practice of creation, reproduction and transformation of social rela- 
tions’. This solution to the dualism problem might be elegant but ıt 
18 not very convincing or useful. First of all, the well-trodden idea that 
there is a political dimension in all social interaction—an idea which, 10 
Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, 1s put in ‘discourse’ terms—is no reason 
to ignore or even to deny the existence, in all capitalist societies, of a 
differentiated set of institutional structures which have a predominantly 
political character: i.e., which are geared to the production and repro- 
duction of the overall system of domination. The core institutional 
features of such a system (political parties, state bureaucracy, legislative 
and judiciary bodies etc.) can be distinguished, both analytically and 
concretely, from the core institutional features of the capitalist economy. 
The fact that we often use the term politics to refer both to a differen- 
tated institutional sphere and to the ‘political’ as an inherent dimension 
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of all social situations 1s no good reason for rejecting the former in 
favour of the latter 


Moreover, as I have already pointed out, the fact that the distinction 
between economy and polity ın capitalist formations ts discursively 
constructed and reproduced, by no means implies that it 13 not extremely 
durable or that it does not constitute one of the foundational features 
of advanced capitalism. In that sense it ıs not at all true that the frontiers 
between the economic and the political are in constant flux, being the 
unpredictable results of articulatory practices. I would rather argue that 
the separation between the economic and the political (in the specsfic 
sense that in capitalist formations the economy 1s ‘insulated’ from direct 
political control), as well as the specific way in which the state massively 
intervenes in the economy both to maintain this separation and to boost 
the accumulation process, constitute permanent features of all advanced 
capitalist formations. And one can argue this not on the basis of any 
essentialist notions of what Capitalism really is, but on the basis of 
comparative-historical research into the distinguishing features of capital- 
ist and non-capitalist formations. 


If the post-Marxist solution to the dualism problem that Laclau and 
Mouffe provide 1s unsatisfactory, can there be a more satisfactory 
solution within Marxism? Can there be a way of avoiding economic 
reductionism (or monism in Laclau and Mouffe’s terms) without falling 
into eclecticism (or dualism)? In other terms, can Marxism overcome 
the ‘monism versus dualism’ dilemma while retaining a distinctive 
theoretical profile? For some theorists the idea of a non-reductionist 
Marxist theory of politics ıs a contradiction in terms—since a conceptual 
framework which deals with the political sphere in a non-economustic 
manner ceases ipso facto to be Marxist. For others, a non-reductionist 
Marxist theory of the polity js possible, provided one creates new 
conceptual tools which: (i) trto conceptualize non-economic insti- 
tutional spheres in a way that does not build into their very definition 
(and hence excludes from empurical investigation) the type of relation- 
ship they are supposed to have with the economy; and (i1) try to avoid 
economism without falling into the compartmentalization of the political 
and economic spheres to be found ın neo-classical economics and 1n 
non-Marxist political science, i.e. without abandoning such fundamental 
features of the Marxist paradigm as its holistic, political economy 
onentation and its agency—structure synthesis. In my view, this latter 
position should be seriously explored, particularly since, at the present 
moment at least, no alternative macro-sociological paradigm deals in a 
more satisfactory manner with the complex ways ın which whole 
societies are transformed within the context of the world economy and 


polity. 


In a way Laclau’s previous work, particularly his Polities and Ideology in 
Marxist Theory, was a serious attempt to create such new conceptual 
tools within the Marxist tradition. For instance, his distinction between 


% See on this point C Offe and R Volger, “Theses on the Theory of tbe Stare’, New Germes Critsger, 
Vol 6, 1975 
Y Emeno Lachm, Palins and Ideslegy m Marxısi Theory, NLB, Loadoa 1977 
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class and popxlar interpellations and antagonisms was an important step 
toward elaborating, in a theoretically coherent manner, the idea that 
not all political struggles should be conceptualized in class terms. 
Already there, however, the specifically political-institutional context 
within which popular interpellations and antagonisms are embedded 
was systematically ignored: while the mode of production constituted 
the structural basis of class interpellations and antagonisms, the struc- 
tural basis of popular interpellations was the social formation as a 
whole. What was missing was an asalytic concept which could operate 
on the level of the polity in a way analogous to that of the mode of 
production concept on the level of the economy: for instance, the notion 
of a mods of domination, consisting of an articulation of specific political 
technologies (forces of domination) and specific ways of appropriating 
such technologies (relations of domination), could, 1f theoretically 
developed, provide the conceptual means for studying the complex 
linkages between the economic and the political in a logically coherent 
and empirically open-ended manner. This type of anti-reductionist 
strategy which would consist in analytically distinguishing not only 
political from class agents but also political institutional structures from 
economic ones was not taken in Laclau’s earlier work. And, of course, 
in Hegemony and Socialisti Strategy not only the institutional context of 
macro-politics but also economic institutional structures recede into the 
horizon as articulatory practices come to occupy centre stage. The 
balance between institutional system and agency is now totally broken 
as Laclau and Mouffe join all those action-oriented theorists whose 
excessive fear of essentialism leads them to turn their backs on any 
serious examination of how global institutional orders persist and 
change. 


IV. Methodological Holism and Authoritarianism 


I would like to close this article by briefly discussing another major 
criticism of Marxism which one finds in a mild form in Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy and in a more extreme one in many ex-Marxists who 
have espoused libertarian political positions; this is the idea that Marx’s 
notion of totality and his holistic omentation to the study of social 
phenomena are indissolubly linked not only with essentialism but also 
with an authoritarian or even totalitarian approach to politics. 


That authoritarian conclusions can be drawn from Marx’s varied ocuvre 
is undeniable. It is true, for instance, that in his more positivist or 
determinist writings society, as Laclau and Mouffe point out, is portrayed 
as a totality whose essence unfolds according to strict economic laws, 
these laws giving unity and firm direction to the social formation as a 
whole. Within this scheme of things the role of human agency is 
munimized, since the unity of the proletariat and its revolutionary role 
are inscribed ın its very position within the division of labour, and 
guaranteed by the very laws of motion of the capitalist mode of 
production. It is also true that this determinist, mechanistic conception 
of social development can easily be linked with a scientustic view of the 


® Ibd., p 166 Fora cripeal review of thy posttion, sce N Mourels, ‘Ideology and Class Polines a 
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social, a view which tends to reduce moral and political problems to 
technical ones by naively asserting that there is a single ‘scientific’, and 
therefore ‘indisputable’, solution to every social conflict and antagonism. 
The underconceptualization of the political sphere proper, and Marx’s 
vision of a stateless communist order immune from class antagonisms, 
only reinforce this type of pseudo-scientific bias which has provided 
fertile ground for all sorts of authoritarian and totalitarian ideologies 
and practices among Marx’s epigoni.? 


Neither the determinist/mechamistic nor the scientistic/authontarian 
elements, however, can be considered as representing the core of Marx’s 
thought; and, more important from our point of view, sone of these 
elements 1s intrensically linked with a holistic conceptual framework. In fact it 
is generally accepted that, unlike other nineteenth-century evolutionist 
theories, Marx’s scheme of stages—which emphasizes the importance 
of class struggles as a fundamental mechanism of transition from one 
stage to the next—provides the conceptual means for avoiding a strictly 
unilinear, determinist view of development of the kind that 1s set out 
in the writings of Comte, for instance. Moreover, the very way in which 
the Marxist stages are constructed, each one being conceptualized 
predominantly ın terms of the prevailing relations of production rather 
than the quantitative growth of the forces of production, again indicates 
the extent to which the Marxist categories point to the importance of 
struggles, to the divisional/appropriative rather than merely technologi- 
cal aspects of social life. 


The best proof of this, of course, lies in Marx’s own historical writings, 
where classes and class fractions neither play a secondary role nor are 
presented as following the ‘logic of capital’, puppet fashion. In fact the 
prominence of the relations of production in Marx’s conceptual scheme 
1s a strong guarantee against technicist—neutralist views of the social. 
And while it is true that the ‘political’ disappears in Marx’s communist 
utopia, ıt 1s also true that his major contribution to classical political 
economy was precisely the systematic introduction of a historical and 
political dimension to the analysis of economic phenomena. It was the 
assertion that what most economists had hitherto considered as the 
natural, eternal laws of the market were in fact regularities based on 
historically specific struggles leading to specific forms of exploitation. 


One could go on ad tafinttnm debating what weight should be attached 
to those aspects of Marx’s work that are predominantly voluntarist— 
humanist, and those that underemphasize agency and stress structural 
determinations, the laws of motion of capital, etc. Yet it is of less 
consequence whether Marx’s overall work is considered determinist, or 
whether a radical break 1s discovered between his early and late writings. 
What is more important is that Marx’s work as a whole provides the 
conceptwal means for looking in a theoretically coherent manner at social 
formations and their overall reproduction/transformation from both an 
agency and a structural/institutional point of view. This type of balanced 
holism does not secessari/y entail a determinist, essentialist orientation 


® For a detaed analysis of such connections, see | Balbus, Merxisw aed Dearmelsee, Princeton, N J 
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to the study of the social; neither does it secessarify lead to authoritarian 
political attitudes. Methodological holism in itself is not indissolubly 
linked with assertions about the ontological nature of the social, nor 
with the degree of relatedness or non-relatedness of social institutions, 
nor with the type of political controls that do or should prevail in any 
specific social whole. At its best, a holistic framework merely proposes 
an anti-atomist strategy of investigation: it attempts to provide concep- 
tual tools that guard against the study of economic, political and cultural 
phenomena in a compartmentalized, contextless or ad bor manner. It 
provides, in other words, a language which, instead of erecting barriers, 
facilitates the study of the complex ways in which global societies are 
constituted, reproduced and transformed. 
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Understanding Modernism: 
A Response to Franco Moretti 


Franco Morett’s stumulating contribution to the debate on Marxism 
and Modernism (“The Spell of Indecision’, NLR 164) unfortunately 
elides, in its very opening sentences, a crucial aesthetic distinctton— 
with the result that his critique of modernism is of much less general 
validity than he assumes. Frank Kermode long ago insisted, in a now 
famous essay, on the necessity for “a discrimination of modernisms’, 
and it is this that Moretti signally fails to provide. His cntique of 
modernism is thus, tronically, as one-dimensional as the recent euphoric 
celebrations of it that he nightly deplores, his position 1s the mere mirror 
image of that of his antagonists, Lukacsian rather than Lyotardian. And 
this need to discriminate 1s all the greater in that we now have to hand, 
in Peter Burger’s Theory of the Avant-Garde, a powerful attempt to shift 
the debate on modernism beyond the frozen polariues of a simple for 


or against.! 


Moretti’s slide from ‘the attitude of Marxist criticism towards Moder- 
nism’ to ‘Marxist readings of avant-garde literature’ in his first two 
sentences must be resisted Except in some blurred literary-historical 
readings (where both terms simply denote everything that has happened 
since 1848), ‘modernism’ and the ‘avant-garde’ are not synonymous 
terms—or at least shoa/d not be, after Burger’s book. Modernism, one 
would now incline to argue, is the avant-garde standing on its head— 
the latter being the rational kernel within the modernist mystical 
shell. Far from being simply another, accelerating stage of post-1848 
(Baudelairean, Flaubertian or whatever) aesthetic modernity, another 
spiralling twist in the dialectics of ‘making it new’, the avant-garde 
movements of the early decades of our own century (the ‘historical 
avant-garde’, to use Burger’s own term) are rather the segatrow of that 
project. The avant-garde may indeed have on occasion coquetted with 
the mode of expression peculiar to modernism; but that does not prevent 
it from being on the whole, in intention if not always in achievement, 
the first movement to present the general forms of motion of aesthetic 
modernity in a comprehensive and conscious and, crucially, radicalized 
manner. 


Moretti points out the survival of Romantic irony in a modernism which 
often—and especially in its Anglo-American inflection—presented ttself 
in militantly classicist forms. But this particular ruse of History is a 


1 Peter Barger, They of the Apoat-Garde, translated by Michael! Shaw (Manchester University Press, 
1984) 
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function of the survival within Romanticism itself of certain key struc- 
tures of classicist aesthetics which it thought it had surpassed. If the 
progressive moment of Romanticism is its journey from the polite to 
the popular, from the country house to the country seat coart, from an 
omately formalized poetic diction to the language used by ordinary 
men and women, this must be set against its deep counter-impulse 
towards a transcendentalism that it usually found on Alpine mountain 
tops. To ascend the mountain was to shed locality, particularity, specific 
social identity, and to move towards an awed contemplation of totality, 
a God’s-eye view of the universal order. Far from being the committed 
spokesman of a particulars, local rural community, the poet now stood 
resolutely outside it, his social isolation being the precondition of his 
contemplative access to totality. But by now the constitutive structures 
of classicism had been reinvented, no matter how many of its trappings 
had been discarded: from the mountain top, poetic truth was general 
not particular, timeless not historically specific, essential not contingent, 
objective not mediated through an individual subjectivity—it would, 
in short, have warmed the heart of a Samuel Johnson or Joshua 
Reynolds. 


This essential ambivalence in Romanticism perpetuates the ‘split’ that 
Moretti notes between Faustian and Mephistophelean time, between an 
idealist realm of total possibility and the sordid, practical order of 
‘decision’ and historico-political practice. The nineteenth-century realist 
novel does not so much heal it as install it in its very form: from a 
great height the transcendentalist narrator contemplates the follies of 
his characters, mired in passion, contradiction, mutual incomprehension, 
history. The form then drags even the ‘social-democratic’ content back 
towards a classicist order that had not, after all, been surpassed: if 
George Eliot starts out wring about the Adam Bedes and Hetty Sorels, 
she ends up among the Daniel Derondas and Gwendolen Harleths. The 
English response to 1848 is represented by a Matthew Arnold rather 
than a Baudelaire or Flaubert, but then it more vividly demonstrates 
how the structures of classicism survive on into—or even generate— 
the modernist project. The Morettian ‘split’ which one might, charitably, 
regard as a sad, unmastered fatality in George Eliot is of course an 
explicitly announced principle in Amold’s neo-classicist poetics and the 
literary-cntical discourse he builds upon it: ıt inheres now 1n the radical 
distinction between the disinterested, universalist ‘best self and the 
shabbily self-interested and divisive ‘ordinary self. The shabbiness, 
however, lies in this dualism itself which is, as Moretti points out in 
his discussion of Feast, a structure of disavowal. If there 1s, in one 
sense, no more radical principle of social critique than the disinterested 
subject, which x-rays the fumbling empiricism of English political life 
with the pitiless gaze of Enlightenment rationality, Arnold also builds 
into his system a crucial caveat which allows the world of practice and 
decision to run on undisturbed in its oppressive tracks: ‘force nll nght 
is ready’ is the judicious, temporizing counterpart of an apparently 
stringent principle of disinterestedness. 


But in the modernism which derives in one way or another from 
Arnoldian transcendentalism—which I take (but cannot here demon- 
strate) to include James, Pater, Hulme, T. S. Eliot, Huxley, Woolf, 
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Forster and Beckett—this compromise 1s abandoned. The irony of 
disinterest, the project of an absolute autonomy, spares nothing— 
certainly not the social world at large, and ultimately not even the 
literary text itself. No soctal identity or commitment can satisfy the 
would-be disinterested self; the exemplary instance here ıs Henry James’s 
Hyacinth Robinson, who vanishes into the non-being of suicide in his 
strenuous efforts to escape the toils of both reaction and revolution. It 
1s thus true, as Moretti claims, that modernism is characterized by a 
‘basic political indifference’, but this 1s a much more active, almost 
athletic mode of being than he allows, rigorously negating rather than 
languidly unconcerned. If freedom can now no longer be realized in 
textual content, nos, for much longer, can it in terms of form and 
structure. If the realist narrator 1s a ‘secularized’ version of the Romantic 
mountain top (itself a secularized version of Christian transcendence), 
for modernism there are no more mountain tops: Milly Theale perches 
on one early in The Wings of the Dove but gets destroyed just the same, 
Wyndham Lewis’s Tarr and Eliot’s Tiresias are also attempts to incarnate 
this God’s-eye, totalizing position, and both fail. If freedom can inhere 
no longer in neither subject nor object, narrator nor narrated, it comes 
increasingly to be installed in the signifier itself, gravitating as ıt were 
from author to reader: we become Hyacinth Robinsons as we swivel 
between incompatible readings of The Tara of ths Screw or The Sacred 
Foxat, the ambiguity of the modernist signifier becomes the on/y margin 
of disinterest now left to us. Value 1s projected to some wholly other, 
non-phenomenal realm—to those dimensions of textual free play, de- 
totalization and carnival of which Moretti 1s so suspicious. 


Yet there is a self-transcending dynamic ın this process, which Moretti 
astutely identifies but which we will have to turn to Burger to theorize. 
Moretti points shrewdly to the ‘connection between “possibility” and 
“anxiety” ? ın modernism which, ın his view, James Joyce fatefully 
breaks. But that connection pre-dates modernism, inhering first ın the 
Romantic poet’s radical guilt at having abandoned community for 
transcendentalism. At this point such guilt and inner negativity are still 
active qualities, capable of forcibly dragging the poet back to a renewed 
relationship to the more creaturely dimensions of human social being. 
Later, however, as the empirical world seems to afford less and less 
purchase to any positive value, they become increasingly inturned 
and defeatist—eventually finding only a sublimated satisfaction in the 
liberation of the signifier. Every one of Matthew Arnold’s suave rec- 
ommendations of disinterest 1s hollowed out by a ‘sub-textual’ percep- 
tion of the vacuity, impotence and nihilism of this ideal; every Jamesian, 
Huxleyan or Beckettian hero vanishes, in one way or another, anguished, 
into 1ts black hole. It 1s this painful perception of impotence which, for 
Peter Birger, tips modernism over into its avant-garde phase. Within 
modernism—which he terms ‘aestheticism’—the aesthetic has consti- 
tuted itself as a realm ın its own right: the autonomy of bourgeois art, 
which was always implicitly contradicted by the social or moral concern 
of its contents, has now succeeded ın swallowing these latter up through 
that process of ascetic involution which I traced above. But it 1s this 
very extremist punsm, the sheer severity of the split between Moretti’s 
two modes of tme, that guarantees the revolutionary force of the retra 
of the aesthetic to the social world—and it is that return or reintegration 
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which, in Birger’s view, is the defining aspiration of the historical 
avant-garde. To re-organize the world of social praxis, of ‘decision’, 
according to aesthetic criteria, to build disinterest, modernist irony, the 
aesthetic as such, back into the very life-world from which they had 
initially cut away: such are the hopes of Surrealism, Constructivism, 
Futurism. 


To offer a list such as Morett’s ‘Dada, Surrealism, Pound, Eliot and 
several others’ ıs to effect a hopeless conflation: it is to fetishize the 
‘modernist’, i.c. anti-organicist image as a thing in itself, ignoring the 
radically different social relations of literary production within which it 
functions. Fascinated by both, Walter Benjamin never assumed that 
Kafka and Surrealism were engaged ın the same project; Moretti 
overstates his investment in the former and is silent on his interest ın 
the latter. The difference is one of degree, not kind, of quality, not 
quanuty; and a discussion of aesthetic modernity which ignores Burgers 
intervention has, frankly, condemned itself to the prehistory of the 
‘Marxism and Modernism’ debate. This is not to say that Burger’s book 
is without its own severe problems: it is an excessively internalist work, 
ignoring the real material histories of the avant-gardes, distilling a 
single essence from formally disparate, mutually hostile and politically 
incompatible phenomena. But it has, none the less, moved the arguments 
decisively beyond the sterile antinomy (realism: modernism, for: against) 
to which Franco Moretti tends to revert. From now on it will be 
only bourgeois critics, sull committed to modernism’s key totem of 
autonomy, who fail to distinguish between it and its avant-gardist 
Other. 
Tony Pinkney, 
Oxford English Limited 


Words Words Words: 
A Reply to Tony Pinkney 


‘Modemusm’ and the ‘Avant-garde’ are not synonymous terms’. Tony 
Pinkney is absolutely right in saying so, in stressing the relevance of 
Burger’s book (which, alas, had not been published at the time I wrote 
my article), and in pointing to the terminological ‘slide’ in the opening 
sentences of ‘The Spell of Indecision’. I believe, however, that the reason 
for the slide is not conceptual (after all, it must be clear that I am 
discussing Modernity-and-Modernism, not the Avant-garde), but lexical 
in character: in Italian, the standard term for ‘Modernism’ is ‘Avanguar- 
dia’, and that adjective early in my article 1s probably the punishment 
for trying to write in two languages at once. Ironically, the Italian draft 
employed the neologism ‘Modernismo’ precisely in order to avoid the 
conceptual confusion which Pinkney deplores—a linguistic choice, I 
am sorry to add, that an Italian critic promptly unmasked as a ridiculous 
act of submission to Anglo-American cultural imperialism. 
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In the only other case of conflation—the ‘hopeless list? of “Dada, 
Surrealism, Pound, Eliot’—things are different. On this specific and 
limited issue (the structure, genealogy and diffusion of ‘collage’ and 
anti-organicist images) I still think that Modernism and the Avant- 
garde do overlap, and Pinkney’s objection (‘this 1s to fetishize the 
modernist image as a thing in itself, ignoring the radically different 
social relations of literary production within which ıt functions’) strikes 
me, to be honest, as the sort of bombast which is turning Marxist 
criticism into a noisy and empty metaphysics. If I may venture an 
opinion, the cheerless diet to which Pinkney seems to submit himself— 
plenty of Matthew Arnold and Sacred Fowat, and universal dismissals 
like “Baudelaire, Flaubert, or whatever’—may have something to do 
with his desire for strong theoretical potions. 


I must admit that in reading Pinkney I twice wished him to be right: 
when he described me as an obsolete Lukacsian, and as a bourgeois 
critic Obsolete Lukacsian and bourgeois critic: that ıs the best of both 
worlds. 


Franco Moretti 
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The agreement between Gorbachev and Reagan to ban intermediate 
nuclear forces has yet to be ratified. The real, if limited, gain for 
disarmament that it represents is at once a tribute to the new peace 
movements and a test of the analysis which inspired and informed 
them. The peace movement of the early eighties had a much more 
thought-out account of the arms race than the first wave of CND in the 
fifties and sixties; Edward Thompson’s ‘Notes on Exterminism’ (NLR 
121), and the debate it aroused, contributed significantly to this attempt 
to understand the nuclear threat. In this issue.of the Review Simon 
Bromley and Justin Rosenberg assess the implications of the INF 
agreement for peace movement perspectives, suggesting that unexpec- 
ted Soviet disarmament initiatives, lent extra credibility by ‘glasnost’, 
made a critical contribution to the breakthrough. On the other hand 
the peace movements themselves had been largely contained and the 
hoped-for West European bloc of pacific states failed to appear. Bromley” 
and Rosenberg warn that the disorientation of the European peace 
movements has encouraged a disillusion with political action in the 
West in favour of an ethics of refusal and of personal solidarity in which 
the specific objectives of the peace movement recede. They urge that 
it remains as important as ever to prepare and press for alternative 
foreign and defence policies within the majo? formations of the Western 
left, and to encourage the latter to play a full role in promoting the 
precarious new spirit of detente, since this would be the best guarantee 
of further and more substantial gains for disarmament and of continuing 
relaxation in the East. The issues now confronting the peace movements 
are complex and certainly merit as wide ranging a discussion as that 
on ‘exterminism’ in the early eighties. 


The death of Raymond Williams on January 26th has been a harsh blow. 
It was characteristic of Williams that he would bring his outstanding 
authority, intelligence and integrity to bear on the great political issues, 
as he did when he addressed “The Politics of Nuclear Disarmament’ in 
NLR 124. Not for the first or last time he there demonstrated his 
responsibility in the face of the unprecedented threats to a liveable 
future for humanity in the modern world. He was generally in advance 
of the Left and its currently dominant preoccupations, both in his 
attention to the cultural dimensions of human emancipation and in his 
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concern with the issues raised by the ‘new social movements’. Perhap> 
for this very reason he had an unshakeable commitment to socialisn 
and a sharp perception that the fate of emancipatory struggles is likely 
to be determined, finally, at the core of capitalism, in its constitutive 
class relations. For these reasons, as for many others, his death represent 
an irreplaceable loss for the Left, a loss that we feel with especia 
acuteness, as we pay tribute to one of the founders of this journal witt 
appreciations by Terry Eagleton and Robin Blackburn. 


The complex interplay of ‘special oppressions’ and economic realities is 
vividly illustrated in Naila Kabeer’s engrossing account of the women’s 
movement in Bangladesh, where post-colonial experience, in a comple» 
culture combining Islamic and distinctively Bengali traditions of patri- 
archy, have produced contradictory effects. Although the costs of 
development have fallen disproportionately on women, a new conscious- 
ness of women’s issues and new possibilities of organization andl 
struggle have also emerged. 


Economic thinking on the Left has recently been dominated by æ 
conviction that the global economy has undergone a substantial trans- 
formation, and new socialist strategies have been proposed in keeping 
with this view. David Gordon here questions this conventional wisdom, 
marshalling a wealth of evidence to cast doubt on the assumption of a 
new international division of labour, a ‘globalization of production’, 
‘de-industrialisation’ of the advanced capitalist economies, dis- 
appearance of the industrial working class and so forth. Finally, Robert 
Browning reviews two recent books by Robin Lane Fox and Dimitri 
Kyrtatas on the world of early Christianity. 


Cerry Eagleton 


Resources for a Journey of Hope: The 
Significance of Raymond Williams 


Raymond Williams and I arrived in Cambridge simultaneously in 1961, he 
from a long stint in adult education to a college Fellowship, I from a year’s 
teaching in a Northern secondary modern school to an undergraduate place.* 
It was hard to say which of us was more alienated. Williams had made the 
long trek from a rural working-class community in Wales to a college which 
seemed to judge people (as I was to find out later to my cost) by how often 
they dined at High Table. He looked and spoke more like a countryman than 
a don, and had a warmth and simplicity of manner which contrasted sharply 
with the suave, off-hand style of the upper middle class establishment. He 
never got used to the casual malice of the Senior Combination Room, and 
was to write years later, in a fine obituary of F.R. Leavis, that Cambridge 
was ‘one of the rudest places on earth . . . shot through with cold, nasty and 
bloody-minded talk’. I found myself marooned within a student body where 
everyone seemed to be well over six foot, brayed rather than spoke, stamped 
their feet in cinemas at the feeblest joke and addressed each other like public 
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meetings in intimate cafes. It was a toss-up which of us was going to 
make it. 


I knew of Williams’s work then only vaguely, mainly through associ- 
ation with Richard Hoggart and the so-called Angry Young Men of 
the 19508, now mostly dyspeptic old Tories. Hearing him lecture was 
an extraordinary personal liberation: it was like seemg someone stand 
up in the most improbable place, formal and begowned, and articulate 
with enviable ease and eloquence all the struggling, smouldenng politi- 
cal feelings you had yourself, but which were not so to speak official 
or academic, and which one had simply not expected to hear given 
voice in such an environment. It was as if a dispirited juvenile offender 
in a remand home (an experience not far removed from that of an early 
1960s Cambridge college) was suddenly to realize to his astonishment 
that the Governor speaking up there at the front was sending out 
oblique but unmistakable messages that he was an offender too, a kind 
of fifth columnist in the prison service. Part of the delight of this, of 
course, was to hear one’s own values and instincts argued far more 
subtly and beautifully than one could ever have done oneself—converted 
to a marvellously intricate intellectual case without any diminution of 
personal conviction. Williams was 2 man of remarkable grace and 
dignity; and through the medium of this authority I felt somehow 
authorized to speak myself, and through me all thoee relatives and 
friends who could never speak properly, who had never been given the 
means to say what they meant, whom nobody ever bothered to ask 
what they meant. It was as though one’s most spontancous gut reactions, 
which one wouldn’t really have been able to defend, were suddenly out 
there in the public arena, dignified and justified at the level of tenacious 
argument. And all this seemed to be less a matter of academic debate 
than to spring directly from the slow personal ruminations of Williams 
himself, as though the ideas were just the more public, audible bits of 
an unusually nch and deep identity. I think everyone who met Williams 
was struck by what I can only call his deep inward ease of being, the 
sense of a man somehow centred and rooted and secure in himself at a 
level far beyond simple egoism. I wondered then where this inner 
balance and resilience came from, and how I might get hold of a bit. I 
was to learn as I got to know him that it came essentially from his class 
background—indeed that the whole of his lifelong political project was 
secretly nurtured by a formative early experience of working-class 
solidarity and mutual support which had left him unusually trusting 
and fearless. But I couldn’t understand this quiet authority at the time, 
or the way he seemed at once so gentle and so rugged, and put it down, 
I suppose, to middle age, though in fact he was only forty. I asked 
myself where this man was coming from, and how he could speak out 
on behalf of the powerless in this place, with this degree of shrewdness 
and sureness. I understood about a third of what he said, and resolved 
to get to understand the rest. 


* This us the text of a memocal lecture for Raymond Williams grven m Oxford on February 12th and 
orgaoned by Oxford English Limited 
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A Necessary Duality 


Leavis was still lecturing across the road, just on the point of retirement. 
‘Queenie did it all in the Thirties’ was his comment on Williams’s work, 
conveyed to me by Williams himself with his customary dry amusement. 
George Steiner was at Churchill College, telling his students that the 
trouble with Williams was that he didn’t appreciate the chastening 
power of human tragedy. Most of the rest of the English Faculty seemed 
to see him as some kind of sociologist who had strayed through the 
wrong departmental door and got inadvertently caught up in the 
Metaphysical poets. They, of course, dealt with the essentially human; 
Williams was distracting himself with historical red herrings, with class 
and industry and politics and all of that, and even worse with film and 
advertising and the popular press. I think this was probably the deepest 
irony of all, because the most evident difference between Williams and 
most of his colleagues was indeed a matter of humanity, but as it 
happened the other way round. Williams’s discourse rose straight from 
a human depth which seemed to put almost everyone else, oneself 
included, in the shade; ıt was the /ese/ at which he spoke, not just what 
he said, that marked the real distinction. You couldn’t separate what 
he said from the sense of a whole rich hinterland of experience informing 
his words. Long before the slogan ‘the personal is political’ became 
fashionable, Williams was living it, in the complex, intimate relations 
between his life and work. He never seemed to credit anything he 
hadn’t personally assimilated, absorbed gradually into his own being; 
and he lived in a kind of slow, steady, meditative way, again very like 
a certain kind of countryman, taking the whole of his experience with 
an intense, unwavering seriousness quite removed from the portentous. 
This seemed quaint, amusingly archaic, to some of the hard-boiled 
cynics around him, to the young men on the take and on the make 
whose depth of experience seemed from the outside about that of a 
Disney cartoon. There were the predictable friendly—malicious com- 
ments about the flat cap and the farmer’s boots, the kind of talk which 
Williams himself always rightly saw as a kind of sickness. Even one of 
the obituaries, tenacious to the last, managed to drag out the word 
‘nostalgia’ to characterize a man who wrote a major work entitled 
Towards 2000. Quite unwittingly—for he was the kind of man you had 
to work very hard on to make him feel negatively about someone— 
Williams made people feel uneasy about their own glibness and stylish 
political scepticism, and they were sometimes not slow to strike back 
in their anxiety. 


Williams’s own Cambridge experience had not been primarily one of 
stamping, braying six-footers. It had been the experience of war: the 
interrupted English course, the armed struggle in Europe (he was a 
tank commander in France), then the young servicemen, those who had 
survived, back on King’s Parade to take up their studies again, as a 
Labour government moved into power. It had also been for Williams 
the experience of the Communist Party, of which he was briefly a 
member. When he returned to Cambridge in 1961, after years of teaching 
adults in village halls around the south of England, he found it hard 
to get used to the supervision system, to teaching the children of the 
privileged, and kept a wary distance from the system. Yet it was the 
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outsider, in a familiar paradox, who upheld the most creative traditions 
of the place. I mean the best traditions of the Cambridge English 
Faculty, which Williams personally incarnated for years, among Faculty 
colleages who often hardly knew what he was talking about. Williams 
brought together in a new conjuncture the two distinctive curreats of 
Cambridge English: close textual analysis on the one hand, ‘life and 
thought’ on the other. But what they called ‘close reading’ or ‘attention 
to language’ he called historical linguistics, and what they called ‘life 
and thought’ he called ‘society’ or ‘cultural history’. 


If this was a fertile conjuncture, it was not without severe tensions. The 
close analysis, he well knew, was by no means ideologically innocent: 
it was the learnt habit of a specialized, separated intelligence, deeply 
dependent on unconscious ideological consensus and radically dis- 
sociated from how most people actually had to live. To bring that to 
bear on so-called ‘life and thought’, on a whole social and cultural 
formation, was thus to risk becoming caught in an immediate political 
contradiction. How do you analyse your own people from the outside? 
Doesn’t the very form of that cognition run somehow counter to the 
content, as Matthew Price of Border Country suspects, and Peter Owen 
of Second Generation fears? It ıs a duality which crops up in Williams’s 
work in all kinds of guises, and one I dismissed with the brisk impatience 
of relative youth in Criticism and Ideology. It is there in the running battle 
between ‘common’ and ‘educated’, between the ‘knowable community’ 
and the harsh world of capitalist production, between country and city, 
Milton and Donne, isolated civilized subtlety and a general common 
humanity. Williams picks up just this conflict in the work of Leavis, in 
his obituary—Leavis who ‘committed himself heavily to... one form 
of the discontinuities, the detachments, the cold wit of Eliot, yet 
was seized, always, with especially strong feelings of continuity, of 
commitment, of the everyday substance of English provincial life’. 
Williams is surely here speaking obliquely about himself as well; he had 
a lifelong fascination with modernism, despite the ‘realist’ label I and 
some others too facilely stuck on him, and saw just how modernism’s 
radical estrangement of the ordinary was at once 2 creative political 
experiment and a disabling deracination. Unlike some others, be wasn’t 
going to come down too quickly on either side of that particular fence. 
If he came in effect to abandon the lineage of ‘close analysis’ in his later 
work, it was not because he was not good at it (he was very good at 
it) but because the political price came to seem to him too high. Cxltwre 
and Society is a courageous, breathtakingly original attempt to bring that 
current of trained textual analysis to bear on a common social history; 
but ıt 1s therefore an acute instance of the conflict in question, and for 
all the acclaim it received as a radical text it was written in political 
isolation in the Cold War years, the book of one still having to negotiate 
the tension between Leavisism and socialism. ‘First-stage radicalism’ 
was how Williams would later characterize this most seminal work, in 
a calculated self-distancing. 


He was always haunted by the border he had crossed from the ‘knowable 
community’ to the life of educated intelligence, and lived in border 
country the whole of his life. When he moved from Hastings to a brief 
spell in Oxford he homed ın unerringly on just the same dilemma: 
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Second Generation opens on Oxford’s conveniently named Between Towns 
Road, where you can look one way to the spires of the university and 
the other way to the roofs of the Cowley car factory. Williams never 
of course believed for a moment that this contradiction, embedded as 
it is in a class-divided society, could be somehow intellectually resolved, 
and never in any case viewed ıt as a simple opposition. One of his 
earliest essays 1s entitled ‘Culture is Ordinary’, in which he argues that 
nobody who understands the Welsh working-class respect for learning 
and literature could imagine that it was a sheer break to cross the border 
from Abergavenny to Cambridge. He also remarked ın an interview I 
did with him towards the end of his life that one of the things his Welsh 
comrades valued most about him, when he came back to Wales, was 
exactly the fact that he had crossed the frontier and made his way in 
the metropolitan institutions. It wasn’t just a case of ‘culture’ on one 
side of the border and ‘society’ on the other: what Williams grew up 
in, what nourished him, was a culture if anything was, and like Hardy’s 
Jude in Oxford it didn’t take him long to perceive that it was in all 
sorts of ways more precious than the nasty, cold-hearted talk he was to 
encounter in so-called civilized Cambridge. Williams helped to bring 
the very concept of culture to Cambridge, often enough to have it 
thrown back ın his face by the cultivated. It wasn’t a question of some 
nostalgic backward glance to the valleys and the hillsides: The Coxwtry 
and the City takes the ‘organic society’ illusion and undoes it with deadly, 
devastating insistence. He once said disparagingly of Nye Bevan that it 
took one Welshman to know another. I never knew anyone who had 
a deeper respect for rational enquiry than Williams, and that from a 
man who knew as well as anybody that reason is not, in the end, where 
it is at. He never underestimated the value of the intellectual tools of 
which his own people had been deliberately deprived; it was just that 
he took the instruments which he had been handed and turned them 
against the educators. He used them instead to create the finest body 
of cultural work of twentieth-century Britain, on behalf of those who 
had not enjoyed the privilege of arriving in Cambridge to be told by 
E.M.W. Tillyard that his boots were rather large. 


Cultural Materialism and Anti-Capitalist Solidarity 


Williams was not only ungrateful enough to bite the hand that fed him; 
he was truculent enough to do it more and more as he grew older. 
Those liberal critics who had welcomed Cwltare and Society with open 
arms were rather leas enthused by his later talk of Third World 
insurrection and the brutalities of capitalism. A striking feature of 
Williams’s career is that he moves steadily further to the political left, 
in a welcome reversal of the usual clichéd trek from youthful radical to 
middle-aged reactionary. The left reformism or left Leavisism of the 
very early Williams of the journal Politics and Letters, when he was out 
in the political cold of post-war Britain, yields to the quickening 
solidarity of the early New Left and CND, where he could find friends 
and supporters. The little book Comsxnicatroas of 1962 proposes with 
casual boldness and in some practical detail the social ownership and 
control of the communications media, and by the time of Modern Tragedy 
in 1966 the gradualist discourse of The Leag Revolution has turned, five 
years on, into the long tragedy of armed struggle against imperialism. 
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Around this time Williams began to turn backwards so that he could 
keep moving forwards, reexploring his Welsh heritage in a deliberate 
distancing from both ‘English’ literature and the brave new world of 2 
Labour government whose idea of culture was C.P. Snow. Like many 
an exile, he had to discover, reinvent almost, his own social history, 
fight his way gradually past the English and Eng. Lit. identity he had 
partly adopted, tn order to find out who he was. He had purged some 
of the pain of leaving Wales in Border Country, and could now return. 
That whole dimension enters into The Country and the City, a work which 
he had more trouble in getting finished than probably any other, since 
its themes touched him to the quick. A new tone, almost a new 
sensibility or structure of feeling, emerges in that strange, profound, 
unclassifiable work, which takes a long steady look at the English 
country estate and reads in its ceremony and elegance one long history 
of fraud, crime and violence perpetrated against working people. This 
is a Williams who has now lived through Vietnam and the student 
movement and the crass utilitarianism of the Labour government, and 
the change is there in his voice: less courteous, gently reasonable and 
cautiously circumspect, more dry, steely and sardonic. His wnting 
becomes coldly angry and implacable in those politically turbulent years, 
and as far as his liberal supporters are concerned he has clearly gone 
over the edge. ‘Sullen’ was Frank Kermode’s revealing class-epithet for 
Modera Tragedy. 


The formal rapprochement with Marxism arrives four years later with 
Marxism and Liferature, and the formulation of the doctrine of ‘cultural 
materialism’. But this is done in a way which suggests less that he has 
finally been appropriated by Marxism than that he has coolly appropri- 
ated it. (‘Cultural materialism’, he declared cautiously, was ‘compatible’ 
with Marxism.) He will out-Marxize the Marxists by going the whole 
hog, extending materialism full-bloodedly to cultural practices too; but 
in thus pressing Marxist logic to an extreme he will by the same stroke 
undo the ‘base’ /‘superstructure’ distinction and so retain a certain critical 
distance. That was always Williams’s way: he was not only deeply 
suspicious of orthodoxies, but rarely even quoted another thinker or 
paused to note an influence. The work was somehow as much all Ais as 
the life; he gave off a rock-like sense of self-sufficiency which sometimes 
merged into solitariness, though he was paradoxically the most social 
and public figure one could imagine. It was not the quirky introspection 
of one shut out so much as the arresting onginality of one out in front, 
you had a sense of having struggled through to some theoretical position 
only to find that Williams had quietly pre-empted you, arriving there 
by his own personal, meditative route. He was a kind of ‘Bakhtinian’ 
social linguist when the Bakhtin industry was still only a gleam in the 
eye of Slavicist semioticians; he anticipated by several years some of 
Jürgen Habermas’s major theses on communicative action. He wasn’t 
what one would think of as a particularly feminist writer, yet Second 
Generation is as searching a study of the relations between work, politics, 
sexuality and the family as one could envisage. As early as The Long 
Revolution, well before the emergence of the women’s movement, Will- 
ams was speaking of the centrality of what he then termed the ‘system 
of generation and nurture’, ranking it on a level with the political, 
economic and cultural spheres. He refused to be distracted by the wilder 


flights of Althusserian or post-structuralist theory and was still there, 
ready and waiting for us, when some of us younger theorists, sadder 
and wiser, finally reemerged from one or two cul-de-sacs to rejoin him 
where we had left off. He had seen the ‘Road Up’ signs, but didn’t 
believe in barricading a route. I don’t think I ever heard him use the 
word ‘theory’ in the sense current now in left cultural circles, and 
though he had a large, devoted following throughout the world he 
never made the slightest attempt to form a ‘school’. I have had American 
left critics beg me to persuade him to come to the United States, where 
his work has widespread, enthusiastic support, but he refused to visit 
the States during the Vietnam war and made only one or two visits 
there afterwards. He wasn’t interested in academic stardom, he had little 
or no sense of himself as part of a ‘profession’, and preferred to get on 
with his work at home. 


I think there were limits as well as strengths to this independence. It 
led him at times into a certain magisterial isolation, imposed the odd 
Olympian tone or overdefensive gambit on his writing, and frustrated 
some of his supporters who wished him to launch a more trenchant, 
collective project. Perhaps he had grown too used to working on his 
own in the years of adult education; or perhaps he was wary of what 
had happened at Cambridge to the Scrutineers. Sectarianism bored him, 
and he had a way of combining the most unsectarian approach to 
politics with a socialist commitment so deep and unyielding that you 
sometimes felt he literally could not imagine how anyone could believe 
otherwise. If a contained sardonic anger was one aspect of his work, 
the other was a trust in human potential so generous and steadfast that 
he could be almost physically shocked by the political Right’s routine 
cynical disparagement of people. This was not some sentimental opti- 
mism: there was a hard cool streak of realism about Williams, which 
came out in some unlikely ways—in his impressive abilities, for example, 
as an administrator and political coordinator. It was just that he knew 
from his own experience what ordinary unheroic people were capable 
of, and it drove him to smouldering fury to hear them slighted and 
demeaned. Tragedy for him was not the death of princes but the death 
of his railway signalman father, whom nobody would ever have heard 
of had it not been for his devoted son. It was not of course that he 
believed that these fundamental values, of love and compassion and 
solidarity, would inevitably politically prevail; how could such an astute 
political analyst in a dark period have credited such a view? It was 
rather that he refused to be shifted, whatever the immediate loss or set- 
back, from the faith that these values were in the end the only ones 
that mattered, that they might not win out but they were what it was 
all about, that if you abandoned this then you abandoned everything. 
He had known what community could be, and would not rest until it 
was recreated on an international scale. He had a remarkably quick 
sense of how easy it is to blaspheme against humanity, and the best of 
what he inherited from Leavis could be summarized simply as reverence. 
He knew from his study of Welsh history what unbelievable fortitude 
and resilience an oppressed people can manifest in the cruellest con- 
ditions; and this is one reason why it would not have been possible for 
him to do what so many have now done, scale down his hopes and 
trim his political sails, face reality. What he faced sas for him reality; 
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and his deep personal patience allowed him always to take the long 
perspective, to avoid, as he once dryly commented, ‘making long-term 
adjustments to short-term problems’. 


Some of the borders which Williams respected least were those which 
ran between conventional academic disciplines. In the end it was 
impossible to give his project a name: it was not quite sociology or 
philosophy or literary criticism or political theory, and it was quite as 
much ‘creative’ and ‘imaginative’ writing as academic work. In a list of 
his own keywords, ‘connecting’ would come high in the ranks, along 
with ‘active’, ‘complex’, ‘difficult’, ‘changing’. He was a libranan’s 
nightmare, and had been practising the current fashionable deconstruc- 
tion of the ‘creative’ and ‘theoretical’ for a good thirty years. Language 
was one of his intellectual passions from beginning to end, from Culture 
and Society to Keywords, but his sense of what it signified ran so deep, 
shaded off in so many directions, that one hesitated to call him a linguist. 
Words for him were condensed social practices, sites of historical 
struggle, repositories of political wisdom or domination; he had a Celtic 
feel for them, for their rich texure and density, and he himself spoke 
pretty much as he wrote, weightily, rhetorically, constructing and 
composing his speech rather than slinging it provisionally together. If 
he was a political theorist it was less in the sense of a short-term analyst 
(though he could organize sharp political interventions on particular 
issues) than in the manner of the figures from Blake to Morris of his 
own Culture and Society tradition, prophetically discerning the forms and 
movements of a whole culture. In this sense he belonged to the lineage 
of the classical intellectuals, those who eschew a single ‘discipline’ for 
a sense of intellectual responsibility to a whole social order; but if he 
avoided the myopia of the specialist he also sidestepped for the most 
part the amateur moralism of the traditional sage, if only by virtue of 
his literary sensitivity to the concrete and particular. Whereas Leavis 
had accommodated certain social and cultural issues by a literary coloniz- 
ing of them, Williams came steadily to reverse this logic and ‘decentre’ 
literary studies unto a wider field of cultural practices; but he never 
apologized for the fact that his first and persistent interest lay in 
writing—he simply transfigured the meaning of the category. It was 
ironic that some colleagues should view him as a reductive ‘contents 
analyst’ of literary works, for to him what brought everything together 
was form. His criticism rescued cultural forms from the formalists and 
discovered in them structures of social relations, histories of technologi- 
cal possibility, precipitations of whole socially determined ways of 
seeing. He could trace a change of ideological perception in a shift 10 
stage technique, or detect the rhythms of urbanization in the very syntax 
of a Victorian novel. 


Williams had, I think, an unusually strong sense of himself as an 
historical figure. If he could be aware of the massive importance of his 
own work without the least personal vanity, it was in part because he 
had a curious ability to look on himself from the outside, to see his 
own life as in 2 Lukacsian sense ‘typical’ rather than just individual. He 
lived everything he did from the inside, saturating his thought with 
personal experience; yet he also seemed able to place himself imperson- 
ally, judiciously, as ‘an ordinary life, spanning the middle years of the 
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twentieth century’ (Modera Tragedy). That he was at once ordinary and 
exceptional was one of the many paradoxes about him. Though he was 
personally the most generous and humble of men, with a warmth so 
radiant as to be almost tangible, it was perhaps this ‘historicity’ which 
helped more than anything to divide him from his colleagues. They 
were individual dons, working on this or that; his work was an historic 
project, of an intensely personal yet strangely impersonal kind. He had 
a quite extraordinary sense of the overall consistency of that work, and 
of the life in which it was rooted. He lived his life deliberately, vigilantly, 
as a committed act or coherent task. Others may write a book or two 
or even twenty, but Williams was engaged on a different sort of 
enterprise altogether. You had the strong sense that it would have got 
done somehow whether he was an academic or not; what some left 
academics sometimes like to feign—that they are merely passing through 
the system, dipping in and out, fundamentally detached—was in his 
case oddly true, even though he spent most of his working life as a 
Cambridge Fellow. He didn’t need to apologize for being a don, in 
some access of radical guilt, because it was palpably obvious that that 
was not at all the centre from which he lived. As far as the dons went, 
he was quite evidently not their kind of man, which sometimes bemused 
the well-intentioned and estranged the politically hostile even further. 
He assumed his place in Cambridge naturally, with dignity, as thoagh 
he had a right to it, which of course he did; it was somewhere to 
carry on the work, and he didn’t waste time complaining about the 
incongruities which that brought in its wake. He had the well-nigh 
universal respect of his colleagues, but not their collaboration; his 
collaborator from first to last was Joy Williams, ‘virtual co-author’ of 
Culture and Society as he writes in the preface to that book. The most 
intense intellectual partnership, and the deepest sharing of personal life 
and love, would for Williams naturally go together. 


Almost single-handedly, he transformed cultural studies from the rela- 
tive crudity in which he found them to a marvellously rich, resourceful 
body of work. In doing so, he altered irreversibly the intellectual and 
political map of Britain, and put hundreds of thousands of students and 
colleagues and readers enduringly in his debt. He could do this because 
he never relinquished his belief in the utter centrality of what he liked 
to call ‘meanings and values’. He fought all his life against various left- 
wing reductions or displacements of these things, and believed that 
language and communication were where we lived, not just what we 
used to live. In this sense, he had held all along what some others on 
the left came gradually to discover sometime later, through Gramsci or 
discourse theory or psychoanalysis or the ‘politics of the subject’. And 
then, just when everyone else had caught up with him and was busy 
pressing this case to an idealist extreme, he turned on his heel and 
began to speak of material modes of cultural production, of the social 
institutions of writing, of—in a word—cultural matenalism. He had 
got there before us again, as he would no doubt have done several 
times more, if his premature death had not taken him from us and left 
us impoverished and bereft. 


Robin Blackburn 


Raymond Williams and the Politics of a 
New Left 


The death of Raymond Williams on January 26th robs the left in Britain of 
its most authoritative, consistent and radical voice. His loss is the more 
difficult to bear in that it was unexpected and came when he was at the height 
of his powers. Tributes to Williams have already appeared in many newspapers 
ind periodicals, testifying to a widespread sense that the national culture is 
sorely impoverished by the death of its most acute critic.* Williams 
«pproached literature, cultural studies, communications and adult education 
n such radically new ways that he opened up fresh fields of study and 
oractice. While this cultural work was linked to his conception of a democratic 
long revolution’ its validity and importance were recognized by many who 
aad no prior commitment to his anti-capitalist politics. Similarly Williams’s 
irama or novels contain political themes but, like all his writing, are couched 
na language far removed from received political discourse. Part of the value 
of Williams’s work to the Left must be that it did not, and does not, belong 
o the Left alone. Yet, especially in this journal, it is appropriate to attend 
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to the political meanings of Williams’s work and to begin, difficult as 
it is, to take the measure of his loss. It will take a long time and many 
hands to pick up the threads where he left them and we cannot hope 
to weave as fine an argument. But in however partial a way it is worth 
registering here those political pre-occupations which were integral to 
Williams’s vision and achievement. 


Protest and Cultural Theory 


Raymond Williams was one of the founders of the NLR and contributed 
eighteen pieces to it, covering every phase of its development. In each 
decade his work stimulated critical reflection on fundamentals of the 
socialist project—Edward Thompson’s articles in the early sixties, the 
exchange between Terry Eagleton and Anthony Barnett in the seventies 
and Francis Mulhern’s exploration of Towards 2000 in NLR 148 in the 
eighties. The Review also collaborated with Raymond Williams in the 
production of what remains the fullest survey of his life and work as a 
socialist thinker, the book of interviews published as Polstics and Letters 
(1977). This is not to say that the Review always struck the right note 
in its response to Williams, or that we consistently made the most of 
the invaluable resource of his intelligence, discrimination and support— 
attention that could be uneven is now more difficult to explain than 
misjudged engagement. Yet the larger influence of Williams on the 
history of the Review can not be in doubt.! 


But this was, of course, simply one aspect of a many-sided contribution 
to the birth of a ‘New Left’—in the Universities and Laft Review of the 
19508, a8 editor of the May Day Manifesto of the late sixties, as a founder 
of the Socialist Society in the early 19808 and in many less formal ways 
as writer, speaker and participant in a great variety of working groups, 
campaigns and projects. 


Following the publication of Culture and Society (1956) and The Long 
Revo/stion (1961) Williams’s work became, not for the last time, the 
subject of debate across the Left. Palme Dutt found little more than 
what he called ‘brand x reformism’. Edward Thompson and C.L.R. 
James, despite different backgrounds and an ocean separating them, 
nevertheless concurred in saluting Williams’s achievement and in ques- 
tioning, in a very different spirit from Palme Dutt, its emphases and 
lacunae. They asked where were Lilburne and the popular discourse of 
the Putney debates, where were the concepts of Marx’s Capital and 


* Among mbates to Wilbans were thosc by Ball Webb, The Gaardnes, January 27th; Terry Eagleton 
aod Frank Kermode, The Indepandeet, January 28h, Fancs Mulero, The Gasda, January 29th; 
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what had happened to class agency and revolution amidst all this talk 
of ‘common meanings’ and ‘structures of feeling’?? 


The generosity of Wulliams’s approach to pre-socialist, or even anti- 
socialist, traditions was disconcerting to critics on the Left. Yet it 
allowed him to tap neglected sources of social critique and to construct 
a socialist commitment that was to prove robust and weather-proof 
through several changes ın the political climate. His insight into the 
formation of ruling class hegemony, and the ability of his own work 
to challenge it, stemmed from his decision to examine the patterns of 
established culture at their strong points and not to content himself 
with the comforting simplifications of a purely radical lineage. The 
main impulse of Willtams’s work in the fifties was to (re)construct a 
critique of industrial capitalism as a human order rather than to pursue 
its specifically economic failures, or alleged failures, in the area of 
productivity. The Long Resolution went on to elaborate new conceptual 
tools which could identify hidden dimensions of political transformation 
and deep structures of the social formation. The insistence that political 
and economic institutions left out vital areas of experience and social 
practice, the attention paid to whole forms of life and longm durée, 
suggested at least the title and perhaps something in the overall method 
of Jultet Mitchell’s pioneering feminist essay “Women: The Longest 
Revolution’ in NLR 40 (1966). Raymond Williams’s analysis of the 
British social formation or of the culture industry was or became 
historical materialist by its very refusal of some of the established 
categories of Marxist discourse. 


Williams’s abiding concern even with conservative tradition went to- 
gether with the boldest espousal of new practices and institutions. The 
patterns whereby culture was produced and reproduced were a central 
pre-occupation for him, so were the democratic possibilities opened up 
by transformations in communications technology. In early discussions 
on the New Left board he championed the efforts of Stuart Hall, 
as editor, to address such questions and to experiment with a new 
understanding of contemporary popular culture. His work on education 
and communications created a climate of discussion and expectation 
which could not be wholly ignored even by officialdom. In his much 
reprinted Penguin Special on Comaesications he argued for public 
ownership of the means of communication, but for their operation to 
be ruled by a system of leasing to self-managing groups of producers 
and consumers. Those responsible for setting up the Open University 
or Channel Four did not directly involve Williams, yet the power of 
his advocacy remains visible in the better features of these institutions. 


An issue of the Listener for April 1968 helps explain why even a Labour 
Minister of Education would not solicit Williams’s participation. This 
weekly published by the BBC, with its articles by Sir Isaiah Berlin and 
Edward Heath, carried a piece entitled ‘Why Do I Demonstrate?’ by 
Williams in which he explained why he had joined the demonstrations 
against the Vietnam War and outside the German Embassy following 
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the assassination attempt on Rudi Dutschke. It is worth quoting this at 
length since it exemplifies so well Williams’s ability to make the most 
pointed of interventions, to explain to us the wider significance of our 
own actions, and to put present problems in a new and unexpected 
context: ‘Today in a score of countries, the protest march has become 
a regular part of political activity. In the past in Britain, as at Peterloo 
and in the marches of the Chartists, there was a style of demonstration 
that pre-dated liberal democracy, the march of men without votes 
representing that majority who were excluded from political decision, 
and a march through the streets with banners because this was still the 
quickest and most visible means of communication. Today the means 
of communication are much more developed... . Yet parliamentary 
democracy has become increasingly formal under the pressure of consen- 
sus... . Moreover the theory of representative democracy, with all its 
strengths and limitations, is being itself surpassed in practice by the 
pressures of modern organized capitalism to channel decisions to many 
non-elected bodies. And a key role in this replacement of representative 
democracy is being played by the modern communications system, 
which is not, and does not pretend to be, democratic at all, except in 
purely negative ways. When the German students, after the shooting 
of Rudi Dutschke, demonstrated against a press monopoly, they were 
taking into the streets, and for their own good reasons, what had been 
for many years a central part of New Left theory: that in any large 
and complicated society, the communications system in newspapers, 
broadcasting and television is a major political institution—in its supply 
of necessary information, in its capacity to select, emphasize or exclude, 
and ın its power to influence and campaign. But this institution . . . is 
permanently up for auction to rich men, to the new communications 
combines, who then claim by simple purchase this immense political 
power... . Parliament itself has conceded many decisive areas of power, 
in economic planning and in communications, to wholly undemocratic 
institutions which it is in no way prepared to fight. The measure of the 
failure of the social democratic parties in Western Europe is that by 
compromising on just those issues, they’ve excluded themselves from 
any serious consideration as the means to democracy and socialism. It 
is in the gap left by that failure that the new movements are being 
formed... . It is necessary to say soberly and quietly that the decay 
and corruption of the political system, and the intolerable violence now 
actually directed against the poor of the world, will go on being fought 
by all effective means.” 


Imperialism and Tragedy 


Williams drew values from his own background that gave him a deep 
sympathy with anti-colonial struggle and peasant resistance. While 
Williams’s father was a railway worker, his family belonged to an 
agricultural Welsh border community, near Pandy, comprising farmers, 
agricultural labourers, teachers and preachers as well as a few trade 
unionists. When Williams spoke to the NLR of his earliest political 
experiences he recalled the Left Book Club established in Pandy, and 
its campaigns of solidarity with China and Spain, mentioning the 
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impression made on him by Edgar Snow’s Red Star over China or a talk 
by Konni Zilliacus.4 One has a sense of a nascent ‘structure of feeling’— 
internationalism reinforced by local attachments and a discursive model 
of political culture—that was to endure. In an essay published in 1975 
Williams explained how his wartime experience also shaped his response 
to popular revolt in the third world against military rule, landlordism 
and imperialism; ‘I grew up in a working class family with a father who 
fought in the First World War, in an atmosphere in which militant 
trade unionism and a hatred of war, that amounted to conscious pacifism, 
were almost equally inter-mixed . . . we were at once militant about the 
transformation of society and pacifist about war. But we were not 
allowed to live with those contradictions. By 1944 I, who called myself 
a pacifist in 1938, was in Normandy. I can remember a day when there 
was 2 counter-attack by an SS tank regiment and ıt did seem to me even 
then, even in those circumstances, that a particular point in my life had 
in a way clarified and in another way been clarified for me. I found it 
important that they were SS and not just German soldiers, still less the 
Ukrainian and other miscellaneous conscripts from the Hitler Empire 
who were usually put in front to absorb our attack. That these were 
the ss had very great significance. It gave a meaning of the kind I 
already knew, from report, from the Spanish War. Since that tume I 
have never been able to say that the use of military power to defend a 
revolution 1s something that I am against. On the contrary I believe 
that a revolution that is not prepared to defend itself by military power 
is meaningless.... When I look at the history of the Chinese, the 
Cuban and the Vietnamese revolutions, I feel a basic solidarity not 
merely with their aims but with their methods and with the ways in 
which they came to power,’ 


Williams knew enough of revolution in the twentieth century for these 
not to be easy affirmations. He particularly detested those who turned 
the avoidable and unavoidable suffering of revolution into a ternfying 
dumb show while remaining oblivious to the violence of imperialism. 
In Modern Tragedy (1966) he reflected on these themes and on the 
suffering caused by the ‘disordered struggle against disorder’: “We have 
to recognize this suffering in a close and immediate experience, and not 
cover it with names. But we follow the whole action: not only the evil, 
but the men who have fought against evil; not only the crisis but the 
energy released by it, the spirit learned in it.” In his 1975 essay Williams 
opposed any resort to physical violence in ‘societies with functioning 
political democracies’ except in defence of democracy itself.” But demon- 
strations and strikes, sit-ins and boycotts could all help, depending on 
their goals and the extent of popular participation, to extend a democracy 
that was atrophying at the centre. 


4 Raymond Wilkams, Pedtics and Letters, p31 The Left Book Cub, which seems to bave belped to 
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Communist organer he met at Cambodge ‘I want to be with the reddest of the red’. (p. 41). 
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It is characteristic that directly political reflections on contemporary 
issues are to be found in the main body of Williams’s critical work, in 
a way that would not have been appropriate for an historian. All of 
Williams’s books have a historical dimension. But this history 1s brought 
to bear on the present; and there contemporary experience is characteristi- 
cally invoked as a crucial test of cultural theory. In Williams’s hands 
the Leavis-influenced touch-stones of authenticity and experience enfran- 
chise a world that had been barely acknowledged by criticism before. 
In a work like Modern Tragedy Williams can observe ‘I am writing on a 
day when British military power is being used against “dissident tribes- 
men” in South Arabia’. These were the actions of a Labour Government 
and led to the conclusion: ‘I know this pattern and its covering too 
well, from repeated experiences in my lifetime, to be able to acquiesce 
in the ordinary illusion. Many of my countrymen have opposed these 
policies and in many particular cases have ended them. But it is 
impossible to believe that as a society we have yet dedicated ourselves 
to human liberation, or even to that simple recognition of the basic 
humanity of all other men which 1s the impulse of any genuine revol- 
ution. To say that in our own affairs we have made this recognition 
would also be too much, in a society powered by great economic 


inequality and by organized manipulation’ (p. 79). 
Challenges to Human Ecology 


Williams not only appeared on the platform of the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign but also studied the general implications of rural resistance 
and overseas aggression for a socialist understanding of culture and 
civilization. Ths Coxatry and the City (1973) shows the process of capitalist 
despoliation at home and colonial slavery abroad behind the culture of 
the English ‘country house’ and the conventions of a pastoral mode 
that conjured them away. Likewise in establishing a precise social 
context Williams situated but did not diminish the work of writers 
whose critical moral sensibility transcended the pastoral. He urged his 
British readers to consult such contemporary third world authors as 
Wilson Harris and Ngugi if they were to understand the past of their own 
society. Against the ‘new metropolis’, etched in terms foreshadowing 
debates on the ‘post-modem city’, Williams discerned a new ‘sense of 
society’, prepared to take responsibility for the whole ‘human ccology’.® 


In a conversation last autumn about the recent spate of fictional dysto- 
pias—books like Paul Theroux’s O-Zose and Pete Davis’s The Last 
Electron —Williams remarked sardonically that these doom-laden proph- 
ecies and satires were no longer set a generation or two in the future 
but were just a few years off. If Modern Tragedy had situated itself in a 
world gripped by imperialism and revolution The Country and the City 
prepared the ground for a thoroughgoing ecological critique of capita- 
lism, and of ‘productivist’ distortions of socialism. In the late seventies 
Willams became a sponsor of the Socialist Environmental Resources 
Association. He was also amongst the first to respond to Edward 
Thompson’s theses on the escalating danger of the nuclear arms race; 
in the ‘Politics of Nuclear Disarmament’ he argued that ‘to build peace, 
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now more than ever, it will be necessary to build more than peace’ 
since there were essential links between nuclear militarism and the 
persistence of deprivation and unemployment.’ 


While Williams consistently attacked the brittle unrealities of a pastoral 
or consumerist culture which concealed the labour sustaining it, he 
could not subscribe to the notion of an unfolding class subject. His 
search for social meaning focused on inter-subjectivity, and its material 
pre-conditions, and he always argued that social consciousness was 
formed between as well as within classes and class fractions. The 
ambiguous international legacy of the sixties, the deeply contested 
British conjuncture of the seventies, or the srompe l'oeil of the ‘post- 
modern’ eighties are all illuminated by this relational approach, with its 
attention to a complex social totality, to generational shifts, and to the 
bonds of locality. 


Williams’s characteristic mode of piling qualification upon complexity 
was prompted not by any reflex of moderation but by 2 search for 
accuracy and realism—and by his awareness that human social capacities 
were cumulative and developmental. On the one hand his work spoke 
of an unfolding crisis of capitalist civilization and of the main forces 
arrayed against it; on the other hand it was informed by an acute sense 
of the variety of forms of culture and association that would be required 
to assert human control over processes of economic and military 
competition run amok. Williams’s references to ecological crisis were 
sober and empirical because he wished to foster deliberate and effective 
forms of social counteraction. If Williams’s socialism could sometimes 
seem to echo and renew Morris’s tremendous indictments of capitalist 
waste and destruction, he never succumbed to the latter’s tempting 
simplification either of the problem or of the solution. Socialism was 
neither a ready-made nor an easy way out of the impasse of capitalism 
and imperialism. In absorbing the implications of the ecological critique 
for socialism he saw that this made both more urgent and more difficult 
the construction of a global ‘collective consciousness’. The political 
core of Williams’s pre-occupations is nowhere more evident than in 
Towards 2000 (1983) in which he sought to reconcile the legacy of class- 
rooted politics with the necessary corrective offered by the ‘new socal 
movements’. He saw the latter, though not immune from particularisms 
of their own, as essential to reconstituting a sense of the ‘general 
interest’ rising above particular corporate class interests. On the other 
hand he insisted that the vital issues put on the agenda by the social 
movements would ‘lead us into the central system of the industrial 
capitalist mode of production and . . . its system of classes.” 


The Labour Coalition and Socialism 


While Williams’s distinctive stress on the politics of cultural practice is 
what he 1s most widely known for, it is worth noting that he was 
particularly concerned with the efficacy and adequacy of party and state 
organization——and especially with whether such organizations were 
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capable of promoting the democracy of the ‘long revolution’. This is a 
theme that may be detected at many points in Williams’s work. The 
ingtitutions of the labour movement were major cultural embodiments 
of collective memory and intelligence, but this did not mean that they 
were adequate to the tasks before them. In an article on “The British 
Left’ in the mid sixties published in NLR 30 Williams pointed out 
that the very structure of the Labour Party, dominated as it was 
by undemocratic bloc votes, locked the socialist left into a coalition 
dominated by the politics of short-term corporate interest and Fabian 
gradualism. “The fact that the Labour Party is a coalition has led to an 
evident poverty in theory; any attempt to go beyond quite general 
definitions leads at once to strains on this complicated alliance.’ Even 
the most positive social reforms promoted by Labour were infused by a 
spirit of ‘moral paternalism’ while in foreign policy Labour governments 
were ‘corrupted by. . . the Cold War’, by ‘dangerous petty chauvinism’ 
and ‘Kiplingesque imperialism’. The structural subordination of the 
Left within the Labour Party lent a vital role to the Left outside the 
Party—cCND, the Communist Party ‘with its guarantee of a measure of 
militant vigilance’ and a more diffuse cultural and political New Left’. 
Already in these early months of 1965 Williams wrote: “The sound of 
the young in Britain, so terrifying to all those who have accepted these 
routines [i.e. “the grey routines of an alienated society”) is a deep and 
living sound, and it is significant that when it becomes political it is 
against the whole structure of society rather than for or against a 
particular group in parliamentary politics.”!! 


Despite his profound criticisms of Labourism and the Labour Party 
Williams saw the class loyalties it attracted as potentially open to a 
transformation beyond its given structare and ideology. He welcomed 
the emergence of a more radical left within the Labour Party in the late 
seventies and early eighties because it sought to change rather than 
simply capture the existing apparatus. He was to become a sponsoring 
editor of the New Socialist, a journal set up by the NEC of the Labour 
Party in 1981 at a moment when the ascendancy of the Right within 
the Party was momentarily disturbed following the fiasco of the Wilson- 
Callaghan government of 1974-9. The New Socialist, edited with flair and 
conviction by James Curran, published a number of key interventions 
by Williams: attacking the callousness of ‘nomad capitalism’ and its 
instrument, the Thatcher government, and saluting the extraordinary 
tenacity of the mining communities, during the coal strike; in another, 
assailing the continuing subordination of the Left to Labour’s peculiar 
federal structure. In the debate on whether Labour should offer an anti- 
Thatcher coalition to the centre Williams adopted a position which cut 
through much of the cant surrounding the subject by pointing out that 
the Labour Party itself had always been a coalition of some socialists 
with the Atlanticist and pro-capitalist Labour Right: ‘Whether it’s the 
Big or the Smaller version (of coalition), the advocates of either have 
in effect abandoned the struggle to transform belief and opinion.’ In 
Williams’s view commitment either to a coalition with the centre or to 
a continuing coalition with the Labour front bench meant rallying 
round a programme that was known to be desperately weak and 
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incoherent and forswearing the vital work of renewing and extending 
socialist politics. In an interview with Terry Eagleton published in the 
New Statesman in August last year Willams warned the Left of the 
compromising implications of the Labourist coalition. He argued that 
the Election pointed to the beginnings of a re-alignment of the Centre 
with the Labour front bench. While he insisted that ‘such a re-alignment 
of the centre just isn’t the Left’s business’ he believed that if it led to 
electoral reform it could open the way to ‘some federation of socialist, 
Green and radical nationalist forces.’ Williams believed that the ‘whole- 
sale conversion’ of Labour into a socialist party was an illusory objective 
which too often led the Left to silence itself. But he knew that any new 
socialist formation would need to build upon the currents of working 
class and community resistance that had developed inside and outside 
the Labour movement during the Thatcher yeags.!2 


In contrast to a traditional Labour Left politics Willams refused to 
accept the structure of the UK state as the necessary horizon of socialist 
action. Strongly committed to linking up with socialists elsewhere in 
Europe he looked forward to a socialist challenge to the very principles 
on which the UK state was constructed. In 1982 Williams wrote a 
pamphlet for the Socialist Society entitled Democracy and Parliament in 
which he not only indicted the secretive and hierarchical principles of 
its administrative apparatus but also criticized the essentially oligarchic 
and discriminatory character of the system of political representation 
within the UK. For Williams proportional representation and the break 
up of the Westminster system were essential complements to socialist 
advocacy. The pamphlet ended with a comprehensive programme for 
the democratization of the state, conceived of as a necessary prelude to 
asserting democratic control of economic and cultural processes. 


One of the reasons for what will be Williams’s enduring influence as a 
socialist can be found in interventions like these: in his patient attention 
to the cultural and political concomitants of a truly democratic society, 
and his willingness to address the quite practical problems of insti- 
tutional innovation that this would require. 


The Long Revolution Resumed 


Williams sometimes declared that he preferred to think of himself as a 
revolutionary socialist or communist and historical materialist than as 
a Marxist. The term ‘Marxist’ was being adopted because it was felt to 
be ‘more polite than Communist’ but it was wrong to reduce a whole 
tradition in which millions had participated to ‘a single thinker, however 
great’. On the other hand Williams had no hesitation in accepting basic 
propositions of historical materialism and in making his own distinctive 
contributions to them in the form of ‘cultural materialism’. Historical 
materialism helps socialists to identify what stands in the way of the 
growth of liberated human powers: Not just an electoral enemy or a 
` traditional enemy, but a hostile and organized social formation . . .’! 
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This hostile social formation could only be challenged by the promotion 
of a popular self-government alien to the Fabian and Stalinist tra- 
ditions—and this would inevitably have to contest the roots of bourgeois 
hegemony within the oppressed and exploited: ‘I learned the reality of 
hegemony, I learned the saturating power of the structure of feeling of 
a given society, as much from my own mind and my own experience 
as from observing the lives of others. All through our lives, 1f we make 
the effort, we uncover layers of this kind of alien formation within 
ourselves, and deep in ourselves.’ Williams did not counterpose the 
cultural construction of meanings to the urgent pressures of material 
survival as they impinge even on the relatively well-off workers of an 
advanced capitalist society. ‘I believe in the necessary economic struggle 
of the organized working class,’ he wrote. ‘I believe that this is still the 
most creative activity in our society, as I indicated years ago in calling 
the great working class institutions great creative achievements, as well 
as the indispensable first means of political struggle. But ... I know 
that there is a profoundly necessary job to do in relation to the processes 
of cultural hegemony itself. I believe that the system of meanings and 
values which a capitalist society has generated has to be defeated in 
general and in detail by the most sustained kinds of intellectual and 
educational work. This is a cultural process I call the “long revolution” 
and in calling it the “long revolution” I meant that it was a genuine 
struggle which was part of the necessary battles for democracy and of 
economic victory for the organized working class. People change, it is 
true, in struggle and by action. Anything as deep as a dominant structure 
of feeling is only changed by active new experience. But . . . the task 
of a successful socialist movement will be one of feeling and i imagination 
quite as much as one of fact or organization.’4 


Even before Margaret Thatcher’s second election victory a startling 
discrepancy was apparent between the gains ofa broadly construed Left 
in academic culture and the inroads of a ‘new right’ in popula: culture. 
Williams’s own rise to a pre-eminent position in cultural studies in the 
sixties and seventies was accompanied in these same decades by a 
remarkable flowering of Marxist history and of significant Marxist work 
in philosophy, politics, sociology and the humanities generally. But just 
as Marxism and socialism became influential within the academy so 
Thatcherism consolidated its hold first on the Conservative Party and 
then on national politics. In NLR 140 (1983) Williams pointed out that 
the peculiar nature of the British state had given special advantages to 
Thatcher’s Conservative Party despite the fact that it never had majority 
support. Moreover the characteristic economic and ideological pressures 
of Britain in the eighties stemmed from the failures of Labourism in 
the seventies and the mirage of Thatcherism’s ‘mobile privatization’, 
with its blinkered and unequal consumer satisfactions purchased at an 
appalling social cost. Williams’s interrogation of easy credit and easy 
unemployment, of the myriad intricate means for fracturing and individu- 
alizing a consciousness that remained socially determined, already contai- 
ned within it an awareness of different majorities and alternative organiz- 
ing principles.15 


4 You're a Marxwet Aren’t You”, p 249. 
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Wiliams was never content simply with reaching conclusions for himself 
or with securing recognition for them within the academy. The publi- 
cation of Keywords (1976) allowed him both to deepen his argument 
concerning the cultural construction of meanings and to render more 
accessible his findings. The history of the terms ‘individual’, ‘socialism’, 
or ‘bourgeois’ enables Williams to point up problems in these words 
even, perhaps especially, for those who see no difficulty with them. In 
his article on the coal strike Williams argued that socialists must elucidate 
the key words of the conflict, learning from the tremendous collective 
experience of the men and women who had sustained it: ‘The point 
of growth for a reviving socialism is now in all these crisis-ridden 
communities: not as special cases but as a general case. It is here, in 
diversity and respect for diversity, that new popular forces are forming 
and looking for some effective articulation. It will be long and difficult 
in detail, but in challenging the destructive catchwords of management, 
economic and law and order, which now cover the real operations of a new 
and reckless stage of capitalism, the miners have, in seeking to protect 
their own interests, outlined a new form of the general interest.’ 


In NLR 158 Williams pointed to the real advances made by the left in 
education, especially adult education, but also to the adoption of certain 
self-isolating theoretical procedures and political watchwords. Looking 
for ways of breaking out of cultural encirclement and subordination 
Williams was led to ask: ‘Should we not look, implacably, at those 
many formations, their theones and their works, which are based only 
on their negations and forms of enclosure, against an undifferentiated 
culture beyond them? Is it only an accident that one form of theory 
of ideology produced that block diagnosis of Thatcherism which taught 
despair and political disarmament in a soctal situation which was always 
more diverse, more volatile and more temporary? Or 1s there never to 
be an end to petty bourgeois theorists making long term adjustment to 
short-term situations? Or, in the case of several kinds of recent art, 
can we raise again the question of whether showing the exploited as 
degraded does not simply prolong the lease of the exploiter?’17 


Williams leaves us with many questions, some of them uncomfortable 
and some more broadly construed than a first reading might suppose. 
He also leaves us with many pointers as to where the answers may 
lie—1n his great works of culture criticism, in his many essays and 
interventions, in directly political works such as Towards 2000 and not 
least in his own exemplary sense of responsibility to past and future 
generations. 
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David M. Gordon 


The Global Economy: New Edifice or 
Crumbling Foundations? 


It is now virtually a commonplace among left observers and activists that 
we have recently witnessed the emergence of a New International Division 
of Labour and the Globalization of Production.* For many, these twin 
tendencies manifest such deep structural transformations in the world econ- 
omy that group or government efforts to swim against the currents are 
becoming increasingly ineffectual, if not futile. The power of labour, com- 
munity and the state has seemed to wither as multinational corporations 
sweep irresistibly around the globe. The roots of these concerns, at least in 
the advanced capitalist countries, are obvious—manifested, for example, in 
rising unemployment, sectoral devastation in many traditional industries, and 
insistent corporate demands for concessions on wages, benefits and working 
conditions. Intensifying international competition appears to be casting its 
shadow more and more broadly across the economic landscape, chilling the 
spirit of growing numbers of organized and unorganized workers alike. 
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Some of these concerns are clearly warranted, since there have been 
striking changes in the dynamics of the world economy over the past 
fifteen years. But many others stem from a transposition of trend and 
long cycle, confusing the effects of continuing stagnation in the world 
capitalist economy with the auguries of a transformation of the global 
capitalist order. It is not always easy to discriminate between the decay 
of an older order and the inauguration of a new. I argue in this essay, 
indeed, that widespread perceptions about the NIDL and the GOP have 
been significantly distorted and that much of the conventional wisdom 
prevailing on the left (and elsewhere) about recent changes in the 
global economy requires substantial revision. These changes are best 
understood sef as a symptom of structural transformation but rather as 
a consequence of the erosioa of the social structure of accumulation 
which conditioned international capitalist prosperity during the 19508 
and 1960s.! We are still experiencing the decay of the older order and 
not yet the inauguration of a new.? 


Because in my own experience many on the left find this argument both 
discomfiting and at first blush implausible, I should begin with a number 
of cautions. First, I do not intend to unveil a subtle and extended 
argument that nothing at all has changed in the global economy; this 
is not going to be one of those magical moments in which plas ça change, 
plus c'est la mime chose. There have been vast and quickening changes 
throughout the world with unsettling impact on the vast majority of 
ordinary people. Far from denying the importance of these changes, I 
want rather to suggest that they have been widely misunderstood and 
that this misunderstanding has undermined our ability to respond to 
and oppose them. 


Second, it may appear in much of what follows that I am belittling the 
power of capital, especially the mammoth transnational corporations 
(TNCs) who currently bear witness to its historic extension and dyna- 
msm. Quite to the contrary, I yield to few in my apprehension of the 
global power of capitalists and their corporate juggernauts. I shall 
argue, nonetheless, that we have all been staggering from the blows of 
economic crisis, including the multinationals. It is not at all clear that 
they have already achieved new global structures of coordination and 
control which will secesserify enhance their power through the coming 
decades. Yes, they have huge resources. And yes, they can still take 
their capital out on strike if they dislike our behaviour at the bargaining 
table. But they are much less invulnerable, with far less security about 
the future, than many on the left appear to believe. 


* I am gretefal to Lyuba Zarsky for excellent research asexstance. I would also like to thank sermmar 
and conference parnuctpants at the New School for Socal Research, the University of Massachusetts 
et Amhers, and Corel! Unrvennty, zs well as Perry Anderson, Samuel Bowles, Mike Davi, Bennett 
Hartson, Timothy Koechhno, Arthur MacEwen, Alain Lipwetx, Hugo Radice, and Bull Tabb for betpfu! 
reacnons to carber formnlenons of some of these arguments. 

1 The concept of a ‘soca! seracture of sccumulanon’ will be introduced in the third secuon of thus 
camay 

2 In communicspon aboot this peper, Arthur MacEwan womes that the term ‘decay’ may imply too 
couch collapee too quickly. In makmg many of the same points which I develop here, be has used the 
term ‘unstable empire’ w emphasrac the sustemned (if residual) power which us multmanooals, however 
embattled, are still able to apply See, for mstance, Arthur MacEwan, Unemble Empire US Bastness 
1n the Intermaponal Economy,’ DS Balkim, January 1985, pp 40-46. 
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I want finally to stress the provisional and tentative character of 
much of my argument. It is difficult to challenge a fairly entrenched 
conventional wisdom without at times sounding shrill, caricaturing 
views, or overstating one’s own conclusions. My purpose in this essay 
18 as much to raise questions as to insist upon particular answers. I 
write with great respect for the hundreds who have contributed to the 
recent literature on the changing global economy. But I also write from 
an urgent concern that we not handcuff ourselves politically with 
misplaced and potentially crippling perceptions about a new global 
order. 


My argument ts divided into three principal sections. First I review the 
prevailing perceptions of trends toward an NIDL and the GOP. I then 
present some synthetic historical evidence on the character and relative 
importance of recent changes in the global economy which grounds my 
scepticism about the adequacy of much of the conventional wisdom. A 
third section develops an alternative view of these recent trends, sket- 
ching a brief synthetic macro-institutional account of the structure and 
erosion of the global political economy in the postwar period. A brief 
concluding section reviews some of the implications of this analysis. 


L Prevailing Perceptions of a Changing Global Economy 


Distinguishing among secular, crisis, and transformational trends in 
the global economy would be difficult enough. Our task 1s further 
complicated by a difference between two somewhat divergent hypoth- 
eses about structural transformations, which I shall refer to respectively 
as the NIDL and the GOP hypotheses. The NIDL perspective stresses a 
new division of labour between the North and the South, the advanced 
and the developing countries.4 In a critical review of this perspective, 
Dieter Ernst has usefully summarized its internal logic. ‘According to 
the NIDL theory, a new capitalist world economy has emerged, its main 
feature being 2 massive migration of capital from major OECD countries 
to low-cost production sites in the Third World. The main purpose of 
establishing such a new international division of labour is to exploit 
reserve supplies of labour on a world scale. This type of-an international- 
ization of capital requires the existence of world markets for labour and 
production sites, and of one global industrial reserve army of labour.” 
The GOP perspective places much less emphasis on the movement of 
production from the North to the South and much more weight on 
the centralization and concentration of capital through two related 
developments: first, the spreading importance of decentralized pro- 
duction sites in beth the advanced and the developing countries; and 
second, the increasingly centralized control and coordination by transna- 
tional corporations of these decentralized production units. These two 
trends have combined, according to the GOP, to foster both increasing 


3 The mini hypothesis 1 probably best repeesented by Folker Fröbel, Jurgen Hetamchs, and Otto 
Kreye, The Naw [nternetsomal Dorssen of Laber, New York, 1980 

4 Dieter Emst, Restrectarcay Work’ Indastry m a Porved of Crisit—The Rode of Innovate Ax Analyses of 
Recut Deelepareets m the Seam-conductor Indeztry, corm, 1981, p. 287 
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international inter-dependence and enhanced TNC leverage over national 
governments and domestic unions.5 


However well developed the trends which have prompted this literature, 
many on the left were surprisingly slow on the uptake. This conceptual 
torpor apparently stemmed, to some significant degree, from a disson- 
ance between (a) the advantages which Third World economies have 
appeared to gain in recent years (through the NIDL/GOP) and (b) 
the traditional presuppositions about imperialist exploitation which 
dominated earlier generations of Marxian analysis. As Alain Lipietz 
has sharply observed in reviewing the reactions of many traditional 
Marxists, ‘Two stopped watches clock the movement of history. The 
South is stagnating? The “dependency” watch gives the exact time, A 
“new industrialization” is emerging? It’s time for a “take-off”. The 
“newly industrializing countries” are entering a crisis? Well, depen- 
dency theory has always argued...” 


Beginning to reset those watches, many leftists (both Marxian and non- 
Marxian) have by now responded directly to recent developments.® It 
is probably most useful to summarize prevailing left adherence to some 
combination of the prevailing NIDL and GOP perspectives through a 
schematic sequence of propositions: 


Tendency No. r: Productive capital has been re-located on a vastly more 
global scale, with a heightened degree of geographic specialization 
and global interdependence, involving significant decentralization to 
previously underdeveloped production sites, especially in the Third 
World or at least in the ‘newly industrializing countries’ (NICs). One 
reads frequently, in Frobel’s words, of a ‘world-wide reorganization of 
capitalist production.” ‘In sum,” Nigel Harris concludes, ‘the process 
of dispersal of manufacturing capacity is a general phenomenon .. ., 
[involving] increasingly complex patterns of changing specialization, 


3 Although the lreramre does not stress thts drstincuon between the NIDE and the GOP perspectives, 
the latter is probably best represented by Emse, Restractarmg, Barry Binestooe and Bennert Harmsoa, 
The Deandustrestryation of Amora: Plast Chsiagi, Coarmsucty Abeudenzent, and the Dicmanjimg of Basa 
Industry, New York 1982, Usted Nations Centre on Tranansponal Corporations, Sarsey ow Tramcentsmal 
Corperatwas 1943, New York 1985, Michaeli J Psore and Charles F Sebel, The Sacomd Iudarirsai Darde. 
Passubektees for Prespertty, New York 1984, nd Bennett Harmon, ‘Cold Bath or Restrocturmg™” Scasuce 
aad Secrety, Spring 1987, pp. 7181. Ser also, for a somewhat different ktod of sccount, Michel Bésud, 
La Sprida national srendeal betrarchesd, Paris 1987. 1am grateful to Bennett Harnsoa for help m clarifying 
the difference between these emphases in the GOP perspective and the sharper North/South focus of 
the MDL onentatioa 

* Ths would appear to belp explain the intense suspicion which many m the Marxian lrrerature have 
expressed about theones of ‘convergence’ between developed and developing countries See, ss the 
pemerpal proponent of convergence, Ball Warren, Lwpersakim Promar of Capetaitom, Loodoa 1980, For 
a useful summary of reecoons, see Rhys Jenkins, “Drvuroas over the International Divison of Labour,’ 
Capetal O° Chast, Spong 1984, pp- 28-57. 

7 Alam Lipecta, “De le cocvelle diinon internatooale do travail è la cre du fordume ptaphénquc,’ 
CEPREMAP Working Paper No 8225, November 1982, p 2 Truoslated from the French 

1I have found the survey articke by Jenkins, “Divasions over the Intemanonal Drvuton of Labour,’ 
capecmlly useful See aleo the recent discussion by John Willoughby, Capetedct Laperselice, Crisis and 
the Stats, New York 1986, especually pp 49-54 

? Folker Frobel, “The Current Development of the World Economy,’ United Nations Unrverauty 
Working Paper, 1980, p 26 
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interweaving different parts of the world unknowingly in collaborative 
processes of production.”10 


Tendency No. 2: Transnational corporations have developed vastly more 
capacious structures of coordination and control of these re-organized 
production sites, allowing much more flexible circulation of capital 
and commodities within their empires.!! ‘This increasing geographical 
specialization of the internal units of the firm,’ Allen J. Scott and 
Michael Storper write, ‘vastly increases corporate flexibility.’1? 


Tendency No. 3: The rapid internationalization of finance capital has 
dramatically enhanced the reach of TNCs and reinforced the pressure on 
local production sites to achieve ‘average social’ profitability. Storper 
and Scott write: “The internationalization of finance capital . . . encour- 
ages further internationalization and competition on the basis of inter- 
national productivity and price standards.’! 


Consequence No. r: As a result of the combination of all three of 
these tendencies, the mobility of capital has dramatically accelerated, 
circulating with unprecedented speed in search of the lowest costs of 
production and the highest possible rates of surplus value and realized 
profit. ‘Multinational corporations now shift capital and locate facilities 
around the world,’ as Jeff Faux puts it, ‘as easily as they used to move 
them within one country.’4 Bluestone and Harrison speak, indeed, of 
a new ‘hypermobility’ of capital. I sometimes get the image, in playful 
moments, of capital as the roadrunner, whizzing around the globe, 
honking every time it escapes the grasp of local labour and pausing to 
rest, only for a moment, when profit conditions seem perfectly ripe. 


Consequence No. 2: The razor’s edge of capitalist competition has shar- 
pened: local enterprises are increasingly constrained to match the lowest- 
cost producers in competitive global markets or risk getting their wrists 
slashed. Much of the recent emphasis on this development places central 
emphasis, in Bennett Harrison’s words, ‘on the technical, social and 
political importance of heightened interindustry, interregional, and inter- 
national competition in the current moment.’!5 


X The Bad of the Therd World. Newty Indasiriakyog Comutrees and the Dectue of an Idvolagy, Loodoa 1987, 
p 116 

1 Harmon, ‘Cold Bath or Restroctunng™”, provides one uscfal account of the hokages berween these 
obeerrauions and tredimons! theoretical concem withm the Mernen tradition with miter-cepsraher 


compention 
Industral Change and Terntooal Orgenoation- A Samming Up,’ m Scott and Seoepher, ede, 
Preductsen, Work, Terrsery. The Goagraplecal Anatomy of Industrial Capeialico, Boston 1986, p 306. 

3 ‘Producton, Work, Terrttory Contemporary Realines and Theoccucal Tasks,’ in Scott end Storper, 
eds , Producten, Werk, Territory, p 6 

H *The Post-Reagan Economy: A New Democratic Deal,’ Warid Paixy Journal, Spring 1986, p. 186 
4 ‘Cold Beth or Restrucmmring? p. 75, emphems mn the ongmal It us mteresting to note that this 
strand of left analysts moet closely parallels neoclassical responecs to recent global trends. For 
ococlussscal ecooomrsn, the intensification of competion amply reesecrts the laws of mtemanonal 
comparstive advantage Sec, for example, Willem Brinsoa, Trends in United Seates Internatronal 
Trade and Investment since World War Il,’ m Martin Fekdsecin, ed , Thy Amerxan Ecomeary is Transman, 
Chicago 1980, p. 236 The net resak of thus ocochsecal respoose, of course, is a remarkable 
complacency about the consequences of recent trends ‘Given reasonable economic expension and 
intemabonal price compettivencss,’ Robert Z. Lawrence wotes, ‘structural chenge should now be 
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Consequence No. 3: Both the pace and relative importance of international 
trade have increased apace, with 2 dramatic deepening of international 
trade dependence and, through trade, economic inter-dependence, at 
least from the perspective of the NIDL, this has been accompanied by a 
shift of relative trade shares and advantage from the advanced countries 
en bloc to the NICs. ‘Goods, services, managers, and even workers move 
across national boundaries with increasing case,’ writes Jeff Faux. 
‘Exports now represent a remarkable 22 per cent of the world’s output.’!¢ 


Corollary No. 1: In many industries, this implies a shift of production 
toward and increasingly intense competition from peripheral economies 
featuring both low wages and surplus labour. André Gunder Frank 
explains: ‘Costs of production are reduced by moving industry to the 
Third World, particularly labour-intensive industries ... From the 
point of view of the world capitalist economy this is a transfer of part 
of industrial production from high- to low-cost areas.’!” 


Corollary No. 2: Vulnerability to such competition exposes workers in 
the advanced economies to increasingly relentless pressure on their 
wages, benefits, and working conditions. Scott and Storper conclude: 
‘(T]he work rules, technologies, labour market practices, and so on 
established in the new growth centres provide examples to and pressures 
on those capitalists who remain within the older-established manufactur- 
ing communities. Thus, the various practices that develop within these 
growth centres (especially their more conservative employment 
relations) may well be diffused backwards to older regions.”18 ‘Tt is self- 
evident,’ Michael Dauderstadt and Alfred Pfaller agree, ‘that those 
participants in the production process who have become exchangeable— 
the working forces—will face a worsening bargaining-position in the 
domestic struggle over distribution, while the position of internationally 
mobile capital improves.’”!9 


Consequnce No. ¢: Government interventions have become increasingly 
futile in an era of accelerating capital mobility and spreading capitalist 
integration of the world market; state promotion of a social democratic 
agenda, in particular, has diminishing promise.” In the advanced coun- 
tries, Frank concludes, ‘Keynesian and neo-Keynesian economic and 
social policies demonstrably do not work any longer. . 21 In the Third 
World, similarly, ‘one government after another is falling over itself 
to offer favourable conditions to international capital... Harris 


relatrvely easy to accommodate m the remamder of the 19808.’ Can Amerxws Coarpete? Washingtoo, 
DC 1984, p 83 While lefttem cen hardly be accused of comparable complacency, what the two 
responses appear to share is their view of the recent ssteeryfeation of giobal market competrtrrences 
and tma sharpening of the rexor’s edge of competitive cost pressures. 

H “The Post-Reagan Economy, p 186 

T Crisis: In the Worid Ecomeary, New York 1980, pp. 319, 320 

13 ‘Industrial Change and Termonal Orgenmanon’ A Summing Up, p 309 

9% The New Zero-Sum World: Intemanona!l Competmon and Global Economic Growth,’ booklet 
pablubed by Poedoch Ebert Serfinng, Bonn 1985, p 21 

® Ths argument hes perhaps been edvanced most directly by Hugo Radice, “The Nanoas! Economy: 
a Keynesan Myth” Capetal © Chast, Spring 1984 

4 Criss. In the World Ecomoary, p 314. 

z Thed., p. 320. 
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concludes:® ‘[A]n increasingly integrated world system lays down 
narrower and narrower limits to the possibility of local eccentricity, 
including reform. In a competitive system, holding down the price of 
labour takes precedence over protecting it, and the domestic economy 
becomes increasingly a spin-off of a wider order.’ The power of capital 
reasserts itself once again. 


We are presented, in short, with a view of accelerating change, fundamen- 
tal structural transformation, and a dramatic seachange in political 
prospects. Perry Anderson, writing with characteristic dam, lucidly 
apprehends the spirit of the prevailing views.™ ‘(T]he radical internation- 
alization of the forces of production—not to speak of circulation—that 
defines the spearhead forms of capital in the final years of the zoth 
century promises to render all national correctors, whatever their efficacy 
to date, increasingly tenuous in the future. In that sense, no bourgeois 
society—not even the last great classically national economy, Japan— 
will be immune to the unpredictable tides and tempests of an uneven 
development whose elements are acquiring a well-nigh meteorological 
velocity around the world, across all frontiers.’ 


IL Can We Be So Sure? 


There can be little question that some important recent changes have 
taken place in the global economy or that workers in advanced countries 
have been experiencing wrenching dislocation. But there is good reason, 
it turns out, to be cautious about the conclusions which much of the 
literature has been drawing from these trends. I shall present the relevant 
empirical evidence concerning the most important generalizations in 
this literature, although it 1s impossible to organize it strictly according 
to the order of the propositions outlined in the previous section. 


In order to distinguish among trend, cycle, and transformation, I have 
tried to gather evidence for as long an historical period as possible. 
Where data have permitted, I have compared trends over the last 
several long swings of the world capitalist economy and have compiled 
observations for the postwar period which measure changes from one 
business cycle peak to another. 


D The Esd of the Thord Workd, pp 101-2 

H ‘The Figures of Descent,” NLR, January/Pebroary 1987, p 77 

D I sbould stress thet no one proponent of one or another version of the MIDL{GOP perspectives i 
likely to agree with every strand of the conventional wisdom aboot which I express some scepucum 
m what follows This section docs not serve as a sofficent bass foc a fall cotque of eather the NOL 
or the Gor views, but merely as an introduction to the poambulity of an alternatrye ioterpretation—se 
sketched in the subsequent section 

% J do not essume axomatecally thet there have been long swings m the woeld caprtalue economy 
since the 17908 bat merely seek to allow for the possibility that trends end treasformanoes m the 
global economy have been condoned by such abermatmng pertods of expansion and suagnanon, sec 
Dend M Gordon, Richard Edwards, end Michael Resch, Segerneted Work, Diesded Workers The 
Historical Trassformatzen of Lakear m the Umied States, Now York 1982, Ch. 2, end Darid M. Gordoa, 
Thomas E Weuskopf and Samuel Bowles, ‘Long Swings and the Noareproductrve Cycle,’ Aerwen 
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The Globalization of Production? 


It seems incontrovertible that there has recently been a rapid growth 
of industrial production ın many developing countries, particularly in 
the newly industnalizing countries.” Between 1966 and 1984, for exam- 
ple, the developing countries—including the NICs—increased their share 
of total world industrial production from 12.2 per cent to 13.9 per cent. 
Between 1966 and 1984, similarly, the NICs increased their share of 
world manufacturing production from 5.7 to roughly 8.5 per cent. 


It ıs much less obvious, however, that these trends augur the transform- 
ations which the NIDL or the GOP project. In order to put them in some 
kind of perspective, it seems necessary to consider the evolution of 
production shares over the broad sweep of long swings in the world 
capitalist economy. In Table 1 I present a synthetic tabulation of shares 
of world industrial production among relevant economic groupings 
since the middle of the 19th century, choosing reference dates to 
correspond as closely as possible to the peaks and troughs of the three 
long swings over the past 120 years. How large are the recent 
swings in global industriel production within a long-term historical 
perspectiver 


‘The NICs’ share of total industrial production increased by 2.8 percentage 
points from 1966 to 1984. We can see, at first blush, that this shift in 
production shares is smaller than many major historic shifts and larger 
than some. The United Kingdom suffered a loss of 6 per cent over the 


Economic Renew, May 1983, for evidence on long swings m the globel and us economues. Por deung 
of business cycle peaks m the postwar economy, where relevant, I have rebed on Center on Internenonal 
Banoess Cycke Research, “Dating National Busmess Cycles m the Postwar Penod,’ mimeo, 1982 
Where posuble, I have organmed data to comespond to four succeserve penods demarcated by 
basmess-cycle peaks in the postwar 0s economy 1948-66, 1965-75, 1973-79, and 1979-84 (See 
Samuel Bowles, David M Gordon, and Thomas E. Wemskopf, Beyond the Warn Lend. A Demecratx 
Alternate te Eroma Daime, New York 19%3, Ch 2, for s juseficrtion of these spectfic penods for 
the Unrted Sones, the most important actor in the global economy m the postwar penod ) The most 
recent business cycle had not yet peaked in 1984, by at beast some measures, but 1984 was the most 
recent year for which comparable data were avallable at the ume of final revon of thu essay, it 
comes after a sufficiently long penod of expanmon, from 1992 through 1984, so chat it should not 
distort the peak-to-peak comparsons very much 1f at all 

1] follow Bmnosoa, “Trends m United States International Tede and Investment since World War 
Tl,’ among other, m claserfying the following countries as NICs for this empirical exercise Ireland, 
Spam, Portugal, Greece, and Yugoslavia m Enrope, Argentina, Brexil and Mexico m Latin America, 
and the ‘Gang of Four’ m Asa—Singapore, Tarwan, Hong Kong, and the Republic of Korca— 
although Branson himself actually exctodes Ireland (Like Harns, The Ead of the Thord Workd, p. 30, 1 
am somewhat purried about the ongin of ths deagnation for the Amen wics—‘named, for reasons 
quite obscure, after the four leading follower of Chairman Mao m China after 1971 °) This designation 
creates a slight mconsmstency 10 some of the senes which follow, for which | shall try to correct where 
possible: Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Greece are incinded in many conventional tabulanons among 
advanced tndustrm! counties rather than among LDCs, bot they are also chaestfied ss mecs for the 
purposes of testing the nimi /cor hypotheses; m every metance where data permit, I extract those 
coantnies from the developed country cools snd re-locate them im the LCs category under a special 
mem called ‘European mics.’ 

mM See Tables 1 and 3 below 

æ Its mportant to stress that ths table can do no better than pronide rough orders of magnitade of 
movements in producnon shares over soch a loag histoacal penod Dats for the earler decades arc 
obviously mprecisc Dam for the ister periods, particularly after World War II, are somewhat more 
teltable bat the pattems vary at the mergim dependmg on the years for which one cembhshes 
cocuparstive country weights m total global production 
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roughly 15 years from 1886-1900 to 1913, for example, but lost only 
1.4 per cent from 1966 to 1979. The NICs’ 1966—79 increase was roughly 
comparable to the EEC’s loss in production share from 1966 to 1979, 
to cite another example, but far smaller than the gains by the United 
Kingdom from 1840 to 1870, the United States from 1913 to 1926-29, 
or the Soviet Union from 1951 to 1966. 


The long-swing framework allows us to organize these data more 
usefully. It appears that major shifts in the global distribution of 
industrial production have taken place from the peak of one long swing 
to the peak of the next—during the periods which Richard Edwards, 
Michael Reich and I have identified respectively as the phases of 
‘exploration’ and ‘consolidation’ of a given stage of accumulation.» 


More specifically, during the constitution of the first stage of accumu- 
lation, from 1820 to 1870, the production shares of the United Kingdom 
and the United States expanded from 28 per cent to 55 per cent. During 
the comparable period of the second stage (1870-1913), the combined 
share of Germany and the United States grew from 36 per cent to so 
per cent. During the exploration and consolidation of the third stage 
(1913—1966), the shares of Japan, the centrally-planned economies (CPEs) 
and the LDCs rose from 9 per cent to 34 per cent. In these three cases, 
the expanding group’s share of global industrial production increased 
by an average relative increase in shares of 0.4 per cent per year—a rate 
of expansion roughly three times the comparable rate for the NICs from 
1966 to 1984. 


Table 2 looks at the data from Table 1 in another way, distinguishing 
among (a) the developed market economies (DMEs) whose shares began 
to decline before or after 1966; (b) Japan and the CPEs, the two sets of 
mature industrial powers whose shares continued to grow after 1966; 
and (c) the less-developed economies (LDCs), including the NICs. The 
table suggests two striking conclusions. First, the periods of consoli- 
dation and expansion during the first two stages of accumulation 
represented a simple shuffling of shares among the DMEs, with their 


Table a: The Composition of Global Production 


Japan 
& CPEs 





Source: Based on numbers and sources from Table 1. 


X Seguvented Work, Diveded Workers, Ch 1. 


combined share holding strong at 89 per cent as late as 1926-29. Second, 
the dramatic decline in the DMEs’ share during the postwar period 
cannot be attributed to an expansion in the relative importance of the 
LDCs, since the latter’s share was mo bigher in 1984 than it had been in 
1948. If anything, indeed, the LDCs have simply recouped the losses in 
production shares which they suffered from 1948 to 1966. The single 
most dramatic development of the past 35 years is the continuing 
(relative) expansion of Japan and the Centrally-Planned Economies, not 
the LDCs. 


This raises an interesting historical question, of course, about the origins 
and dynamics of the dramatic increase in the LDC share of industrial 
production during the 1930s and 19408. How 1s it possible that they 
gained so rapidly in global production shares through the end of World 
War II (and subsequently lost ground so quickly)? I have myself been 
surprised by these numbers and have not yet been able to pursue their 
clues in any detail. I can offer only two relatively superficial and 
somewhat speculative explanations. 


The first ts known by many but sometimes forgotten. Many Third 
World countries responded to the shattering instability of crude com- 
modity export prices in the late 1920s and early 19308 by moving quickly 
toward systematic policies of import-substituting industrialization.>! 
The results were immediate, particularly in Latin America. While 
advanced country manufacturing output plummeted during the 19308, 
for example, the average annual rate of growth of industrial production 
over that decade was six per cent in Brazil, four per cent in Mexico, 
three per cent in Chile, and nine per cent in Colombia. 


The second factor is much less appreciated, I think, but certainly as 
important. We often note the devastating effects of World War II on 
the production capacities of the European powers and Japan and the 
comparably invigorating effects on the productive power of the United 
States. We pay much less attention, in general, to the expansive effects 
of wartime production demands on the Third World countries who 
helped supply the competing powers. It appears that Latin Amenica 
artificially benefited from the wartime demands of the United States and 
that Africa similarly partook of the unquenchable thirst for resources 
and supplies among both the Us and the European powers.® ‘Enormous 
American purchases from Latin America during the war eliminated the 
dollar shortage and allowed the accumulation of dollar reserves,’ James 
Foreman-Peck reports. A number of African countries, such as the 


N Nigd Harns notes that these crash programe were often aimed not at dehberate mcduserialration 
but at urgent reductions in foreign exchange requirements, In Lann America, ‘the world slump of 
1929-33 cut the parchasing power of the continent’s exports by Go per cent, and ended the posmbehty 
of much borrowing abroad Most countncs were obliged to suspend the coovertihullty of ther 
currenoes, cat tmports radically and take measures to stimulare the prodocnoa of domestic substrates’ 
The Ead of the Thord World, p 17 
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D It is worth noung in this regard that between 1938 and 1948, while much of the rest of the world 
soffered war-ome devastation, the average annual rates of growth in the volume of industrial 

m the United Metes and m the LDCs were quite cloee—11 7 per cent per year for the us and § 4 for 
the LDCS, these were motually- reinforcing processes of expansion, it appears (Based on data underlying 
Table 1) 
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Belgian Congo, South Africa and Bntish East Africa, which exported 
materials of strategic significance, also benefitted from war-time 
demands.™ 


If import substitution and wartime expansion help explain the dramatic 
relative growth of manufacturing through the late 1940s, and if recent 
gains have served largely to recoup the losses suffered during the period 
of postwar expansion, is it not possible, nonetheless, that this recovery 
is taking place at an accelerating rate, portending continually more 
dramatic shifts to the LDCs or the NICs in the future? 


Table 3 organizes the data from Table 1 to help evaluate this possibility. 
We see in Table 3(a), on the one hand, that the non-NIC LDC share of 
industrial production fell dramatically from 1948 to 1966 and has 
remained relatively constant since then. We see, on the other hand, that 
the NIC share of industrial production has indeed expanded fairly steadily 
during most of the postwar period—although that increase in relative 
shares appears to have come to an abrupt halt during the 1979-84 cycle. 


Table 3(b) presents data on the rates of growth of industrial production 
underlying these data on production shares. It shows clearly that LDC 
industrial production grew rapidly from 1948 to 1966, then at a slightly 
more rapid rate to 1973, and finally at successively declining rates for 
the 1973—79 and 1979-84 cycles. The figures for the NICs are consistent 


Table 3(a): 
Developing Countries’ Share of Manufacturing Value-Added 


Total LDCs NICs Otber LDCs 
Share ann.% ann.% ann.% 


Growth in Volume of Developing Countries’ Industrial Production 


Total LDCS NICs 
ave. ann.% ave. ann.% 


1948—1966 
1966—1973 
1973-1979 
1979-1984 





Sources: Based on data and underlying sources for Table 1. Columns labelled “ann.%” are 
average annual percent growth rates. 


A History of the Warid Ecomeny. Internetveal Ecosan Redetmas macs ifje, Totowa, N J. 1985, pp 
265-6. According to Foreman-Peck, the Larn Amencan shere of world exports rosc from 7,8 per 
cent in 1938 to 13 4 per cent m 1946 
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with this pattern. The rates of growth of the volume of production 
from 1948 to 1966 were the most rapid of the postwar period, while 
the rates of growth in 1966-73, 1973—79, and 1979~84 were both slower 
and successively declining in comparison with the first phase of long- 


swing expansion.*5 


The patterns highlighted by Table 3(b}—particularly that the growth 
rates of industrial production ın the NICs have been declining since the 
mid 60s, not accelerating—may at first appear counterintuitive. But 
they seem to make sense upon second inspection. 


The stage setting for that decline, of course, has been the slowdown in 
the advanced countries, within whose compass the NICs were operating: 
the figures corresponding to those in Table 3(b) for the DMEs were 5.6 
per cent for 1966-73, 2.3 per cent for 1973—79, and 1.6 per cent for 
1979-84. Against that backdrop of deepening stagnation, the stories for 
the three principal groupings of NICs are slightly different.¥ 


The case of the European NICs appears the simplest to recount. However 
varied the individual cases of Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, they were all closely dependent upon the fortunes of the 
dominating European powers in the REC, As growth in the EEC slowed, 
so did export markets for the European NICs. The pace of deceleration 
in the growth rates of industrial production in those five newly- 
industrializing European countries almost exactly mirrored the pattern 
of slowdown in the rates of growth of (real) gross domestic product in 
the Common Market.” 


In Latin America, growth in the NICs was driven much more by the 
growth of the domestic market; the fates of those economies in the 
19708 were much legs susceptible to declines in exports to the advanced 
countries. State policy also sought systematically to insulate the economy 
from balance of payments pressures. In Brazil, for example, ‘the govern- 
ment did not transmit this external downturn into the domestic econ- 
omy. On the contrary, it endeavoured to keep up public spending to 
sustain high growth, while reintroducing import restrictions.’ Mexico, 
too, introduced ‘tighter controls on imports.’ 


In the 19808, however, the chickens came home to roost. Both Brazil 
and Mexico had tried further to sustain growth in an international 
environment of spreading stagnation by increasing their foreign debt. 
But the debt crisis of the early 19808 erupted, forcing sharply restrictive 
austerity programmes, sanctioned by the IMF and the World Bank, 


D The coaciumon of succeservely dechning rates of growth im industr! prodoction suggested by 
Table 3(b) 1s conmstent with more detailed annual data for the Gang of Four, Mexico, sod Bown m 
Harns, The Ead of the Thord World, Chs 2-5 and esp Figures 1—4 Harre farther shows that the same 
patterns prevail for thosc counties m more aggregate data on rates of growth In real Gor 

% In the pamgraphs on these groapings which follow, all of the figures on cycle growth mtes of 
mdusertal production derrve from the data underlying Table 3(b) 

® Foe the succeanive cycles of 1966-73, 1975-79, and 1979-84, the average acousl percent retes of 
growth of industnal production in the Enropean nice were 14 1, 5 8, and 2.0, aod of groes damestc 
product im the HEC were 5 3, 2 6, and 0.6 
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which reduced domestic wage growth, effective demand, and ultimately 
brought the global crisis back home to the domestic economy. The 
figures for manufacturing growth demonstrate the effects of this crisis. 
While growth rates for industrial production were only two-thirds 
slower in 1973—79 than in 1966-73—reflecting the relative success of 
policies to insulate the domestic economy—growth rates in 1979-84 
plummeted to 20 per cent of their 1966-73 levels. 


The experiences of the Asian NICs are both most varied and in some 
ways most telling. Each of the Gang of Four pursued a slightly 
different strategy for sustaining its rapid economic expansion during 
the 1970s—ranging from heavy public investment in the private sector 
(Korea and to a lesser degree Taiwan) to increasing industrial specializ- 
ation (Hong Kong) to enhanced incentives for foreign investment 
(Singapore). However successful (and varied) those strategies in the 
708, each nonetheless ran into serious obstacles in the world recession 
of 1980-82. Korea had piled up massive foreign debt and was forced 
to retrench through policies which somewhat mirrored the austerity 
programmes in Latin America. Taiwan chose to cut back on public 
spending rather than face a similar fate; this nonetheless moderated its 
expansionary surge. Singapore, which had tied its currency to the US 
dollar in order to enhance its attractiveness to foreign investors, watched 
its exports plummet during the 1980-82 recession as the US dollar 
appreciated. And Hong Kong, because of its open and relatively less 
mediated export exposure, suffered in much the same way as the 
European NICs. The aggregate result was devastating. While the pace 
of industrial production in the Gang of Four had declined by only one- 
third from 1966-73 to 1973—79, it fell by 85 per cent from 1973-79 to 
1979-84, to a rate only one seventh its tempo in the previous cycle. 


In sum, none of these tables or historical reviews is decisive but the 
combined historical data seem to warrant three provisional conclusions 
about the NIDL and the GOP presuppositions: 


1. The recent shifts of industrial production toward the LDCs and the 
NICs are not particularly large by relevant historical standards. 2. These 
recent shifts are not nearly as large as the gains made by the LDCs 
during the Depression and World War II and have served essentially 
to recoup the losses in the LDC share which those countries experienced 
between the late 19408 and the mid-1960s. 3. It is not at all clear, perhaps 
most strikingly, that there is an asce/erating relative shift of industrial 
production toward the NICs since the early 19708. According to the data 
on shares in Table 3(a), the most recent business cycle is inconsistent 
with that impression. The underlying data in Table 3(b) suggest, 
moreover, that the growth in the actual volume of NIC industrial 
production actually slowed after 1966 but merely at a slower rate than 
the slowdown in industrial production, permitting NIC shares to rise. If 
and when the advanced world begins to recover from the current crisis, 


P This sccoant mles primanly on Thed , sod Clrve Hamilton, ‘Capitals Industre|oation m the Foar 
Lattice Tigers of Base Asa,’ m P Limqueco sod B McPariane, eds , New-Adarzast Theses of Derslepanent, 
London 1985 
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is it obvious that the NICs’ shares of global production will continue to 
rise? 


One final figure underscores the need for some care in interpretation. 
Between 1973 and 1984, when concern in the advanced countries 
about the GOP began to intensify, the NICs’ share of global industrial 
production increased from 7.1 per cent to 8.5 per cent. Viewed against 
the backdrop of the global history of capitalism, a total shift in share 
of 1.3 per cent, during a period of stagnation and economic instability, 
does not seem large enough to warrant conclusions of fundamental 
transformation. There has been much ado, this suggests, about a 
relatively inconclusive trend. 


Recomposition of Industrial Production or ‘De-Industrialization’? 


Some popular versions of the NIDL, as well as mainstream neoclassical 
commentary, imply that there has been a global shift in the composition 
of industrial production, with an increasingly specialized division of 
labour between the North and the South. This would seem to imply, 
more specifically, that the composition of industrial production in the 
LDCs has moved in opposite directions from that in the DMEs, that 
industrial production and employment have shifted within the LDCs 
toward greater representation of those industries in which it has gained 
comparative advantage and that it has consequently shifted (proportion- 
ately) toward other industries in the DMEs.” 


This hypothesis 1s not confirmed by the data. We can look at both 
aggregate and disaggregated data on the composition of industrial 
production within the LDCs and the DMEs.*! In the aggregate, among 
DMEs the share of manufacturing value-added accounted for by heavy 
industry rose from 62 per cent in 1960 to 67.2 per cent ın 1978 while 
the LDC heavy-industry share rose from 32.7 per cent in 1960 to 56.6 
per cent in 1978; the latter is rapidly approaching the former, leading 
to convergence in the industrial structures of the two groups. At the 
disaggregated level, we can look at 31 different 3-digit manufacturing 
industries for the developed and developing economies between 1963 
and 1978. Of those 31 industries, there were 13 in which there were no 
significant changes (of 0.2 per cent or more in their respective shares 
of total manufacturing value-added) between 1967 and 1978. Of the 
remaining 18 3-digit industries, there were 15 in which the share of 
total value-added moved ın the same direction in the LDCs and DMEs 
and only 3 in which the respective industry shares diverged. 


It 3 mmportent to note that thus implication does not cecemarily flow from the Gor hypotbess 
Indeed, the Gor perspective might argue the opposite: that merenung decentralmation of producioa 
has produced a convergence m the composition of industra] production between North and South 

4 See ster alte, United Nattoos Industral Development Organtation, Sarry, Vienna 1982, Tables 5, 
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Some proponents of the NIDL and GOP appear to attribute a large share 
of stagnant or declining manufacturing employment in the DMEs to 
increasingly intense import competition from the NICs. This analysis 
has surely prompted many of the more fervent demands for protectionist 
legislation in the DMEs. There are obviously many potential reasons for 
shifts in relative manufacturing output and employment: diferential 
rates of productivity growth, different responsiveness of final demand 
to varying rates of growth in aggregate consumption or to changes in 
income distribution, or differential susceptibility to import competition. 
Disentangling these potential effects requires analysis of the relationship 
among the several constitutent sources of variations in the growth of 
manufacturing output and employment. 


Among many studies for the United States, two recent studies provide 
some especially useful clues; I have not yet seen comparable exercises 
for other advanced countries. Robert Z. Lawrence uses input-output 
tables to decompose the sources of relative growth in manufactunng 
employment in 3-digit U.S. industries between 1972 and 1980.8 Overall, 
he found that the stagnation of domestic activity in the United States 
accounted for a decline in manufacturing employment of 1.5 per cent 
while changes in foreign trade effects actually accounted for an iwcrease 
in manufacturing employment of 2.1 per cent.“ 


Bluestone, Harrison and Lucy Gorham provide a more specific break- 
down of changes in US manufacturing employment.** Their analysis 
excludes industries which experienced changes of less than 25,000 in 
employment and those for which their composition model ‘cannot 
provide an adequate explanation of employment change .. . because 
interactions are at work that cannot be broken down into discrete partial 
effects. There was 2 total difference between these two groups of 877.4 
thousand in employment change. Of this, 559.1 thousand was due to 
differences in the growth of final demand. Only about 20 per cent was 
attributable to a rising import share of final sales. Another 29 per cent 
was accounted for by a rising ratio of final sales to domestic value 
added, an effect which they attribute at least partly to the ‘possible 
impact of composeat imports in these industries . . .’47 While this is a 
possible explanation, it is equally plausible that the rising ratio of crude 
materials prices to output prices between 1973 and 1980 could have 
accounted statistically for the entire difference, without the ‘shift of 
American corporate production activity out of the country [or] the 


O Con Amerua Compote Washington, DC 1984 
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sourcing of foreign components for assembly into American products.’48 
Whatever the effects of this change in the sales/value-added ratio, only 
one-fifth of the difference in employment prospects could therefore be 
attributed with confidence to import competition, a significant but not 
predominant effect. 


These studies do not prove anything by themselves, but they do seem 
to point to a common conclusion: The stagnation of manufacturing 
employment in at least the United States appears to be due much more 
to the slower growth of final demand than to the intensification of price 
competition from abroad or to an increase in import shares of domestic 
final consumption. I suspect that more or less comparable conclusions 
would apply to the European advanced countries. 


Industrial Decentralization? 


Some GOP proponents stress an accelerating decentralization of indus- 
tual production, with a spreading tendency toward more geographically 
dispersed, multinationally more diffuse, and/or smaller-scale sites of 
production. I am limited once again to data only for the United States. 

As Harry Jerome argued in his classic study of Mechanization in Industry, 
the reversal of the historic increase in plant size began in the 19208. 
Aggregate data on employees per establishment confirm his early argu- 
ments, indicating that the size of these establishments reached a peak 
in 1937.5! Since then, there has been a consistent but slight downward 
trend in the size of manufacturing establishments, from an average of 
47-7 production-workers per establishment in 1951 to an estimated 39.0 
in 1984. The data are inconsistent with the hypothesis of an accelerating 
rate of decrease in average size since 1972. The same conclusions apply 
to the entire private sector: The proportion of all employment in 
establishments with under 20 employees has remained essentially con- 
stant during the recent period of ‘reorganization’, barely increasing 


#2 Crude matenals poces, the available measure closest to the prices of intermedctate and raw matenals 
supped to the Us manufectuning sector end therefore not included m valne-edded, increased reletive 
to outpat prices by 13 per cent. This would have sccounted, other things being equal, for a difference 
m employment chenge between these two groups of more then 400,000, a difference greater then that 
which  attnburble to the change in their respecirve manos of valoe-edded to final shipments, 
P See, for example, Doreen Massey, Spates! Dewesreas of Labour: Seca! Structares amd the Geography of 
Predactea, London 1984, and John Holmes, ‘The Organmanon and Locanoaal Structure of Producnon 
Sabcoatrecting’, in Scott and Storper eds., Pradectes, Work, and Torrrtery 
X New York 1934 
S The standard source for the dam on average cecablishment suc us che us Caos of Adomayectares 
Ther are two problems with the published dats for the years for 1977 and 1982, the two most recent 
available manufscturing censuses Finn, there wes a change m recocdmg procedures for amall 
esabishments m 1977 which appeas to have resulted in a large one-time mores in the total number 
of establiahments recorded Second, while 1967, 1972, and 1977 were all alightly paor to their 
reapecttve bominess-cycle peaks, 1982 was at the trough of a major recession, with manufacturing 
irani tinkai Suis Oy poesy peda The deca aportal vie ie ulan Ek 
these problems in two respects. First, 1984 ts subeutoted for 1982, the actual year of the most recent 
Census, in order to provide a companson at a more oc less comparable point m the basioces cycle 
with 1967, 1972 and 1977. Second, the tom! number of menufacturmg establishments m 1977 and 
1984 consistent with the pre-1977 administrative reporting procedures was projected by straight-tme 
forecasts from a regression trend establebed for the 1951-71 penod (On reporting procedures, sce 
us Barau of the Census, Casas of Akemafactaret, 1977, Vol I, Washmgton, DC 1979, Techoscal 
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from 26.9 per cent in 1976 to 27.6 per cent in 1985.52 At least for the 
United States, the trend to smaller sites highlighted by GOP observers 
does not seem to reflect major recent changes in employment reoganiz- 
ation but rather a long-standing movement away from the huge establish- 
ments built up during the period of what Edwards, Reich and I have 
characterized as the ‘homogenization of labour.’ 


Establishment size is only part of the GOP hypothesis, of course, 
since it also emphasizes the increasing decentralization of production, 
particularly in manufacturing. This trend, however, must be carefully 
interpreted. Viewed on a global scale, it is certainly true that more and 
more products are ‘world products’, with components manufactured 
multinationally and assembled in one country only at the final assembly 
stages. But this trend has mixed and ambiguous implications which I 
shall explore in a subsequent section. The evidence supporting some 
parts of this hypothesis is not particularly clear. The percentage of 
production workers in US manufacturing employed in multi-unit com- 
panies increased slightly during the early postwar years but has remained 
essentially constant, at roughly 7o per cent, since the mid 19608.4 And 
the growth of manufacturing capacity in the Third World, as Jenkins 
also stresses,°5 has in fact become increasingly concentrated, rather than 
decentralized, with a nsing share of LDC production concentrated in a 
relatively small number of countries. 


TNC Domination? 


We next encounter the impression that large transnational corporations 
have gained increasing control over the world economy and have 
substantially enhanced their relative economic power over individual 
national economies. Large TNCs have certainly grown larger and have 
acquired significant economic leverage. The top 200 global industrial 
corporations accounted for 17.7 per cent of total (non-socialist) world 
GDP in 1960, for example, while their share increased to 28.6 per cent 
in 1980.% But the powerful are just as capable of competition among 
themselves as are the small-fry. Almost all of the increase in TNCs’ 
relative economic importance reflects the increased importance of corpor- 
ations outside the United States. Large corporations (in the top 200) 
from Germany, France, Japan, the UK, Italy and the Netherlands 
increased their share of global GDP from 4.3 per cent in 1960 to 11.7 
per cent in 1980, while US TNCs (in the global top 200) increased their 
share from 12.8 per cent to 14.3 per cent. The battles among these 
groupings of national giants appear to be fiercer than ever. ‘International 
centralization has recreated competition on a wider scale,’ Wladimir 
Andreff concludes, ‘with huge amounts of capital opposing each other 
in the developed countries and in the NICs’. 
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This competition appears in the data on foreign direct investment, as 
non-US TNCs have been moving onto turf earlier dominated by formerly 
hegemonic American and British companies. Between 1960 and 1984, 
for example, the US and UK share of the total stock of foreign direct 
investment declined from 65.4 per cent to 53.3 per cent, while the share 
accounted for by Germany, Japan, Switzerland, Canada and Sweden 
increased from 9.6 per cent in 1960 to 25.6 per cent in 1981. Those 
data are for cumulative stocks throughout the world, but the same kind 
of pattern is evident in data for foreign direct investment flows from 
the developing to the developed countries: The US and UK share of 
foreign direct investment flows to the LDCs declined from 60.4 per cent 
in 1970 to 53.1 per cent in 1981, while the combined German, Japanese, 
Swiss, Swedish and Canadian shares increased from 19.9 per cent in 
1970 to 33.9 per cent in 1981.59 


The final test is the bottom line: Have TNCs, with their access to higher 
profit rates in the Third World and their increasing power within the 
global economy, managed somehow to immunize themselves from the 
crisis of the global economy since the mid 1960s? Data compiled by 
Andreff for 373 leading TNCs indicate that average US TNC profit rates 
were 8.1 per cent during the prosperous years from 1963—66, 6.7 per 
cent during the 1967-73 business cycle, and 7.0 per cent during the 
1974-79 cycle. For non-US MNCs the corresponding averages were 3.7, 
3.3 and 3.0 per cent respectively. While TNCs have witnessed slightly 
less deterioration, on average, than non-TNCs in their respective coun- 
tries, their increasing power has not been sufficient to protect their 
profitability from the gathering storm. 


Has access to Third World investments nonetheless provided one of 
the few available safe ports in these turbulent seas, providing TNCs with 
the cushion of relatively higher rates of return? The contrary seems to 
be true: the profitability advantages of investment in the Third World 
have themselves apparently begun to erode. In the mid 19708, the 
average rate of return for US corporations on their direct foreign 
investments in manufacturing in developing countries was somewhat 
higher than the corresponding rate of return in developed countries; by 
1985, the manufacturing rate of return on US foreign direct investment 
in the LDCs had declined to only #wo-thirds of its level in developed 
countries. 


Recomposition of World Trade? 


Some versions of the NIDL/GOP analysis emphasize apparent shifts in 
the growth and distribution of world trade. One sometimes gets the 
image of commodities buzzing around the globe at ever-increasing 


M us Deparment of Commerce, Imernanonal Trade Administration, Leternetsna! Deret Laoucteont 
Glabal Trond: oud the US Rede Washington, DC 1984, Table 1, and “Direct Investment Update. 
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rates—‘at well nigh meteorological velocity’, in Anderson’s phrase— 
produced anywhere and destined for everywhere. 


Table 4(a) presents rates of growth in the real volume of international 
trade over the past three long swings. The data in column [1] suggest 
the critical importance of the long swing in shaping trade growth. The 
expansion of international trade was most rapid during periods of long- 
swing expansion in the stages of British and US hegemony—long swings 
I and II respectively. Trade growth was more sluggish during the 
period of expansion in the intermediate stage of inter-impenalist rivalry 
from 1900 to 1913 and then actually declined in the inter-war years 
through 1938. 


Has movement toward an NIDL moderated the expected (long-swing) 


Table 4(2) 
Growth in Real Volume of World Trade 


[1] [2] [3] 


ave. ann. 
% change 
Years CA 


1840-1860 
1860-1870 


1870-1900 
1900-1913 
1913—1929 
1929-1938 
1938-1948 
1948-1966 
1966-1973 
1973-1984 
Sources: Rostow, 1978, Table Il-5; U.N. Statistical Yearbooks, 1972, 1984. 


Table 4(b): 
Growth in Global Production and Trade 
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slowdown in trade growth during the 19708? We can test for this 
possible effect by comparing trade growth in long-swing contractions 
with trade growth ın preceding long-swing expansions. If we compute 
the relative decline in rates of trade growth from their peaks in phases 
A or B to those in phase C, as the second and third columns show, the 
relative slowdowns in swings I and IN were quite similar. If anything, 
the slowdown in trade growth from TUB to IIC was more pronounced 
than the comparable slowdown from IB to IC between 1860-70 and 
1870~1900.% These data measure trade in all goods and services, while 
the NIDL/GOP hypotheses refer primarily to trade in manufactured 
goods. The right-hand columns of Table 4{a) provide data on manufac- 
tures trade growth from 1948.8 The proportionate slowdowns, as 
shown by columns [5] and [6], are almost exactly equal to those for the 
total (real) volume of trade. 


There is one further indicator of trade growth during the 19708: 
Movement toward an NIDL and the GOP might have resulted in a more 
moderate slowdown of international trade than one would have expected 
on the basis of the stagnation of global production. Table 4(b) provides 
data to assess this possibility, adding figures on the rate of growth of 
global industrial production to the data on trade growth in Table 4(a). 
Column (3) compares the relative slowdowns in production and trade 
for phases LA-IC and HTA-UIC. In both long swings, the ratio of trade 
growth to production growth rose from the A to B phases and then 
fell dramatically from the B to C periods. It would be difficult to argue 
definitively, on the basis of these data, that the pace of trade growth in 
1973-1984 was somehow better protected against underlying declines 
in industrial production than had been true in the earlier crisis-phase 
from 1870 to 1900; the ratios of trade to production growth in columns 
(3) were 0.86 in 1870-1900 and 1.03 in 1973—1984, a scant difference in 
trade adjustment. Both kinds of comparisons, then, indicate that trade 
growth appears to be a function of the structure and timing of successive 
long swings in the global capitalist economy. It does not yet appear, 
on the basis of these data, that such historic patterns of trade growth 
have been affected by trends toward an NIDL or the GOP since the early 
19708. 


Increasing Trade Dependence or Globalization of Trade? 


The DMEs have obviously become more dependent on international 
trade. Among the OECD countries, for example, exports as a percentage 
of GDP increased from 11.8 per cent in 1951 to 18.6 per cent in 1979.4 
As with shifts in the location of industrial production, however, the 
meaning of this trend must be interpreted carefully. Trade as a percent- 
age of GDP in the advanced countries rose dramatically from 1840 to 
1913 but then plummeted during the 19208 and 1930s. It did not regain 
its levels of 1913 until about 1970. From this historical vantage point, 





€ These compansoas bare been ehded for long swing II because of the incomparable collapse of 
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© Compambly dwaggregeted data for manufactunng trede sre sppereotly not available for carer 
decades. 

 Orgaomenon for Economic Cooperstion and Development, Natasa! Acvents, Pars 1969 and 1982 
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the increases after World War I do not reflect only a secular increase 
in trade dependence but at least in part also a continuing restoration of 
trade dependence after its regression from 1913 though World War I. 


Trade dependence has continued to rise since the early 19708, however. 
Will this trend continue? Historical experience suggests the strong 
impact of rising protectionism during or immediately after long-swing 
contractions. Data on recent trends also suggest a deceleration in the 
rate of rising trade dependence after 1973 compared to the growth in 
1948-66 and 1966-73. The media are currently saturated with indi- 
cators of spreading protectionist impulses. There are further alarms 
about the possiblility of an international financial collapse—prompted 
especially by problems of Third World debt—and the ‘likelihood of 
ensuing reductions in trade volumes and dependence. We need to be 
cautious, in short, about the significance of recent increases in trade 
dependence among the DMEs. Trade as a percentage of GDP in 1913 
was double its level in 1870. Trade dependence in 1979, comparably, 
was double its level in 1951. The rise from 1966 to 1979 does not 
guarantee a continuing increase in the 19808 and 19903, nor does it 
protect against a regression comparable to the 19208 and 19308. 


The NIDL perspective in particular would appear to suggest a shift in 
export shares away from the DMES toward the LDCs as a result of the 
rising export prominence of the NICs. Table 5 presents historical data 
on the distribution of country and regional shares of international trade 
over the last several long swings. Two brief comments on this complex 
information will suffice for the moment. First, to judge by the historic 
standards of Table 5, the two most important shifts in the distribution 
of trade shares between the DMEs and the LDCs occurred long before 
the apparent advent of the NIDL. As the aggregated summary in Table 
6 shows, LDC trade shares increased from 26 per cent to 32 per cent 
from 1938 to 1950 and then declined from 32 per cent in 1950 to 19 
per cent in 1966. The movement in LDC shares since 1973 has been 
governed entirely by movements in the share of the Middle Eastern 
countries; the non-oil exporting LDC trade shares moved from 16.5 per 
cent in 1966 to 15.8 in 1973 and 15.9 in 1984. Second, the recent gains 
in the export shares of the less developed NICs have scarcely begun to 
recoup their relative losses in the earlier postwar years. As Table 6 
shows, for example, the Latin American and Asian NICs accountéd for 
7.8 per cent of total world exports in 1950; their share dropped to only 
3.7 per cent in 1966 and had climbed back up to 6.3 per cent in 1984. 
The NIDL emphasizes the more recent gains, but a longer historical 
perspective raises some interesting questions about their relative import- 
ance, It is awkward to argue on the basis of these data that an entirely 
unprecedented shift in trade shares toward the LDCs or the NICs has 
recently evolved. 


© Based oa date from ibed 
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Table 6: 
The Composition of International Trade Shares 


Advanced Japan, 


Earope USSR, & 
& U.S. Sov. Bloc LDCs 





Source: Besed on Table 7. 


Table 7: 
The Directionality of World Trade 


A. Composition of Total World Trade (%) 
Industrial Countries Non-Industrial Countries 
Total Within Outside Total Within Outside Total 








B. Composition of Manufacturing Trade 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 


DMEs LDCs 
within outside within outside within 





19.5% 56.8 9.1 45 30.4 
743 20.3 2.0 3-4 71.9 
67.1 22.4 3.9 6.6 NA 
64.1 22.6 4-6 8.8 NA 


Sources: Simon Kuznets, ‘Quantitative Aspects of the Ecanomic Development of Nations,’ 
Ecoma Develepacent and Caltnral Change, July 1967; Alice H. Amsden, ‘Profit 
Effects, Learning Effects, and the Directionality of Trade,’ unpublished paper, 1983; 
and United Nations, Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1981, 1984. 
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Shifts in Trade Flows? 


The NIDL hypothesis also stresses the likelihood of important shifts in 
the direction of international trade flows. Have more and more DME 
imports been coming from LDCs and from NICs in particular? Has there 
been a significant shift in the directions of trade of manufactured goods 
on a global scale? Tables 7(a) and 7(b) provide a first glimpse of 
historical trends in the direction of foreign trade between the advanced 
and the developing economies. 


Table 7(a) provides at least partial evidence confirming the NIDL empha- 
ss on rising (relative) imports from the LDCs to the DMEs. In 1973, for 
example, 61 per cent of international trade involved industrial countries’ 
trading among themselves; by 1983, that figure had dropped to 47 per 
cent, suggesting a move toward greater trading involvement with 
the LDCs. But three problems immediately arise with that provisional 
observation. First, the change from 1973 to 1983 only partly reverses a 
much more significant change during the earlier postwar years. In 1953- 
55, 40 per cent of international trade involved trade within the group 
of DMEs; by 1983, after the large increase to 62 per cent in 1966, the 
DMEs trade among themselves had fallen back to 47 per cent, still 
significantly above its share at the beginning of the postwar period. 


Second, Table 7(a) conflates movements in trade of primary and manufac- 
tured products, remaining sensitive to the relatively sharper fluctuations 
in primary product prices. Table 7(b) abstracts from these problems by 
focusing on the direction of trade in manufactured goods. It shows that 
there was a massive increase in DME mutual trade involvement from 
1935 to 1970 and a relatively modest decline afterwards. The most 
important figures, from the perspective of the NIDL hypothesis, are 
probably those in the column on total exports accounted for by DME 
exports to other DMEs. In 1935, that percentage was only 29.5. It leapt 
to 74.3 per cent in 1970. By 1983 it had declined to 64.1 per cent. Once 
again, that recent shift seems relatively insubstantial if viewed in its 
proper historical context. 


Third, the data in Tables 7(a) and 7(b) do not distinguish between the 
NICs and other LDCs. Table 8 provides that break-down for the postwar 
period. Two conclusions seem most striking. (1) DMEs imported a 
smaller proportion of their total imports from non-oil exporting LDCs 
in 1983 than they had in 1959. (2) Even though the relative proportion 
of DME imports from the NICs has increased since 1966, it has only 
barely regained the level achieved in 1959. 


In every case, according to these data, there is a prominent long-swing 
pattern 1n the direction of trade; recent trends conform to that pattern. 





| have not yet been able to find conmstent dara at this duaggregated level for years prior to 1959. 
“a 


Multinationalization of Commodity Production? 


Some GOP proponents also emphasize that intra-firm ‘trade’ of partially- 
finished commodities, through out-sourcing and direct intra-firm multi- 
national transfers, has increased in recent years. Recent studies of the 
automobile, electronic, and aircraft industries provide dramatic evidence 
of such tendencies.§’ It is probably impossible to assess in aggregate 
the relative magnitudes of this trend. It has undoubtedly played an 
important role in at least some industries, but it is not at all clear that 
the quantities involved are either accelerating or irreversible. The most 
pertinent time series does not suggest such a trend: In 1966, intra-firm 
trade comprising imports from majority-owned foreign affiliates of US 
TNCs to their US parents equalled 16.8 per cent of total US imports. By 
1982, that ratio had barely increased, rising to only 17.1 per cent. In 
1966, more dramatically, the proportion of total US manufacturing 
imports accounted for by involvement TNC in one form or another— 
what the U.S. Commerce Department calls ‘MNC-associated’ imports— 
was 75 per cent. By 1977 that percentage had declined to 58. By 1983, 
it had declined further to 46.3 per cent. Similarly, among US imports 
governed by tariff provisions controlling parts assembly abroad, the 
proportion of total import value represented by value-added abroad 
equalled 51.7 per cent in 1966 and 50.6 per cent in 1979, suggesting 
no increase in the proportion of value-added derived from overseas 
production sites. Largely because of problems of quantification, I 
remain agnostic about this dimension of the NIDL/GOP hypotheses. If 
the trend is crucial, in any case, I suspect that its sources and implications 
have been misperceived. I return to this aspect of recent international 
trends in the third principal section below. 


Table 8: 
Composition of Advanced Countries’ Imports from Developing Countries 


Total % of DME Imports from LDCs 
Imports All LDCs Oil-Ex Non-Oil NICs Other 





Source: Same as Table 7. 


© See 0N Centre on Transnational Corpomnons, Serey es Trenmeimaa! Corporations: 193, for usctul 
commarics of scene of thts evidence 

@ United Nanons Centre on Transnational Corporations, Trascaasenel Corperatwas and Internstoowad 
Trade Selected Issues, New York 1985, Table [V.2; sod Sarsy of Current Basmest, May 1986, p 58. 
These date also reves! on incresse in the percentage of US exports to majority-owned foreign 
affiliates which arc destined ‘for farther menufacture’—es part.of the oat-sourang and redmporting 
phenomenon——from 38.5 per cent mn 1977 to 52 7 per cent in 1981, (See data m Berty L Barker, ‘U.S. 
Merchandise Trade Associated wih U.S Malnnstonal Compenses’, Sarery of Carrent Passmess,, May 
1986, p. 67 ) But almost all of that increase was accounted foc by the few menences of export platforms 
to Menco and the Asten Maea development whose longevity m somewhat doubeful, as I suggest in 
a subsequent section on Low-Wage Havens 

œ Dan provided to the anthor from unpublished us Tanff Commzsson tbulanons 


A Shift in Investment Flows? 


Some who articulate the NIDL/GOP hypotheses often imply that invest- 
ment is flowing away from the advanced countries in search of more 
lucrative overseas investments, leading to an accelerating hemorrhage 
of fixed capital investment from the developed economies. This general 
impression turns out, however, to be substantially misleading. Because 
Arthur MacEwan has elsewhere provided a useful and relatively detailed 
review of the available evidence, I shall merely summarize here the 
main conclusions which he and I have both reached in our analyses of 
the data.” 


(1) The rate of growth of real direct foreign investment has slowed, 
not accelerated, in the advanced countries. There exists a common 
impression to the contrary because, as MacEwan notes, ‘the data are 
usually presented . . . without adjustment for inflation.”7! (2) Through 
the early 19808, the share of direct foreign investment going to the 
LDCs had not increased, remaining more or less constant since the late 
19608.72 (3) Even in the Third World, US multinationals’ manufacturing 
investment is still aimed primarily at production for sale internally, not 
for re-export. MacEwan concludes: ‘In any case, the general pattern is 
clear; US multinationals involved in manufacturing abroad direct their 
sales primarily to the local market.’ (4) The net rate of acquisition of 
affiliates by US TNCs (and apparently by other countnes’ TNCs) has 
slowed substantially since the early 19708. (5) At least for US-based 
firms, foreign direct investment has become increasingly selective, 
concentrating in just 2 few industries and beginning to ignore many of 
the traditional manufacturing industries in which overseas investment 
spread in the 19508 and 1960s. In particular, as MacEwan emphasizes, 
the share of overseas investment in the financial and trade services has 
increased dramatically since the early 19703. Even in the East Asian 
NICs, site of a large proportion of the vaunted ‘export promotion zones,’ 
only 32 per cent of direct foreign investment by US-based firms in 1985 
was in manufacturing.” 


By any of these measures, in short, it is difficult to sustain the conclusion 
that investment capital is racing away from the advanced economies, 
draining off our shores at an accelerating pace. Further developments 
in the 1980s dramatically underscore this cautionary conclusion. For a 
wide variety of reasons which we shall explore in the next section, 


T ‘Slackers, Bankers, Marketers: Multinational Pins end the Pattern of us Direct Foreign Investment’, 
unpublished paper, University of Meseachusctts-Boston, 1982 

7 Thed , p. ry 

7 One set of comparanve cumbers might be belpfal to underscore this coaclumon In 1971 aod then 
In 19%0, the LDO’ abare of the total stock of manufacturing foreign direct mvestment emenating from 
the four most important investing Deus was West Germany, 27 7 per cent m 1971 and 24 2 per cent 
m 1980, Japan, 66 4 and 67 7, the Uh, 19 7 and 18 2; end the United Somes, 176 and 209 UN Centre 
oa Transnational Corporations, Treetnateael Corpersizens s World Deselepment, Table IV 4 

D ‘Slackers, Benkers, Marketers’, p 51 

* US Direct Investment Abrosd. Detail for Poemon and Balence of Payments Flows, 1985’, Sary 
of Corrent Basmi, August 1986, p 49 This concentration on non-manufectunng investment was most 
accentuated in Hong Kong, of course, but nearly as senkmg m South Koreas: only 28 per cent of the 
mock of us foreign direct mvestment m South Korea in 1985 was in maoufactoring. Tarwan and 
Singapore, by coatras, bed menufscturmg shares above 50 per cent. 
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formerly sweet investment prospects in the NICs have tumed sour. 
Investment has been pouring into the United States, not out of it, while 
the flow of foreign direct investment into the regions of the NICs has 
actually begun to decline. According to UN tabulations, foreign direct 
investment into Latin America and South/South-East Asia (excluding 
China) declined by 25 per cent from 1981 to 1985.7 Capital expenditures 
in Latin America and Asia by majority-owned affiliates of US companies 
similarly dropped by a third from 1982 to 1985 while a survey of 
investment plans forecasts a similar decline through 1987.” The pattern 
seems evident: For all LDCs with the singular exception of China, a 
recent United Nations report concludes, ‘the only observable trend has 
been towards a decrease in private capital flows... 7 


Increasing Competition from Low-Wage Havens? 


Perhaps the most powerful conviction of the prevailing wisdom 1s that 
competition has intensified from Third World economies whose labour- 
cost advantages have been continually enhanced in a world of increasing 
global-market competition. ‘Wages overseas will come up,’ the chair of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company recently warned, ‘but one 
way or another, the [wage] gap will have to close.”® How important 
are low wages as a source of the relative LDC/NIC expansion since the 
mid-1960s? 


The first point is the most obvious. Wages in the Asian and Latin 
American NICs are by no means the lowest in the Third World and 
have been increasing relatively rapidly since the mid 19608. If wages 
were as importent in the determination of production shares as some 
of the prevailing perceptions seem to indicate, one would have expected 
a more recent shift in production and trade shares away from the NICs 
toward other countries in the Third World. But, as Tables 3 and 8 
demonsrate, none of this erosion of NIC advantages, on average, has 
taken place. It is true that low wages have played a central role in the 
rapid expansion of some labour-intensive industries in the LDCs, notably 
garment and textiles. These industries figured heavily in the early 
postwar growth of South Korea and Hong Kong, for example, and to 
a somewhat lesser extent in the Latin American NICs. But these wage 
advantages have been capricious. As relative wages in the NICs have 
increased, their comparative advantage in these especially labour-inten- 
sive industries has eroded rapidly. In South Korea, for example, the 
ratio of average Korean manufacturing wages to average US manufactur- 
ing wages increased more than five-fold between 1966 and 1979. These 
relative increases have begun to price even the NICs out of some of 


7 United Nations Centre on Trananational Corporations, The CTC Riporter, Spring 1987, p. 3 

™ Ellen M Herr, ‘Caprtal Expendiures by Majomty-Owned Foreign Affiltetes of U.S companics, 
1986 and 1987’, Survey of Correm Basmess, October 1986, p 21 

7 The CTC Reportar, Spring 1987, p. 6. 

R Quoted m the New York Tramer, June 26, 1987, p Da. 

DP Among Asan economies, for example, the Wks have substantially the highest wages with the single 
exception of Japan See Hamilton, “Caprobet Indusenalzration m the Four Little Tigers of East Asia’, 
P 174 

® See, for some detal on relate tadustmal rates of growth, Harris, The End of the Thord World, Chs 
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these labour-intensive industries. China has been rapidly expanding its 
share of garment production, for example, and is now the fourth largest 
exporter of garments within the developing world.®! 


Perhaps more importantly, these have not been the industries in which 
the NICs have most rapidly gained advantage. Since the mid 1960s, the 
greatest NIC gains have come in heavily capital-intensive industries such 
as steel, ship-building, chemicals, and, very recently, automobiles. The 
key to these great advances has been massive state investment in capital 
and infrastructure, promoting rapid modernization of plant equipment 
and dramatic grawth in labour productivity. In Brazil and Mexico, and 
especially in the former, many of these key companies are directly state- 
owned. In South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore, the state did not 
directly own expanding enterprises but nonetheless played a central 
entrepreneurial role in industrial development, often taking great risks 
and always commanding huge portions of aggregate available capital. 
Only in Hong Kong, among the most successful of the NICs, has the 
state not played a central role.© 


Is it not possible for indigenous capital and TNCs to achieve an optimal 
combination of productivity-enhancing investments and utilization of 
surplus low-wage labour? One industry has served in the recent NIDL/ 
GOP literature as a kind of exemplary herald of this possibility—the 
semiconductor industry, in which TNCs have been reported as racing to 
low-wage havens in Southeast Asian export-promoton zones, investing 
feverishly in highly productive and profitable chip assembly operations 
abroad. But this example has apparently been badly misinterpreted. In 
an excellent recent review of this case, Andrew Sayer provides a timely 
corrective.™ First of all, Sayer notes, the industry is too small to serve 
as such an archetype, with less than 300,000 employees worldwide.® 
Even 1f one accepted the more general phenomenon of TNC enterprises 
in the Asian NICs as exemplifying this protypical process, the magnitudes 
remain extremely small: imports of manufactured goods shipped from 
US TNC majority-owned foreign affiliates in the entire region of Asia 
and the Pacific accounted for only 1.9 per cent of total US imports in 
1983.8 Second and much more important, the industry features a 
wide diversity of strategies, structures, and locations, making it hardly 


© Thed, p 41 Harns reports that Korean officals cow estimate thet Chincee wages are at least 30- 
40 per œnt below Korean levels. 

R Sec, safer aha, the especally useful decusmoa m Peter Evans, Depends Devalaperent. The AMseacs of 
Moaltmatsonal, State end Lace! Capral m Brexd, Poocctoa 1979 

D Tn addition to Harria, The End of the Thord World, Ch. 2, sec also the very useful analysts in Hamilton, 
‘Capitalıst Industrialtatioa in the Four Little Tigers’, pecem. The example of South Korea, the largest 
of the Asen Mics, w perhaps most enkmg on this pomt, m thet cese, Harma writes, ‘the speculative 
gambles of the state, backed by rts capacity to mobile resources and force the population at large to 
support the process, were dormnant’ In this respect, Harns also notes, the appropnate comparison 
might indeed be with the Soviet bloc ‘Not only did the state direct the process, participating cloecly, 
1t also—in the case of South Korea and Tarwan—tmpoecd what might be seen as 2 predatory agranen 
policy not unhke those in the Eastern Bloc’ The Esd sf the Tiard World, pp 44, 69- 

M Indostne! Locarion an s World Scale The Case of the Semiconductor Industry’, in Scott and 
Storper, eds , Producten, Werk, Territory, pp, 107-23 

© Thad , p. 109 

E Based on a combination of dara presented in Sarvgy of Corra Bazmess, September 1986, p 33, and 
May 1986, p 56 
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reducible to the ‘supposedly typical US producer of standardized chips.’ 
As Sayer notes, the only group of semiconductor firms which favours 
Third World locations is the small subset of US merchant producers of 
standardized chips—both because of their relatively heavier use of 
manual assembly and because the ‘American tariff structure is much 
more favourable to the (re)importation of semiconductors from offshore 
plants than is the European one. ® 


Most important, it appears that intensive competition and technological 
change, far from enhancing the attractiveness of the low-wage havens, 
1s beginning to erode it eves awong the subset of firms who have flocked 
to their sanctuary. Sayer notes:® ‘As chip integration becomes greater 
[a critical technological trend affecting the entire industry], the relative 
amount of assembly work to be done becomes smaller. . . These changes 
reduce the significance of labour costs and hence the attractiveness of 
Third World locations relative to the economies of co-locating auto- 
mated assembly with wafer fabrication in developed countries. Although 
the Third World plants do not seem to be being abandoned, it does 
appear that advanced country locations are now more favoured for new 
assembly plants.’® It appears, indeed, that the preference of US TNCs 
for low-wage havens in the Third World during the 19708 reflected in 
part the technological backwardness of these companies. From the start, 
a UN study notes, the Japanese ‘relied to 2 greater extent than their 
United States counterparts on the introduction of labour-saving auto- 
mated equipment in their domestic facilities. As a result, Sayer 
concludes, ‘they have made much less use of Far East cheap labour 
locations than the Americans . . . It is also partly because of Japanese 
competition, as well as wage rises in the NICs, that the Americans have 
recently had to turn more to automated assembly.” 


Sayer’s conclusion stands on its own: ‘It should now be clear that many 
features of the geography of semiconductor production do not fit the 
popular radical stereotypes of locational strategies of multinationals and 
the changing international division of labour.” And if that industry 
fails to confirm the prevailing wisdom, it is unlikely that others will 
provide any more comforting support.™ 


© Sayer, ‘Induserml Locanoa on a World Scale’, pp 114-4. (Emphems in the onginal.) The tenn 
‘merchant peoducery’ used m thts context to strpalete mremetional cocpoortioas who produce 1a 
one location for re-export in global markets 

Thad, p. 119 

™ Sayer points out that these trends are well illostrated by the case of Motorola, ‘who recently chumed 
that increased freight charges, sseembly antomanon and tarif barnera are driving them to shift 
ssecmbly to advanced counties. Consequently they have now set up two oew assembly planta, one 
at Phoenix, Arrone, the other at East Kilbride, Scotiand [within the mac tertff border].’ Ibid 

% United Nations Centre on Trunsnaponal Corporanoas, Treacseteme! Corporatmas ia the lnterwetrenal 
Seaecondactor Indextry, New York 1983, p. xvi 

* Industral Location on a Woeld Scale’, p. 116 

m Ibid., p. 119. 
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I. Global Decay, Not Transformation 


If we are not yet experiencing a fundamental transformation in the 
global economy, how do we explain recent appearances? In this section 
I shall offer 2 very schematic alternative interpretation, arguing that we 
have been witnessing the decay of the postwar global economy rather 
than the construction of a fundamentally new and enduring system of 
production and exchange. This alternative account builds largely upon 
the analytic foundations of the general ‘social structure of accumulation’ 
(SSA) approach.™ 


Applied to the period following World War II, this analysis emphasizes 
the challenges to capitalist control which by the 19608 had begun to 
undermine the long postwar boom 1n the advanced capitalist countries. 
Corporate profitability in the United States and in many other countries 
declined dramatically from the mid 60s to the early 19708. Plunging 
profitability then dampened investment, resulting in increasingly stag- 
nant accumulation after the early 19708. This stasis contributed to a 
corresponding stagnation in aggregate output. And, as corporations 
and their allies in the state began with intensifying vigour to take the 
offensive against their challengers from the mid 7os on, both economic 
and political instability were amplified, leading to an increasing uncer- 
tainty of economic prospects and a heightened rabidity of neo-conserva- 
tive assaults against the working majorities throughout many of the 
advanced capitalist countries.” 


The postwar boom itself had depended on three crucial institutional 
features of the global economy.™ (1) Both domestic growth in the 
advanced countries and their relative access to international trade were 
based on a tightly-structured and carefully-negotiated relationship 
between productivity growth and wage growth. (2) State policy during 
the expansion period, itself grounded in the security provided by the 
Bretton Woods system and the central role of the US dollar, encouraged 
trade growth among the advanced countries, leading to an increase in 
the share of international trade taking place among advanced countries 
from 40 per cent in 1953-55 to 61 per cent in 1973 [see Table 7(b) 
above]. (3) The combined effect of these first two trends contributed, 


4 Por a genem! review of the methodological and analync foundauons of thts approach, with 
references to earher work, see David M. Gordon, Thomas E Wemskopf, and Samuel Bowles, Power, 
Accomulanon, and Cras: The Rise and Demise of the Postwar Socal Seracture of Accumulation,’ in 
R Cherry et al, cds , The lmrpersied Ecoasary, New York 1988, Vol I 

% While oor own work has focused almost exclusively on the United States, there 1s a parallel 
instrtutiooal/hrstorical account dealing with all the major advanced counties which ontlines a similar 
kund of dynamic See Phihp Annstrong, Andrew Glyn, and John Harrison, Capetadia sacs World War 
I- The Maling and Breakup of the Grest Basm, London 1984. See elso Lipsetx, Behind the Crs’, 
foc a summary of a parallel mterpretatton of the case of France 

% The analyms in this eecuon ts very closc to and relics heavily on recent decosmons by Arthur 
MacEwan, for whose mughts and continumg attention to the global dimensions of the current crisis 
I am espectally mdebeed. See ‘Slackers, Bankers, Marketers’, ‘Interdependence and Instability Do the 
Levels of Outpat in the Advanced Capitalist Counmes Incressingly Move Up and Down Together?” 
Rane of Radecad Poltica Eromearecs, Sammer & Fall 1984; Inwemenona! Debt and Bankmg Rng 
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other things being equal, to a close relationship between movements in 
the relative unit labour costs of advanced capitalist economies and 
changes in their relative shares of world markets and trade growth. 


Beginning ın the mid 1960s the foundations of this postwar system 
began to erode. Increasingly from the late 1960s and early 19708, a 
sequence of inter-connected global tendencies became more and more 
pronounced. (1) As corporate profits on fixed direct investment fell in 
most of the advanced countries, leading to increasing uncertainty and 
hesitation about real productive investment, there was a corollary 
tendency toward ‘paper investment’ or what 1s otherwise called 
‘increases in financial assets’. (2) Because of movement toward flexible 
exchange rates after the collapse of the Bretton Woods system in 1971, 
there was an increasing synchronization of business cycles among 
the advanced countries after 1971, leading to increasingly volatile 
fluctuations of economic activity.” When one economy sneezed, others 
echoed. (3) Exchange rate fluctuations themselves became increasingly 
volatile, further reinforcing uncertainty about global conditions and 
expectations.™ (4) This prompted governments to pay more and more 
attention to money-market intervention in order to insulate their econ- 
omies from exchange rate fluctuations. These interventions, in turn, 
led to increasing volatility and international variance over time in short- 
term interest rates. (5) This led, other things being equal, to further 
preoccupation with paper investment and to increasingly rapid move- 
ment of short-term financial capital across international borders.!°! 


Global Instability 


This set of inter-related and mutually-reinforcing tendencies obviously 
affected the investment horizons and global behaviour of multinational 
capital. Three effects of this spreading global instability have been most 
important and have informed widespread perceptions of underlying 
international transformation. First, stagnation has spread everywhere 


F See MacEwan, ‘Interdependence snd Imaabihty’. 

% These exchange rate flucroanions are not simply the product of tocreasing warmbelsty m the flanon 
rate, for data on the us exchange rate adjusted for relenve movements m the wholesale price mdex, 
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among their competttors (Based on tabalsnons from Intemenonal Monetary Fund, [stersetmmn! 
Fma Statestecs, 1980 ) 

w The cocfiicent of vanation m moocy-market rates tocressed over the 1966-1979 penod in parallel 
fashioa, a paroal tochcaror of this morerung mtemenonal vaneoce. A superficial indicanon that central 
central bank drscount rates and moocy-marker rans m the sdvenced countries, which also rose 
sobstanuelly over the same years (Besed on tebalanons from ibed ) 

m MacEwan provides an excellent review of many of the sources and effects of those short-term 
financial fows m ‘Slacker, Bankers, Markerers’ See also James Hewley, “The Internationalmation of 
Cepital: Banks, Eurocurrency and the Inacabulity of the Wodd Monetary System’, Ramer of Radwa 
Pebticad Ecomomncs, Winter 1979 
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and affected everyone’s conditions and expectations. It is worth reiterat- 
ing the earlier reports that perceptions of deindustrialization, at least in 
the United States, have resulted almost entirely from slower growth in 
final demand—and yet give rise to impressions of import competition. 
Second and consequently, multinational corporations have sought 
increasing protection from falling profits and spreading instability by 
searching for production enclaves where rates of profit on current 
investment could somehow be ‘protected’ by special privileges and by 
higher rates of exploitation. Third, and probably most important in 
shaping recent perceptions, TNCs have sought stable and insulated 
political and institutional protection against the increasing volatility 
of international trade and the collapse of dollar-based ‘free-market’ 
expansion of international trade growth. ‘Over the past ten years,’ a 1984 
United Nations survey concluded, ‘flexible exchange rates generated an 
erratic pattern in relative prices and made basic signals of resource 
allocation very noisy.’ In this respect, I would argue that the central 
features of the NICs are not their low wages or their technical adaptations, 
since wages are low almost everywhere in the LDCs and new technologies 
could be applied anywhere. Rather, what seems especially striking about 
the NICs 1s the increasingly political and institutional determinations of 
production and trading relationships. TNCs negotiate with each other 
and host countries for joint production agreements, licensing, and 
joint R&D contracts. They search among potential investment sites for 
institutional harbours promising the safest havens against an increasingly 
turbulent world economy. i 


This is a highly schematic account whose generalizations can be 
adequately substantiated only by much more detailed and quantitatively 
rigorous analysis than J have yet been able to pursue. I limit myself to 
a brief and purely illustrative review of some empirical trends which 
are at least consistent with and tend to support this institutional/ 
historical account:! (1) Foreign direct investment has become increasin- 
gly selective. Of the stock of total direct investments received by LDCs, | 
the share received by tax havens and the NICs increased from 50.6 per 
cent in 1967 to 7o per cent in 1978, while the share of other non-OPEC 
LDCs fell from 21.7 per cent to 13 per cent over the same period.!% By 
the end of the 19708, nearly half of all manufacturing exports by 
majority-owned affiliates of US-based TNCs to the United States’emanated 
from only four countries: Brazil, Mexico, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
Of total employment in Export Promotion Zones in 1978, similarly, 72 
per cent was located in just seven countries: the Republic of Korea, 
Singapore, Malaysia, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Mexico and Brazil.!% 


Further, TNCs’ investment and production for export in LDCs is now 
concentrated in highly specialized and institutionally particular econ- 
omic sites. TNC affiliates in these protected offshore sites indeed enjoy 


M Satplement ts World Bremeary Serey, New York 1985, p 11 

10 As with mach of the carler analyse, I bave been bmuited primarily to en mvestigetion of us-based 
firme 

18 Andreff, ‘The Internanonalixration of Capral, Table 4 

1 United Natioas Centre on Tranenabonal Corpocanons, Sarre os Transmetsenal Corporatiat, pp. 160, 
133 
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a modern form of colonial trading privileges. Robert E. Lipsey and 
Merle Yahr Weiss report, for example, that US exports to LDCs are a 
positive function of the number of US-owned affiliates in those countries, 
indicating that foreign competitors are at least partly screened out of 
access to those countries by the presence of US-owned affiliates.1% 
Affiliates of firms from a single dominant home country, furthermore, 
now account for more than ṣo per cent of all affiliates located in 73 of 
124 developing countries, while only 6 of 25 DMEs hold the same 
position of single-country dominance.'°” This leads to the apparent 
corollary that NIC economic fortunes bear a relatively direct positive 
relationship to the degree of TNC involvement in and trading relation- 
ships with them.1% 


The net result, as several others have also stressed, is an increasingly 
differentiated ‘Third World.’ Instead of fhowing more and more widely 
around the globe, capital is on the contrary settling down in a few 
carefully chosen locations. Four different kinds of LDCs can be dis- 
tinguished even at a superficial level. One category, best represented by 
the East Asian NICs, has received continually expanding investment (at 
least until the early 19808) primarily for the purposes of financial services 
and production for re-export back to the advanced countries. A second 
category is best represented by the Latin American NICs, toward which 
foreign investment continues to flow almost exclusively for production 
aimed at the large home markets. A third comprises the oil-exporting 
countries whose fortunes increased dramatically during the 19708 and 
now vacillate with the cob-web cycles of price hikes and oil gluts. The 
fourth, including at least 75—80 developing countries, have been shunted 
off to a side spur, virtually derailed in the drive for access to global 
resources. 


This kind of differentiation is illustrated by the evident trend, reported 
in Lipsey and in MacKwan,!© that US-owned affiliates abroad are 
increasingly likely to direct their exports to the United States primarily 
or even exclusively if located in the Asian NICs: the ratio of exports to 
total sales of US majority-owned foreign affiliates in Asia had increased 
from 23.1 per cent in 1966 to 61.9 per cent in 1977, for example, and 
roughly half of this increase was accounted for by the rise in the share 
of exports to the US (out of total sales) over the same period.!1° In Latin 
American countries, by contrast, more than 90 per cent of the sales of 
US manufacturing affiliates in 1977 were still directed to local markets, 
and that percentage had scarcely changed since the mid 19608.!11 


The net result, apparently, is a significant shift in international trading 


1 “Roragn Producnoa and Exports m Manofactumng Induscrics’, Revsew of Econcarscs and Statsstics, 
November 1981. 

17 Unrted Nations Centre on Transnational Corporations, Sarsey ea Trensatsenal Corperatmas, Table 
I i0 j 

m Se Andreff, ‘The Internatonalmation of Capital’, for farther decosmon on this port 

W Rober E Lipecy, “Recent Trends m us Trade end Investment’, National Burean of Economic 
Research, Working Paper No. 1009, October 1982; and MacEwan, “Slackers, Bankers, Marketers’, 
110 United Nenons Centre on Trecsnetions! Corporations, Trasseatione! Corpersizons ond Interwational 
Trade, Table I 2 

111 Thad; and MacEwan, ‘Slackers, Bankers, Marketers’, p. so 


patterns away from a trans-Atlantic to a trans-Pacific pattern of trading 
specialization.!!? In 1970, for example, 28.2 of European DMEs exports 
went to the United States, but that portion fell to 20.9 per cent in 1983. 
In 1970, similarly, 30.4 per cent of US exports travelled to European 
DMEs but only 25.2 per cent in 1983. The same reduction of trans- 
Atlantic flows affected the rest of the Americas: In 1970, 29.6 per cent 
of Latin American exports travelled to the European DMEs; that share 
had dropped to 18.4 per cent in 1983. In 1970, by contrast, 23.9 per 
cent of US imports had come from Japan and other Asian countries; by 
1983, that trans-Pacific share had increased to 33.8 per cent. Out of 
total world trade, trans-Atlantic trade fell from 13.1 per cent in 1970 
to 8.7 per cent in 1983 while Pacific Basin trade increased from 10.2 
per cent in 1970 to 14.2 per cent in 1983.113 


Commentary 


Several critical points emerge from this analysis which deserve some 
further attention. 


(1) Determinants of Direct Foreign Investment. Popular impressions suggest 
that TNCs choose their investment sites in order to capitalize on low 
wages and surplus labour abroad. This factor has been much exaggerated 
and can be substantially clarified by some recent analyses of patterns of 
foreign direct investment. Two recent studies of foreign direct invest- 
ment make possible some comparisons of the relative importance of 
these determinants. In a study of Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) to 
54 LDCs, Friedrich Schneider and Bruno S. Frey have found that labour- 
force wage and skill-level characteristics were by far the least important 
among factors affecting foreign direct investment in the period from 
1976 to 1980. The combined importance of the size of the home-market, 
price/exchange-rate stability, and politcal/institutional stability was £f- 
teen times greater than the influence of relative wage costs and skill 
levels. Between 1976 and 1980, moreover, the relative influence of price 
stability and political/institutional stability each increased by nearly a 
third while the relative influence of wage/skill effects declined by about 
one-sixth.1!4 In a study of US FDI to a combined sample of 24 DMEs and 
LDCs, Timothy Koechlin has also found that the home market and 
political instability factors were very important. In pooled analysis for 
the period from 1966 to 1983, he estimates that wage differentials 
accounted’ for only about 11 per cent of the explained variance in US 
foreign direct investment among those countries.!15 


12 All of the compartsons below arc based on date in United Nations, Yasrbesk of Isternatnan! Trade 
Statistacs, New York 1984 

13 Roe these parposea, ‘trem-Adianne trade’ is defined es exports in both directions between the 
Enropean Deas and the us, Caneda and Latın America “Pacific Bann trade’ ts defined as trade between 
Japan and other Aman developing countries and trade between those two Asan groupings and the 
Amencss grouping of the us, Canada, end Latin America. 

14 Fneduch Schneider and Beano S, Frey, “Econom and Polincal Detertninants of Foreign Direct 
Investment’, Workd Derslepavent, 14:2, 1985, pp. 167-75 The companmons of the relatrve influence of 
diferent varables are based an the valnes for ther stenderdiecd regresmon cocfnents averaged foc 
the three regressions reported for 1976, 1975, and 1980 
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How is it possible that relative wages matter so little in determining 
investment? There are three main reasons: First, in many commodities, 
labour costs are a relatively small proportion of total costs; proximity 
to large home markets will matter much more than variations in 
wage-costs, at the margin, among possible investment sites. Second, 
particularly in recent years, exchange rates have varied with much 
greater volatility than wages, so those countries with relatively stable 
price and trade horizons are much more exceptional than those with 
relatively low labour costs. Third, and probably most important, invest- 
ments in plant and equipment must be amortized over the medium- 
run—say ten years—while larger investments in infrastructure and 
distribution systems must be recouped over even longer periods. What 
matters most, for those kinds of investments, is the general institutional 
climate and its prospective evolution over a decade’s time, not simply 
current unit labour costs. Since, as we have all noticed, political and 
institutional stability has been bouncing all over the map in the Third 
World, these sets of influences are especially likely to play an impor- 
tant—and doubtlessly increasing—role in a fragile international 
environment, g 


(2) Flows of Productive and Financial Capital. The preceding analysis 
suggests an interesting and important contrast between the dynamics 
of productive investment and of financial investment around the globe. 
I have argued that flows of productive capital have become increasingly 
selective, oriented more and more toward a few preferred havens in the 
stormy global seas. At the same time, many have observed that financial 
funds are flowing more and more easily and rapidly around the world 
in veritable torrents of liquid capital. How do these two developments 
fit together? Don’t the trends in financial flows support the NIDL/GOP 
perspective even if the increasing selectivity of productive investment 
seems somewhat inconsistent? 


In this context, it is important to view productive and financial invest- 
ments as either complementary or competing, depending on the circum- 
stances. When economic conditions are prosperous and stable, financial 
capital flows help support and even foster productive investment. But 
when the economy has become stagnant and unstable, investors tend 
to move their capital out of productive investments—because of increas- 
ingly cloudy longer-term prospects—and into short-term financial invest- 
ments. The investment climate becomes increasingly speculative. The 
past fifteen years appear to have illustrated the latter dynamic. As the 
rate of return on fixed investment in plant and equipment has declined 
and as global economic conditions have become increasingly volatile, 
firms and banks have moved toward paper investments. The new and 
increasingly efficient international banking system has helped to foster 
an accelerating circulation of liquid capital, bouncing from one moment 
of arbitrage to another. Far from stimulating productive investment, 
however, these financial flows are best understood as a symptom of the 
diminishing attractiveness and increasing uncertainty about prospects 
for fixed investment. 


(3) Different Sources of Import Compstition. The NIDL/GOP hypotheses gain 
much of their plausibility from the phenomenon of intensifying import 
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competition. But increasing import competition in the advanced coun- 
tries over the past fifteen years has had various sources which need to 
be carefully distinguished. One source, of course, has been the other 
advanced economies and particularly the Japanese economy. The 
Japanese success story deserves careful attention. But it 1s not primarily 
or even significantly a story of low-wage competition. Relative wages 
in Japan have increased with great rapidity during the period of its 
continued ascendancy. The Japanese story, by and large, 1s a tale of 
corporatist collaboration between large corporations and the state, 
pushing for modernization and relative advantage in international mar- 
kets. While this kind of competition 1s certainly a new and probably 
permanent feature of the international environment, its implications are 
substantially different from what some of the NIDL/GOP analyses would 
imply. We return to these implications in the next section. 


A second source of import competition comes from goods and services 
produced by the foreign affiliates of TNCs which choose to ship their 
capital overseas and produce for re-export rather than cope with pro- 
duction conditions in the domestic economy. This has become an 
important dimension of import competition. But it is not obvious that 
it is either as large or as rapidly accelerating as the NIDL/GOP would 
suggest. As noted above, imports to the US from the majority-owned 
foreign affiliates of US TNCs comprised only 17 per cent of total US 
imports in 1982 and had sof increased since the mid 19608.116 It is useful 
once again to view these trends in perspective. In 1983, only five per 
cent of all non-petroleum imports to the United States came from US 
TNC affiliates in developing countries. 


A third significant source of imports comes from enterprises in newly 
industrializing countries in which capital has been to a significant 
degree indigenously generated and enterprises are largely controlled 
domestically. South Korea is perhaps the best example of this type. 
Here too, however, the sources of relative expansion need to be 
interpreted carefully. The South Korean model is neither necessarily 
durable nor clearly replicable. It has not built principally on the advan- 
tages of low wages, as noted earlier, but on a particular conjuncture of 
state capital and state repression. Recent political developments in South 
Korea further underscore the risks in projecting that model forward as 
a permanent fixture in the global environment. 


(4) Multinational Power. It is common, finally, to assume that the power 
of TNCs has significantly increased throughout the world over the past 
decade or more. But it is not at all obvious, in light of the preceding 
analysis, that such increases have occurred. I noted earlier that there 
has been increasing competition among multinationals as a result of the 
declining relative power of US TNCs. This increasing inter-corporate 


1% It m farther mpornent to note, as MacEwan cmphbesrres, that sales by Canadien subesdenies to the 
US market sccoant for two thirds to three quarters of all eubsaduerics’ sales to the U.S. marker—of 
which Cenadian sobsidianes’ sales of trenspoct equipment comptue a substantial proportion “The 
relatrvely strong connection of Canadian subercdaanes to the us market,’ MacEwan writes, ‘hardly fte 
with the cheap laboar model of foreign invesement . . .” ‘Slackers, Bankers, Marketers’, p, 50. 

117 Smg of Corres! Becsreest, September 1986, p. 33; sad Eramaa Reperi of the President, 1986, Tubie 
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competition has been coupled with an increasingly assertive attitude 
toward multinationals by many governments, particularly in the Third 
World. Both outright nationalizations and joint ownership agreements 
have been imposed on multinationals with increasing frequency since 
the late 1960s. MacEwan stresses the dual character of these arrange- 
ments: ‘[It is true that when] multinationals are forced into joint ventures 
with local capital, they can often turn the relationship to their own 
advantage, using local partners as instruments to gain a more thorough 
foothold in the local economy. Nonetheless, the resistance of the 
multinationals to these changes should not be discounted. Regardless 
of the degree to which they are able to make the best of a changing 
situation, the foundations of their long run control are seriously threat- 
ened by the changes that are being imposed upon them.’!!8 While there 
may have been some’ attentuation of these trends during the 19808 as a 
result of cutbacks in government financing in countries like Singapore 
and Taiwan and austerity programmes imposed on debtor countries by 
international financial authorities, it is not obvious that the TNCs 
have themselves increased their leverage during this period. Inter- 
multinational competition and the volatility of the international environ- 
ment, if anything, have intensified with continued international stag- 
nation and the wide swings of the dollar since 1979. 


It is perhaps most useful, at a more abstract level, to view the relationship 
between multimationals and governments as both cooperative and com- 
peting, both supportive and conflictual. They operate in a folly dialecti- 
cal relationship, locked into unified but contradictory roles and pos- 
itions, neither the one nor the other partner clearly or completely able 
to dominate. Susan Strange echoes this conclusion: ‘there is a symbiosis 
between state and transnational corporation from which both benefit, 
. they are allies as well as competitors or opponents.’119 


(5) Capital Mobility. Many conventional renditions of the NIDL/GOP 
hypotheses suggest 2 more competitive and open global economy since 
the early 19708. My own account suggests the opposite. One possible 
criterion for evaluating this difference in expectations has to do with 
capital mobility. The NIDL/GOP perspectives would suggest intensifying 
competition and an increasingly unrestrained and rapid mobility of 
capital since the early- to mid 19708, a pace of circulation which 
Bluestone and Harrison call the ‘hypermobility of capital.’ The analysis 
sketched above would appear to suggest a diminishing importance of 
labour costs and a dampening mobility of capital since the mid 1970s— 
as corporations have placed increasing emphasis on investment and 
production in havens from the swirling trade winds. In order to assess 
these expectations, we can look at the degree of variability in profit 
rates among countries. Other things being equal, increasing capital 
mobility and its corollary international competition should result in a 


18 ‘Stackers, Bankers, Marketers’, pp. 9-10. MacEwan potnts out that them have been some sigmfcant 
differences between US TNC and those with roots in other advanced conntnes in their rensanee to 
mch mpoations: “While US firms have strongly mmntamed ther svermon to jomt ownership 
arrangements, firms from the other sdvanced capetalst nations are generally more femble .. . The 
Jepenese, on [one] extreme, are cancetured by a position that says: take any acrangement necessary 
to get establubed in a country snd make the most of rt’ (p. 60) 

19 “Sapmoanonals and the State’, m Jobo A. Hall, ed, Stets se History, London 1986, p 301 
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reduction in the variance of profit rates among national economies— 
the classic tendency toward an equalization of profit rates. By contrast, 
again holding other factors constant, decreased capital mobility should 
result in a modulated tendency toward equalization of profit rates and 
even, perhaps, in a widening variability of profitability among countriés. 


Evidence is difficult to obtain for these purposes and I have not 
conducted separate primary research on profit rate variations. There are 
nonetheless some basic data, constructed in consistent fashion, for net 
rates of return in manufacturing from 1952 through 1983 among the 
seven leading advanced countries.1® I have calculated the coefficient of 
variation in manufacturing profitability among these seven countries 
and plotted the resulting index in Figure 1. 


What do the numbers tell us? We would expect a rising coefficient of 
variation during the period of movement toward the peak of the postwar 
long swing, particularly as US economic power helped provide some 
rents accruing to US corporate advantage and as relatively protectionist 
policies bore economic fruit in Japan. We would then expect diminishing 
coefficients of variation from the mid sixties into the early seventies as 
increasing international competition began to threaten US corporate 
profits and pull it toward the mean of the other advanced countries. 


Fig. 1: Intensified Profit Competition? 
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10 The date on profitability are expresecd as the oct before tex rate of profit on the net fixed capetal 
stock for mannfacturmg and ere drawn from Phihp Armstrong and Andrew Glyn, ‘Accumulation, 
ProGta, State Spending: Deta for Advanced Caprtalist Countries, 1952-1983,’ unpablished tables, 
Oxford Institute of Hoosomucs snd Scatstica, August 1986, Table 13 
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The index plotted in Figure I confirms these expectations. But what 
about the subsequent period? If the NIDL/GOP hypotheses are correct, 
we should expect a continuing narrowing of profit rates, as a result of 
increasing international competition, through the early 1980s. But we 
find, in fact, the opposite, with a sharp increase in the coefficient of 
variation of manufacturing profit rates from 1977 through 1982.1% 
This trend would appear to be more consistent with the Sheree 


perspective, 12 
V. Conclusions 


The analysis of the previous section, however schematic, helps clarify 
some important differences with prevailing views on recent changes in 
the global economy.!8 Two major differences of analytic emphasis seem 
most important. First, I would argue that we have sef witnessed 
movement toward an increasingly ‘open’ international economy, with 
productive capital buzzing around the globe, but that we have moved 
rapidly toward an increasingly ‘closed’ economy for productive invest- 
ment, with production and investment decisions increasingly dependent 
upon a range of institutional policies and activities and a pattern of 
differentiation and specialization among the countries in the LDCs. The 
international economy, by the standards of traditional neoclassical and 
Marxian models of competition, has witnessed declining rather than 
increasing mobility of productive capital. Production and investment 
decisions are less, not more, influenced by pure market signals about 
short-term cost and price fluctuations. Second, and correspondingly, 
the role of the State has grown substantially since the early 19708; state 
policies have become increasingly decisive on the international front, 
not more futile. Governments have become more and more involved 
in active management of monetary policy and interest rates in order to 
condition exchange rate fluctuations and short-term capital ows. They 
have become actually and potentially decisive in bargaining over pro- 
duction and investment agreements. And, small consolation though it 
may be, in an era of spreading monetarist conservatism, everyone 


1 I have not been able to update these data beyond 1983, so I cannot speculate about whether the 
downtnm from 1982 to 1983 reflects the beginning of a more sustained reversal of the 1977-1982 
trend 

@ Herbert Gintts makes a smuler kind of potent m revicwmg the vest iterature on mvestment 
determinants withtn cadinonal econome analysis, suggestmg oo balance that ‘capital mobilry docs 
not appear to sever the link between domesne investment and domesoc saving.’ 1 have pad scant 
attention bere to that itereture prmenty becense rt does not explicitly decuss cheages ever frare m the 
degree of openness and capital mobulty in and among the sdvanced economies. See Herbert Gns, 
‘laternatiocal Capital Markets and the Validity of National Macrocconoms Modeh’, unpublished 
paper, University of Massechasetrs at Amberat, June 1986 (quote from p 45) 

1B As lengthy es this erock remeima im this pabhshed vermon, space hmrtations required dedetion of 
the balk of a fourth section reporting on a variety of more formal quanttanve compansoas of these 
two perspectrves Some of that analyms is grven m ‘Global Texneformanon or Decay? Altermative 
Perspectives on Recent Changes in the World Economy’, m G Mangum and P. Phikpe, ode, The 
Three Wortds of Labour Fromsres, Armoak, NY, 1988 
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including transnational corporations has become increasingly dependent 
upon coordinated state intervention for restructuring and resolution of 
the underlying dynamics of crisis. '24 


But why the fuss? Some who have seen or heard early versions of this 
analysis have wondered if I was splitting hairs, emphasizing differences 
beyond any reasonable proportions. (One friend remarked that he had 
never known me ‘to hang so closely on a second derivative.’) I think 
that these differences in expectations matter, in the end, for political 
reasons. The NIDL/GOP perspectives have helped foster, in my view, a 
spreading political fatalism in the advanced countries. If we struggle to 
extend the frontiers of subsistence and security at home, onc gathers, 
we shall stare balefully at capital’s behind, strutting across the continents 
and seas, leaving us to amuse ourselves with our unrealized dreams of 
progress and the reality of our diminishing comparative advantage. 


I disagree with these political inferences. The breakdown in the postwar 
system has reflected an erosion of socially determined institutional 
relationships. TNC responses since the early 19708 reflect their own 
political and institutional efforts to erect some shelters against the winds 
of spreading economic instability. The TNCs are neither all-powerful 
nor fully equipped to shape a new world economy by themselves. They 
require workers and they require consumers. Workers and consumers 
helped shape the structure of the postwar system, and we are once again 
in a position to bargain over institutional transformation. The global 
economy is up for grabs, not locked into some new and immutable 
order. The opportunity for enhanced popular power remains ripe. 


i Bennett Harmson bas suggested to me that there may be en asymmetry m state capscity between 
simations m which the state directly intervenes w promote accumnlenoa—e.g. South Korea—and 
those in which it intervenes directly to promote workmg-cless interesta—e.g. France in 1981-83. The 
‘san mpportent point which warrants much farther discussion At first glance, I think rt depends 
enteally on the sorts of pobecs which the state panmocs in ether case I look forward to farther 
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After Exterminisn 


The signing of an INF Treaty at the Washington Summit of December 198° 
has brought to a symbolic (if illusory) close a dramatic episode in postwa 
history.* It will not, it seems, mark a decisive reversal in the nuclear arm. 
race. Compensatory adjustments, on the NATO side at least, and the U: 
determination to develop a new generation of space-based weaponry wil 
probably carry the military competition forward into a qualitatively new 
round, while sea-based systems will take over the strategic roles of Cruise 
and Pershing I.! It will not represent the recovery of a European popula 
sovereignty against superpower occupation, or the emergence of a progressive 
‘third way’ in the political alignments of the international community 
The Thatcher and Kohl governments came unwillingly, and under strony 
American pressure, to an acceptance of the deal; and they looked ahead no 
to dealignment and denuclearization but rather to the coalescence of : 
European nuclear pillar of NATO. It may not even be the solid foundatior 
it appears for improved superpower relations. The failure of the Summit tc 
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show any progress on resolving superpower disputes in the Third 
World was suggested by contradictory indications of Soviet policy on 
Afghanistan, Certainly, any return in the near future to the cold war 
virulence of the carly 808 seems unlikely; nevertheless, the political 
significance of the agreement for the two governments is hugely discrep- 
ant; and the underlying goals of US policy—nuclear superiority and 
global confrontation—have not perceptibly, or even officially, altered. 
But despite all this, and paradoxically, the INF Treaty will bring about 
the fulfilment of the central political demand which since 1979 has 
generated and united a peace movement of unprecedented proportions 
across Western Europe. 


L. The Challenge of the Nuclear Arms Race 


To the uncertain significance of the event itself, therefore, must be 
added the series of ambiguities which it highlights concerning the 
impact of the peace movement in the eight years from the “Twin Track’ 
decision of December 1979 to the Washington Summit of December 
1987. For the withdrawal of Cruise, Pershing II and the ss—20s will 
take place after the effective political defeat of anti-nuclear protest in 
every relevant European country. And the initiative for disarmament 
has come not from NATO governments, the prime object of the peace 
movements’ attentions, but from the USSR. 


There can be no easy answer to the question ‘Has the peace movement 
succeeded or failed?’ There are, however, other related questions which 
may more legitimately be asked at the formal conclusion of the INF 
drama. The official (and much disputed) rationale for the NATO ‘modemi- 
zation’ was the need to counter Soviet deployment of the Ss—20. The 
insistence was disingenuous, but it encouraged a popular suspicion that 
the nuclear arms race was proceeding according to its own reciprocal 
dynamic, and had passed beyond the ability of political actors on either 
side to control. In turn, this very autonomy of nuclear accumulation— 
together with the irreducibility of the universal threat which it posed— 
seemed to argue both the necessity and the possibility of a distinct non- 
aligned politics of protest which could disrupt the process by removing 
its European focus of confrontation: because the military aspect of 
the conflict was irrationally selfdetermining——rather than rooted in a 
complex and persistent historical contradiction of social systems—a 
single-issue campaign to block INF deployment could be seen as engag- 
ing directly with the dynamics of the nuclear arms race. 


Such an analysis, exemplified in the writings of Edward Thompson, has 
indeed been fundamental to the practice of the resurgent peace move- 
ment of the 1980s. However, this analysis is not simply a recruiting 
convenience; for it is interdependent with two further claims about the 
agency and strategy of disarmament which sharply distinguish its politics 


* We are grateful for discussions sod clarificenions dunng the preparapon of this article with Elena 
Lieven, Mike Rustin, Merk Thompeon sod Fiona Werr. We are especially mdebted to Ken Coates for 
extensive duecusiona on en carer draft, which led to considerable revisions Dorothy and Edward 
Thompeoa were abo kind enough to discuss an earher draft with us at great longth. 

1D Jobknstone, The Pedetocs of Exreensrsles, London 1984, p.190 
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from those of the traditional Left. The first of these is that expanded 
public comscionsmess of the nuclear threat may constitute the basis of a 
sustained transformative political mobilization irreducible to issues of 
class, and not resting on a comparable endemic conflict of material 
interest. The second is that while unable to exploit an immediate 
interdependence comparable to that which chains capital to labour, the 
peace movement nevertheless finds its own terrain of political struggle— 
‘public opinion’ and, secondarily, the corpus of civil rights—on which 
to advance its goals—the return of a non-nuclear government, the 
physical obstruction of deployment, etc. 


In several respects Britain was exceptional among the deployment 
countries: it possessed its own ‘independent’ nuclear weapons; and, 
partly as a result, its major peace movement, the CND, had a strong 
national inflection and was less inclined to act or think as part of a 
wider European opposition. However, the composition of its social base, 
and its broad ideological ortentation, mirrored those of its continental 
counterparts. The membership of CND exhibited a high degree of social 
heterogeneity, though it was heavily skewed towards the white collar/ 
professional segments of the population, manual workers made up a 
mere 5 per cent, and students accounted for 20 per cent. By contrast 
with the traditional Left, the representation of women has been very 
high. Similarly the ideological orientation of the movement’s activist 
base has been extremely diverse. While elements of the social democratic 
and communist Left have found a place in the mobilization, much of the 
momentum derived from a more generalized counter-cultural critique: 
affinities with the ecological movement (itself recently boosted by the 
Three Mile Island incident of March 1979), Protestant religious group- 
ings and the women’s movement have been especially marked. In Britain 
the Churches have not provided the institutional underpinning of the 
peace movement as they have in Holland and to a lesser extent in West 
Germany; but it was here that the alliance with the women’s movement 
was exemplified (from March 1982) in the camps at Greenham Common 
and the 30,000-strong women’s demonstration which encircled the base 
in December 1982. 


The diverse character of the peace movement, combined with its 
overlapping links with the other social movements that had been 
transforming the political scene since the late ’60s, encouraged many in 
the belief that a distinctive ‘new’ politics was emerging to displace the 
‘old’ class politics. And certainly the movement displayed immense 
creativity in finding new and dramatic ways of influencing public 
opinion, and in mobilizing completely new categories of political sup- 
port that had not been reached by the constricted parliamentary and 
union politics of the orthodox Left: if local membership is included, 
then by 1983 CND members (250,000) were probably as numerous as 
those of the Labour Party. Of the national membership two-thirds were 
not members of unions; and while 7o per cent were Labour voters, 74 
per cent did not belong to any particular party. The sheer rate of 
expansion was also impressive: in 1979 CND had little over 4,000 
members; up to the end of 1983 ıt increased by an average 100 per cent 
per year. And its October demonstrations (resuming in 1980) drew 
60,000, 250,000 and 400,000. This was of course paralleled in Europe: 
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the climactic month in October 1983 saw demonstrations of over 
200,000 in Rome, Brussels and the Hague, while a string of actions in 
West Germany involved protestors totalling some one million. 


The non-party-political emphasis of the grass-roots was also fortified 
by memories of the long-standing unreliability of the Lebour Party. 
But the consequent notion that the peace movement constituted itself 
independently and then revived the parliamentary debate by the external 
pressures it was able to muster is misleadingly simplistic. Like Social 
Democratic and Eurocommunist parties across Europe, the Atlanticist 
Labour leadership found itself faced in the late 7os with a growing 
internal challenge. As early as 1974, with the appointment by the NEC 
of the Defence Study Group, the nuclear issue became increasingly 
enmeshed with the struggle for inner-party democracy. During the 
Party’s internal crisis of 1979-81 ‘defence was perhaps the policy area 
most often cited by the reformers’.? Indeed the first national anti-Cruise 
demonstration, attended by 20,000 people in June 1980, was organized 
through the Labour Party. Moreover, from November of that year, 
following the lead of Manchester City Council, Labour—controlled 
authorities all over the country declared Nuclear Free Zones. By 1983 
there were over 150 of these, and it was they, significantly, who were 
responsible for the British peace movement’s largest tangible success: 
the cancellation of the Hard Rock civil defence exercise of February 
1982. 


From the start, the peace movement mobilization derived its urgency 
from the immediacy and concreteness of the threat which it confronted. 
It came into being with a unifying aim (the obstruction of INF deploy- 
ment), a deadline (December 1983) and the ever-present stimulus of 
alternating bellicose and fearful pronouncements by leading public 
figures. Its short-term agenda was thus simple enough: ‘We must protest 
if we are to survive. Protest is the only form of civil defence’.3 But to 
all those for whom the vigour of the campaign was emblematic of a 
‘new’ politics, the issue was suffused with a more ambitious question: 
how this mass of popular dissent might be transformed from a sywptom 
of the crisis in relations within and between the military blocs into the 
effective agat both of their dissolution and of the promotion of an 
international order in Europe which would no longer rest on the threat 
of mutual destruction. Now, even to begin to think about this sensibly 
would require an international perspective in order to conceive the 
geopolitical conditions of a denuclearized continent. But here the 
national characteristics (referred to above) of the British campaign were 
a considerable handicap. To compound matters further, the Labour Left 
opposition in Britain, even while it decried subservience to the US, 
sustained a more or less thinly veiled ideological hostility to EC member- 
ship, portraying it as a brake on independent British political trans- 
formation. 


2 P Byrd, “The Development of the Peace Movement m Botan’, m The Paes Mevemiwis ia Europe 
and the Uneted States, cd W Kalheflener & R Pfeloegraff, Beckenham 1985, p94. Except where 
otherwise inchcated the figures quoted sre taken from Peter Noes’ 1982 survey of CND membershtp, 
ested m Byrd 

3 E P. Thompeon end D. Smuth ede , Pretest and Sarme, Harmondsworth 1980, p 30 


Tt is not therefore surprising that while the peace movement could 
occasionally draw on considerable popular resentment over the terms 
of the ‘special relationship’ (notably in the debates over ‘dual key’}— 
leading to quite radical anti-NATO resolutions at CND conferences— 
this tended to be channelled not into anticipation of alternative, pan- 
European political and security arrangements, but rather into even 
more implausible scenarios of solitary non-alignment. Although the INF 
deployment never commanded more than minority support (and CND 
was able to construct a positive majority agaiast), support for the British 
deterrent (in the sense of opposition to unilateral nuclear disarmament) 
never fell much below two thirds.4 This insularity may be contrasted 
with West Germany (FRG) where the division of Europe is pivotal to 
a real (if beneath the surface) alternative foreign policy debate: whether 
some form of demilitarization plus detente/opening to eastern markets is 
more advantageous than a revived domestic military-industrial complex 
dominating West European defence arrangements/sectors, fuelled/legit- 
mated by the Soviet Threat.5 


The END Perspective 


Seen in this light, the appeal for European Nuclear Disarmament 
(the END Appeal) launched in London in April 1980 was both more 
sophisticated and more utopian than the characteristic perspective of 
CND. It was more sophisticated in that it recognized an twternational 
politics of the nuclear threat (the Cold War), advanced a broad geopoliti- 
cal solution (the denuclearization and reunification of Europe) and 
advocated a prefigurative, internationalist strategy for the peace move- 
ment: a mushrooming of political, individual, professional, religious 
and organizational contacts between the citizenry of East and West 
which would undermine the legitimacy of Cold War politics on both 
sides, progressively dissolving the international rationale of govern- 
mental resistance to the simultaneous and growing popular demands 
for denuclearization. ‘We must commence to act as if a united, neutral 
and pacific Europe already exists.’ Some of the principal features of 
the appeal’s utopianism will be explored in more detail below. But one 
such feature with immediate practical consequences was its emergence 
in Britain at all. How far the European identity which it summoned 
was lacking here may be indicated by the fact that although it was 
issued under the auspices of CND, it soon produced a splinter organiz- 
ation (END) which has since existed in an uncertain relation to CND. 
‘Although END’s supporters . . . are numerically slight compared with 
CND, the organization constitutes the intellectual base of the British 
peace movement and represents its place within a broader European 
movement.” Byrd’s characterization captures well the self-image of 
END, but not perhaps the extent of its anomaly.... 


Despite this circumstance, END’s perspective has a direct relevance to 
any discussion of the aspirant political agency of the Western peace 


4 Byrd, pp 94-96 

5 Johnatonc, pp 187-89 

6 Reprinted m Protest and Servers, p 225 
7 Byrd, p 74 
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movement. For, from its distinctively non-aligned position it has not 
only provided (in Edward Thompson’s writings on Kxterminism) the 
most elaborate activist/internal theonzation of the possible role of the 
Europe-wide independent peace movement—and, incidentally, one to 
which the Northern European movements have been far more receptive 
than any domestic audience (especially in Holland and West Germany); 
it has also attempted consistently to ‘think’ the developments and 
opportunities of the last eight years from within this internationalist 
politics of the peace movement. As a result an analysis of END’s own 
political trajectory should allow us to reach some broader conclusions 
about both the strengths and liabilities of the necessary utopianism of 
the mobilization as a whole. 


Thus we propose to consider the implicit and explicit claim of the 
European Peace Movement: that a mass mobilization of popular protest 
against the deployment of INF could constitute itself as a political agency 
capable of arresting the nuclear arms race. Specifically we shall argue: 
(a) that this claim rests upon a series of assumptions about international 
politics which form a generic ideology conditioned by the distinctive 
needs and dilemmas of peace movement politics; (b) that during the 
height of the Second Cold War these generic assumptions of peace 
movement ideology found a powerful correspondence with apparent 
trends in East-West relations which hugely fortified both the vigour of 
the mobilization and the scale of its aspiration—a correspondence which 
is characterized as ‘the moment of Exterminism’; (c) that the passing 
of this moment brings for the peace movement not only a numerical 
decline in its membership, but also an involuntary dislocation of its 
strategic thinking and practice as the political dynamics of the arms race 
increasingly diverge from the course charted by the peace movement’s 
ideological characterization of them. 


I. Exterminist Blocs and Peace-making Social 
Movements 


The projected deployment of the Cruise and Pershing IE missiles was 
seen above all as initiating a dangerous new escalation of the arms race 
centred in Europe. However, the secretive form in which the NATO 
decision was taken and announced, combined with the increasingly 
bellicose rhetoric of the Reagan Administration and the stubbom Soviet 
response, had two additional profound political consequences that 
overlay the more general peace movement perceptions of the arms race 
noted above. In the first instance, there emerged a deep feeling in 
Europe that its security, and ultimately its survival, was merely a 
plaything in superpower hands (European states were merely com- 
ponents of superpower dominated nuclear blocs). Second, and standing 
in a somewhat ambiguous relation to this, there was an increasingly 
clear perception that European citizens lacked any meaningful demo- 
cratic control over the military policies of the European allies (military 
and nuclear accumulation was premissed on the domestic suppression 
of the people’s rights). 


§ Johnexwoc, pp.64-6; 


It was to this alarming moment (resonating at once with convergent 
democratic, geopolitical, ad nuclear concerns) that Edward Thompson 
addressed his original theses on Exterminism. Thompson’s first formu- 
lation of ‘Exterminism’ was an urgent appeal for action, directed 
primarily to a Marxist audience, at a time when a dramatic escalation 
in the deployment of new weapons systems in Europe visibly intensified 
the domestic political and international symptoms of a Cold War malaise 
which Thompson had consistently identified as the intractable obstacle 
to the emergence of a progressive, democratic socialist politics.1° This 
circumstance perhaps accounts for three of his statement’s most distinc- 
tive components: (1) the metaphorical elucidation of the nuclear threat 
in terms of something very like a mode of production, dragging a 
hapless political superstructure through a series of escalations and 
confrontations, propelled by the developing nuclear forces of pro- 
duction; (2) the explicit conviction that the reciprocity of exterminism 
at its Soviet and American poles entailed that no initiative could 
emerge from either establishment to undermine its dynamic; and (3) the 
conflation of this geopolitical confrontation (around a divided Europe) 
between two blocs of states with an equally barren contest of capitalist 
and neo-Stalinist social ideologies—whose respective appropriation of 
the categories of freedom and peace sustains an equally repressive 
conceptual partition of the democratic socialist ideal. This conflation is 
carried over into the posited alternative: a reunified (denuclearized) 
Europe whose internal constitution would resolve the false Cold War 
dichotomy of socialism and democtacy, and whose non-aligned foreign 
policy would provide the means of dissolving the dangerous bipolarity 
in which the global state-system is imprisoned. 


‘Exterminism’ insisted that the logic of the arms race (and indeed of 
the US—Soviet antagonism—the two are not distinguished) is no longer 
analysable ‘in terms of [historical] origins, intentions or goals, contradic- 
tions and conyunctures’.!! It should be seen rather as a ‘gathering 
determinism”? generated by the confrontation of two collocations of 
fragmented forces that are interlocked in a mutually aggravating antagon- 
ism. For the ‘Cold War passed, long ago, into a self-generating condition 
of Cold War-ism (exterminism), in which the originating drives, reac- 
tions and intentions are still at play, but within a general inertial 


9 ‘Notes on Exterminiem, the Last Stare of Crvilrranon’, ongimally m New Laft Rew 121, May- 
Jane 1980; reprinted in E.P Thompeon ct al. Eocterevwce and Cold War, London 1982 And for 
Thompeoa’s coatnaing elaboration of this perspectrve, sce also Zas Opteen (beresfter ZO), London 
1982, Doshi Eacpesers (DE), London 1985; The Hesey Damcrs (HD), London 1983. In order to avosd 
confamon in what follows, we shall use ‘Exterminism/tst’ to mdicate the theoretical perspective, and 
‘extermuntam/rt’ for che tendency it ame to sdentfy. Thompecn has noted that ‘I wrote the “Notes 
on Kxtermimusn”™ directly efter Protest O Serpe and it wes dirocted at the political immobilism of 
Westcm Marans mreliectuals’ (personal commmnicaton to the authors, October 1987) 

10 Powerful evocanons of the tals of Irving a socal intemetionshsm squemrd between the 
‘Natopolitan’ and Stabnsst juggernauts can be found in ‘An Open Letter to Lerek Kolakowak? (1973) 
aod ‘Outside the Whale’ (1960)—both repented in The Powerty of Theory, London 19778; bat the stouna 
undoubtedly reach back beyond the departure from the CP (1956), through Sean's denunciation of 
Tite (1947) and mto a lost Huropexmam of the mid-40s whsch remains the strongest poarrve touchstone 
of Thompeon’s internationals thinking Cf. abo P. Anderson Argumeats Wither Faghch Marxi, 
Loudon 1980, pp 142-46. 

11 “Notes”, p3 

12 Ibid, p 28. 
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condition’. Moreover the military—ideological confrontation of the 
blocs in Europe is the ‘locus of the field-of-force’l4 of world politics 
and the core of international tension from which cold war hostilities 
are exported to peripheral theatres in the Third World. Thus, despite 
the many conflicts located outside Europe and the shared hostility of 
the superpowers to any third path of socio-economic development, the 
root and dynamic of the superpower conflict has become quite simply 
the increasingly automatic self-reproduction of the antagonism itself— 
driven by an endless series of ‘worst-case’ analyses and resting upon a 
bureaucratically fixed set of material interests (‘a permanent war econ- 
omy’) coupled with a socio-psychological need for internal bonding 
based on the exclusion of a paradigmatic Other (‘a permanent enemy 
hypothesis’).!5 Finally, unlike other modes of production, exterminism 
does not generate an internal contradiction of progressive change, but 
rather proceeds (if not interrupted) through a ‘non-dialectical contradic- 
tion’ to ‘mutually aggravated destruction’.!6 


There are two points worth noting here about this interpretation. First, 
the denial of any objective proads of conflict has the dramatic effect 
of reifying ‘the bomb’ both as an/agent of its own ‘cycles of self- 
expansion’ and as the embodiment of alienated social relations (between 
power and democratic aspiration) which it typically reproduces in the 
Cold War suspension of progressive political change: ‘Weapons, it turns 
out, are political agents also.”!7 No doubt this partly accounts for the 
tremendous affective impact of Exterminism. Moreover, this same denial 
lends an air of brittleness and unreality to the Cold War itself, as if a 
popular reappropriation of democratic rights would itself dissolve the 
blocs; as recently as July 1987 Thompson still portrayed the Cold War 
as ‘already dead . . . dragging out a posthumous existence on the life- 
support system of militarism’.1§ The generic interdependence in peace 
movement ideology between an insistence on the causal autonomy of 
the arms race and the possibility of its rupture by decisive popular 
intervention is very strongly marked here. 


What are the implications of all this for progressive forces facing the 

ing militarization of the European continent? First, aince the 
Cold War reproduces itself around the division of Europe a challenge 
to that division strikes at the heart of exterminism. Second, because of 
the mutual antagonism of the blocs in which one side’s hawks feed off 
those of the other there is no possibility of state-led initiatives emerging 
to break the impasse, and only independent movements from within 
the blocs can challenge the reciprocal logic of this dynamic. Third, this 
same logic dictates that an opposition cannot fight off the manipulation 
of the Other and escape the internal bonding of the Cold War system 
unless it is linked with similar movements on the other side—each 
creating the possibility of the other’s ideological and organizational 


13 Ibid , p.23. 

14 [bed , p.27. 

15 DE, p 147. 

16 Notes’, p 26 

17 Ibid, p.10 

18 Speech to the doeng plenary of the END Convention, Coventry, 18 7.87—« vernon of which 
appeared in The Gaershen, 17.787. 
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independence. Fourth, the nature of the universal ecological threat 
prescribes a broad-based populist reponse, not only because exterminism 
threatens indiscriminately, but also because it proceeds by abrogating 
the democratic control of individuals as citizens over the military policies 
of their governments— ‘a prior condition for the extermination of 
European peoples is the extermination of open democratic process.’!9 


Central to this vision is 2 conception of the struggles by which extermi- 
nism might be transformed in terms not of antagonistic classes, but 
rather of exterminist blocs and peace-making social movements. This 
is perhaps to be understood also as the price of mobilizing a broad 
coalition; but it does seem a curious opposition, and the significance of 
both halves of this couplet (which define respectively the strategy and 
the agency of disarmament) need to be explored. 


First, then, one might ask: what about the nuclear states which compose 
those blocs, whose policies sustain the arsenals’ growth, and against 
which any pressure for change must inevitably be pitted? It is of 
course perfectly legitimate for the peace movement to challenge the 
international hegemony of the blocs; indeed, in the ideological bipolarity 
of Cold War only a genuinely internationalist revival can ensure the 
independence of the peace movement. But that imperative does not 
resolve the ambiguities of an opposition strategy. For the formulation 
of the task of the peace movement in terms of military blocs versus 
social movements repeats the conflation of political and geopolitical 
conflicts referred to above: exterminism represses both the democratic 
rights of ‘the people’ and the self-determination of ‘peoples’, and thus 
calls forth both a radical democratic and a nationalist counter-discourse 
of mobilization. (“European Nuclear Disarmament ... will be an act 
of self-determination.”® Additionally of course, the ecological threat to 
‘people’ adds its own stream to thts oppositional swell.) 


These two discourses need not contradict each other; indeed, as Ander- 
son has remarked, the historical high points of Thompson’s political 
experience (the anti-fascist popular front of the ’308 and ’4o8, ‘1956’, 
the early years of CND, etc.) have typically exhibited ‘attraction rather 
than tension between its national and international poles’.?t But their 
co-existence in a single project does require a kind of conceptual 
‘exclusion zone’ around the idea of the state: within that zone the 
question as to whether the state is an undifferentiated component of 
exterminism or potentially the vehicle of an act of self-determination 
which will undermine it must be kept open—as the emphasis on blocs 
allows. This not only enables the confluence of nationalist and radical 
democratic sentiments, but also makes it credible that a democratic 
mobilization can have consequences at the inter-state level (via a transfor- 
med state with redirected policies)—and can thus be the means whereby 
the agency of the peace movement can be transferred to the international 
terrain of the threat which it confronts. If the question is closed in 
either direction this possibility disappears, cancelled either by an anarch- 


19 ‘Notes’, p 13. 
20 Thad, p 14 
21 Anderson, p 146 
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ist refusal of engagement with state structures or (as in the case of CND) 
by an exclusively national campaign which poses no challenge to the 
international supports of its own military—industrial complex. But the 
exclusion zone carries its own risks, for ıt suspends analysis of existing 
state strategies at the particular conjuncture of world politics whose 
ambiguities defined the plausibility of its attendant mobilizing vision; 
and it thereby seals off the means of knowing if and when it 1s construing 
subsequent developments misleadingly in terms of the options, catego- 
ries and transitional demands of that last conjuncture. A recognition of 
the point at which the vision thus becomes disabling and requires 
fundamental reassessment is obviously of great importance. 


The Politics of Nuclear De-escalation 


Moving to the second half of the couplet, the ambiguities and dangers 
here are equally pronounced. The Extermunist analysis sees the peace 
movement as a more or less spontaneous protest which constitutes itself 
as a distinct political agency engaged in a citizens’ campaign of detente 
from below. The nature of this campaign is defined precisely by the 
immobilism of the blocs: a monolithic establishment consensus enforces 
the organizational independence of the peace movement from existing 
political parties, and makes the exchange between such autonomous 
groups in East and West as the dominant level of peace movement 
politics? 


Yet the history of the emergence of the European peace movement 
shows that left political parties have played and continue to play a vital 
role in constituting its organizational form, formulating its strategic 
goals and embodying the concrete processes of East-West reconciliation 
through the pursuit of a non-aligned democratic socialism.“ For the 
crucial enabling factor (in addition to the immobilism of the blocs) 
which Exterminism ignores is the political space created for such a 
' movement by the deep divisions within the West European establish- 
ments, brought about by the Twin Track decision. Specifically, substan- 
tial elements of European social democracy were beginning to question 
Cold War Atlanticism (adding weight to the increasingly non-aligned 
potential of Eurocommunism), while on some parts of the Right too, 
American nuclear strategy was viewed with unease. Thus the national 
division which the Twin Track decision finally triggered was not a 
horizontal one between mainstream political structures and an emergent 
social and ideological base of anti-nuclear concern, but rather a vertical 
one between Cold War forces and an oppositional swell in which 
the social movement found its necessary organizational form in, and 
simultaneously radicalized, the policies of the opposition parties. 


In many respects the practice of END reflects the main outlines of the 


22 For some relevent discussions of this process sec, Ken Coates ed., Daems and Socsattst Dessecracy, 
Notongham 1975, dem , Herenes, Nottmgham 1981, and Lesteemg For Peace, Nottingham 1987 
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Exterminist perspective. It endorses (from an activist standpoint) the 
isomorphic analysis of the Cold War, and seeks to sustain a vigorously 
independent challenge to both blocs based on a vision of a non-aligned, 
reunified Europe as the key to the diffusion of East-West tensions. As 
a national organization it argues for an alternative British foreign policy 
consisting in moves towards non-provocative defence, a non-aligned 
policy towards the Third World and a new and expanded Ostpolitik 
which would include economic, political and military dimensions. And 
as a decentralized network of ‘working groups’ it attempts to maintain 
support for independent democratic oppositions in the East as a means 
of furthering the citizens’ ‘detente from below’. 


Both the Western and East European aspects of END strategy have been 
focussed on the mobilization of the kind of ambiguities mentioned 
above. While the calls for an alternative foreign policy, and the more 
radical challenge to the elite formulation of such policy might be seen 
as respectively the short and longer-term goals of the movement, on 
closer examination their guiding assumptions are profoundly interde- 
pendent. The construction of an independent, non-aligned British for- 
cign policy presupposes a break with the determination of such policy 
by Cold War forces; and (given the impossibility of progressive state- 
led initiatives) this could be carried through only under the auspices of 
a radical democratic movement. Indeed, it is difficult to see how, without 
such a proviso, the reunification of Europe would not be suffused with 
darker consequences for the East-West confrontation—how, in short, 
the proposed Ostpolitik would not simply be ‘rollback’ by another name. 
The possibility of detaching Eastern Europe from Soviet hegemony by 
such a strategy was, of course, hardly foreign to the minds of American 
policy-makers in the early 19708. The very notion that an Ostpolitik 
could be a priority of British (rather than, say, just West German) 
foreign policy depends upon a context of heightened Cold War tensions 
in which the alternative historical agenda of the peace movement 
commands widespread popular support because it engages directly with 
the major current, contested preoccupations of state policy, (Conversely, 
its objective plausibility inevitably diminishes as the relaxation of ten- 
sions displaces Cold War issues from the policy agenda and diffuses the 
pressure for an alternative foreign policy.) 


Something similar can be said of the engagement with groups in the 
East. In one sense this rests squarely on Thompson’s premise that ‘so 
long as each bloc’s resistance movement can be categorized as the “ally” 
of the Other, it will be easily contained by the forces of exterminism.’™ 
So there must be a detente from below: but does this mean creating 
the popular base for state policies of international reconciliation, or 
contesting the ‘prohibitions and limitations imposed by any national 
state’ on a ‘European-wide campaign in which every kind of exchange 
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takes place’?25 Obviously the latter is entailed directly ın practice even 
though the former must never—insofar as END wishes to remain a peace 
movement—be totally eclipsed; but because of the degree of state 
repression on the one hand and the politics of intra-peace movement 
relations on the other, things are likely to get held up at the stage of 
demands for an expanded civil society, and the pressures for that to be 
regarded as an end in itself (since it challenges the anti-democratic axis 
of exterminism) are strengthened. Nevertheless, the cogency of the 
Exterminist position still rests on the assumption that de-escalatory 
international consequences are involved: the frequent attempts by END% 
to involve the rest of the British peace movement in farther activities 
of international exchange only make sense if there are grounds for 
members of a single-issue campaign to believe that a commitment to 
human sights in Eastern Europe contributes directly to their anti- 
nuclear goals.” And the strategic efficacy of the connection between 
human rights and disarmament (sustained by END on moral as well as 
practical grounds) may actually be only temporary. 


The Moment of ‘Exterminism’ 


There are numerous further questions which could be asked of this 
perspective. For example: what exactly is the provenance of the much 
vaunted ‘civil society’ which the ‘detente from below’ seeks to promote? 
In a weak sense, of course, it refers to a non-governmental political 
realm in which the citizenry may combine lawfully and mount demon- 
strations of protest against state policy, bringing to bear whatever 
legitimate pressures it can muster. Thus Thompson on Soviet society: 
‘I cannot see how the peaceful disposition of these citizens can be, in 
any emergency, an effective restraint upon government.” There appears 
to be no ready explanation of how what is in many respects the most 
expansive civil society on earth—the social formation of the United 
States—co-exists rather unproblematically with the world’s most heavily 
armed state. On the other hand ‘civil society’ is also frequently invoked 
as an alternative socio-political order for Europe prefigured in the 
humanistic and anti-militarist ideology of the peace movement.” The 
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outlines of this utopia are, ıt must be said, perpetually unclear—rarely 
going beyond programmatic lists of human rights and dignities. Are 
property rights to be included among such dignities—or indeed rights 
to medical care or useful employment? 


That said, it 1s of course natural that popular movements discover a 
generic and intensely practical concern with civil liberties; and an 
internationalist practice 1s bound to enhance the importance of such 
liberties. In any case, the importance of Exterminism was not that it 
provided an accurate analysis. What was significant about it was rather 
that, more than any other perspective current in Britain at the time it 
intuited the ideological dynamics of the popular mobilization and 
developed them to envision a means whereby the peace movement, 
through a democratic challenge to existing states, could simultaneously 
confront the nuclear threat on the international terrain where the 
putative reciprocal dynamic of accumulation operated. Its utopianism 
was of a piece with that of the political practice which it articulated: 
*,.. in a sense, as in all political explorations, we are frying to find ont. 
If you are too certain—and decry this [peace movement project] as 
utopian—you could be resisting the very conceptual revolution you 
want.” It answered to what we can indeed describe as the moment of 
Exterminism: both blocs were deploying new and escalatory weapons 
systems in their respective client states; the focus of the military and 
ideological antagonism was very clearly on Europe—as was the destruc- 
tive threat which it invoked; neither side seemed to show any interest 
in serious arms negotiations; popular movements were relentlessly 
identified as agents of the Other by the military—ideological establish- 
ments of each bloc. This very immobilism of the blocs magnified the 
potential significance of an interruption of the escalation in Europe; 
even one state in Europe successfully rejecting Cruise could, it seemed, 
initiate the dissolution of the blocs; and the scale of the anti-nuclear 
mobilization made it appear conceivable that a popular democratic 
explosion could force that rejection, thereby striking a blow to the heart 
of exterminism. All at once, Europe seemed to have become both the 
most dangerous and the weakest link in the Cold War. 


IM. Nuclear States and the International Class Struggle 


Some further consequences of these ambiguities may be illuminated 
by comparing this perspective, its theoretical premisses and strategic 
implications, with a more orthodox interpretation of the arms race. The 
purpose of such a comparison 1s to provide not a measure against which 
to assess the analytical adequacy of Exterminism, but rather a means of 
throwing into clear relief the conceptual framework which Thompson 
offers for comprehending the Cold War and the possibilities of its 
dissolution. Viewed from a Marxist perspective, the Cold War is not a 
disembodied ideological fagade waiting to be shattered by insurgent 
peace movements, but rather a reflection of a very real and dynamic 
conflict of classes, alternative social systems and the states which embody 
such forces. Thus Halliday, for example, modifies an international 
class struggle analysis to include both the conflict between the rval 
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superpowers (in particular the ideological and geopolitical bipolarity 
which this enforces within and between other states in the global system) 
and the specific implications for military strategy of the deployment of 
nuclear weapons.*! For Halliday the nuclear nature of the conflict, and 
the fact that it is refracted through a state-system organized around the 
superpowers, means that what remains essentially the Great Contest— 
i.e. capitalism versus communism as alternative social systems—continu- 
ally reproduces on the ‘surface’ of world politics the arms races, 
competition in the Third World and ideological offensives which 
Thompson portrays as the self-perpetuating dynamics of exterminism. 
Moreover, a close examination of the arms race reveals the overwhelm- 
ing weight of conventional military spending—implying not an idle 
militarism irrationally feeding off itself, but a calculated preparation and 
use of military force for the pursuit of determinate political strategies, 
specifically in the Third World. And the dynamic of the nuclear arms 
race iself, far from being reducible to the reciprocal promptings of 
military—industrial complexes and a barren ideological confrontation, is 
regulated by the Great Contest inasmuch as nuclear superiority is seen 
as the means of freeing conventional force from the paralysis of MAD. 
Thus, while a certain specificity is accorded to the arms race, it is largely 
interpreted as a subordinate component of systemic conflict in general 
(rather than vice versa), and Cold War conjunctures in particular.™ 


In addition to discerning a rational kernel in the arms race, such an 
analysis also suggests a rather different focus for any strategy concerned 
to break the springs of military escalation and confrontation. For if the 
arms race is seen as primarily a function of the Cold War, then the 
priority must be to weaken the grip of the systemic conflict across the 
globe. Thus Halliday argued that a non-nuclear, independent Western 
Europe could subvert the logic of the Cold War in three interrelated 
ways: ‘by reducing the strategic power of the USA, by undermining the 
legitumation for the Soviet hold on Eastern Europe, and by loosening 
the bipolar dynamic that grips the third world’.> 


On the face of it, this project might seem to be closely related to the 
vision of END—indeed Halliday does accord a marked significance to 
the resurgence of the peace movement, and the overlap in the shared 
aspiration to a democratic socialist Europe (Western or reunified) is 
self-evident. But because Halliday sees the Cold War as a conjuncture 
within the general systemic conflict, a radical democratic peace move- 
ment cannot on its own be the agent of its dissolution—the predicament 
is not primarily sustained by the cancellation of democratic prerogatives 
and national/political rights but by the reproduction of class antagonisms 
1n and through state strategies. Thus the respective democratic socialist 
projects differ in their strategic implications: for Halliday the transform- 
ation of the balance of class power—which underpins state strategies— 
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is the central precondition both for a relaxation of Cold Wer tensions 
and a broader challenge to the global grip of the systemic conflict. 
Specifically, a strengthening of the labour movement and other forces 
of the Left within the states of Western Europe, in order to elect 
radical socialist governments committed to a thorough-going social 
transformation and nuclear disarmament, could provide the necessary 
movement for a decisive transformation of class relations on a global 
scale; whereas for Thompson, as we have seen, the radical - democratic 
recovery of citizens’ power—both to dissolve the militarist grip on 
foreign and defence policy and to assert national self-determination— 
directly confronts the exterminist threat to human survival. 


There is a further point which should be remarked here. Underlying 
Halliday’s account is a conception of states as neither ‘mere epiphen- 
omena’, nor ‘the sole or ultimately determinant factors’ of international 
politics, but rather as ‘the institutionalized expression and instruments 
of class rule’, such that the contradictions of social forces and social 
systems are embodied in and projected through state strategies.’ While 
we might suggest that the specificity accorded to the action of states 
deserves further theoretical explication, this conception does at least 
entail that because the latter are seen as involved in a conflict which is 
not simply about itself, they are also seen as having goals, and hence 
also strategies in pursuit of those goals. These strategies may evolve as 
the conditions and opportunities of successive conjunctures dictate and 
allow, and this lends considerable flexibility to the interpretation: the 
analysis of the conflict and goals can survive the assimilation of dramatic 
shifts ın strategy since the three are not conflated to begin with. 


The question posed in the introduction remains: how far has the 
Extermuinist analysis enabled END to remain a relevant and progressive 
voice when the underlying currents which produced the war scare of 
the early ’80s carry the relationship between East and West into a less 
overtly confrontational phase? 


IV. From Containment to Global Confrontation: A 
Reading of State Strategies 


The Marxist position described above also offers a reading of the cxrres# 
conjuncture in superpower and West European politics which again 
highlights the peculiarities of the Exterminist analysis.% In the domain 
of superpower relations there have been three broad developments that 
have altered the character of the Second Cold War. In the first place 
the three central Cold War aims of Reaganomics, military—-Keynesian 
stimulated economic growth, the suppression of intra-Western economic 
conflicts and the application of pressure on the Soviet economy through 
a competitive arms race, had all either failed or backfired by 1985. 
Indeed, the American budget and trade deficits—whatever their long- 
term impact on the domestic economy—have resulted in both a sharpen- 
ing of inter-imperialist rivalries, rather than their suppression, and 
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Congressional pressure on the defence budget. Second, while the USSR 
has been concerned to disentagle itself from risky Third World engage- 
ments (though it continues to support many allies), the American 
attempt to return to ‘Clausewitzian’ principles by gaining a decisive 
advantage in the strategic field, combined with the application of the 
Doctrine in the Third World, proceeds more or less unabated 
with domestic bipartisan support.” Nonetheless, despite the expec- 
tations aroused at the start of the ’80s8, and the awesome conventional 
build-up and the expansion of covert activity, the Reagan Administra- 
tions have proved unable to revive direct US military intervention in 
the Third World as a visibly effective instrument of foreign policy. US 
counter-revolutionary operations have failed to overthrow existing 
regimes (Grenada excepted) and this is likely to remain the case in the 
absence of direct intervention—which American public opinion will 
not at present countenance. The third factor undermining Cold Wat 
bellicosity has been the conjunction of an increasingly ‘lame-duck’, post- 
Irangate Administration with a dynamic new Soviet leadership which 
placed a sweeping programme of bilateral nuclear disarmament 
posals at the centre of its foreign policy agenda, and which was prepared 
to make large concessions in order to achieve them. Gorbachev's 
disarmament initiatives have put the West on the defensive, making it 
more difficult for the US to break out of the nuclear impasse of parity 


and regain strategic superiority. 


Though the failure of American strategy is thus increasingly apparent, 
the outcome of the current transitional phase of international politics is 
still uncertain. For in order to overcome domestic opposition Gorbachev 
requires results in the next few years and a series of dangers threaten 
to confound his purposes. The political and administrative obstacles to 
perestroika in the economic sphere are considerable, and the potential 
opposition here is neither entirely predictable nor by any means defeated. 
Any future uprising in Eastern Europe would create acute dilemmas 
for Soviet strategy—to intervene or not—and could stop the programme 
in its tracks. Similarly a crisis in the Third World in which the USSR 
was forced into a humiliating defeat would have much the same 
implications. Finally, sustained Wester resistance to arms control could 
progressively weaken his position, and it is still far from obvious that 
the American and Soviet motivations behind the INF deal are in any 
sense commensurate. More generally, it seems impossible to say yet 
whether the Western governments have made up their minds about the 
extent to which a reformed Soviet Union is in their interests. 


Over the longer term, and beyond whatever the exigencies of a lame- 
duck Presidency and a US election dictate (summits, INF etc.), the 
underlying goals of American strategy, notably a global confrontation 
with the Soviet Union and a desire to achieve internal change in the 
Fast, remain unaltered. In addition, the roots of the domestic rightward 
shift which put Reaganism in power persist, and current ‘neo-liberal’ 
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Democratic opposition is premised on an acceptance rather than a 
reversal of many of the tenets of Reaganism.** 


Taking the arms race first, despite the excitement surrounding INF, 
there is little indication that either side is relaxing its commitment to 
military competition in high technology conventional weapons, strategic 
nuclear weapons or space research. While the INF deal inevitably 
lowered the padblic profile of the military competition between the super- 
powers, it had almost no perceptible impact on the competition itself. 
This was hardly surprising. Since the linkage between the weapon 
systems involved was a purely ex post facto political one, their linked 
removal (especially given the advent of SLCM deployment) could hardly 
be of great military significance. With respect to the nuclear arms race, 
the INF Agreement, though unprecedented on many counts, was a twist 
but not a tum. Moreover the European deployment of INF had been 
only one of several military components in the attempted displacement 
of the strategy of containment (with its doctrine of MAD) by the policy 
of ‘global confrontation’ (and the associated doctrines of counterforce 
and horizontal escalation). 


The other components included the deployment of high-accuracy coun- 
terforce nuclear missiles (principally MX and Trident D;); the develop- 
ment of an effective ABM and ASAT capability; the “Rogers Plan’ (1983), 
involving the application of emerging technologies to conventional 
forces together with the related FOFA and ALB doctrines; the adoption 
of a forward pre-emptive nuclear Maritime Strategy; and of course the 
huge build-up of conventional forces (routinely equipped with battlefield 
nuclear systems) for purposes of Third World intervention. None of 
these is directly affected by the INF Agreement (though some will 
come under budgetary pressures), and several (notably ASAT, ABM, 
conventional modernization and counterforce) are paralleled by equiva- 
lent (though for the most part less advanced) Soviet programmes. 
And of course, despite Reagan’s post-Summit claims, SDI remains an 
enormous obstacle to auy further accord.4! Far from being reversed, 
the arms race is on the verge of a qualitatively new phase, as both 
arsenals re-equip with first-strike weapons (easily accommodated within 
lower warhead totals) and the technological competition is transposed 
into the field of ABM and space-based systems. 


The thaw in superpower diplomatic relations has also failed, thus far, 
to blunt the (indirect) military confrontation in the Third World. 
Though regional conflicts were high on the Washington Summit agenda, 
leading especially to high media expectations of a deal on Afghanistan, 
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it is far from clear that future developments in that country will lead 
to a peaceful and stable outcome. Elsewhere, the war in Angola con- 
tinued with South African claims of clashes involving Soviet personnel; 
and no ground was given (publicly at any mate) on Nicaragua, despite 
the Arias Plan and an apparently growing Soviet desire to tone down 
its support for the Sandinistas. 


As for Europe the loosening of the ties of Atlanticism seem likely to 
reveal not an independent, social democratic, nuclear-free Europe but 
a nuclear, capitalist West Europe. Ominous moves that may yet 
develop in this direction are already taking shape as the EC widens its 
net to draw in the EFTA partners, creates a unified internal market 
behind external protectionist barriers, and simultaneously enlarges its 
brief to include the co-ordination of foreign policy. There has also been 
both a growing symmetry between the EC and European NATO and an 
emerging crisis of alignment among the European neutrals. The 
revival of the EDC in the form of the West European Union (WEU) is 
of crucial significance here: it could link the EC to NATO as a second 
pillar of the Alliance or it could presage the transformation of West 
Europe into a capitalist bloc with its own distinct security and foreign 


policy. 


The precise future alignments of Britain, France and West Germany are 
as yet unclear as they search for viable post-Atlanticist alternatives. 
Strains within the NATO alliance in particular, and in the West more 
generally, are aggravated by American attempts to reassert its global 
ambitions in the face of the possible emergence of competitive regional 
trading blocs (or at least strongly divergent interests over international 
trade and monetary policy) centred around West Europe and Japan. 
Whether the future promises an incipient regionalization of the world 
economy and the decline of US hegemony, or merely a shift of the locus 
of that hegemony from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the consequences for 
European Atlanticism are profoundly unsettling. Moreover, given the 
political conflicts associated with the decline and/or realignment of US 
hegemony, co-operative solutions to economic instability are increas- 
ingly hard to find. 


This has important implications for Western unity. For the US, three 
major factors among others will increasingly govern the direction of its 
European policy. In the first place, the dominant economic pull for the 
American economy is now the Pacific Basin which is both the fastest 
growing area of the world economy and by far the most serious 
challenge to US competitiveness. Thus the economic rationale of their 
military commitment to Europe is being eroded, and the attractions of 
stimulating a Japanese defence build-up are correspondingly increased: 
the economic benefits of channelling the Japanese trade surplus into 
domestic military spending reinforce the longer-term logic of the stra- 
tegic shift (a shift that would be reinforced by any Sino~Soviet rapproch- 
ment). At the same time, the combination of political problems of | 
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bloc management and worsening budgetary constraints dictate the 
advantages of a rationalization of the US military competition with the 
USSR at the strategic level—through SDI, etc.—while cutting costs 
elsewhere. This could involve the removal of land-based intermediate 
nuclear weapons and considerable numbers of American personnel from 
West Europe. And finally, the American desire to reassert strategic 
superiority combined with the build-up of conventional forces, rapid 
deployment capacities, basing in Third World states, etc. reflects the 
aim of regaining a credible capacity to intervene, and deter, in the Third 
World.“ In this context the US will encourage the (often willing) 
European powers to build up conventional forces in order to play a 
subordinate role in American-led intervention throughout the Third 
World—this is one of the meanings of recent events in the Gulf. 


Europe’s New Role in America’s World 


The early 19808 witnessed a war of succession in the American foreign 
policy and strategic establishment.45 On the one hand, there were 
those advocating ‘no first use’, elimination of the escalation spectrum, 
increased conventional defences and a reduced level of strategic deter- 
rence. On the other, there were the ‘nuclear use theorists’ (NUTS), who 
saw warfighting strategies as 2 way of transforming the escalation 
ladders of flexible response into an offensive posture of ‘extended 
deterrence’. The temporary resolution of this debate in favour of the 
latter began with Carter’s Presidential Directive 59, issued in summer 
1980, which endorsed a countervailing strategy; and this fitted in with 
the counterforce nature of pre-existing targeting. At a doctrinal level 
this shift was the outcome of the identification of two flaws in the 
existing strategy of flexible response: there could be no guarantee that 
competitive escalation could be concluded on terms favourable to the 
US, and the strategy therefore did not include a persuasive vision of 
how the application of force could promote the attainment of political 
objectives. 


This rehewed desire to be able to project American military power to 
farther political and economic goals had new implications for ‘Europe’s 
role in America’s world’. American strategies were well aware that ‘the 
Eastern market might provide an alternative to the kind of strong 
mulitary—industrial complex that props up (and orients) American tech- 
nology. Put the other way round, Germany’s only alternative to the 
Eastern trade might be to develop a strong military-industrial complex 
of its own.’47 In this context the deployment of Cruise and Pershing 
II missiles can be seen as helping to couple Europe politically and 
economically to America’s Third World and global confrontation strate- 
gies. Their strictly military role could soon be taken over by sea-based 
missiles: but ‘politically, they help to “couple” Europe to American’s 
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global strategy, while at the same ume psychologically “de-coupling”’ 
Europe from American’s “strategic umbrella” is the may somght by Amer- 
ican leaders 2% 


Behind this shift lay the potential West European opening to the East 
that detente made possible, and to the Third World in the vacuum that 
followed the collapse of the Nixon Doctrine in Iran. The European 
allies would now have to be roped into a renewed imperialist offensive 
to counter the expansion of East-West trade and the assertion of 
Third World power. In particular, with the exhaustion of the oil-profit 
recycling strategy of the ’7os, any potential of West Europe to pursue 
an independent detente and/or bilateral and preferential deals with the 
Third World (especially the OPEC states) had to be averted. Thus, in 
sum, the American Right’s strategy for Europe involved the stimulation 
of a new Gaullism. “The first security initiative taken within the frame- 
work of the WEU was the decision by Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands 
to send minesweepers to the Gulf, and by West Germany to transfer 
ships from the North Sea to the Mediterranean,’#? 


In this scenario an INF deal may signify nothing more than the successful 
culmination of the reorientation of American strategic focus away from 
Europe, detente and containment, and towards global confrontation, a 
rationalized strategic nuclear competition, and increased Third World 
intervention and policing. What we do not see is any indication that 
the INF Agreement, by loosening the bonds of superpower domination, 
is promoting the emergence of either a non-aligned or a denuclearized 
Europe. 


Where this interpretation contrasts most directly with the current 
thinking of END is in its recognition that the policies of the state, even 
when resulting in acts of partial disarmament, never cease to be part of 
an evolving state strategy for managing political shifts and pressures— 
whether the latter are generated domestically or in the international 
system. This is certainly not to say that pressure cannct be brought 
successfully to bear on state policy; but it does expose the vulnerability 
to outflanking tactics of a movement whose political perspective leans 
towards a unilinear model of exterminist accumulation. Specifically, 
while the peace movement naturally attempts to readin the current pass 
the signs of its own success or failure in breaking the grip of extermin- 
ism, the reality may be that neither reading captures the nature of the 
new challenge which it faces. 


V. After Exterminism 


None of these developments, of course, is news to END. The Joarma/ 
has for many months been peppered with explicit references to this 
possibility of an emergent West European bloc, and there have been 
few illusions concerning the motivations of the superpowers or the 
European allies in the recent INF negotiations—despite the occasional 
wild suggestion that Gorbachev’s international programme is premised 
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on an acceptance of the peace movement’s argument, and that the thaw 
in superpower relations 1s the effect of peace movement pressure. But 
what is also evident is that this awareness has not yet formed a part of 
END’s assessment of the peace movement’s role in the current conjunc- 
ture: the terms in which END has interpreted the events of 1986-88 
indicate how far it continues to define itself as part of a consciously 
anti-exterminist movement which, having witnessed a partial realization 
of its goals, anticipates their fuller achievement through the unstinting 
pursuit of its existing strategy.‘! 


To date, this interpretation has focused on three sets of related issues: 
the implications of perestroika, changes in military strategy in East and 
West, and the role of social movements in a beyond-the-blocs politics. 
So far as the first of these is concerned, the perestroika of the Gorbachev 
era is seen as providing ‘permission’ for a limited development of 
opposition in the East, and this can be used by social movements to 
advance the cause of an independent civil society in those countries. 
Perestroika also has implications for the relations between the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. The Soviet attitude is, however, recognized as deeply 
ambivalent. On the one hand, greater national autonomy for the East 
European countries is being discussed, and the traditional insistence on 
the Soviet model of socialism as the exclusive source of socialist 
orthodoxy is being revised. On the other hand, as in previous phases 
of liberalization, the limits of Soviet tolerance for East European 
experimentation are not indicated in advance. 


Secondly, it is argued that (together with the momentum of Gorbachev’s 
arms proposals) the new concept of ‘reasonable sufficiency’ in Soviet 
military thinking, which breaks with the escalatory notion of nuclear 
deterrence and the fetish of ‘balance’, has severely compromised the 
idea of ‘flexible response’ as a rationale for the West’s military posture. 
The resultant disarray within NATO opens the possibility that related 
ideas of non-provocative conventional defence can be put onto the 
West’s agenda too. The assumption here is presumably that the partial 
military disclocation of the Atlanticist bloc (through the ‘crisis of flexible 
response’) entails some undermining of the supports of European 
militarism itself. More generally, the Soviet ‘peace offensive’ and the 
signs of openness in the East compromise the degree to which western 
politicians can deploy the ‘Soviet threat’ for the purposes of bloc and 
domestic political management. 


Thirdly, and finally, END has redoubled its emphasis on the evolving 


so ‘It was public pressure, exerted throagh the democratic process, that brought about a renewed US 
terer m detente ’ ‘Nice Smiles’, M Kaldor, END Journal Editorial, Dec/Jan 85/6. ‘Gorbachev ded 
accept the zero option And ss he bes made clear m meny speeches, be did so because he had accepted 
the peace movement argument.’ ‘A Project for the 19908’, M Kaldor, END Jemraed Echtoral, Dec} 
Jan 87/8 
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role of citizens’ action from below in challenging the blocs. Here both 
the interdependence of autonomous opposition movements in East 
and West and the transformative potential of citizens’ ‘anti-political’ 
organizations in the East continue to be stressed. Taking the first of 
these, breaking the inverted cold war bonding on both sides has 
involved a difficult but vital collaborative process. In the early years, 
END visitors found considerable Eastern resistance to the exclusive 
priority given by Western peace movements to the nuclear threat: the 
Eastern Europeans’ dominant experience of the blocs was the routine 
denial of their civil, political and national rights; and NATO’s nuclear 
weapons were frequently seen as a vital restraint on harsher Soviet 
repression. It was thus only through END’s incorporation of this 
Eastern European perspective (in the subsequent affirmation of the 
‘indivisibility of peace’ 5) that the movements could create for each 
other the political and ideological space for genuinely independent 
opposition on both sides to the same bloc system. The success of this 
policy is held to be illustrated by the emergence of the Polish group 
‘Freedom and Peace’ (WiP). For although this still comprises a range of 
divergent positions on Western nuclear arsenals, the significance of the 
hard-won phrase ‘Freedom and Peace’ shows how much progress has 
been made—particularly in fiercely nationalistic Poland. The con- 
ditions of this possibility should however be noted in their significance 
for peace-movement politics: they underline the overwhelming pnority 
of solidarity with the ‘independents’ in the East, and entail that where 
tactical decisions have to be made by END over responses to reforming 
officialdom, the ‘needs of the independents should never be 
compromised. 


This insistence on an indissoluble link between peace and human rights 
derives partly from the practical exigencies mentioned above. But it 
rests also on the crucial agency accorded in the Extermunist analysis to 
the growth of non-aligned social movements on both sides. It is 
because such growth is seen as the only way to secure genuine peaceful 
coexistence that some in END believe that absolute priority must be 
given to fostering relations with oppositional groups in the East, even 
if this means refusing dialogue with ruling parties and official peace 
organizations. 


While no new (post-INF) common focus of anti-Cold War mobilization 
has emerged (bar struggles for the right of conscientious objection), the 

connected theme of ‘anti-politics’ shows signs of cohering (in END 
thinking) around issues more commonly associated with the Green 
movement. Thus, particularly since Chernobyl, the growth of citizens’ 
ecological groups in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the GDR— 
as well as in the Soviet Union—has evoked special interest. 55 There is 
hope in some quarters that apparent proliferation of such activities in 
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the relaxed atmosphere of g/eswest might soon provide the basis for a 
campaign across nation-states and across the blocs—which could repro- 
duce the common mobilizing focus of the Cruise/SS-z0 issue. Although 
this perspective is entirely consonant with Thompson’s call to refuse 
the common, ‘human ecological threat’, it does of course lie at some 
remove from a direct engagement with the issues of nuclear weapons. 
Nevertheless, such groups as VIP, Charter 77, the Danube Circle etc. 
are seen to presage the determined expansion of civil society as an ‘anti- 
political’ challenge to the existing official structures of power whose 
policies sustain the bloc confrontation. 


Ambiguities and Contradictions 


The steadily mounting contradictions between the linked Exterminist 
categories of human rights/EKurope/denuclearization have gone virtually 
unregarded. Most obviously, the events of the last year or so seem to 
contradict directly the fundamental assumptions (a) that moves towards 
the relaxation of Cold War tensions could not come from either of the 
aggravated poles of the exterminist structure—or at any rate that 
Mutually Aggravated Destruction and a reunified Europe were the only 
possible outcomes of the crisis over Cruise; and (b) that Cold War 
tensions in Europe were reducible to superpower occupation. Moreover 
the appotated agent of the de-escalation, the mobilization of a radical 
democratic ‘detente from below’, cannot be seen as the cause of these 
developments; and the insertion of such a strategy into the reforming 
atmosphere of perestroika is far from unproblematic. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, END continues to interpret the signficance of the international 
process in terms of an incipient dissolution of the blocs as envisaged in 
the original analysis—perestrotke as ‘permission’, and INF as ‘crisis of 
flexible response’. And the unnoticed collapse of the ideological con- 
ditions of an internationalist anti-bloc peace movement strategy increas- 
ingly deflects these abiding emphases of END into a trajectory which, 
paradoxically, may carry it, oblivious, into the backwaters of the very 
systemic conflict it has sought to transcend. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the moment of Exterminism for 
the present argument is the way it was able to accommodate ar 
ambiguity which subsequent events have rendered problematic. Theoreti- 
cally, there seemed to be no need to offer an account of state policy as 
distinct from the monolithic exterminism of the blocs (because of the 
multinational NATO deployment)—though of course these have never 
been fully assimilable; and practically, opposition to the weapons 
systems was married both to an assertion of popular democratic rights 
and a (patriotic) rejection of the international hegemony of the blocs— 
though in fact the recovery or reassertion of an independent civil society 
has no obvious consequences for the foreign and military policies of 
the state. But once the European countries have disclosed their own 
indigenous ss/earpbilia, the anti-bloc ideology (taken on its own) loses 
any secessary connection with either the nuclear arms race or the Cold 
War. In any case the peace movement never did constitute itself as an 
independent organization which could serve as a prototype for such an 
autonomous civil society. Opposition to Cruise and Pershing could be 
seen 2s 2 transitional demand which connected an attempt to influence 


the direction of state policy with a challenge that sought to transform 
the structures of exterminism—and which thereby united the range of 
oppositional interests concerned. i 


What is new, then, in the current pass is, first, that state strategies have 
visibly diverged from the course charted for them by the Exterminist 
analysis, and this has confounded END’s geopolitical aspirations for the 
peace movement, so that the former’s original analysis is increasingly 
tangential to the debates over the direction of state policy. And, second, 
in the absence of the transitional demands on the state which allowed 
those aspirations, END is left with only one pole of the ambiguity—the 
democratic transformation of exterminist structures through citizens’ 
detente. The danger is that this struggle for human and political rights 
in civil society in the East is nevertheless assumed still to have direct 
implications for the progress of East-West disarmament and the con- 
struction of a reunified, denuclearized Europe—even after the conditions 
which made it a plausible “‘beyond-the-blocs’ strategy have passed. 
While the resultant concentration on East-West intra-peace movement 
relations is a logical focus for END, its consciously anti-exterminist 
perspective may progressively (as the geopolitical cogency of Extermi- 
nism recedes with the conjuncture of Cruise deployment) define its 
disengagement from the tasks of mobilizing pressure against strategies 
of the British state—except in the form of increasingly improbable 
demands for policies of Ostpolitik, non-alignment etc. 


If the newly restricted purview of the END analysis tends to exclude a 
consciously articulated engagement with changing state strategies, there 
are on the other hand a range of activist perspectives, previously 
regulated by the overriding geopolitical objectives of the movement, 
which are now coming to the fore in a way which would confirm that 
exclusion. Specifically, with the divergence of popular democratic and 
(directive) national projects, currents of anarchist thinking and strategy 
have found a new prominence. The conceptual exclusion zone around 
the idea of the state—which reflected (and in Thompson’s thinking still 
does reflect) the confluence of political and geographical aspirations— 
has been breached; an anarchist concern with the construction of a 
(stateless) civil society is elevated as a self-evident value, and is explicitly 
opposed to strategies which seek to mobilize the agency of the state. 
Thus Lynne Jones has argued from this perspective: ‘The main division 
is not between East and West but between those who see the established 
power structures as part of the problem (and therefore wish to challenge 
them) and those who see them as part of the solution and wish to 
support them. ... We can no longer rely on an alliance with socialist 
or social democratic parties to achieve our goals, if only because they 
seem to have become politically redundant. We have to create an 
effective political opposition with or without them. Increased activism 
in Eastern Europe and the opening up of the Soviet Union mean that 
the possibilities for a joint East-West agenda are much greater today 
than at any time in recent years. New situations need new insti- 
tutions... . what is now required is precisely a “league of opposi- 
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tions”.’57 In a less pronounced form, similar assumptions suffuse the 
growing preoccupation with an East-West alliance of ecological and 
anti-nuclear movements; in both cases the ostensible issues are seen as 
the means of generating and focusing demands for an expanded civil 
society in the East and popular protest in the West which will challenge 
existing state structures. 


Quite apart from the forms of political mobilization which this perspec- 
tive devalues, its premises are, we would suggest, fundamentally miscon- 
strued. The implied outright dismissal of any engagement with state 
strategies involves straining the obvious truism that the exercise of state 
power depends upon the co-operation of the population, into the fallacy 
that the refusal of co-operation by the population actually forms the 
basis of an alternative (stateless) social order. For in fact state power 
is not reducible either to the contractual abrogation of individual rights 
and powers or (as in Marxist formulations) to the superstructural 
complement of class power at the base. No recovery of individual rights 
or reappropriation of the means of production dissolves the state’s 
monopoly over the means of violence which underpins its generic 
power. Moreover, this power of the state is directly and continuensly 
imbricated with the constitution of civil society, and the relation between 
the two is a dialectical one in which neither can be finally cancelled. 
The interests served by state power, the form in which it is deployed, 
the means by which it is held accountable, and the policies which it 
pursues are all subject to modification in this ‘dialectic of control’; but 
to perceive the state itself as something to be either opposed or 
supported is actually to deny the possibility of a transformative politics 
that seeks to modify this dialectic in a progressive direction. What is 
more, since the central front in shir campaign is boxed to be the dissident 
struggle for political rights in Eastern Europe, the disenchantment 
(resulting from the decline of the movement’s parliamentary influence 
in the West) with any party political process has the effect, willy-nilly, 
of recasting its anti-cold-war ideology in the classic posture of cold 
war—and precisely at 2 time of unprecedented and precarious political 
reform in the East. This degeneration is reflected simultaneously in 
other European peace groups which have stressed the Exterminist 
‘detente from below’, and was cause of considerable friction at the 
1987 END Convention in Coventry. The irony is that this trend, if 
sustained, would place END’s strategy in direct contrast with the original 
anti-exterminist vision, which struggled to recover in the ambiguities 
and possibilities of a determinate histoncal conjuncture precisely the 
form of a transformative politics long repressed by the Cold War. 


We should clarify the significance of this point a little further with 
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respect to what is left of END’s domestic political strategy. Western 
European and British politics, though still covered quite ably in the 
Journal, seem to figure less and less in internal discussions of the 
goals of the organization. This waning star finally came to earth with 
something of a bump at the 1987 CND Convention where, under the 
pressure of the INF deal, the major debates resounded to calls for an 
alternative British foreign policy: this circumstance highlighted the 
unlooked-for paradox that while END had been advocating such a policy 
for 74 years, its long-awaited opportunity to convince the rest of the 
British peace movement would probably now be missed for the lack of 
anything concrete to say on the matter. This is not altogether surprising. 
As noted above, END’s ‘alternative foreign policy’ was relevant only so 
long as it found a mass resonance in a national campaign making 
transitional demands on the state, at a time when existing policy was 
seen as courting the danger of war. Once the perceived danger has 
passed, and the thundering issues of war and peace have dissolved back 
into the routine management of geopolitical and economic interests, 
then arguments for alternatives need to be at once more informed and 
more realistic. It is not difficult to understand how, in these circum- 
stances, the desire of END for a direct engagement with exterminism 
should increasingly be concentrated on the immediate confrontations 
offered by the ‘detente from below’. As the Editor of the END Jexrzal 
expressed it, musing on the 1986 END Convention, held in a Paris 
suburb: “The almost complete lack of interest in the Convention shown 
by the French media added to the sense of being nowhere in particu- 
lar. . . . I felt that we might have been better off holding an underground 
mecting in Eastern Europe: there at least we would have provided a 
focus for the secret police and the Convention would have become 
something of a talking point on the underground political grapevine. 


Conclusions 


The remarkable exponential growth and vigorous campaigning of the 
West European peace movements during the Second Cold War made a 
real impact on the political life of the West which must be recognized 
in both tts incisiveness and its diversity. Not only did they mobilize, 
unify and articulate what was undoubtedly the most significant ground- 
swell of popular opposition to cold war policies and ideology; they also 
used this to raise the generic issue of the nuclear threat (together with 
the related issues of state militarism and the conduct of international 
relations) to the level of a buming question in the national politics of 
the day. And while the goals of the campaign focused on government 
policy (specifically, the reversal of INF deployment decisions) the sheer 
institutional and disciplinary range of its extra-parliamentary articulation 
is worth celebrating. The demands of the peace movement affected the 
internal politics of local authorities, trade unions, the churches, the 
education system, the medical and academic establishments, the women’s 
and ecological movements, multiplying the terrains of ideological strug- 
gle and augmenting month by month the variety of distinctive anti- 
nuclear affirmations. The nuclear-free zones, the attempt to promote 
‘peace studies’ in the schools, the sweeping proposals for arms industry 
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conversion in the unions, not to mention the high tide of unilateralism 
in the constituency Labour party, will not disappear overnight. Less 
visibly, the political consequences of the mobilization will continue to 
evolve (as did those of the first CND and VSC upheavals of the 508 and 608) 
in the many activist trajectories which originated in a peace movement 
radicalization: for of course the membership of the movement was domi- 
nated numerically by a new generation. 


Nor would it be true to say thet the upsurge did not translate into any 
political effect. Governments wobbled in Holland and Denmark; and 
there is no telling exactly how far the anti-nuclear radicalizing of Social 
Democracy across Northern Europe and of Eurocommunism in the 
South, by promoting US establishment fears that NATO was in danger 
of becoming an increasingly and exclusively right-wing nuclear club, 
may have stayed the Administration’s hand from further acts of military 
and political provocation.*! But perhaps the single most widely recogni- 
zed effect of peace movement pressure, the Zero Option proposal of 
November 1981, is also the most representative in its ambiguity. 


Some aspects of this ambiguity have been indicated above, but it is 
worth recapitulating briefly the sequence of political meanings through 
which the Zero Option has been successively transposed on its journey- 
from the streets of Europe to the Treaty—signing room of the White 
House. It began as the central demand of the European peace movement, 
a symbol of the latter’s non-alignment and an anticipation of how the 
reciprocal arms race could be interrupted in a reassertion of European 
popular sovereignty. It was next taken up by the Reagan Administration 
at Geneva, and thereby became also the propaganda legitimation for 
the deployment of Cruise and Pershing I. These competing meanings 
battled it out fruitlessly over the next 4-5 years while the progressive 
deployment of INF on both sides and the advent of a new Soviet 
leadership no longer bound by the negotiating position of its prede- 
cessors transformed again both the numerical and the political equation 
which the Zero Option entailed.@ Finally, the Zero Option became 
simultaneously the vehicle of a new Soviet drive for detente with the 
West, an additional spur to a possible semi-independent West European 
military build-up, and (perhaps) the gateway to a longer-term geopoliti- 
cal reorientation of America’s strategic posture. 


This is not to say that the INF Agreement has none of the positive 
consequences hoped for by the peace movement. For it does of course 
confirm how far the diplomatic strategies of both sides have moved 
from a direct interest in Cold War hostilities. And insofar as it bas 
been officially proclaimed as the first ever measure of multilateral 
disarmament, it will support the ideological momentum of the prospect- 
ive new detente. The unprecedentedly detailed provisions for verifi- 
cation will also presumably assist the case for further agreements. But 
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the fact that the superpowers have taken up the vocabulary of the peace 
movement, and have recognized the political value of playing to the 
concerns ıt articulated, in the pursuit of their respective international 
goals, emphatically does #o¢ mean that they have adopted, or are being 
forced to implement, the peace movement’s agenda. In this sense, the 
overriding aspiration of the peace movement to a ‘head-on’ engagement 
with the arms race inevitably went unrealized; and if we ask again ‘what 
would have to be the case for such an aspiration to be politically 
credible’, then the major reasons for this failure are apparent enough. 


We have argued that the current predicament of END and its involuntary 
distortions of the Exterminist vision result largely from the pressures 
of a growing contradiction between an ideologically necessary and 
superficially plausible account of the world of the early 808, and the less 
assimilable international scene of today. These pressures are at work 
elsewhere too, in the faltering of CND and the multiplying fractures in 
the cohesion of the West European movement as a whole.© Thus the 
peace movement was not simply outmanoeuvred. It would, we suggest, 
be wrong to speak as if some alternative analysis—hence strategy— 
would have served it better. Such a suggestion ignores the deep 
interdependence between the utopian aspiration and the distinctive 
ideology of the mobilization: the historical agency of the peace move- 
ment, its ambitions predicated upon an analysis extrapolated from a 
core of moral concerns, hes perforce been a staggered one. And given 
the reality of the processes it challenged, and the nature of the political 
currents it mobilized, this effect would almost certainly have been even 
more pronounced had the campaign reached closer to its goals. 


As a result, the peace movement now finds itself faced with the kind 
of political choices for which Exterminism could not have prepared 
it—choices which force it precisely to go beyond the indivisibility of 
peace which has been so central to its ideology. The most crucial of 
these obviously concerns the appropriate responses to Gorbachev’s 
disarmament proposals. Assembled in Coventry at the 1987 END Conven- 
tion,® the movement as a whole exhibited a real confusion as to whether 
the perestroika is an irresistible invitation to push home radical demands 
on behalf of Eastern independents, or a growing political space within 
the structures of communist power for constructive dialogue with the 
Western Left which it must be the distinctive task of the peace movement 
to promote. Thus on the one hand, Mient Jan Faber (of the Dutch IKV) 
suggested at Coventry that following the disarray in NATO over INF, 
the next goal of the peace movement must be to destabilize the Warsaw 
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Treaty Organization. This position has since been echoed within END 
in the claim that Soviet troop reductions in Eastern Europe should be 
called for as evidence of the seriousness of the ‘new thinking’. On the 
other hand, the controversial presence at Coventry of the East European 
Peace Committees was partly a result of the insistence by the German 
SPD that a space be found for a ‘detente froin above’. 


Dialogue with reforming officialdom was neither something that was 
conceivable in the state of heightened Cold War immobilism and 
repression, nor something that was envisioned in the Exterminist analy- 
sis: precisely its absence determined the strategy of the movement. But ° 
an alternative analysis of the Soviet system, and one strongly urged on 
the Western peace movement by Roy Medvedev, has always maintained 
that the best hope for social change can only come from reformist 
currents within the Party, supported by a socialist opposition—of the 
kind now possibly represented by the Soviet Federation of Socialist 
Clubs. In this latter perspective the role of the Western peace movement 
is not defined in terms of the testing of the limits of glasmest. It consists 
rather in helping to sustain i the West one vital condition for the success 
of those reforms, namely a genuine detente. 


66 The dilemmas of this position have been well expressed by Fred Halhdsy:‘, new oppoctnortics 
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Naila Kabeer 


Subordination and Struggle: Women in 


Bangladesh 


Bangladesh belongs to what has been described as a belt of ‘classic patriarchy’! 
which stretches from northern Africa across the Middle East to the northern 
plains of the Indian sub-continent.* The social structures in this belt are 
characterized by their institutionalization of extremely restrictive codes of 
behaviour for women. They stand in marked contrast to the societies of 
south India and much of Southeast Asia whose institutions and practices 
permit a more egalitarian system of gender relations.? In as much as both 
Muslim and non-Muslim societies are encompassed within this belt, Islam is 
only partially implicated in their extreme forms of female subordination. 
What the societies have in common are the practice of rigid gender segre- 
gation, specific forms of family and kinship and a powerful ideology linking 
family honour to female virtue. Men are entrusted with safeguarding family 
honour through their control over female members; they are backed by 
complex social arrangements which ensure the protection—and dependence— 
of women. 
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While the dominant ideology governing relations between women and 
men in Bangladesh is Islam, it is not the same version that prevails in 
West Asia or even in Pakistan of which it was once part. As a social 
force, Islam is tempered or reinforced by the cultural context into which 
it is introduced. Bangladesh’s location has made it resistant to the 
‘divine, theocratic, centralist and establishment-based’ version of Islam, 
linked to Arabic learning and oriented to the Middle East, practised for 
instance in Pakistan.’ In terms of its cultural location, it lies on the far 
eastern frontier of classic patriarchy, at its point of transition to the 
more ‘feminine’ cultures of Burma and the rest of Southeast Asia. 
Indeed, there 1s some evidence that the original cultivators of the Bengal 
delta came from Southeast Asia and introduced their own belief systems 
into the region. The country’s geographical location on the periphery 
of the Indian subcontinent, its complex network of rivers and massive 
annual flooding, meant that it remained isolated for several centuries 
from north Indian peasant culture. The great religions of India— 
Brabminical Hinduism, with its caste stratification, and Islam—reached 
Bengal later than the rest of northern India. Each was imposed ın turn 
on a pre-existing folk culture whose beliefs and customs can still be 
detected beneath the edifices constructed by formal religions. Beliefs 
about the land and the seasons, about pollution, sexuality and childbirth, 
about kinship and fate, about ghosts, demons and holy men are shared 
by Muslim and Hindu peasant alike and are essentially Bengali beliefs, 
the ‘little tradition’. In addition, other aspects of culture—songgs, art, 
literature, cinema, language, apparel, and diet—also transcend political 
and religious boundaries with Hindu West Bengal. 


As a result, there are ingrained tenstons between what is considered 
Bengali about the Bangladeshi identity and what is considered Islamic. 
Many aspects of the indigenous culture were regarded as products of 
Hindu influence by Pakistan’s ruling Muslim fraternity and underlay its 
deep fear and resistance to the prospect of Bengali rule in 1971. Despite 
the efforts of the country’s military regime, tensions in the national 
identity continue to impede mobilization of popular grassroots support 
for the kind of Islamic fundamentalism that characterizes state policy’ 
towards women in Pakistan today. In any attempt to analyse women’s 
subordination in Bangladesh, therefore, it is not sufficient to point to 
the ideology and practices of Islam. The fact that many of the structures 
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of subordination pre-date Islam and are shared with Hindu northern 
India suggest that these latter must also be brought into the analysis. 


The following account of the situation of women in Bangladesh is 
divided into three parts. The introductory section provides a historical 
background, touching briefly on the social implications of the develop- 
ment processes instituted in the country at different stages of its recent 
history. The second section analyses the structures of women’s 
oppression in Bangladesh. The final section examines attempts that have 
been and are being made to transform the situation of Bangladeshi 
women. 


I. Historical Background 
The Pakistan Era 


In 1947, two hundred years of British rule in the Indian subcontinent 
came to an end when India was granted independence. At the same 
time, 2 homeland was created for the Muslims of India by carving a 
new nation out of the eastern (East Bengal) and north-western (Sind, 
Baluchistan, Northwest Frontier Province and West Punjab) extremities 
of the country. They became respectively known as East and West 
Pakistan. (Throughout this article, Pakistan refers to what was pre- 
viously known as West Pakistan; Bangladesh or East Bengal refers to 
what was previously known as East Pakistan.) The rationale for the 
new state of Pakistan was essentially theological; Islam was the sole 
principle of nationhood unifying two widely disparate units, separated 
not only by a thousand miles of hostile Indian territory, but by sharp 
cultural and linguistic differences. 


Twenty-four years after partition, the province of East Bengal became 
the independent state of Bangladesh. In the intervening period, it had 
been systematically reduced to the status of a colony by a West Pakistan- 
based ruling class. Foreign exchange, a vital but scarce resource for 
developing countries, was earned by the export of East Bengal’s agricul- 
tural commodities, but used to finance industrial investment in West 
Pakistan. The eastern province also acted as a protected market for its 
manufactured goods. The consequent disparity in the development of 
the two wings sparked off a mass movement for regional autonomy 
among the Bengali population and led to an overwhelming victory on 
this platform for the Awami League in the national elections in Decem- 
ber, 1970. This was interpreted by the Pakistani ruling class as a threat 
to the national integrity. A vicious military crackdown ensued in March 
1971, culminating nine months later in the establishment of a People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh. 


In many ways, the impetus for an independent Bangladesh was a logical 
byproduct of the ‘decade of development’ inaugurated under the regime 
of Ayub Khan and cited as a model of capitalist success by the 
international planning community. Development policy in the Pakistan 
era identified economic growth with the creation of an industrial base. 
To finance this, the government followed a deliberate strategy of 
fostering economic disparity, by diverting the surplus generated in the 
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agricultural sector into the hands of a small class of entrepreneurs based 
in West Pakistan. The rationale for this strategy was summed up in a 
succinct fashion by one of the US advisers to the Pakistan Planning 
Commission: ‘Great inequalities were necessary in order to create 
industry and industrialists . . . the concentration of income in industry 
facilitates the savings which finance development.”* 


Tt was the peasantry, the backbone of a predominantly agricultural 
economy, which had to be squeezed in order to provide investible funds 
for the industrial sector. The consequences of this strategy were no 
different from those in other Third World countries that embarked on 
similar programmes of industrialization: an increase in the rate of 
economic growth purchased at the price of growing impoverishment 
and polarization in the countryside. In the case of Pakistan, however, 
the contradictions were exacerbated by the regional dimension; the 
transfer of wealth from the peasantry to the rising entrepreneurial class- 
also represented a transfer from East to West Pakistan. While it was 
recognized that the peasantry were bearing the brunt of the drive to 
industrialize, the low priority assigned to their interests by development 
planners was justified by the conventional wisdom of the ‘trickle-down 
theory’ of economic growth: ‘Inequalities in income contribute to the 
growth of the economy which makes possible a real improvement for 
the lower income groups.’5 


The planners were even more reticent about the benefits of development 
for women. Women’s interests were implicitly subsumed under the 
interests of the population as a whole and it was assumed that the trickle 
down of benefits would finally make its way to them. As one US~AID 
economist acknowledged with the wisdom of hindsight, ‘I admit to an 
early misconception that the female half of the population naturally 
benefits from overall growth. I now recognize a few of the problems 
that a male-dominated society causes and the economic advantages 
to be gained from female participation in achieving developmental 
objectives. In almost all areas of development women were either 
adversely affected or simply bypassed: agricultural extension work and 
land reform schemes had little relevance to them because they were 
seldom permitted to own land and because of their tightly circumscribed 
role in the agricultural process. The mechanization of rice husking, 
weaving and fishnet manufacture all encroached on the few areas of 
work and employment permitted to women within the traditional 
division of labour. 


There was—and still is—one policy area, however, in which women 
have always appeared in the forefront: population control programmes. 
Given an economic strategy dominated by the drive to accumulate 
investment funds, it was inevitable that population growth was seen as 
an inhibiting factor on the country’s ability to generate savings. Less 
clearly articulated, but equally compelling, were the fears of the national 
ruling class and its international allies that untrammelled birth rates 


4 Cited in Richard Nations, ‘Palestin. Class am Cely’, NLR 68, pp 3-26. 
5 Ibid. 
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would threaten the fragile balance between rulers and ruled and lead to 
political instability and economic chaos. Since the early 1960s, women 
have been the target of unceasing campaigns, combining various degrees 
of persuasion and coercion, to ‘motivate’ them to adopt family planning 
measures. Considerations of women’s rights, interests or safety have 
not played 2 major part in these campaigns. Bangladesh continues to 
be the dumping ground for various forms of birth control technology— 
most recently Depo Provera and Norplant—which have been inad- 
equately tested and are often banned in their country of origin. In spite 
of a highly publicized progressive Drugs Policy aimed at curbing the 
influence of the multinationals and encouraging domestic production 
of essential drugs, there has been no attempt so far to ban these 
controversial methods or to encourage the local development of safer 
forms of contraception. 


The Post-Liberation Era 


Since Liberation, a Bangladeshi ruling class, composed of an unstable 
class alliance of an underdeveloped industrial bourgeoisie, the military 
and the bureaucracy, has been in power. Shifts in the balance of power 
within the ruling alliance have generated contradictory pressures on the 
national development agenda, leading to reversals and conflicts in policy. 
Despite the shifts, there have been two consistent features throughout 
this period: increasing social differentiation and impoverishment in both 
rural and urban sectors and an almost steady rise in dependence on aid. 


The post-Liberation government of the Awami League under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mujib sought to make food self-sufficiency a 
national priority and to shift the pre-Liberation emphasis on industry 
to agriculture and rural development. It embarked on a radical economic 
programme which included the nationalization of key industries, strict 
controls over foreign exchange and imports and limits on foreign 
investment. In political terms, Mujib attempted to create a non-aligned 
status for Bangladesh by negotiating aid and assistance from diversified 
sources, including India and the socialist countries. However, the 
socialist rhetoric and radical measures of the Mujib government attracted 
the hostility of the US. The disbursement of committed aid from US 
sources was slowed down to indicate its lack of support. One of the 
critical factors behind the devastating famine of 1974 was the US decision 
to withhold food aid shipments (over the question of Bangladesh’s trade 
relations with Cuba) at a time when the country was suffering from 
floods of catastrophic proportions. The government was driven to 
request financial help from the World Bank and IMF. The loan was 
granted, subject to a number of conditions which sought to grant more 
concessions to the private sector and to open up the country to foreign 
capital. 


After the assassination of Mujib and a short succession of coups, a 
military regime under Zia-ur Rahman took control and set the country 
on its present pro-Islamic pro-US course. Dependence on aid continued 
to nse—aid disbursed as a percentage of GDP rose from 10 per cent in 
1972/73 to 14 per cent in 1981/82—but there were significant changes 
in the sources of aid. Aid from India and the socialist bloc decreased, 
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but aid from the OPEC countries, particularly Saud: Arabia, became 
much more important. The magnitude of aid donated to Bangladesh 
has given the international donor community a far-reaching influence 
over the country’s affairs. Both at the national level, through conditions 
imposed by IMF, and at the local level, through the planning and 
implementation of development projects, foreign intervention is evident 
in almost every sphere and at every level—in the economy, in internal 
and national security and in consumer aspirations. The country has been 
drawn closer into the IMF-World Bank orbit so that by 1982 most of the 
earlier nationalist policies were modified or reversed. The developmental 
emphasis has shifted to export-orientation and the private sector, con- 
trols over imports and foreign exchange have been relaxed and Bangla- 
desh has become increasingly vulnerable to the vicissitudes of the 
international economy. 


II. Social Relations of Gender in Bangladesh 
Family, Kinship and Marriage 


Although there is no evidence to suggest that nearly three decades of 
planned development have significantly improved the position of 
women in Bangladesh—and a great deal to suggest that it has wor- 
sened—one of the achievements of thè post-Liberation era has been a 
growing understanding of the position of women, particularly rural 
women who constitute the overwhelming majority of the female popu- 
lation. A great deal of this new awareness can be attributed to the efforts 
of village- development organizations and to increased research 
efforts during the International Decade for Women. 


While many areas of women’s lives still remain uncharted, some of the 
myths and misinformation surrounding the situation of women are being 
gradually dispelled. The urban middle class image of rural harmony in 
the golden Bengali countryside has given way to the realization that it 
is a violent and brutal society in which those who control the levers of 
power can command labour, loyalty and lives. Furthermore, the ideal- 
ized picture of Bengali women as cherished and protectéd daughters/ 
wives/mothers is being superseded by the growing awareness that 
women in Bangladesh are subordinated within an intensely hierarchical 
system of gender relations which denies women access both to social 
power and to autonomy over their own lives. A number of elements 
can be identified in this system as the key mechanisms through which 
social controls over women are maintained and reproduced; they relate 
to the organization of the family, kinship and marriage, to inheritance 
patterns, to gender segregation and to the ideologies surrounding these 
practices. 


Descent in Bangladesh is organized along patrilineal lines: descent and 
property are reckoned through the male’s offspring. Consequently, the 
biological paternity of the child becomes a crucial social issue necessita- 
ting surveillance and control over women’s sexuality and reproduction 
at every stage of their lives. The honour of the family is believed to lie 
in the virtue of its women, and men are charged with the role of 
guardians and protectors. At the heart of 2 complex system of social 
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arrangements to enforce female virtue—pre-marital chastity and post- 

marital fidelity—is the institution of pxrdab or female seclusion. Purdah 
minimizes women’s interaction with men outside the immediate family 
by dividing the world into sexually segregated spheres and confining 
women to the private sphere of the home. Purdah also contains an 
ideological dimension. It prescribes appropriate modes of behaviour for 
women, enjoining them to be modest and submissive so as not to excite 
the attentions of strange men: ‘the female voice should not reach male 
ears outside the household. She must therefore speak in a low voice.” 


Concern with the sexual purity of the bride makes constant vigilance 
necessary and exerts a powerful pressure to marry daughters off as soon 
as they approach puberty. Little choice is permitted to women in 
deciding whom they marry. Marriages are arranged by male guardians, 
although a network of female relatives and informants may operate 
informally to ensure a suitable match. A woman can expect to be 
maintained by her husband as long as she is obedient, faithful and 
fertile. Children are assumed to belong to the husband’s lineage and 
there are social mechanisms to enforce this right. A basic metaphor of 
rural life compares female fertility to the passive fertility of the soil, 
requiring the active agency of the male before she can bear fruit. Legal 
guardianship of the child always belongs to the father, but mothers are 
allowed custody during childhood—up to the age of seven for male 
children and until puberty for female. If divorce takes place, the 
institution of iddet allows for the possibility of pregnancy to be ascer- 
tained so that the child can be claimed by its rightful father. Iddet is a 
petiod of seclusion lasting three menstrual cycles during which the 
woman cannot remarry. 


Patrilineal descent clearly plays an important role in the systemic 
devaluation of women, by its stress on biological paternity as the basis 
of assigning children and by making women irrelevant in genealogical 
reckoning. The social arrangements associated with marriage—the pre- 
ference for lineage and villege exogamy (marrying women outside their 
lineage and village of birth) and for patrilocal residence (the practice of 
women living with their husband’s kin after marriage)—serve further 
to undermine women’s autonomy. Several implications flow from these 
practices. In the first place, they mean that a daughter is likely to be 
regarded as a burden by her own family. She has to be supported during 
her least productive years and kept under constant surveillance so that 
she can be handed over to her husband with her chastity intact. Her 
membership of her father’s household is truncated at the very point at 
which she is entering the productive and reproductive stage of her life. 
Physical care of the daughter has been compared to ‘watering the 
neighbour’s tree; you take all the trouble to nurture the plant, but the 
fruit goes to someone else.” 


A second implication of prevailing marriage practices is that once 
married, a woman is effectively cut off from the potential support 
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networks of her own kin and there is little basis for solidarity with the 
women from her husband’s kin. She is sent as a young and inexperienced 
bride into a stranger’s household where her behaviour is viewed with 
suspicion until she has been successfully integrated into the new house- 
hold and has learnt to identify with its interests. Her position within 
the household hierarchy is subordinate to that of her mother-in-law and 
senior sisters-in-law, and she assumes much of the domestic drudgery. 
Her status within the family will only improve with the birth of children, 
specifically sons, because of their importance in perpetuating the lineage. 
Finally, when her sons marry, she will be able to attain the only position 
of authority open to most women—that of the mother-in-law. 


Purdah and the Sexual Division of Labour 


Aside from its implications for women’s personal autonomy, the prevail- 
ing system of gender relations also defines and limits their economic 
autonomy and social power. In economic terms, the differentiation 
between male and female space represented by purdah underwrites a 
division of labour which confines women’s legitimate sphere of activities 
to the boundaries of the homestead, serving both to obscure the value 
of the labour which they perform within the household and to restrict 
their access to mainstream employment opportunities. 


The work that women perform within the household has two distinct 
components: reproduction of the household labour force and the cre- 
ation of, or addition of value to, household goods. Within the former 
category are all activities connected with bearing and caring for chil- 
dren—the next generation of family labour—as well as those activities 
which are necessary for the reproduction of labour power on a daily 
basis. In addition to the usual domestic tasks of preparing, cooking and 
serving meals and cleaning the house, women in Bangladesh are also 
responsible for collecting firewood, cow dung etc. for fuel, carrying 
water for domestic use from nearby ponds or tube-wells and looking 
after the kitchen garden, livestock and poultry. Meal preparation, in 
addition to cooking itself, usually involves grinding all the spices, 
walking long distances for fuel and water (for women from households 
that do not own the sources of either), husking paddy to make it into 
edible rice. The main meal each day may take between two or three 
hours of preparation. 


Women’s contribution to the creation of value in market commodities 
is derived from their participation in agricultural production—the 
processing and storage of grains and pulses—as well as in household- 
based small-scale industry. In both activities, however, men specialize 
in those stages of the activity that are carried out in public space—the 
fields, roads and market place. Women enter the process when it is 
carried out within the home. Since purdah restrictions prevent women 
from attending the market, all sale of household produce has to be 
mediated by men. This is true even when the entire productive process 
has been women’s responsibility. The absence of women at the point 
at which the value of their labour power is realized means that their 
contribution remains socially invisible; control over the proceeds of 
their labour is transferred to male hands. 
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The production of rice—the major crop of Bangladesh—provides an 
important illustration of this process. Men are responsible for preparing 
the fields, for sowing the seeds, weeding and harvesting. They bring 
the harvest home and may help in the threshing,. Women then take 
over and process the paddy into rice, the formi in which it is eaten or 
sold. This includes parboiling and drying the paddy, husking (the most 
time-consuming aspect of the process), winnowing, sieving and storing 
the grain. Responsibility for marketing the paddy is taken on by men. 
In terms of labour input, women contribute about 1.5 days of labour 
to each maund (8olbs) of paddy, while men contribute between 4.5 and 
6.5 days. In terms of value-added, however, women’s labour is more 
productive contributing between 25 and 40 per cent of the total value. 


Inequalities in Houschold Consumption 


The systematic devaluation of women is manifested in their lesser claim 
to subsistence resources within the household. Women are quite literally 
a residual category in the distribution of food, eating after men and 
usually after children, and making do with what is left. This is partly 
self-imposed deprivation since it is women who cook, distribute and 
serve meals. But it is sanctioned by the widely held belief that the 
practice ensures the longevity and good fortune of the male guardians 
of the household. A number of studies of household food distribution 
show that women are most likely to suffer a shortfall in their daily 
calorie requirements and to suffer from severe malnutrition. There is 
also evidence of a similar imbalance in the resources devoted to the 
health of male and female members. While the family’s health is regarded 
as primarily the responsibility of women, they have access only to the 
traditional village-based forms of medicine. It has been observed that 
where there is a clinic within the village, women are as likely to attend 
as men; there is a dramatic difference when the clinic is situated outside 
the village.’ Even when clinic facilities are offered free, boys are brought 
in more than twice as often as girls and are likely to be hospitalized 
more frequently. 


The cumulative discrimination against women in the allocation of 
household resources appears to underlie sex differentials in mortality 
rates. Women have higher rates of mortality in almost every age group. 
Biologically, the probability of death is higher among male infants, but 
this pattern is visible in Bangladesh only in the first month, before the 
effects of social discrimination are felt. By the end of the first year, the 
biological pattern is reversed, and in the first four years of their lives 
half again as many female children die as male. The differences in 
mortality rates during times of crisis bring the social ordering of 
priorities into sharp relief. One study compares male and female deaths 
during the famine of 1974-75 with those in the following year which 
was considered normal. It found that the gap between male and female 
deaths among children widened even further during famine and con- 
cluded that ‘increased mortality during disaster was disproportionately 
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experienced by young gurls.”!9 The fact that over the longer senad 
1974-77 an excess of female deaths over male was evident among all 
social classes suggests, however, that sex differentials in mortality cannot 
simply be attributed to competition for insufficient resources, but must 
reflect a systematic discrimination against girls. 


Gender, Class and Social Power 


While all women’s life chances are thus constrained within very rigidly 
defined boundaries, women do not by any means constitute an undiffer- 
entiated social category. In a highly stratified society like Bangladesh, 
the intersection of gender relations with those of class means that the 
range of possibilities available to women varies considerably across the 
social order. In rural Bangladesh, the unequal distribution of social 
power and privilege rests on the ownership of land. Control over land 
implies control over the labour and loyalty of others and increasingly 
the ability to benefit from the new aid-financed public sector resources-— 
government employment, subsidized credit and inputs—flowing into 
the countryside. 


Although Islamic law gives a daughter the right to inherit half the son’s 
share of patrimonial property, the right is more formal than real. The 
strict enforcement of purdah means that women can neither cultivate 
the land themselves nor negotiate directly in the market for labour 
and other inputs. Such functions have to be mediated by their male 
representatives who thereby gain de facto control over the land and its 
produce. Women’s control is further weakened by the practice of village 
eXogamy; married women tend to live some distance away from their 
father’s property and mist rely on others to represent their interests. 
Furthermore, most women waive their rights to the land in favour of 
their brothers. Dependent on male protection, they bargain away their 
right to land in exchange for the promise of kin support in times of 
distress. Such support is prescribed by religious and cultural norms, but 
it is more likely to be forthcoming if women renounce their claims. 


Nevertheless, while women as a gender category have few independent 
rights to the means of production, as members of wealthy households 
they enjoy certain privileges through their role in distributing a valuable 
resource to landless women in the form of employment opportunities. 
The demand for female labour comes primarily from wealthy households 
who signal their superior social status by freeing their female members 
from menial household work and substituting hired female labour. It 
is the responsibility of the women in these households to recruit and 
supervise such labour, and determine its terms of employment. The 
inequality of this relationship is exacerbated by its informal and personal- 
ized nature which allows rates of remuneration, hours of work and the 
range of tasks to be determined at the discretion of the employer. 
Employment arrangements between rich and poor women are usually 
closer to feudal than commercial: Women from a number of poor 
households may be at the beck and call of the rich households for 
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various services as needed, often without even having to be asked... . 
For some of these services, there will be no immediate return; for 
others, some of the food being processed or prepared.’!! Thus women 
from landowning households do enjoy a limited degree of social power 
through their relations with landless women even though the ultimate 
source of their power resides in the wealth of their men. 


Changes in Social Relations 


The mechanisms of women’s oppression have, however, been affected 
by recent social and economic developments. While purdah continues 
to be a powerful cultural ideal, its practice has been modified in the 
wake of the social upheavals and economic crises of recent decades. 
New opportunities have been opened up for some sections of the 
population while landlessness and poverty have intensified for the rest. 
As far as the social relations of gender are concerned, a number of 
contradictory trends are apparent. 


Since Independence, the rural economy has received a steady flow of 
aid-financed resources as a result of development strategies emphasizing 
agricultural productivity. Land is no longer the only basis of power 
within the rural hierarchy. Aid-brokerage offers new forms of patronage, 
while employment in the public sector opens up new channels for 
upward mobility. Both class and gender have been important variables 
mediating access to the new resources. Male members of the rural elite 
have been the prime beneficiaries but female members have enjoyed 
some limited advantages. Economic pressure is forcing women from 
all segments of society to seek employment, in contrast to the earlier 
situation when only women from the poorest landless families sought 
paid work. Women from better-off families, however, are able to find, 
or to redefine, employment opportunites consistent with their status. 
Government service is considered a respectable form of employment 
for middle class women. Government intervention in the field of 
population control and health has provided a large number of new jobs 
that entail contact with a mainly female clientele; some claim to purdah 
can therefore be maintained. 


Nevertheless, for the majority of the population in the countryside old 
forms of family organization are gradually being eroded as impoverish- 
ment and the loss of landed assets undermine the material basis of kinship 
solidarity and co-operation—the ‘moral economy’ of the peasantry. The 
impact of these changes has varied for women and men. Landlessness 
has meant that both women and men have lost the basis of their 
productive role within household-based production and have been 
forced to resort to the labour market. The difference is that the choices 
available are much broader for men because of the absence of social 
constraints on their mobility. They are free to pursue the most remunerat- 
ive forms of employment, commensurate with their skills, available in 
the wider economy. Limitations on women’s physical mobility have 
confined them to the informal, undervalued and hidden margins of the 
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labour market. In general their paid work has represented a simple 
extension to the market of their traditional responsibilities; domestic 
chores and rice processing provide an important source of livelihood 
for poorer women. Increasing numbers of wealthy farmers, however, 
are dispensing entirely with hired labour in favour of recently introduced 
mechanical rice mills. The resulting fall in the demand for female labour 
has led to a fall in their real wages. 


The integration of male members of the population—from all classes— 
into the wider cash economy and the undermining of the productive 
role of women within the peasant household may underlie the recent 
emergence of a system of dowry in Bangladesh. In the past, the Muslim 
custom of wabr was observed in Bangladesh. The bride, and sometimes 
her family, would receive gifts for personal use, such as jewellery and 
clothes, from her husband’s family. In addition, part of the wabr was 
deferred and could be claimed in cash by the wife if she was divorced 
without reason; wabr theoretically at least could act as a deterrent to 
divorce. The bride herself brought a dowry consisting of moveable 
assets, such as household utensils, to contribute to the conjugal estate, 
but these remained her property. 


Over the last 20—30 years there has been a shift in the emphasis in the 
marriage contract to the bride’s dowry, the groom and his family now 
becoming the main beneficiaries. This has been accompanied by a steady 
inflation of the demands made by the groom’s family, while the form 
of the dowry has changed to include modern consumer and producer 
durables which become the persanal property of the groom. This 
reversal in the flow of wealth at marriage may reflect the underlying 
economic reality that ‘the income potential of the groom now surpasses 
previously valued attributes of the bride.’!* Under this system, men no 
longer face any penalties at divorce. For poorer men, there is an 
incentive to marry more than once since marriage often represents their 
only means of acquiring forms of wealth they could not otherwise 
afford. These considerations, together with the considerable economic 
stress faced by their families, mean that poor and landless women are 
facing higher rates of divorce and desertion than ever before. The 
incidence of female-headed households—ie. households headed by 
women who have not been successful in retaining any male protection— 
is highest among the poorest layers of society. 


As traditional forms of female employment are eroded by mechanization 
or are simply failing to keep up with the growth in the female labour 
force, poorer women are being gradually forced into more public areas 
of employment. A report on the 1976 Food-for-Work Project! noted 
that a third of the workers were women and that they had sought 
employment without any formal encouragement from the government 
or from project managers. The report commented that, while Bangla- 
desh had considerable experience with rural works programmes particu- 
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larly during the sixties, the participation of women was a radical 
departure. Nor did these women fit in with the traditional categories 
of destitute women (that is, widowed, divorced or abandoned) who had 
sought paid employment in the past. For the first time, married women 
were also seeking employment. 


Another course open to women has been migration to the cities in 
search of work. Some go into domestic service, others end up begging 
or in prostitution. For women the city offers a greater likelihood of 
finding some means of livelihood. In addition, it is preferable to being 
seen working in their family village where they could bring shame to 
other members of their kinship group. Women who have been forced 
by economic imperatives into public forms of work are particularly 
bitter about the discrepancy between the social ideal of purdah and the 
choices available to them. One of the women working on the Food- 
for-Work Project commented, ‘When I first started working to support 
myself, people had much to say against it. I knew that no one would 
give me a meal, so why should I care about their opinions? They said 
the world had become a hell, with women working in the fields and 
roads. I paid no heed to them. People with empty stomachs do not 
have to worry about social norms. If begging does not hamper my self- 
respect, why should hard work erode my dignityr’!* 


Since the early eighties, a new form of urban employment has become 
available for women. One of the consequences of the country’s increas- 
ing integration into the international economy has been the emergence 
of a new export-oriented garment industry employing mainly young, 
unmarried girls. This has meant not only the creation almost overnight 
of a first generation female industrial workforce—over 100,000 women 
now work in the garment industry—but also for the first time a work 
force composed mainly of young single women, a category traditionally 
subject to the most severe forms of social control. Large numbers 
have migrated from the countryside on their own and are living in 
unconventional makeshift arrangements, often sharing rooms with each 
other, without any form of male guardianship. The ramifications of 
these various changes for women’s autonomy could be profound. But 
their potential can only be realized if there is conscious and organized 
resistance by women to any attempts by the family, the employers or 
the state to contain these changes within the limits of the existing system 
of gender relations. 


Summary 


Each element in the prevailing system of gender relations helps to 
sustain and reinforce its internal logic—the devaluation and dependence 
of women. The patnarchsl-patrilineal-patrilocal family ensures that 
control over material resources—land, capital and labour processes of 
women and children—is vested in male hands. By marrying out, women 
are cut off from the potential support and solidarity of their own kin 
for most of their lives and forced to reorient their loyalties to a 
household of strangers. Men monopolize the use of space; purdah 
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ensures that ṣo per cent of the population is confined to about 10 per 
cent of the available space. Purdah also detaches women’s productive 
labour from control over its proceeds, thereby obscuring 1ts value and 
enforcing their dependence. 


If women have so far appeared to acquiesce in their own subordination, 
it is partly due to the power of prevailing gender ideologies and their 
own internalization of these norms and values. It is also because the 
extreme asymmetry of the relationships between women and men in 
effect denies women any options apart from those prescribed by the 
system. The ‘patriarchal bargain™5 is based on this asymmetry. Men 
monopolize all socially valued resources and mediate the social order. 
In return, women can expect male protection and provision. Without 
such protection and patronage, they would have to face the full range 
of social sanctions against women on their own, including the threat of 
male violence. 


In spite of the obvious strength of the system, there is evidence of 
changes ın the social order as some of the assumptions underlying the 
gender hierarchy begin to look increasingly untenable. The increase in 
the numbers of divorces and desertions, the emergence of female-headed 
households and of a female labour force outside culturally prescribed 
boundaries, all reflect the unwillingness or inability of men to discharge 
their responsibilities towards their dependents—women and children. 
This outcome is to some extent predictable. Women’s claims on male 
protection are inscribed in cultural norms and traditions, while men’s 
authonty is based on their control over material resources. Normative 
claims while powerful have proved relatively malleable in the face 
of economic necessity.16 While this constitutes a breakdown of the 
‘patriarchal bargain’ for large numbers of women, it has meant that 
women’s dependent status 1s being increasingly called into question and 
that a potential now exists for a popular movement for women’s rights. 


Il. The Struggle for Change 
Beginnings and Evolution: Pre-Liberation Bangladesh 


Women have been active in a sporadic fashion in Bangladesh’s history. 
They have acted as enlightened individuals, speaking out against exceas- 
ive aspects of women’s subordination. One example is Begum Rokeya 
Sakhawat Hussain whose essays and short stories caricatured the practice 
of purdah in the early twentieth century. Women have participated in 
different political struggles, although gender-related issues were gener- 
ally subordinated or completely absent from the agenda. Women were 
prominent for instance in the Tebagha Movement (19408) in East Bengal 
which sought to retain a greater share of the harvest for the tenant 
farmer and in guerilla action against the British colonial administration. 
Women have also been involved in single-issue campaigns concerned 
with women’s rights. They fought the attempts by the provincial 
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government to close down girls’ schools in the immediate post-partition 
period; their demands for the reform of Muslim family law regarding 
the rights of men to marry and divorce at will led to the Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance in 1961. 


Another category of involvement, and one that gained increasing 
respectability during the Pakistan period, took the form of social welfare 
activities, that is, middle class women engaging in the ‘moral uplift’ of 
women from the poorer classes. In a segregated society, the idea of 
privileged women attending to the welfare of their less fortunate sisters 
appeared to have a commendable logic. The largest of the women’s 
organizations which flourished in the Pakistan period was the All 
Pakistan Women’s Association, founded in 1949 by the wife of the 
Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali. It was funded and sponsored by the 
Government and heavily dominated by the wives of government 
officials. Organizations such as APWA served as an important means of 
consolidating and reproducing status hierarchies within urban society.17 
They provided wives of senior government officials and important 
social figures with a forum in which to display their own status while 
at the same time providing wives of lesser figures with a channel 
through which to make potentially useful contacts. Most of these 
organizations engaged in a range of activities that fell under the rubric 
of social welfare. These were generally aimed at raising funds (through 
fairs, bazaars, cultural evenings and fashion shows at prestigious 
locations) which were donated to various charitable undertakings for 
destitute women. 


The class nature of such organizations meant that they had serious 
limitations as agencies of social change. Their welfare activities tended 
to be premised entirely on a division between ‘them’ and ‘us’: destitute 
women were seen as individual victims of unfortunate circumstances 
rather than as the more conspicuous casualties of an overarching 
patriarchal system which denied economic and social autonomy to all 
classes of women, The social gulf between the organizations and their 
intended beneficiaries meant that charitable endeavours were informed 
by an extremely conservative and middle class ideology which repre- 
sented women primarily in a domestic role. Thus the services on offer 
tended to be family planning, sewing and embroidery classes and 
nutritional education. Finally, the voluntary basis on which welfare 
activities were undertaken meant that their links with women’s rights 
and social justice were never raised. 


Nevertheless, while there is no history of women organizing around 
specifically gender issues, aspects of gender ideology were contested 
throughout the Pakistan era, albeit in a submerged fashion. The uneasy 
tension between formal and local versions of religion in Bengali culture 
was often played out in the sphere of gender relations since its signifi- 
cance partly derived from conflicting interpretations of appropriate 
female behaviour. Pakistani society, for example, had always frowned 
on the Bengali middle class practice of training their daughters in the 
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arts—singing, dancing and drama—and allowing them to perform in 
public; it was seen as evidence of the strong Hindu influence on 
Bangladeshis. There were moments when these tensions took on a 
political dimension in the face of attempts by the Pakistani state to 
impose its own austere and puritanical version of Islam on Bangladesh. 
At such times, singing the songs of Tagore (a Hindu poet admired by 
all Bengalis), wearing bindis (a red spot on the forehead symbolic among 
Hindu women of their marital state, but adopted as a decoration by 
Bengali Muslim women) or simply being seen in public became acts of 
political dissent.18 This was particularly apparent in the nationalist 
movement preceding the setting up of Bangladesh. Massive demon- 
strations were held in Dhaka in which large contingents of women, 
dressed in traditional festive yellow and red saris, wearing bindis on 
their foreheads, and singing Bengali nationalist songs, including the 
songs of Tagore, spearheaded what was effectively a cultural resistance 
to the Pakistani regime. 


The affronted sensibilities of the Muslim fraternity were avenged during 
the subsequent occupation of Bangladesh. One of the first acts of the 
Pakistani regime was to ban the songs of Tagore. It ıs worth noting 
that under the present regime in Pakistan, the sari has officially been 
declared unIslamic and cannot be worn on state occasions. Music and 
dance classes for women have also been banned. The most tragic victums 
of Pakistani hatred and suspicion, however, were the estimated 30,000 
Bengali women who were raped by Pakistani soldiers in their mission 
to populate Bangladesh with ‘true’ Muslims. 


The Present Phase 


The first half of the seventies in many ways marked a watershed in 
attempts to deal with women’s issues. Various currents within the 
society contributed to this. Most important perhaps was a gradual 
dawning of awareness among women themselves of the unequal social 
relationships in which their lives were embedded. For poorer women, 
the upheavals which marked the early years of the decade (the cyclone 
of 1970, the War of Liberation of 1971, the famine of 1974) may have 
merely confirmed what they already knew: in times of crisis, women 
are the earliest casualties. The events of the early seventies also had a 
traumatic effect on the consciousness of many middle class women 
who had hitherto been insulated from the harsher realities of gender 
subordination. The rape of thousands of Bangladeshi women—from 
all classes—during the occupation of Bangladesh was followed after 
Liberation by a period of lawlessness when armed Bengali gangsters 
abducted women and forced them into ‘sten-gun weddings’. For some 
groups of middle class women, this period may have marked the birth 
of a feminist consciousness in the sense of revealing the common thread 
of oppression uniting them with poorer women. Their engagement in 
struggles around women’s rights is less marked by the ‘them’ and ‘us’ 
premises of earlier women’s organizations. 
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The beginning of the seventies was also the period when the women’s 
movement gained momentum in the West and began to make itself 
heard in the politics of foreign aid. It challenged the assumptions and 
priorities that had so far directed development aid and demanded that 
women’s interests be specifically taken into account rather than left to 
a dubious trickle-down process. The growing international concern 
with the status of women was reflected in the policies of aid donors 
towards Bangladesh. They sought to modify their previous single- 
minded focus on women as wives, mothers and targets of family 
planning programmes and evinced a greater interest in women’s pro- 
ductive roles. Some of the positive effects of donor policy in Bangladesh 
were the introduction of a new and potentially progressive vocabulary 
into official discourse on women—the vocabulary of women’s emanci- 
pation—and development projects which addressed women’s economic 
roles in society. 


In an aid-dependent country like Bangladesh, the leverage of foreign 
donors is considerable. At the same tume, successive governments have 
been able to exploit the rhetoric and resources of the Women and 
Development lobby to bolster their image in the national and inter- 
national arenas. The post-liberation state has taken an increasingly 
interventionist stance in the sphere of women’s issues. While state policy 
has not been exactly benign—in spite of the rhetoric, it still rests on 
very conservative and paternalistic assumptions about women—it has 
resulted in an increased flow of resources to women (or some women) 
and a greater awareness of the woman question in the public sphere. 


These various influences within post-liberation Bangladesh have com- 
bined to produce a very fragmented and uneven, but nevertheless 
discernible, social movement to improve the situation of women. Its 
fragmentation arises from the fact that it is made up of groups and 
organizations who do not appear either to share a common analysis of 
women’s oppression or to agree on a common set of priorities and 
strategies to bring about social change. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
classify many of the existing women’s organizations as feminist in the 
strict sense of the word. Some continue to conflate women’s rights with 
social welfare, while others deny the specificity of women’s oppression, 
subsuming it instead under the wider social contradiction of class. 
Nevertheless, in as much as they are all involved in the attempt to 
improve the situation of women, they may be included in the embryonic 
women’s movement in Bangladesh. 


The Role of the State 


The recent development of various women’s organizations, and the 
constraints within which they operate, have in large part been defined 
by the increasingly visible, interventionist and often contradictory role 
the state has played in the post-liberation era. This new role was not 
apparent until after the assassination of Mujib. The Mujib regime was 
preoccupied with attempts to cope with the ravages of war, deteriorating 
law and order and the disastrous famine of 1974. It had little scope to 
deal specifically with the situation of women. 


At the ideological level, however, the secular politics of the Awami 
League were more compatible with the idea of women’s emancipation 
than were the theocratic politics of the Pakistani state. Bangladesh was 
declared a People’s Republic after liberation, rather than an Islamic 
State, and a new constitution was introduced which embodied the 
principles of secularism, democracy, socialism and nationalism. The 
Awami League’s espousal of these principles was derived from an 
analysis of the divisive political role played by religion in the nation’s 
history and its links with Pakistani colonialism rather than any commit- 
ment to gender equality. It can be argued, however, that there was a 
fundamental contradiction between these principles and the extreme 
forms of gender subordination that could be countenanced within a 
state-sanctioned Islamic framework. The official secularism of the 
Awami League effectively favoured the ‘customary, communal, pliable’ 
version of Islam, which constituted the reality for the majority of 
people in the country, against the ‘divine, theocratic, centralist and 
establishment-based’ version favoured in Pakistan and the Middle East.!9 
By removing religious interpretation from the domain of the male 
theocratic establishment, the local tradition offered a version of religion 
that was relatively modifiable through contest and struggle. 


Zia-ur Rahman’s accession to power in 1975 coincided with the declar- 
ation of the United Nations Decade for Women. He was able to make 
overt and skilful use of the platform provided by the Women and 
Development lobby. A number of concessions were made to women. 
The Second Five Year Plan (1980-85) was the first, after nearly three 
decades of development planning, to give explicit consideration to 
strategies for integrating women into the development process. Ten per 
cent of all jobs in the public sector were reserved for women, and two 
women had to be appointed by the government to the union councils, 
the main unit of village administration. The Bangladesh Women’s 
Rehabilitation Organization, set up in 1972 to administer to the needs 
of war widows and rape victims, was constituted as a statutory body 
in 1975 (International Women’s Year) with a mandate to extend its 
activities to all poor women. In 1976, the National Women’s Association 
was established to co-ordinate the activities of various governmental 
and non-governmental organizations, while in 1978 a separate Ministry 
of Women’s Affairs was set up to assist the government in formulating 
policies and programmes for women and children. Despite its progress- 
ive rhetoric, women and children continue to be inextricably linked as 
far as the state 1s concerned. 


Development programmes initiated by the Ministry have been hampered 
by the fundamental paternalism and class bias of the state. Their design 
reflects their urban middle class priorities and they rarely operate 
successfully at village level. Population control remains the underlying 
objective for many of the projects. The difference from earlier pro- 
grammes is that women are now offered economic opportunities in 
order to motivate them to accept contraceptives. This approach is based 
on a simple rationale summed up in the philosophy of the Mothers’ 
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Clubs, sponsored by the World Bank: ‘When a woman touches the first 
taka she has earned with her own labour, she feels liberated and her 
fertility behaviour changes to a great extent.” The strategy of the Clubs 
is to train women for income generating activities so that their status 
in the household and society improves and they feel ‘liberated’. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little scope within such programmes for developing any 
real autonomy for women or integrating them into self-sustaining 
mainstream forms of employment. Their training activities are geared 
to the production of handicrafts for elite urban consumer markets whose 
dynamics are outside the experience of most poor women. In any case, 
the demand for such goods is notoriously fickle and the first to dry up 
in an economic downturn. With the exception of the actual production 
stage, the women know little about the activities in which they are 
being trained. With basket weaving, for instance, the social workers are 
responsible for providing the women with grass and palm leaves to 
make the baskets, for paying them for their labour and for organizing 
the marketing of the products. The women themselves remain passive 
participants throughout the process. 


A parallel approach for channelling development resources toward 
women has been the formation of women’s co-operatives. Co-operatives 
had existed in the country since the early sixties to organize and serve 
male farmers. They became directly relevant to women only in 1975 
with the establishment of the Integrated Rural Development Pro- 
gramme’s Pilot Project in Population Planning and Rural Women’s Co- 
operatives to ‘explore the ways to integrate rural women in social 
and economic development.’ Unlike other government initiatives, this 
Project acknowledged the predominantly rural character of the popu- 
lation by basing itself in the villages and addressing women’s agricultural 
activities. It encouraged women to form co-operatives separate from 
men because experience showed that men tended to dominate the 
proceedings and monopolize the distribution of benefits within the co- 
operative. The aims of the IRDP co-operatives were to impart training 
and services to women in order to increase their productivity, to inform 
them about family planning measures and to teach them literacy and 
leadership skills so that they could represent their own interests. To 
become members with entitlement to loans, women have to purchase 
a share in the co-operative. Members also save on a weekly basis and 
deposit their savings in a joint bank account. The co-operative runs a 
credit scheme which distributes individual loans and which funds 
various small enterprises started up by members, such as livestock or 
poultry raising, or purchasing paddy to process at home and re-sell at 
a small profit. 


Although the IRDP Women’s Project has broken with tradition in 
recognizing that women may suffer in joint co-operatives with men 
because of their subordinate social status, there is no recognition of 
class divisions between women. They are assumed always to share a 
common set of problems arising out of their status in a patriarchal 
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system. Yet the co-operatives cannot bypass other social relations, and 
each one reproduces the tensions and contradictions of the community 
in which it is located. Inevitably, women from wealthier households 
are able to exploit the material resources available through the co- 
operative and to divert its activities to serve their own interests. The 
initial outlay and weekly savings necessary for membership tend to 
exclude poorer women, while the process of building leadership qualities 
has given wealthier and more educated women a monopoly of offices 
and positions within the co-operative. As one study puts it, ‘Reference 
to the names of the co-operative secretaries and office-holders inevitably 
leads one to a prosperous bart (homestead) with well maintained tin 
roofs, many cows, a spacious yard and other signs of wealth.’ The same 
study also concludes that, in spite of the agricultural orientation of the 
training offered, ıt remains inappropriate to the majority of poor rural 
women, who ask ‘What is the use of learning how to grow vegetables 
if you have no land?” 


The Cynicism of State Policy 


Successive post-liberation governments have skilfully and cynically 
manipulated the rewards of identification with the Women and Develop- 
ment lobby. Development initiatives for women can be seen as part of 
an attempt to contain potential rural unrest and politicization arising out 
of the polarization and landlessness produced by the state’s agricultural 
policy. Such initiatives also helped the military regime to gain civilian 
legitimacy. By showing his concern for women’s welfare, Zia was able 
to mobilize an important constituency for himself and his newly founded 
Bangladesh National Party in the national elections. Finally, ıt enabled 
him to gain international credibility, particularly among Western fund- 
ers, as a modem and progressive leader and a champion of women’s 
rights. In view of the large amount of funding available for women’s 
projects and the opportunities for political patronage in the distribution 
of the funds, this policy had an immediate and practical payoff. -~ 


The cynicism at the core of state policy towards women is brought into 
sharp relief when that policy is considered in its totality. Zia’s govern- 
ment was not simply pro-American, it also began the drift back to the 
Islamic state. The West after all was not the only source of funds for 
Bangladesh. The OPEC countries, most importantly Saudi Arabia, had 
also entered the ranks of aid donors. In 1977 Zia deleted the principle 
of secularism from the constitution, replacing it with ‘an absolute trust 
and faith in the Almighty Allah’ and adding, “The state shall endeavour 
to consolidate, preserve and strengthen fraternal relations among Mus- 
lim countries based on Islamic solidarity.’ In 1980 he announced his 
intention to declare Bangladesh an Islamic state again. The matter was 
quietly dropped after the public outcry expressed both in the press and 
on the streets. While it is not clear to what extent these moves to 
reassert Islamic values were in deference to Saudi sensibilities, it should 
be noted that Saudi Arabia refused to recognize the new state of 
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Bangladesh until a year after the assassination of Mujib and Zia’s 
accession to power. 


Clearly, playing to the Sandi gallery carried a different set of gender 
implications from those associated with the Women and Development 
lobby. In contrast to goals of women’s emancipation, the Middle Eastern 
influence sought to strengthen traditional Islamic values, including the 
withdrawal of women from the public sphere and their seclusion within 
the home. Zia’s strategy, and that of Ershad after him, has been a 
blatant balancing act between the conflicting gender ideologies implicit 
in different aid packages. Aid from the Muslim countries has been 
channelled into strengthening the wedrassa (religious education system) 
in the countryside, thereby strengthening forms of social contro! that 
disproportionately affect women. The government also pours money 
into the Islamic Foundation—which has published several tracts con- 
demning family planning—at the same time as it supports US-funded 
attempts at population control? The contradictions in state policy on 
women are highlighted in an example cited by Guhathakurtha.™ As a 
consequence of Zia’s 10 per cent quota of jobs for women, large 
numbers joined the metropolitan police for the first time in the country’s 
history. Not only is the nature of the job essentially different from 
traditionally accepted forms of employment for women, but it entailed 
a uniform which represented 2 break from traditional attire: trousers 
and shirt, rather than the sari. Initially women were required to operate 
on the street controlling traffic, but they were soon withdrawn to 
perform indoor duties only, either within roadside traffic control booths 
or at check points. One reason for this policy change is said to be Saudi 
government pressure: ‘obviously maintaining a women police force 
which operated on the streets did not quite tally with the values 
being cultivated by an aspiring Islamic state. Recently, too, Ershad 
announced a ban on the participation of women in spectator sports 
before a mixed audience, but this prohibition appears to have been 
shelved. 


These shifts and contradictions within state policy are possible only 
because the state itself regards the issue of women’s rights in essentially 
instrumentalist terms. There has been no real commitment on the part 
of any government to women’s rights as an end in itself. In spite of the 
increased rhetoric and resources directed at women’s productive role, 
the hidden agenda of almost all government interventions in this area 
is dictated by alarmist neo-Malthusian predictions. The government has 
been able to accommodate the conflicting demands of the Saudis and 
Americans by preaching Islam while practising population control. 
Some degree of coherence has been granted to government policy by 
the fact that both the Saudis and the US have the long-term interests of 
private capital at heart. Consequently, although Saudi sensibilities may 
have been affronted by the increasing numbers of women who appear 
on the streets of Dhaka on their way to work in the new garment 
factories, they have not yet attempted to interfere in the private sector. 
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However cynical the motives of the state in its championing of women’s 
tights, it has permitted some genuine advances in women’s interests. 
The policies have challenged the monopoly of archaic ideological 
preconceptions about women in Bangladesh society. They have helped 
to sensitize sections of the bureaucracy to women’s needs and permitted 
some fruitful collaboration between local government and development 
agencies. Finally, they have provided an ideological space for the 
emergence of grass-roots organizations which directly confront the 
structures of women’s oppression. 


The Role of Non-Governmental Organizations 


Since the birth of Bangladesh the number of non-governmental develop- 
ment organizations has steadily grown. Funded by private and official 
aid, many of them sprang up in response to the catastrophic events of 
1971 but have evolved from relief agencies into development organiz- 
ations. Some of them model themselves on government-run projects, 
channelling resources into income-generating activities, credit and 
health services as a route to population control. A second category of 
organizations has also emerged, however, whose strategies incorporate 
a class and gender perspective. Such organizations have moved away 
from the earlier preoccupation with the manifestations of poverty 
and instead are directing their energies to tackling its root causes. 
Recognizing that conventional attempts at development have merely 
privileged those in power—+the wealthy at the expense of the landless, 
men at the expense of women—these organizations deal exclusively 
with those made powerless by the present system—landless and near- 
landless men ahd women. The primary objective of the new grassroots 
organizations 1s to build the organizational capacity of the landless. 
Men and women are generally organized in separate groups. An impor- 
tant part of the process of group formation is ‘conscientization’ (a form 
of consciousness-raising using the pedagogic methods developed by 
Paulo Freire). Feminist issues, such as male violence, dowry, divorce, 
polygamy, and class issues—wages, land rights, patronage—are raised 
in group training sessions and related to the wider social structures. 


The provision of the conventional range of welfare and productive 
services is often used as a means of reaching the landless population. 
However, at least one NGO has eschewed the policy of providing any 
material resources at all. Its strategy stems from the analysis that the 
fundamental problem in Bangladesh lies in the structure of distribution, 
and the power relations underlying it, rather than in the availability of 
resources. It believes that the distribution of material resources by grass- 
roots organizations carries the danger of establishing new bonds of 
dependence in place of the traditional ones and interferes with the 
objective of building the independent organizations of the landless. 


The specific objective of grassroots NGOs in working with landless 
women is to promote an understanding of their collective oppression and 
develop their organizational ability to challenge it. Women’s apparent 
passivity in the face of their oppression is seen as a product of their 
isolation and a lack of real alternatives. Village women use metaphors like 
‘frogs in a well’ and ‘oxen turning the grindstone’ to convey their sense 
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of their circumscribed lives. The only relationships open to them are 
characterized by dependency and subordination. The women’s groups 
initiated by the NGOs are organizations they can choose to belong to, 
unlike those based on family, kinship or patronage where their consent is 
never sought and where their interests are always subservient. 


The innovative strategies pursued by grassroots NGOs represent an 
important break with past efforts to transform women’s lives. First, 
they are usually rural based and thus able to reach the majority of the 
population who generally fall outside the orbit of traditional women’s 
organizations. Secondly, they attach far greater significance to the power 
of ideology in defining options than have any alternative organizations. 
By recognizing that attempts to combat women’s oppression have to 
begin with the consciousness of men and women, these NGOs have 
extended the arena of struggle for women’s mghts in Bangladesh. 
Mobilization of rural women in defence of their right to fair wages on 
rural works programmes in recent times and their militancy on such 
occasions suggest that in certain sections of the population, old habits 
of female deference and submissiveness are finally being abandoned. 


The Role of Political Organizations 


According to the Bangladesh constitution, 30 seats in the national 
legislature are reserved for women to be nominated by the elected 
members. In theory, this does not preclude them from standing in open 
election for the other 300 seats. In practice, it has meant that the general 
seats have come to be identified as male,* while the ruling party is able 
to call on the guaranteed support of an additional 30 members. As a 
result, women in the national parliament have no popular base and are 
denied an equal status with those who have been elected. It has been 
pointed out that the constraints on women putting themselves forward 
as candidates are due to their lack of independent sources of finance 
and of the opportunities to establish themselves in the party leadership.” 
Even if these constraints could be overcome, however, the conventions 
of purdah that identify the political sphere as male territory and the 
range of controls to exclude women would still constitute formidable 
obstacles. At the more violent end of the spectrum of controls is the 
threat of rape. While political sacrifice in the form of imprisonment is 
acceptable for the male activist, even a desirable precondition for 
success, for women participation in the public arena of politics carries 
the fear of abduction and rape by the police or by the opposition. The 
shame and humiliation that would have to be endured act as a powerful 
deterrent to most women contemplating entry into popular politics. 


At the very least, women in any public arena face constant harassment. 
Razia Faiz, member of the Muslim League since 1961 and elected 
to parliament in 1979, described her experiences during the election 
campaign: “The local people reacted strongly to the idea of a woman 
candidate, saying it was against Islam. They took away the microphone 
being used by the canvassers, stoning and abusing them in the process. 
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Public opinion had to be built painfully and slowly. Another day... 
while I was waiting to begin a meeting, no one would come forward 
to recite the holy Quoran, as is the usual practice for beginning any 
public gathering. The reason—a woman was going to address the 
meeting and therefore it was against religion. I took a bold step and 
announced over the microphone that if none came forward in 5 or 10 
minutes, I would assume there were no Muslims in that area and I 
would recite verses from the Quoran myself. . . . After a few minutes, 
an old man came forward and performed the task, but he insisted that 
he was doing it because he did not want a woman to prove herself 
superior (to) the males present. . . . Many such incidents were encoun- 
tered during the campaign period.”3 


In view of the strong social sanctions against the participation of women 
in politics in Bangladesh, the prominence of a number of women in the 
official opposition is paradoxical. Two decades ago, Miss Jinnah, sister 
of the first President of Pakistan was chosen to lead the joint opposition 
against Ayub Khan. At present the daughter and wife of two assassinated 
national leaders, Mujib and Zia respectively, lead their parties. Such 
paradoxes arise out of rather special circumstances. First, close family 
ties with prominent men are used to cash in on their reputations or to 
win a sympathy vote, particularly potent in the case of victims of 
political assassinations. In all the three cases cited here there were no 
male relatives close enough to the dead politician to invoke the same 
degree of sympathy. Secondly, in countries like Bangladesh, where 
kinship ties are still an important basis of social relationships, nominating 
relatives for power is seen as an expression of normal family loyalties 
rather than as an example of nepotism. In addition, for women the 
need to preserve a chaste and virtuous reputation means that political 

patronage is socially acceptable only when it is channelled through 
kinship connections. Women who are related to powerful politicians 
are more likely to succeed in politics without public suspicion of their 
morals. Lastly, the choice of a woman in the leadership is often regarded 
as a soft option while contending interests within the party battle it out 
for power—though, of course, this carries the risk (as in the case of 
Begum Zia apparently) that the woman chosen is not content to be a 
mere surrogate for a dead man but proves to be a real force in politics. 


The mainstream political parties have not in fact concerned themselves 
very much with women’s issues. The Awami League does not contain 
any clause in its constitution relating to the rights of women, although 
the Bangladesh National Party does (in deference to Zia’s much publi- 
cized identification with women’s causes). Their women’s fronts func- 
tion primarily to canvass suppost for their respective parties. They 
profess to seek ‘equal status’ for women, but this translates into seeking 
greater respect and value for the roles of wife and mother. In general, 
women in the mainstream parties act as lobbyists, exerting informal 
pressure on influential men to reform family and personal law. They 
rarely concern themselves with women outside the domestic sphere and 
still tend to see employment as an issue only for ‘destitute women’. 





D Rer Faks ‘Experiences of a Women Polrocten’ Wewes and Poistic: Bangladesh, Centre for Women 
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The Left 


The left wing parties also have women’s fronts, but channel their 
energies into unionizing women workers. Most of them have their own 
unions as part of a strategy to build a base in the working class. 
Consequently unions tend to be as concerned with expanding political 
allegiance to their respective parties as they are with defending the 
tights of workers. Women activists are deemed essential, since social 
segregation inhibits contact between male trade unionists and women 
workers, but men have retained control at every level of the union and 


party bureaucracy. 


The largest and most active of the left women’s fronts is Mahila 
Panshad, founded in 1969. It is linked to the Communist Party of 
Bangladesh, but includes mainly non-party progressive women in its 
ranks. As the nationalist movement was gathering momentum, it became 
clear to many student activists that ıt was necessary to mobilize women 
in support of the struggle and that this would have to be done by 
women. Although a number of parties were approached to help set up 
such an organization, in the end it was mainly women linked with the 
CPB who founded Mahila Parishad. 


Since Independence, Mahila Parishad has campaigned on a wider range 
of issues than most of the other left fronts. As its present Secretary 
points out, it is not possible to reach the vast majority of women in a 
segregated society through conventional party politics. It has kept up 
the pressure to implement the ten per cent quota of jobs for women, 
fought for working women’s rights in middle class occupations as well 
as in the garment and pharmaceutical industries, spearheaded a campaign 
against dowry, founded a committee to investigate violence against 
women and set up a shelter for women who have been victims of 
violence. Mahila Parishad represents the country’s only mass women’s 
organization. It now has over 30,000 members and is capable of 
mobilizing women around both local and national issues. Its theoretical 
analysis however remains tied to—and limited by—the orthodox Marx- 
ism of the CPB and other left wing parties: ‘viewed in its true perspective, 
women’s problems are closely linked with the whole socio-economic 
system.’ ™® Women’s oppression is seen as arising out of private property 
and class relations, and the solution is thought to lie in the overthrow 
of the present capitalist system. 


There is of course a critical absence in Mahila Parishad’s analysis of the 
interplay between the capitalist mode of production and the oppression 
of women. The role of men in mediating and benefiting from the 
subordination of women is never raised. The ideological structures 
which help to contain women in their proper place have not been 
tackled, except in impersonal and distancing forms such as the colonial 
legacy, religion and superstition. The Bengali ideal of deference and 
femininity in women is sometimes defended on cultural grounds: ‘In 


D Maleka Begum, personal morrow, 1987. 
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many countries of the west, the recent women’s liberaton movement 
has assumed an ultra-radical posture. Women in groups are deserting 
the company of men, but at the same time are imitating men in order 
to establish their nights; sacrificing woman’s natural gentleness and 
beauty at the alter of the movement, they are trying their hardest to 
become as cruel, muscular, hairy (sic) and harsh as men.’ The insertion 
of ‘men’ into Mahila Parishad’s analysis of women’s oppression could 
help to demonstrate the need to challenge the legitimacy of male 
authority and to put forward the idea of women’s autonomy. The 
implications of Mahila Parishad’s rejection of sexual politics were 
evident in its recent campaign to mobilize public opinion around what 
has turned out to be one of the major issues of the eighties for women 
in Bangladesh—male violence. 


Although the memory of the violence done to women during the 
liberation war and in its aftermath has not been eradicated, those were 
seen as aberrant times when normal law and order had broken down. 
Isolated incidents of male violence occasionally reported in the press 
could also be dismissed as the inexplicable acts of individual men. The 
press, however unwittingly, played a constructive role in sparking of 
a major campaign on the question of male violence against women. A 
ban on media coverage of political events by the martial law regime 
under Ershad in 1985 deprived journalists of their usual stories and 
forced them to seek out alternative material. Their decision to focus on 
crime turned into a sudden and startling upsurge in coverage of violence 
against women—trapes, abductions, dowry deaths, acid throwing and 
mutilation. This intensive coverage sparked off public outrage and a 
number of women’s organizations dealing with legal questions, research, 
development, as well as groups active in politics, took up the issue. 


Mahila Parishad played a prominent role in the ensuing campaign. Mass 
meetings were held all over the country and were attended by diverse 
organizations which had never worked together before. What was 
significant about Mahila Parishad’s tactics was the prominent platform 
it gave to influential men, chosen for their position in public life or 
within the party. Thus, men as a category were not implicated in any 
way ın the apparent powerlessness of women in the face of male 
violence. Indeed these men were invited in their traditional role of 
ians and protectors of women—“‘it could have happened to my 
mother/wife/sister’-—in order to give legitimacy to the women’s protest. 
In the end, Mahila Parishad like most of the left parties focused its 
energies on attacking the government’s ability to maintain law and 
order. Ershad responded by making acid throwing a capital offence and 
pointing to the break down of law and order under previous regimes. 


An alternative Women’s Forum emerged during the campaign against 
male violence which consisted of a group of women, belonging to 
different organizations, who felt uneasy with the way the campaign was 
being conducted. They saw it as perpetuating the helpless and powerless 
roles traditionally ascribed to women and staged a walkout at one public 
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meeting where, of the twelve speakers from the platform, only three 
were women. They demanded that women be seen as leading the fight 
against male violence rather than relying yet again on male protection. 
They also felt that Mahila Parishad was choosing to sidestep the issue 
of domestic violence. An analysis of newspaper reports had revealed 
that the majority of violent incidents had been perpetrated on women 
by relatives rather than by strangers. In other words, the attackers were 
more likely to be those who had been morally entrusted with protecting 
women rather than the unknown ‘male beast’ on the streets. To confront 
the issue of domestic violence, however, would have made the left 
opposition’s attack on the government less sustainable. It would also 
have carried the danger of raising disturbing questions about personal 
relationships and bringing the struggle—hitherto safely confined to the 
‘political’ arens—uncomfortably close to home. 


Conclusion 


It is now nearly two decades since Bangladesh gained its independence. 
Even a cursory glance at what has been achieved during this time is 
sufficient to reveal the hollowness of the promises held out by the 
Bangladesh ruling class in the heady aftermath of liberation, the promises 
of a state built on the principles of secularism, democracy, nationalism 
and socialism. Secularism was officially abandoned with the assassination 
of Mujib, and every attempt has since been made by the state to return 
the country to its former Islamic status. The commitment to democracy 
was also shortlived: the population is now presented with the choice 
between a military government dressed in civilian clothing and an inept 
and divided opposition. Nationalism has proved to be a mockery in a 
country so dependent on foreign aid that its repercussions reach into 
the most personal areas of life. And finally, the promise of socialism 
was never more than rhetoric. Those who held out for radical transform- 
ation of society are either dead or have gone underground. 


This article has attempted to point out how women have experienced 
these failures in specific ways that are contingent on their already 
precarious place in the social order. The patriarchal family system in 
Bangladesh is looking increasingly shaky, and it is now apparent that 
its ability to maintain large numbers of women in a state of material 
and social dependency can no longer be guaranteed. The obverse—and 
hopeful—side of this is that women themselves have less of a stake in 
maintaining the present asymmetrical system of gender relations. It is 
precisely at such moments of rupture that social movements for change 
are often born, and perhaps we are witnessing such a process gathering 
force in Bangladesh. The experiences of women in Pakistan and Iran 
demonstrate graphically how reversible such gains can be if there is no 
mass mobilization of women to defend them. The optimistic message 
from Bangladesh is that, thanks to the active pressure of women’s 
organizations in the country, the struggle for democratic rights, escala- 
ting rapidly now into direct confrontation with the military regime, is 
constantly reminded that the political and economic enfranchisement of 
women must constitute one of its central planks. 


review 
Robert Browning 


Early Christianity 


The history of the early Christian church was traditionally written by 
clergymen—ecclesiastical historians or theologians—who had their own 
methods, criteria and style. In particular they tended to follow the 
example of their founder, Eusebius, in taking a teleological view of 
their subject, and consequently in discerning in the history of the church 
an unbroken thread of correct belief or orthodoxy leading from the age 
of the Apostles to the historiographer’s own time. These assumptions, 
which affected even those who aspired to reject them, enabled the 
history of the church to be separated from that of late antique society, 
of which it was a part. 


Edward Gibbon, as befitted a representative of the Enlightenment, tried 
to break away from this ecclesiastical particularism, but few of his 
immediate successors followed his example. In more recent times some 
of the pioneers of socialism saw in the rise and eventual triumph of 
Christianity a prefiguration of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
which they strove to realize. In so doing they tended to oversimplify 
matters and to interpret Christianity as primarily the ideology of an 
oppressed class. Among others Engels and Kautsky, and to some extent 
Lenin, fell into this trap. Since 1917 socialists have been concemed with 
more pressing problems than the history of the early church, and the 
‘oppressed class’ theory has tended to recede into the background, 
without however being rejected. At the same time the development of 
sociology as an autonomous discipline and the renewed interest in late 
antiquity—iteelf in part a reflection of the deeper preoccupations of our 
own society— have led to new approaches, new questions and new 
answers to the old problem of how a group of dissident rural Palestinian 
Jews became the nucleus of an empire-wide and city-based religion, 
which eventually provided the dominant ideology of the European 
Middle Ages, and which today still plays an important role in much of 
the world. 


In the last few years many books have appeared which look with fresh 
eyes at the history of the early church as part of the history of late 
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Roman society.! The two books which are the subject of the present 
review bear witness to the continuing interest which the topic arouses 
and to the stimulus which it provides to historical thought. Robin Lane 
Fox is an ancient historian. Like his earlier Alexander the Great (London, 
1981), his present book, Pagans and Christians,2 has become a best-seller, 
an expression to which I do not attach a pejorative sense. Long and 
beautifully written, the book offers an amazingly rich tapestry of fact 
and anecdote, narrative and argument, out of which emerge the complex 
and occasionally surprising continuities and breaks between the coexist- 
ent worlds of paganism and Christianity. It falls into three parts. The 
first describes pagan religious life in the second to fourth centuries— 
the relation of gods and their cults to cities and those who dwelt in 
them, and the many ways in which the gods communicated with their 
worshippers, by appearing visibly in dreams or waking visions, by 
speaking in oracles, by displaying their power in miraculous inter- 
ventions. The second surveys the gradual spread of Christianity and 
some of its manifestations—asceticism and rejection of the world, 
prophecy and visions, reaction to intermittent persecution, in particular 
martyrdom and its effects, and the growth of episcopal authority. In 
the third part Lane Fox examines the relations within the church—or 
churches—between soft and hard Christians. This is not a book which 
can be summarized. But some important points emerge with striking 
clarity. First, paganism was not dying on its feet, as has often been 
suggested, and indeed still is, as by Alain Ducellier in his otherwise 
admirable Byzance et le monds orthodoxe (Paris 1986) who writes on p.22 
à propos of the age of Constantine that ‘paganism, which was simply a 
combination of heterogeneous and often contradictory beliefs and cults, 
became more a cultural fact than a truly religious one; for the people, 
it was hardly more than a habit, and only the elites, who made it an 
essential element of their class-pride, gave it a deeper meaning.’ On the 
contrary, religious festivals and processions offered spectacle, food and 
fun to whole communities and at the same time served to confirm the 
social order. There was much private, non-official, ritual centred on an 
immense variety of cult sites. There were countless religious associations 
of the humble, which afforded a sense of belonging and reassurance, 
and which could provide some kind of paradigm for the small Christian 
communities in the cities, though it would be a mistake to see those 
communities as just another kind of religious association with limited 
aims. There seems to have been a growth or revival of the ‘mystery’ 
religions, in which myth and cult were inseparably linked, which were 
often concerned with life after death, and which were exclusive in a 
way in which public religious cults were not. These provided a pattern 
into which Jewish and Christian religious practices might be fitted— 
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which perhaps explains why Christian writers of the period attack 
mystery cults with such ferocity. 


All over the Greek world—though less in the Latin west; why?— 
oracles flourished as never before. Lane Fox gives a fascinating account 
of the modus operandi of some of them and of the questions addressed 
to them. Many fraudulent oracular responses circulated, a token of the 
demand for such things. The most noteworthy were the ‘Chaldaean 
oracles’, which gained the serious attention of Neoplatonists in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and the Sibylline oracles’, which 
were given Jewish and Christian interpretations. The ‘Chaldaean oracles’ 
appeared in six printed editions in the course of the sixteenth century. 
And a thirteenth-century Franciscan friar, perhaps Thomas of Celano, 
paired the Sibyl with the Psalmist in the opening stanza of the magni- 
ficent sequence which still forms part of the Mass for the Dead in the 
western church: 


Dies irae, dies illa, 
solvet saeclum in favilla, 
teste David cum Sibylla. 


There seem to have been more prophetic and charismatic individuals 
around than in the early empire, though this may be the result of the 
patchiness of our sources. Men and women often dreamed of the pagan 
gods. Lane Fox has made good use of the handbook on interpretation 
of dreams by Artemidorus of Daldis (second century), which offers a 
rich quarry of information on ancient belief and feeling. 


In the old days the gods had walked among men and ‘stood beside’ 
them—the phrase is Homer’s—1n moments of crisis. By late antiquity 
an epiphany was a rare, and usually profoundly alarming, occurrence. 
But oracles and dreams made the gods readily accessible to those who 
desired their help. They had not retired to some philosophical and 
comfortably upper-class heaven, but were very much in business here 
on earth. They were powerful, but unpredictable and terrible in their 
wrath. Much pagan religious behaviour was concerned with averting 
their anger, provoked by human neglect. 


This was the religious background against which the minuscule and 
almost invisible Christian communities of the post-Apostolic age estab- 
lished themselves and slowly grew. In some domains their religion 
could offer the same satisfactions and consolations as the pagans derived 
from theirs. They had their prophets and their visionaries. Visiting or 
guardian angels took the place of protective deities. Lane Fox argues 
that their presence brought ‘emotional warmth, reassurance and a sense 
of unity with surrounding nature’, while the pagan gods, if they 
appeared, inspired fear and sometimes abject terror. This would need 
further examination. The Christians could provide demonstrations of 
supernatural power as good as those of any pagan deity. Not merely 
miracles of healing, which were common features of pagan and Christian 
religion alike, but spectacular displays of overwhelming energy. No 
matter that these feats are usually recounted in apocryphal texts. They 
are what Christians—and some pagans—believed and expected. Member- 
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ship of a Christan community certainly gave a sense of belonging as 
well as of a special divine protection. 


But there were great differences between Christianity and any pagan 
cult. First, exclusiveness. ‘Pagan theology’, observes Lane Fox, ‘could 
extend a peaceful coexistence to any worship which, in turn, was willing 
to coexist in peace.’ Christians might be willing to coexist—they had 
little choice—but they demanded of their own members total and 
permanent rejection of all other religious beliefs and practices. This 
could lead to 2 degree of isolation from the larger community within 
which they lived, which could be at best tiresome, at worst dangerous. 
In apologetic works addressed to pagan readers—one wonders how 
many pagans ever read them—Christian writers such as Tertullian are 
over-anxious to emphasize the full part which Christians play in the life 
of their cities, which suggests that they were often perceived as with- 
drawn, secretive odd-balls. 


Furthermore they valued virginity and celibacy—living like the angels. 
Ritual continence was familiar to pagans as a temporary state, a condition 
of religious purity. Permanent celibacy and avoidance of second mar- 
riages were not, and could be seen as threats to family continuity. 
Widows and virgins became almost orders in the Christian church long 
before Constantine. The reasons for this restriction of sexual activity 
were no doubt theological. In practice, and especially because of the 
general age discrepancy between spouses, it had important economic 
consequences. This is one of Lane Fors more interesting insights. 
‘Bequests’, he writes, ‘were antiquity’s swiftest routes to social advance- 
ment and increase of personal capital. By idealizing virginity and 
frowning on second marriage, the Church was to become a force 
without equal in the race for inheritance.’ 


The same actions could be carried out by pagans and Christians from 
very different motives and with very different results. The benefactions 
of the pagan upper classes were conferred on their fellow-citizens out 
of a sense of strictly defined public responsibility, and to confirm or 
enhance the status of the donor. Christian benefaction was in general 
restricted to fellow-Christians, and it was concerned with laying up 
treasures in Heaven. 


Most important, perhaps, were differences in organization. Pagan 
religion was a hodge-podge of cults and practices of different origin 
and different status. Up to a point one could take one’s pick. There was 
no coordination, no leadership. Christianity was in theory uniform in 
belief and practice everywhere and ın fact great efforts were made to 
attain and maintain that ideal. The Christians had clergy. There were 
plenty of priests and priestesses in the pagan world. But their office was 
usually honorary, often part-time, and not infrequently temporary. And 
they seem to have had little authority outside the domain of ritual, Full- 
time, life-long professional priests who were responsible for the correct 
belief and moral welfare of their coreligionists were something quite 
new. From the first century priests were joined by bishops. At first 
these had to vie for leadership of their community with teachers. 
Clement of Alexandna and Origen wrote and taught and preached all 
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their lives, and clearly enjoyed immense prestige and authority among 
their fellow-Christians. But they were not bishops, and Clement never 
even mentions the bishop of Alexandria who was his contemporary. By 
the end of the second century the bishops had won. Appointed for life, 
in sole control of the funds of his church, arbiter of doctrine, empowered 
not merely to expel dissidents or awkward individuals from the com- 
munity which he led, but even to condemn them to the fires of hell for 
eternity, the bishop was a figure without parallel in the pagan world. 
The Christians possessed a structure of leadership which pagan society 
lacked. 


Lastly, the Christians were from time to time persecuted, and under 
Diocletian that persecution went beyond sporadic local nastiness and 
aimed at eliminating the leadership of the church. Why they were 
persecuted is an old question, to which the most complete and convinc- 
ing answer was given by Geoffrey de Ste-Croix twenty-five years 
ago.’ There were martyrs, over-achievers who preferred to die, often 
gruesomely, rather than to renounce in a formal way their beliefs. The 
records of their trial, condemnation and death were carefully kept by 
the communities to which they belonged. No one ever died for Zeus, 
or Apollo, Serapis or Isis, Mithras or Hermes Trismegistus. Only the 
Manichseans shared with the Christians, who detested them, the burden 
and the glory of martyrdom. ‘The blood of the martyrs,’ it has been 
said, ‘is the seed of the church.’ But was it? Were many drawn to 
Christianity by the steadfastness—or obstinacy—of the martyrs? There 
is little direct evidence that their fate contributed much to the spread 
of Christianity. Yet there they were, emphasizing publicly by their 
extraordinary behaviour some of the distinguishing features of the 
religion for which they chose to die._ 


Dimitris Kyrtatas is a sociologist who, unlike many of his colleagues, 
can read the Greek and Latin sources for the history of the early church. 
His book, The Social Structure of the Earhy Christian Communities, is very 
different from that of Lane Fox—shorter, less discursive and anecdotal, 
concentrating more narrowly on specific problems.‘ As they are mostly 
problems which Lane Fox passes over rapidly, the two books are in a 
way complementary. He begins by surveying the changing approaches 
to the history of carly Christianity since the Reformation, and is 
particularly interesting—though all too brief—on its place in early 
socialist thought. The body of the book is concerned with two much- 
discussed questions, both of which turn on the social origins and 
composition of Christian communities from the beginning of the mission 
to the Gentiles till the age of Constantine. He faces squarely the 
methodological problem of the definition of classes in ancient society. 
Modern theories of class he finds unhelpful, and prefers to follow the 
‘spontaneous sociology’ of contemporary informants, while trying to 
introduce as much rigour as possible. 


The first question is whether Christianity is to be regarded as the 
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religion of an oppressed class, and particularly of slaves. Kyrtatas draws 
attention to important distinctions which church historians have in 
general overlooked, such as that between urban and rural slaves, and 
between slaves of private individuals and those belonging to the imperial 
household. There is no reliable evidence, he observes, for Christianity 
among rural slaves, and in any case the conditions in which they lived 
virtually precluded independent religious activities. Christian slaves of 
private owners belonged generally to the limited group who enjoyed 
close contact with and the confidence of their masters, and consequently 
had some freedom to come and go as they pleased. They seem usually 
to have belonged to Christian masters, and may well have been converted 
along wih them. Slaves of other categories generally did not have the 
personal freedom which would enable them to take part in the life of a 
Christian community. Furthermore the idea that early—or indeed 
later—Christianity had an abolitionist attitude towards slavery is swiftly 
and clearly refuted. It is a product of nineteenth-century European and 
American thought. Kyrtatas notes the interesting point that although 
early Christian writers often discuss sexual behaviour in great detail, 
none of them mention the widespread sexual exploitation of slaves. 


Imperial slaves and imperial freedmen are another matter. Freedmen of 
Caesar are mentioned as Christians in the Pauline epistles. Kyrtatas 

the scope of the investigation to cover the familia Cassaris, 
both slaves and freedmen, up to the fourth century. He argues that the 
conversion of members of this group, with their strong esprit de corps, 
their mobility, and their access to higher levels of society made a more 
important contribution to the spread of Christianity than is generally 
realized. He suggests that their status inconsistency may have predis- 
posed them to favour a religion which offered them not only salvation 
in the next world, but acceptance in a close-knit and egalitarian group 
in this world. Lane Fox, incidentally, finds the concept of status 
inconsistency irrelevant and unhelpful. The historian and the sociologist 
sometimes engage in a dialogue of the deaf. 


The second question to which Kyrtatas addresses himself is how, if at 
all, Christianity spread from the city to the countryside. His suggestion 
that the ‘subversive’ tone of Palestinian Christianity may have survived 
or been revived in later rural Christian communities is interesting, but 
hard to prove or disprove. Most of the evidence which he examines 
comes from Egypt, not the most typical province of the Roman empire. 
It is true that in the Arsinoite region in the mid-third century some 
villagers took the Scriptures literally and expected the kingdom of 
Heaven to be realized—and in a very material way—on tarth, while 
the Alexandrian hierarchy allegorized and spiritualized everything. Was 
this a throw-back to Galilaean ideology? Maybe, though Gnostic 
influence seems a more likely explanation of the Villagers’ attitude. But 
what is more important is surely that bishop Dionysius went down 
from Alexandria to Arsinoe, talked to them for days on end, and 
eventually convinced the majority that they were wrong. The organiz- 

ation of the church enabled it to keep rural and urban Christians in 
step. In concentrating on Egypt, which offers the best-documented case, 
Kyrtatas may have missed an opportunity for a comparative study of 
rural evangelization. At the same time as Dionysius was arguing with 
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AS ENEAN Gregory the Wonder-Worker was preaching to 
backward farmers and herdsmen in the wild mountains of Pontus in 


north-east Asia Minor. Lane Fox recounts and analyses his activity in 
great detail, though without some of the sauces dia sharpness which 
ries brings to his study of rural Egypt. 


Both authors are in substantial agreement that there was little evangelixa- 
tion of the countryside before the second century, and that when it did 
come it was through contacts between the more educated—which meant 
in some regions the more Hellenized—countrymen and the clergy of 
the urban church. But there is much that we still cither do not know 
or-do not understand. 


Both also agree that Christians were still a tiny minority of Roman 
society by 312. Five per cent is accepted by both as a maximum estimate, 
and it was very unevenly distributed. Public preaching to the heathen 
played scarcely any part in the spread of Christianity in post-Apostolic 
times, mimcles were commoner in apocryphal narratives than Christian 
tradition suggests. The new religion spread mostly by person-to-person 
contact, either within self-conscious groups like the familia Cesseris or 
in urban neighbourhoods where everyone knew, or thought they knew, 
what everyone else was up to. Instantaneous mass conversions are 
recorded, though rarely by reliable eyewitnesses, but we do not know 
how many lasted through the long process of catechization and became 
full memb :rs of a Christian community. Few Christians belonged to 
the aristoc acy, who were protected by social and educational barriers. 
Not many were even city councillors. Most Christians were artisans, 


-~ shop-keepx rs, minor officials. 
‘What mad: Clitistiaaitty ‘take of was Gonda public ‘espousal, 


support a d patronage, followed by that of his successors, Juljan 
excepted. \7ithin a century Christianity provided the dominant ideology 
of Roman society and had taken over much of the classicizing culture 
of the upp :r classes, who now began to rally to the new religion and 
indeed to.} ovide many of its leading personalities. Is this an example 
of the role of the contingent in history, the ‘Cleopatra’s nose’ syndrome? 
Perhaps. Bit the books of Lane Fox and Kyrtatas suggest that there 
were features of Christianity that fitted it for ideological hegemony-— 


"its tight or anization, discipline-and mutual support system, its offer of 


a ‘fresh stat’ in a world in which old self-regulating social mechanisms 


were begir ning to break down, its promise of life after death, its `; 


historical character, with a beginning in time and the prospect of a 
victorious nd in time, its institutionalized access to a supreme power, 
and the scope which it offered to ovet-achievers. Many traditional 


religions o fered some of these, none offered them all. The argument . 


will go on. n the meantime Lane Fox and Kyrtatas have made significant’ 


and Heyy. readable contributions to it. 
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themes 


‘he mid to late eighties have seen the retreat or overturn of a string of 
‘hird World military regimes in Latin America and South East Asia. 
‘he ejection of Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines followed a pro- 
wnd popular mobilization and partly reflected the challenge of a 
«otracted insurgency. Yet, as Ben Anderson shows ina highly illuminat- 
1g and accomplished essay on Filipino political culture and history, 
iere are underlying patterns of class formation and political rule 
hich have persisted through the vicissitudes of the twentieth-century 
hilippines. Not only have recent elections been a triumph for the 
andowning and mercantile elite which emerged belatedly in the col- 
mial epoch, but its characteristic techniques of political control and 
rokerage have survived Marcos as they did Japanese occupation in the 
srties. The political formula of ‘cacique democracy’ which now largely 
‘ustrates the hopes aroused by the overthrow of Marcos derives from 
1e local power of a well-entrenched oligarchy as well as from a central 
tate machine which remains intact. Anderson shows how Filipino 
otables learnt to manipulate electoral politics during the period of US 
olonial rule and etches a portrait of Marcos as Super Cacique. In future 
3sues we will be following up Ben Anderson’s article with studies of 
he role of the Filipino military and of the experience of other Third 
World capitalist states in the throes of democratic revolution. - 


o NLR 164 Boris Kagarlitsky, one of the organizers of Moscow’s 
ecently formed Federation of Socialist Clubs, assesged the impact of 
zlasnosť on Soviet cultural life. In a new essay, also appearing here 
or the first time, Kagarlitsky traces the dramatic dialectic of change 
«pened up by ‘perestroika’ and compares it with the bureaucratic 
tagnation of the Brezhnev era. In the discussion preceding the Special 
sonference of the CPSU calls have been made in the Soviet press for 
be legalization of independent groups and for pluralistic guarantees 
nd democratic procedures in the functioning of leading bodies of the 
warty and state. Kagarlitsky argues that genuine democratization must 
oclude a revival of socialist initiative throughout civil society if the 
leep-seated structures of bureaucratic stagnation are to be swept away. 
n this issue we also publish a paper by the leading Soviet economist 
Abel Aganbegyan in which he explains the acute impasse in the Soviet 
cconomy and outlines the economic programme of ‘perestroika’. 

$ : wo { 
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The boldness of scme-of the political proposals made by Gorbache 
and his supporters -eflects the urgent pressures exerted by the failure 
of the Soviet model of a bureaucratically centralized economy. In 
' further critique of the ‘market socialist? model which has been explore 
by Alec Nove in his book “The Economics of Feasible Socialism’, an 
in contributions to NLR 119 and NLR 161, Ernest Mandel warns of tb 
dangers of thorougngoing marketization and defends the case for a 
‘articulated system of self-managing enterprises, based on democrats 
planning, which he first advanced in NLR 159. Evidently debate o 
these issues is of fundamental importance for the future of socialis: 
and will be continucd in the pages of the Review. 


In NLR 163 Norman, Geras criticized the s account of Marxism given i 
the recent work of Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe. In a furthe 
contribution he ncw provides a comprehensive rejoinder to thes 
response in NLR 166, ‘Post-Marxism without Apologies’. While seein; 
no merit in the methodology or Marx-critique proposed by Laclau an 
Mouffe, Geras argues that Marxism must be open to rational and fait 
minded criticism in debating the many substantive issues of importanc 
to the socialist movement today. _ 


The cultural impact of left intellectuals in the United States has recentl: 
been subjected to skarp attack in two books written from quite oppose» 
standpoints. The neo-conservative Allan Bloom has, in a shrill ans 
shallow polemic, denounced the supposedly widespread and nefariou 
influence. of radicais; Russell Jacoby, a left critic who laments th 
passing of a genera-ion of radical ‘public intellectuals’, has entered : 
more disturbing incictment of new left academics for having retreates 
from the arena of pablic controversy to the picayune and comfortabl. 

preoccupations of campus life. In a vigorous and informative respons 
Lynn Garafola poin's out that a new generation of radical writers anc 
artists, finding their contributions unwelcome in established journal: 
and reviews, have helped to create a diverse and critical intelligentsia 
which no longer defines itself through the pronouncements of a fev 
well-known poni 


Finally ` we publish £ comment by Alex Callinicos on Perry Anderson’ t 
essay on Britain’ s hStorical trajectory in NLR toa 


Benedict Anderson 


Cacique Democracy in the 
Philippines: Origins and Dreams 


About this time last year, President Corazon Aquino told a most instructive 
lie. Addressing the Filipino-Chinese Federated Chambers of Commerce on 9 
March 1987, she described her appearance before them as a ‘home- 
coming,’ since her great-grandfather had been a poor immigrant from south- 
east China’s Fukien province.! Doubtless her desperate need—given the 
Philippines’ near-bankrupt economy and $28 billion external debt?—to inspire 
feelings of solidarity and confidence among a powerful segment of Manila’s 
business class made some embroidery understandable. But the truth is that 
the President, born Corazon Cojuangco, is a member of one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful dynasties within the Filipino oligarchy. Her grandfather, 
putative son of the penniless immigrant, was Don Melecio Cojuangco, born 
in Malolos, Central Luzon in 1871. A graduate of the Dominicans’ Colegio 
de San Juan de Letran and the Escuela Normal, and a prominent agricultor 
(i.e. hacendado) in the province of Tarlac, he was, in 1907, at the age of 36, 
elected to the Philippine Assembly, the quasi-legislature established by the 
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American imperialists in that year.” One of his sons (Corazon’s uncle) 
became Governor of Tarlac in 1941, another (her father, Don José) its 
most prominent Congressman. In 1967, one of his grandsons (her 
cousin), Eduardo ‘Danding’ Cojuangco, became Governor of Tarlac 
with Fernand Marcos’s backing, and went on to count among the 
most notctious of the Marcos cronies. Another grandson (her younger 
brother), osé ‘Peping’ Cojuangco, was in those days one of Tarlac’s 
Congressmen, and is today again a Congressman—and one of the half- 
dozen moet powerful politicians in the country. Her marriage to Benigno 
Aquino, J=., at various periods Governor of Tarlac and Senator, linked 
her to anccher key dynasty of Central Luzon. Benigno Aquino, Sr., had 
been a Senator in the late American era and won lasting notoriety for 
his active collaboration with the Japanese Occupation regime. At the 
present time, one of her brothers-in-law, Agapito ‘Butz’ Aquino, is a 
Senator, aad another, Paul, the head of Lakas ng Bansa (one of the 
three mair ‘parties’ in her electoral coalition); an uncle-in-law, Herminio 
Aquino, iz a Congressman, as are Emigdio ‘Ding’ Tanjuatco (cousin), 
and Teresca Aquino-Oreta (sister-in-law).* A maternal uncle, Francisco 
‘Komong” Sumulong, is majority floor-leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nor was Corazon herself, on becoming President, quite the 
simple hocsewife of her election broadsheets. For thirteen years she had 
served as <reasurer of the Cojuangco family holding company, which 
controls a vast financial, agricultural, and urban real estate empire.5 


Yet there is a core of truth in President Aquino’s claims of 9 March 
1987 and tais core offers a useful guide to understanding the peculiarities 
of moderr Philippine politics. The ‘-co’ suffix to her maiden name is 
shared by a significant number of other dynasties within the national 
oligarchy: Cuenco, Tanjuatco, Tiangco, Chioco, etc. It originates from 
the Hokkrnese 4’0, a term of respect for older males; and it shows 
that her family originated among the Chinese mestizos who bloomed 
economically under the Spanish colonial regime and consolidated their 
wealth wito political power under the Americans.‘ It is the dominance 
of this grcup which decisively marks off the Philippines from Spanish 
America (mestizos frequently in power, but not Chinese mestizos) and 
the rest o7 Southeast Asia (Chinese mestizos, indeed any mestizos, 
removed fom political power, with the ambiguous exception of Siam). 
How did “his happen? 


1 Phalrppeme Sta- Wonk, %-14 March 1987. 

2 In July 1987 che estimated that debt payments would consume 40 per cent of government revenues, 
and 27 per cen of all export earnings for the following sm years The econoauc growth mp in 1986 
was o 13 percent Phekppese Dany Ingewrer, 28 July 1987 

> Phipp Dany Ingmerer, 12 February 1987; end information kindly soppbed by Phikppine histonen 
Michael Cullinsne He ran as a candidate of the Progrenstas, the most openly Amencan-collaborationst 


4 Emigdho us eccretary-generel of the Lakes ng Bansa Jost ‘Pepeng’ Cojuangco s chairman of snother 
main cosktion -omponent, the ppe-Laben. 

5 Trae, 5 Januscy 1987 

6 On this sana the keas darwas remains Edgar Wickberg, The Chaem s Pheirppase Life, rb se—rdy8, 
New Haven 195 
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Spanish Colonialism, the Church and the Mestizo Elite 


By the time the Spanish arrived to conquer, in the 1560s, the empire 
of Felipe II had reached its peak, and the islands, named after him, 
were the last major imperial acquisition. Iberian energies were absorbed 
in Europe and the Americas. The few Spaniards who did travel on to 
the Philippines found little on the spot to satiate their avarice. The one 
substantial source of rapid wealth lay not in mines but in commerce 
with Imperial China. Manila quickly became the entrepôt for the ‘galleon 
trade’, by which Chinese silks and porcelains were exchanged for 
Mexican silver, to be resold, at colossal profit, across the Pacific and 
eventually in Europe. It was not a business that required much acumen 
or industry; one needed merely to be in Manila, to have the right 
political connections, and to work out relationships with the Chinese 
traders and artisans who flocked to the entrepédt.” 


The absence of mines, and, until much later, of hacienda-based commer- 
cial agriculture, meant not only a concentration of the Spanish in the 
Manila area, but the lack of any sustained interest in massive exploitation 
of the indigenous (or imported) populations as a labour force. At the 
same time, the fact that the pre-Hispanic Philippines (in contrast to 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Vietnam or Java) lacked any states with 
substantial military or bureaucratic power meant that relatively little 
force was required for the initial conquest and for its subsequent 
consolidation. Small garrisons, scattered here and there, generally 
sufficed.® Hence, i the provinces, to a degree unparalleled anywhere in 
the Americas except Paraguay, Spanish power in the Philippines was 
mediated through the Church. 


The ardently Counter-Reformation clerics were fortunate in finding the 
great bulk of the indigenous population to be ‘animists’. Buddhism and 
Hinduism had not reached so far. And though Islam was sweeping in 
from what today is Indonesia, it had consolidated itself only in parts of 
Mindanao and adjacent southern islands. There it could be contained, 
if never subdued.? Meanwhile a vast proselytization was launched 


7 On the galleon trade, see William L Schorr, The Mammis Gallen, repaint edition, New York 1959 
Furthermore, responding to pressure from cnhghtened dencs end officials appalled by the savage 
extortions of the settlers m the Amencas, Madnd attempted to make amends m the Philippenes by 
(frfally) berting the residence of pavate Spaniards m the provinces 

© There m a streable Itereture on the Spanish Philtppenes, bot see cepecially, James L Phelan, Thy 
Hispamyaimwa of the Phairppams Spawcch Amas aud F sicpme Responses, 1565~r700, Macheon 1959; Nacholus 
P Coshner, Spes as the Pheltppenes Freee Conquest to Revetuteen, Quezon City 1971; Renato Constantino, 
The Phakppems, A Past Ramsted, Qocxon City 1975, Parts 1 and 2; and the many impressrre ceeays in 
Alfred W. McCoy and Ed C de Jesus, cds, Phaixppew Socie! History Gibei Trade and Local 
Treasforseteas, Quezon City 1982 

§ Drawtng on therr expenences m the Ibenan peninsula, the Spaniards termed these Soathesst Asan 
Muslims ‘Moors’ (Merss) The name has, after four centunes, stock Those Muslims today secking 
independence from the Philppenca ere loosely unaned m what they call the Moro National Liberarnion 
Froat The ghost of Fehpe I must be enrosed. 

The best histoocal-anthropological sources on the ‘Moros’ are: P.G Gowing, Matdea-Fabzpemer— 
Heritage wud Horren, Qoexon City 1979; Cesar Adib Mapal, Menkar as the Phatxppiees, Quezon City 
1973, aod his The Contemrporary Masis Meveavent m the Phitippenes, Berkeley 1985, and T J S. George, 
Ravelt m Mindanas’ The Rise of Liam m Phiizp pias Pelbixcs, Oxford 1980. Important monographs oa two 
of the mayor ethno-Haguisuc groups within the Moro People are Thornes Kiefer, The Taag: V wimcr 
oad Lav i a Picippam Murka Sectty, New York 1972, and Reynaldo Clemefia Ileto, Adeganaenes, $69- 
1844: the Corser of Date Ute of Banyan, Ithaca, N Y. Cornell Univenity, Southesst Axa Program Data 
Paper no. 32, 1971 
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which hae resulted in the contemporary Philippines being go per cent 
Christian. (Only in twentieth-century Korea has Christianization in 
Asia been comparably successful.) The most noteworthy feature of this 
campaign was that ıt was conducted, most arduously, not through the 
medium o7 Spanish, but through the dozens of local languages. Till the 
very end of the Spanish regime no more than 5 per cent of the local 
populatior had any facility with the colonial language. Spanish never 
became a pervasive lingua franca, as it did in the Americas, with the 
result that, certainly in 1900, and to a lesser extent even today, the 
peasants znd fishermen in different parts of the archipelago could 
not communicate with one another: only their rulers had a common 


archipelago-wide speech. 


Two othe: features of clerical dominion had lasting consequences for 
the evolution of Philippine social structure. On the one hand, the 
quarrelling Orders, parcelled among out the various islands by Felipe 
IU in the si=teenth century, pioneered commercial agriculture in the later 
eighteenth century, at the prodding of Carlos IM’s last, enlightened 
governor, José Basco y Vargas (1777-87). It was they who built what, 
in effect, were the first great haciendas. But these ‘conglomerates’ 
remained institutional, rather than family (dynastic) property. The friars 
might liberally father children on local women, but they could not 
marry the women, or bequeath property to the progeny. In due course, 
the conqucring Americans would dispossess the friars of their lands, as 
the eighteenth-century Bourbons had dispossessed the Jesuits; and these 
lands wouH fall like ripe mangoes into the hands of the likes of President 
Aquino’s ammediste ancestors.!! The Philippines thus never had a 
substantial seriol hacendado class. 


On the other hand, the Church, at least in its early days, had serious 
dreams of Christianizing the Celestial Empire. From the start it set 
eagerly to converting those whom the Spanish generally referred to 
as saagleys.2 Usually unlucky with the itinerant fathers, they were 
spectacular y successful with the children fathered on local mothers. 
Spanish cclonial law helped by assigning these children a distinct 
juridical status as mestizos (in due course the word meant, typically, 
not the offpring of Spaniards and ‘natives’, but of Chinese and local 
women). Christianized through their mothers, organized in their own 
guilds (gremios), compelled to avoid political transvestitism by wearing 
a distinctive costume and coiffure, these children, and their in-marrying 
farther descendants, came to form a distinct stratum of colonial society. 


© The sorodarct-work ıs Horacto de la Costa, The Jesus on the Pheippames, 1y8r-r76l, Cambadge 1961 
Bat see abo Geald H Anderson, ed, Stmabes an Phalippame Charch History, Ithaca, N.Y. 1969, and the 
beilhentty sconsclasnc text of Vicente L Rafecl, Comtrectmy Celmaksw: Treacieton and Christen 
Commersion m Ta_zeleg Socosty adir Barty Spams Rale, Ithaca, N.Y 1988 

1 In the peovinaal environs of Manila alone, the clerics bad accumulated, by the end of the nineteenth 
century, over 5 0,000 acres of land The basic teat on these developments s Denn Morrow Roth, 
The Freer Estate: of the Phaizppents, Alboqnerque 1977. 

8 From the Ho -kienese sagt, meaning ‘trader’. It is a bessoa for our nanonahstic age that nerther the 


In some cases, perhaps only the ‘-co’ suffix to their names betrayed 
distant celestial origins. 


They might, however, have remained a marginal and stigmatized group, 
had it not been for the services of British imperialism. When Madrid 
joined in the Seven Years’ War, London responded, istsr alia, by 
occupying Manila in 1762 and holding it for the next two years. The 
local sangleys, frequent victims of Iberian extortion and contempt, rallied 
to the invaders, who, when they retired, insouciantly left these humble 
allies to the vengeful mercies of their erstwhile oppressors. Most were 
then expelled from the Philippines, and further immigration was legally 
barred for almost a century. Into the vacuum created by the expulsions 
came the mestizos, who took over much of local trade, and began, 
following the friars’ example, to move into small-scale latifundism. 


But they were, world-historically, several generations behind their 
ladino confréres in the Americas. Among them there were still no 
great rural magnates, no lawyers, few priests or prominent exporting 
merchants; above all there was no intelligentsia. The Church, character- 
istically reactionary, controlled printing and what miserable travesty of 
educational institutions existed. Hence the great nationalist upheaval 
that rocked the Americas between 1810 and 1840 had no counterpart 
in the archipelago until the 18808. 


The nineteenth century, nonetheless, was kind to the mestizos. One 
might have expected Spaniards to flock there after the loss of the 
Americas. But the last galleon had sailed in 1811. Spain itself was racked 
with ceaseless conflict. And Cuba was so much closer, so infinitely 
richer. New people arrived, but the ones who mattered were not 
Spaniards but Anglo-Saxons (British and Americans) and, once again, 
saagieys, by now of course ‘Chinese’. In 1834 Manila was fully opened 
to international trade, and Cebu City and other amaller ports followed 
in due course; the ban on Chinese immigration was abolished. Chinese 
discipline, austerity, and energy quickly drove the mestizos out of inter- 
island trade and small-scale urban business. On the other hand, the 
internationalization of the economy after 1834 offered the mestizos— 
now a quarter of a million strong in a four million population—new 
opportunities in the countryside, in combination with British and 
American trading houses. These businesses saw the‘possibilities in full- 
scale commercialization of Philippine agriculture, and thus provided 
the necessary capital and commercial outlets to permit the mestizos to 
become, for the first time, real hacendados. 


Nothing better illustrates this interplay between Anglo-Saxons, mestizos 
and Chinese than the modern history of the island of Negros, today the 
‘sugar island’ par excellence of the Philippines. Almost uninhabited 
when British interests set up the first sugar mill there in 1857, the 
island’s population had increased almost tenfold by the end of the 


D The eccoant in thw and the followmg paragraphs = summerteed from Wickberg, The Chess a 
Phuty pone Lift- 
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century, end 274 steam mills were in operation.!4 If the British supplied 
capital, tr-nsoceanic transport, and markets, it was mestizos from Panay 
and Cebu threatened by the Chinese influx into the port-cities of Cebu 
City and iloilo, who managed the transfer of the peasant labour needed 
to grow =nd process cane. In no time at all, these frontier capitalists 
turned th=mselves, on the Spanish model, into ‘feudal’ hacendados in 
the soxpeey riche grand style. Thus, in the summer of 1987, when talk 
of land recorm was ın the Manila air, Congresswoman Hortensia Starke, 
one of tke great sugar planters of Western Negros, could tell the 
newspape s: “Your land is like your most beautiful dress, the one that 
gives you good luck. If someone takes it from you, he only wants to 
destabilize you, to undress you.’!5 


The Growth of National Sentiment 


The next :tep was to get educated. A serious education was not easy 
to acquire in the colony, where the Church was violently opposed to 
any inroads of liberalism from Madrid and controlled most local schools. 
But the mz-stizos’ growing wealth, the internationalization of the econ- 
omy, and he steamship combined to make it possible for a number of 
young mestizo males to study in Europe. Quickly termed shestrados 
(enlighten-d ones), they created during the 1880s the colony’s first real 
intelligentzia, and began a cultural assault on benighted clericalism and, 
later, on Spanish political domination.!6 No less significant was the fact 
that, going to the same schools, reading the same books, writing for 
the same journals, and marrying each other’s sisters and cousins, they 
inaugurated the self-conscious consolidation of a pan-Philippine (except 
for the Moro areas) mestizo stratum, where their elders had formed 
dispersed -lusters of provincial caciques. It was these people who, at 
the very erd of the century, began calling themselves ‘Filipinos’, a term 
which up till then had designated only Spanish creoles.!7 


Wealthy and educated they might now be, but they had no political 
power. Lac nineteenth-century Spain was too feeble economically and 
too dividec politically to cope intelligently with nsing mestizo demands. 
Repressiom was the order of the day, culminating in the execution in 
1896 of the brilliant mestizo polymath José Rizal, whose two great, 
banned no-els, Not Me Tangere and E! Filsbasterismo, mercilessly satin- 


H See David Seunberg, “Tradition and Response’ in John Beesnan, ed, The Merces Era and Beyond, 
Princeton 1984, p. 44 This text also contains portant essays by Wilfredo Arce and Ricardo Abed 
oa ‘The Socal tmanon,’ and by Bernardo Villegas on “The Economic Cras’ 

'S The Mama Croak, 19 July 1987 Sbe went on ‘To give up the land m to go against everything 
you have been aught as a child It = hke changing your religion’ Another Dragon Lady, coconut 
hacendada Con-resswoman Mara Clara Lobregat, wuled “The land has been there for years and 
years, and you .cvelop some attachment to rt It’s like you have a bouse with many rooms and you 
are asked to shere the rooms with others ° 

18 See espectally Horaco de la Costa, The Background of Natwnatice asd Other Essys, Manila 1965, 
John N Schumacher, The Propagenda Movement: rife—réys, Manila 1973; Cosar Adib Mayul, Podetaced! 
aad Constitutvons: Ideas of the Phaixppans Revelatrea, Quezon City 1967, and Renato Constantino, Imagh 
and Foresegit, Qoexoa City 1977 

17 "These people included, at the non-Hurope-educated edge, Doa Melecio Copoangro. 


zed, in Spanish, clerical reaction, secular misrule, and the frequent 
opportunism and greed of his own class,18 


Yet, not unsurprisingly, the inevitable insurrection did not originate 
with the #xstrados. In 1892, Andrés Bonifacio, an impoverished auto- 
didact from the Manila artisanate, formed a secret revolutionary society 
with the mellifluous Tagalog name of Kataastaasang Kagalanggalang na 
Katipunan ng mga Anak ng Bayan (The Highest and Most Respectable 
Society of the Sons of the People—Katipunan for short), after the 
Masonic model.1? The Katipunan’s ttle already implied its reach and 
limitations. The use of Tagalog, rather than a Spanish understood only 
by a tiny elite, showed Bontfacio’s intention of appealing to, and 
mobilizing, the fadio masses. On the other hand, in those days Tagalog 
was spoken only by the masses of Central and Southern Luzon, and 
was incomprehensible in Mindanao, the Visayas, and even Ilocano- 
speaking northwestern Luzon.” In August 1896, Bonifacio launched an 
ill-prepared insurrection in Manila, which was quickly suppressed, but 
the movement spread rapidly in the surrounding provinces, where 
leadership was increasingly taken over by youthful mestizos.?! Preoccu- 
pied by the revolutionary movement that had broken out in Cuba in 
February 1895, the Spanish fairly quickly gave up the struggle. In 1899, 
a Republic of the Philippines was proclaimed under the leadership of 
‘General’ Emilio Aguinaldo, a youthful caudillo from the province of 
Cavite (who had had Bonifacio judicially murdered in 1897).7 


Tt was, however, a fragile Republic, with more than a few similarities 
to Bolfvar’s abortive Gren Colombia. It had no purchase on the 
Muslim southwest; parts of the Visayas seemed likely to go their own 
independent way; and even in Luzon mestizo leadership was contested 
by a variety of religious visionaries and peasant populists carrying on 
the tradition of Bonifacio’s radicalism.> Moreover, the mestizo generals 
themselves (who included the grandfathers of both Ferdinand Marcos 
and Benigno Aquino, Jr.) began to follow the pattern of their American 
forebears, by setting themselves up as independent caudillos. Had it not 
been for ‘William McKinley, one might almost say, the Philippines in 


18 Several Hoglrh-language translations of these novels cost, the most recent by Leon Ma. Guerrero’ 
The Last Edm, Bloommgton 1961, and Bi Fidbecterstwre (Sabverven), Loadon 1965 

9 The standard nationals: toms on the Kenpunen and the revolunoa n mmated are Teodoro A 
Agoncillo’s The Ret of the Masses: The Story ef Bemcfacse and the Katcpamen, Qoeroa City 1936, and 
Aksleles. The Criss of the Repais, Quezon City 1960 Agoncillo’s theses are undermined by Reynaldo 
Clemetia Ileto’s masterly Paste and Rosimon. Popular AMesements m tin Pheirppenes, i ge—i9 10, Quexon 
Cary 1979, which 1s unquesnonebly the most profound and searching book on fate nmneteenth-centmry 
Philppine hucory. Sec abo TM Kalaw, The Phrkppese Revelation, Kawiliban, Mandaluyong, Rizal 
1969 

B As late as 1960, fifteen years after American-style independence, and thirty pears efter it had been 
decided to promote Tagalog zs an official, national Lingua franca, iess than 45 per cent of the popalanon 
understood the kanguage—marginalty more than the 40 per cent claiming to understand Enghsh Sec 
the 1960 census data cited m Onofre D Corpax, The Phakppeses, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1965, p. 77 

D See Milagros C Guerrero, “The Provinciel and Muoscipel Hines of Lawson dunng the Revolunon, 
1898-1902’, 1n McCoy and de Jesos, cds., Pheppa Sesa! History, pp. 153-190, and Nick Joaquin, 
The Agumes of Tarlac, As Ersay on History as Three Generatvea:s, onexpurgated vernon, Mamla 1986, 
Part One z 


2 Teodoro A Agoonllo, The Wrerags end Tron of Amdris Beasface, Manila 1963, contains most of the 
relevent documents in Tagalog and m Engish ransianon. 
D See Ileto’s often heart-rending account in Pasple end Reroimisma 


the early twentieth century could have fractured into three weak, 
caudillo-riden states with the internal politics of nineteenth-century 
Venezuele or Ecuador. 


But the [fcKinley Administration, egged on by William Randolph 
Hearst, w=nt to war with Spain in April 1898, claiming sympathy with 
Filipino (nd Cuban) revolutionaries. A week later Admiral Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay; and by the Treaty of Paris 
signed in December, the Philippines was ceded to the Americans. From 
that point ‘pacification’ replaced ‘sympathy’. By 1901 Aguinaldo had 
surrendered, with most other caciques following suit, though peasant 
resistance 2ontinued in some areas until 1910. 


US Colorization and the National Oligarchy 


The Ame-ican colonization changed everything.™ In the first place, it 
ensured the political unification of the archipelago by smashing, often 
with grea brutality, all opposition.® Even the Muslum areas, which 
Spain had aever wholly subdued, were fully subjected to Manila, thereby 
probably ang their last chance at sovereign independence. Secondly, 
it vastly improved the economic position of the mestizos. The American 
regime decided to expropriate much (about 400,000 acres) of the rich 
agriculturs! land hitherto held by the Orders, and to put it up for public 


N The contrasting fates of the conremporsry enncolontal movements m Coba and the Philsppines are 
metroctve In: Cuba, Amencan tmpenalien, claiming to side with the revolutionaries, ousted the 
Spanmrds, est=blebed ts own miliary rule for four years, and then mstalied a ques-tndependent 
Repubhc, which, however, ame under its full economic control The miland hed far less strategic than 
pecuntary vak» With the Philppines t was largely the other way round Washington’s strategts, 
giddy at therr omvy’s first mmpenal circumnevigetion of the globe, sew in the superb harbour of Manis 
Bay 2 perfect toans-Pacific ‘coelmg-stanon’ and yumping-of pomt for the penetranon of Chia and the 
outfenking ofJspan These ‘bases’ could only be secured—not least from oval impertalis: powen— 
by polincal me-os,i¢ colonrzanon Erer sce, Amerncen relatioas with the Philppencs heve ultimately 
centred on miF-ary commdersnone. A succinct sccount of the thmking behind the Amencan mtervenoon 
can be found 1. William J Pomeroy, Amerom Nee-colmmakcw. Its Emergence m the Pholtppenes amd Arma, 
New York 19-0, chapters 1-2 In 1897, Captain Alfred Mahan hed been appointed to McKinicy’s 
Naval Advwsoey Board, from which be peddled hrs umpenal sea-power theones to substantial effect 
There w a “ast hteretore oa the Amencan em The classical text ss Joscph Ralston Hayden, The 
Phekppemrs— A. Study m Nationa! Devslepareat, New York 1942 Peter W Stanley's penetrating and 
highly entertafiing 4 Narwa m te Adeheng. The Pitippuns and the Uneted States, réyg—r921, Cambridge 
(Mas ) 1974 aad the later volume be edited, Reappreving an Espers. New Porspoctmes on Phatzppene— 
Amanas Hisey, Camberige (Miess.) 1984 ere the best modem guides See also Noeman G Owen, 
cd, Compadre <edemahksu: Stakes oa te Phettppenes under Amerxea Rak, Ann Arbor, Univermty of 
Michigan Papess on South and Southesst Asm No. 3, 1971, and Theodore Fnend’s unmntennonally 
revealing Batwess Tew Harperes The Ordeal of the Phalppeass, 1934-1946, New Havon 1965. A usefol 
mæn text is Danel B. Schimper and Stephen R. Shalom, The Piwkppees Reader A History of 
Colematzca, Di-tatorscy ond Reidas, Boston 1987, chapters 1—1 
D See Leon Wilf, Lathe Brews Brother, Loadon 1960, and Rusecil Roth, Ausdy Glory: America’s ‘Iaduas 
Wars’ ca the PElppanr, 1834-1935, Wee Hanover, Mass 1981, The newly-baptired ‘Filipinos’ pat up 
a stout resistence The repression cost at least y,000 Amencan hyes and 600,000,000 still-golden 
dollars Probably the high prce, end the ‘Indwn-hunter’ mentality of the troope dispatched, accounts 


Sentth, assigned to pacify recalcttrant Samar, told his men T want no prisoners. I wish you to kill 
sod bam, the note you bam and kill the better n will please me’ Semar was to be tumed into ‘a 
bowlmng wilde-ness’ To the Farrfield, Mame, Jornal, Sergeant Howard McFarlane of the 43rd Infantry 
wrote ‘On Tkarsday, March 19, [1900] caghteon of my company killed seventy-five nigger bolomen 
and ten of the <igger gunners. When we find one that 1s not dead, we have bayonets.’ Wolff, Little 
Bresa Brother, op 360 snd 305. 
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auction. The mestizos, well-off hacendados even in late Spanish times, 
were the group with the money and the interest to take advantage of 
this opportunity, and most of the former ecclesiastical property fell into 
their hands. Still more important, after 1909, by the terms of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, the Philippines were enclosed within the Amencan tariff 
wall, so that their agricultural exports had easy, untaxed access to the 
world’s largest national market—where, in addition, prices, especially 
for sugar, were often well above world norms. 


But it was above all the political innovations of the Americans that 
created a solid, visible ‘national oligarchy’. The key institutional change 
was the stage-by-stage creation of a Congress-style bicameral legislature, 
based, in the lower house. at least, on single-district, winner-take-all 
elections.% The new representational system proved perfectly aes 
to the ambitions and social geography of the mestizo soxmeaux riches. 
Their economic base lay in hacienda agriculture, not in the capital city. 
And their provincial fiefdoms were also protected by the country’s 
immense linguistic diversity. They might all speak the elite, ‘national’ 
language (Spanish, later American), but they also spoke variously 
Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampango, Cebuano, Longo, and a dozen other 
tongues. In this way competition in any given electoral district was 
effectively limited, in a pre-television age, to a handful of rival local 
caciques. But Congress, which thus offered them guaranteed access to 
national-level political power, also brought them together in the capital 
on 2 regular basis. There, more than at any previous time, they got to 
know one another well in a civilized ‘ring’ sternly refereed by the 
Americans. They might dislike one another, but they went to the same 
receptions, attended the same churches, lived in the same residential 
areas, shopped in the same fashionable streets, had affairs with each 
other’s wives, and arranged marriages between each other’s children. 
They were for the first time forming a self-conscious rasing class.7 


The timing of American colonization also had a profound formative 
influence on the emerging oligarchy and its style of rule. The America 
of 1900-1930 was the America of Woodrow Wilson’s lamented ‘con- 
gressional government’. The metropole had no powerful centralized 
professional bureaucracy; office was still heavily a matter of political 
patronage; corrupt urban machines and venal court-house rural cliques 
were still pervasive; and the authority of presidents, except in time of 
war, was still restricted. Hence, unlike all the other modem colonial 
regimes in twentieth-century Southeast Asia, which operated through 
huge, autocratic, white-run bureaucracies, the American authonties in 
Manila, once assured of the mestizos’ self-interested loyalty to the 
motherland, created only a minimal civil service, and quickly turned 
over most of its component positions to the natives. In 1903, Filipinos 
held just under half of the 5,500 or so positions in this civil service. By 
the end of the ‘Filipinizing’ governor-generalship of (Democrat) Francis 
Harrison in 1921, the proportion had risen to go per cent (out of a mere 
14,000 jobs); and by the mid-thirties Americans held only 1 per cent of 


™ Bar with a Inghly restncted, property-baecd franchise Even on the eve of World Wer H, only 
about 14 per ceat of the potentiel electorate wes permitted to vote. 
T One gets a nice close-up feel for thus change m Joaquin’s The Ages of Tarlac, pp. 155-98 


civilian bareaucratic posts, most of them ın the educational field. 
(Americar power depended on military dominance and the tariff.) As 
in the Urcted States, civil servants frequently owed their employment 
to legislator patrons, and up to the end of the American era the civilian 
machiner¥ of state remained weak and divided. 


The new Dligarchs quickly understood how the Congressional system 
could ser-e to increase their power. As early as Harrison’s time, the 
American. acquiesced in the plundering of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines. House Speaker Sergio Osmeria, Sr., and his friends helped 
themselves to huge, virtually free loans for financing the construction 
of sugar eentrals, and cheerfully ignored the subsequent bankrupting 
of the bark of issue. In a more general sense, Congressional control of 
the purse, and of senior judicial appointments, taught the oligarchy that 
the ‘rule >f law’, provided it made and managed this law, was the 
firmest gersral guarantee of its property and political hegemony. (As we 
shall see, t was Marcos’s suspension of the ‘rule of law’ that aroused 
the alarm and hostility of significant portions of the oligarchy in the 
19708 and early 19808.) 


One final ‘eature of the American political system is worth emphasizing: 
the huge proliferation of provincial and local elective offices—in the 
absence œ an autocratic territorial bureaucracy. From very early on 
mestizo caciques understood that these offices, in the right hands, could 
consolidate their local political fiefdoms. Not unexpectedly, the right 
hands weœ those of family and friends. Brothers, uncles, and cousins 
for the senior posts, sons and nephews for the junior ones.” Here 1s 
the origi of the ‘political dynasties’—among them the Aquinos and 
Cojuangecs—which make Filipino politics so spectacularly different 
from thos= of any other country in Southeast Asia. 


Those we-e palmy days. But after 1930 the clouds began to gather. As 
the Depression struck the United States, Washington came under 
increasing: pressure from trade unions and farm organizations (who 
opposed che influx of Filipino labour and agricultural products) to 
impose independence on the colony. Though the caciques could not 
decently say so ın public, independence was the last thing they desired, 
precisely because it threatened the source of their huge wealth: access 
to the Amcrican market. Besides, they had now switched from Spanish 
to Englist, and their children were going to school in Manhattan and 
Boston. and they lacked the monarchical residues which, suitably 
transform-d, underpinned the imagined ‘national traditions’ of Khmer, 
Burmese, and Indonesians: the mestizos had no Angkor, Pagan, or 
Borobuduz at their service. It was thus with real reluctance that in 1935 


% Sec Teodor A Agonallo, A Shert History of the Phoizppuas, New York 1969, p 169, and David 
Wartel, “The Mhultppmes’, m George McT. Kahm, ed., Governavents and Pohtocs of Seetinast Asta, second 
edinon, Ithao N Y 1964, pp. 679-777, 689-90. 

Neat door, m the Dutch Best Indies, the colonial state of the 19308 had about 150,000 officals on 
its payroll, go >er cent of them ‘natives’. See my ‘Old State, New Socety Indonesa’s New Order in 
Comparatrve Cistonical Perspective’, Joarmel of Anan Simdets, xL0, 3 May 1983, p 480 
D Sach policies did not always guarentee harmony Member of these cacique dynasues frequently 
quarrelled anc competed with each other in local elecnons Bur it can safely be said that xn ohgarchy 
ts truly m plac when rulers snd opposition leaders, ins and outs, both come from the same famibes 
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they accepted Commonwealth status. The one evident plus was the 
initiation of a Filipino chief executive. The urbane, rascally mestizo, 
Manuel Quezon, became Commonwealth president.® 


The Japanese Occupation and After 


Six years later, in December 1941, the armies of Imperial Japan struck 
south. In a matter of weeks most of the Americans were sent packing, 
including General Douglas MacArthur, who carted President Quezon 
and Vice-President Osmeña along with him.*! The rest of the oligarchy 
(one or two celebrated exceptions aside) bustled to collaborate with the 
invaders. Among the most prominent of these collaborators were 
Corazon Aquino’s father-in-law (who became Speaker of the Occupation 
Assembly and Director-General of the pro- Japanese ‘mass organization’ 
Kalibapi) and the father of her Vice-President (Don José Laurel, Sr., 
who in 1943 became President of the puppet republic then inaugurated 
by Tokyo). 


But coHaboration could do nothing to save the hactenda-based export 
economy. Japan would permit no exports to America, and American 
bombers and warships ensured, after 1942, that few crops would reach 
Japan. The treasured ‘rule of law’ began to break down as anti- Japanese 
guerrilla bands, sometimes led by the small Socialist and Communist 
parties, expanded ın the remoter rural areas, as inflation soared, and as 
Japanese exactions increased. Former tenants and landless labourers 
were emboldened to squat on hacienda lands and grow, not sugar, but 
crops needed for their everyday survival. Many refused now to pay the 
old brutal rents, and had the insolence to threaten the bailiffs who 
demanded them. Above all in the Central Luzon of the Cojuangcos and 
Aquinos, where rural poverty and exploitation were most acute, such 
peasants joined hands with the guerrillas in forming the Hukbalahap 
armies which harassed the Japanese and assassinated such collaborators 
as they could reach. Unsurprisingly, many of the oligarchs abandoned 


D See Frnend, Between Tee Empires, chapters 5-11, for en exhaustive sccount. The role of Premdent 
Aquino's father-in-law ts recounted in chatty detail m Joaquin’s The Aguamar sf Tarkac, chapters 3-5. 
M MacArthur bad longstendmg Philrppinc connecrons His father, General Arthur MacArthor, bad 
been second-n-commeand of the ongmal Amencin expeditionary force, and replaced bis ochocs 
General Elwell Ous, m May 1900 He stayed in power till 4 July 1901, when ‘avihen rule’ 
replaced that of the soldiers The MaecArtbar family also had substantial bosineces imvestments m the 
archipelago 
X Por some emosmg gitmpecs of these stately roffians et work, sec chapter 5 of Renato end Letixa 
Constantino, The Phetsppiees The Coatmaeng Past, Queron City 1978 The standard text on the 
Occupation remains David Joel Secinberg, Phadppome Colleboretzon m World War II, Ann Arbor 1967. 
But sce also Hernando J Abaya, Betrayal m the Phairppeses, New York 1946 and Alfred McCoy's csay 
in the volume he edited enmtled Southeast Ana muer Japanen Occupaten, New Haven, Yale Unrvermty, 
Southeast Asta Studies, Monograph Senes No. 22, 1980. 
D The clamac text on the peasent resuscence dunng the Japenese and its relapooships wrth 
Socal and Communist cadres, 1s Benechet J. Kerkvbet, The Hæk Berkeley 1977 See abo 
Eduardo Lachica, The Hakr Pirippem Agrarian Somiy m Reveli, New Yock 1971; aod “Documents— 
The Peemot War m the Phihppines’, Phakppiee Sesal Scenes amd Homamims Reve, IIT, 008. t4, 
Juno—December 1958, pp 375-436 (The documents, ongmally composed 10 1946, offer valuable data 
on land concentration, poant lendlessncss, tenancy rates, and explormton of sharecroppen ) Note, 
m additioa, the remarkable specal issue of Seddertty (No 102), 1985, devoted mainly to retrospective 
discussion of the Huk rebeihon 
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their haci=ndas to their unlucky bailiffs and retreated to Manila, where 
they turned their experienced hands to war-profiteering.™ 


One migat have expected the returning Americans to punish the 
oligarchs for their collaboration with the enemy. Senior officials in 
Washingten indeed made noises to this effect. But the on-the-spot 
Liberator was, of course, MacArthur, who had close personal and 
business wes with the prewar oligarchy, and who, like Lyautey in 
Morocco, enjoyed playing lordly proconsul to native houseboys.% 
Quezon having meanwhile met his incautious Maker, MacArthur in 
1946 arracged the election of his old mestizo fnend (and prominent 
collaborator) Manuel Roxas as first president of the now sovereign 
Republic cf the Philippines.* 


Roxas had only two years in power before he joined Quezon, but they 
were excentionally productive years. An amnesty was arranged for 
all ‘political prisoners’ (mainly fellow-oligarchs held on charges of 
collaboratron). In 1947, an agreement was signed permitting the US to 
retain control of its twenty-three (large and small) land, sea, and airbases 
for a furth=r ninety-nine years (this was what, as in 1900, most mattered 
to Washington). And the Constitution of 1935 was so amended as to 
give Amecican citizens ‘parity’ access to the resources of the newly 
sovereign Republic (in return for which the oligarchy was ieee 
continuing access, for a defined period, to the protected Ameri ican 
market.)8 There was an additional bonus in this move, since it guaran- 
teed activacion for the Philippines of the Tydings Rehabilitation Act, 
which offexed $620,000,000 to those Americans and Filipinos who could 
demonstra-e that they had lost a minimum of $500 as a result of the 
war.” (Sinze the average annual per capita income of Filipinos was then 
a quarter of this sum, the major Filipino beneficiaries of Senator 
Tydings’ generosity were the caciques.) 


The next zim was to restore fully the pre-war agrarian and political 
order. For <hree basic reasons this goal proved difficult to achieve. First 
was the prize of independence itself removal of the American ringmaster 
for domes-ic political competition, severe weakening of the state’s 


H See Reni B. dojercs, The Ades Whe Would be Precedent. Serpag Osmala ond Phaizppeee Pabixs, Cebu 
1986, for exenrzle This excellent text shows bow while father Sergio Oamefia, Sr, waa serving m 
Washington as nce-premdent m exile, son Sergio Jr, was making moncy hend over fit supplying 
the Japencee occupation regime in Menika 

P See Willem Menchester's edifying Aserxee Cacsar’ Dengia: Mac Arther, 1840-1964, London 1979 
% Quexon ched 3n the United States m 1944, end was succeeded, sd intenm, by his vicc-preadent 
Sergio Oemetia Sr MacArthur had oo ume for Oemefa, whom be regarded ss old, tired, and too 
Spanish mn persana! style 

 Warfel, "The Stulippenes’, p. 761 

2 Seock with toe Consnnstion’s quorum requirements for amendments, Roxas found no way to 
achieve the neccesary change except by disquahfymng, on charges of terromem and electoral fraud, 
those oppositie:: Congressmen representing areas dominated by the Hokbalehep. See Kerkvbet, The 
Hak Rebolhen, pm 150-51 

» See Fnend, Baws Tee Ew pares, pp. 2158—60. 
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capacity for centralized deployment of violence,® a fisc no longer 
externally guaranteed, and a war-ravaged and near-bankrupt economy. 
Second was the appearance, in Central Luzon at least, of an emboldened 
peasantry backed by armed Hukbalahap forces, which, denied access to 
constitutional participation by Roxas’s manoeuvres, had little reason to 
make accommodations. Third was a rapid expansion of the suffrage that 
UN membership, in those innocent days, made it impossible to deny. 


The Heyday of Cacique Democracy 


Hence it was that in the last year of Roxas’s life the Philippines saw the 
first conspicuous appearance of the country’s now notorious ‘private 
armies’. Drawn from lumpen elements in both Manila and the country- 
side, these armed gangs, financed by their hacendado masters, terrorized 
illegal squatters, peasant unions, and left-wing political leaders, with 
the aim of restoring uncontested cacique rule.41 The term ‘warlord’ 
entered the contemporary Filipino political vocabulary. Unsurprisingly, 
the new warlords found that their private armies were also highly 
functional for a now unrefereed electoral politics. The presidential 
elections of 1949, won by Roxas’s vice-presidential successor Elpidio 
Quirino, were not merely corrupt in the pre-war style, but also 
extremely bloody and fraudulent: not so much because of central 
management, as because of the discrepancy between state power and 
cacique ambitions under conditions of popular suffrage and acute class 
antagonism. (Characteristic of the time was what Nick Joaquin, the 
country’s best-known writer, called the ‘bloody fiefdom’ of the Lacson 
dynasty in the sugar-planter paradise of Western Negros. Manila was 
virtually impotent vis-a-vis Governor Rafael Lacson’s murderous ‘spe- 
cial police’ and ‘civilian guards’.)4 


This was not what the Americans had bargained for. Besides, China 
had just been ‘lost’, Vietnam seemed likely to go the same way, and 
major Communist insurrections had broken out in neighbouring Malaya 
and Burma. Colonel Edward Lansdale was dispatched to restore order 
through the agency of Quirino’s Secretary of Defence, Ramon Magsay- 
say, one of the few prominent politicians of the era who did not have 
cacique origins. Thanks to a mere million dollars in military and other 


The Philtppene Army was still smell, tod ‘second army’ m character. In other worde, it belonged 
to thet array of mercenary forces, rectally segmented, poorly armed and trained, and deployed for 
“nternal securty’ purposes, thet we find throughoat the late colonial world (After mdependence, 
some of their former MCOs—soch es Id: Amin, Sengouk Lamerena, Saharto, Jezn-Bapuste Bokeses, 
etc.—berame coloocis and generals m an unheppy tice.) The cootrest us with the ‘first armies’ of the 
mdustoel world, meiuding thet of the Sonet Umon, which were self-ermed, officered by muiltary 
scademy graduates, technologically sophwocsted, amply financed, and capable of subetanel external 
aggression, 

1 More than anything cle it was the ravages of the prvere ammes thet precipitated the open 
Hukbalahap menrrection agamet the state m 1948 Sec Kerkviet, The Hæk Rebelion, chapter 5, foc a 
fine account. 

His defeated opponent was none other than fellow-oligarch Don Jost Lanrel, Sc, peessdent of the 
wartime puppet Republic. 

© Ir ue peobebly a general role that armas acres appear only under such condinoas. The reappearance 
of these armies in Present Aquino’s presidency indicetes the weakness of the state’s army and a 
general social polarmration. 

* Prommaw ancestor of today’s so-called ‘vigilantes’ Sec The Aquawes of Taria, pp. 221ff. 


aid, the pkysical isolation of the Philippines, the restricted Luzon base 
of the Huxbalahep, and the errors of the Huk leaders themselves,‘ 
Lansdale prevailed. By 1954, the Huk rebellion had been crushed; 
thousands of impoverished Luzon peasants transmigrated to ‘empty’ 
Mindanao® (where they soon came into violent conflict with the local 
Muslims); ind Magsaysay manoeuvred into the presidency.‘” 


The perioc 1954-1972 can be regarded as the full heyday of cacique 
democracyiin the Philippines.48 The oligarchy faced no serious domestic 
challenges. Access to the American market was declining as post- 
independence tariff barriers slowly rose, but this setback was compen- 
sated for by full access to the state’s financial instrumentalities. Under 
the guise o: promoting economic independence and import-substitution 
industrialization, exchange rates were manipulated, monopolistic 
licences pavcelled out, huge, cheap, often unrepaid bank loans passed 
around, ami the national budget frittered away in pork barrel legis- 
lation. Sane of the more enterprising dynasties diversified into urban 
real estate, hotels, utilities, insurance, the mass media, and so forth. 
The press, owned by rival cacique families, was famously free. The 
reconsolidared, but decentralized, power of the oligarchy is nicely 
demonstrated by the fact that this press exposed every possible form of 
corruption and abuse of power (except for those of each paper’s own 
proprietors, but, in the words of historian and political scientist Onofre 
Corpuz: ‘Mobody ın the Philippines has ever heard of a successful 
prosecutior for graft.’5! It was in these golden times that Corazon 
Aguino’s fether, Don José Cojuangco, acquired 7,000 hectares of the 


S Chanctensoodly, even the Commune Party of the Phitppines was vulnerable to aaquam Among 
ns top leaders uc the late 19408 were Casto Alejandrino, scion of a large landowning family, and ‘the 
brothers Lavs, mtrllectnals of landowning origms (an uncie had been a colonel m Aguinskdo’s 
Revolutionary army) They eventually quarrelled violently with the Hukbalahap Sapremo, Lars 
Taruc, who am~ from a family of tenent-farmers (both his grandfathers hed been sergeants in the 
Katrpunen army- No real sarprse that the well-bom stood to the milrtant left of the commoner. This 
informabon coms from the extrsordinary, recent jant mterview conducted by Seddernty editor F 
Sionil José, withyCasto Alejandnno, Jesus Lava, Lus Taroc and Fred Sanlo, aod printed Ia the above- 
cited 1985 moe uf Sedulernty 

See the vwalnasle, if mgenooas, text by former aa officer Alvin Scaff, The Phebppem Aurwer te 
Coarmamsm, Seaclord 1955, chapters 3—6 especially 

^ Deckesetfied d.caments ated m Raymond Bonners Waltymy wath a Dotate: The Marcos: and the 
Makes of Amirim Polcz, New York 1987, give a nice picture of the Lansdale-Magsaysay relenonship 
Durning the 19; election campaign Lansdale meted thet all Magesysey’s speeches be writen by a 
QA operatrve mm-querading as a Ciristses Sass Measter corrcspoodent, When be discovered that the 
candidate had had the mpadence on one occasion to use a Filspuno speech-water, the enraged Quiet 
Amencen walke» into Magsaysay’s office and knocked him oat (pp 59-40) 

It was the nme when Ferdinand Marcos and Coreron’s husband, Benigno ‘Nimoy’ Aquino, Jr, 
came to national>rominence 

See Frank H Dolay, The Phidrppones: Pabic Poig sad Netseaa! Econom Develepmont, Ithaca, N Y. 
1961 See also th= Willeges chapter in Bresnan, ed , The Adercas Era, eapecully pp. 150-55 This well- 
intentioned ecoommust puts it modestly thur ‘If onc were to look for a pobtical explananon of thu 
flawed economucobcy, be could find rt un the mperfecnons of a fedgling democracy in which power 
was sul coocensmted in the bands of the former landed gentry who turned mto mannfacturmng 
entrepreneurs duxmg the ffbes and sixes The Philppine legislature, through which tanf, fiscal, and 
monetary reforms had to pass, was dominated by groups thet represented the very industna! sector 
that had been pampered by overprotection ’ 

X The internatomally celebrated symbol of this freedom was the mock-raking Phaippenes Free Pross 
It us less well kowo that the Locsin family which ran it was violently opposed to any umonmation 
of rts staff, and used beaxenly brutal methods to thwart rt 

8 The Phipps p U6 
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10,300 hectare Hacienda Luisita in Tarlac, and turned its management 
over to his energetic son-in-law Benigno ‘Ninoy’ Aquino, Jr. 


But cacique democracy contained within itself the seeds of its own 
decay, and these began visibly sprouting towards the end of the 19608. 
Uncontrolled and parasitic plundering of state and private resources 
tilted the Philippines on its long plunge from being the most ‘advanced’ 
capitalist society in Southeast Asia in the 19508 to being the most 
depressed and indigent in the 19808. By the end of the golden era, 5 
per cent of the country’s income earners received, probably, about 50 
per cent of total income. At the same time, over 70 per cent of state 
revenues came from regressive sales and excise taxes, and a mere 27.5 
per cent from income taxes—largely paid by foreign corporations. 
Combined with a characteristically tropical-Catholic birth-rate of over 
3 per cent (which since 1850 had increased the islands’ population 
eightfold), the result was a massive pauperization of the unprivileged.4 


Ferdinand Marcos: The Supreme Cacique 


Cacique democracy ın the independent Philippines also led to secular 
changes in the operation of the political system. The oligarchs more 
and more followed Chairman Mao’s advice to walk on two legs. Manila 
was where the President resided and where Congress met, where pork 
barrel funds were dealt out, where licences and loans were secured, 
where educational institutions proliferated, and where imported enter- 
tainments flourished. The dynasties began leaving their haciendas in the 
hands of sons-in-law and bailiffs and moving into palatial new residential 
complexes on the outskirts of the old capital. Forbes Park was the first, 
and still the most celebrated, of these beanx quertiers, which remain 
sociologically unique in Southeast Asia. Elsewhere in the region 
luxurious houses are jumbled together with the dwellings of the poor. 
But the golden ghetto of Forbes Park was policed, as a complex, by 
armed security guards; access even to its streets required the production 
of identification papers. 


This partial move to Manila combined with demographic increase and 
the postwar expansion of the suffrage to monetarize political life. It was 
less and less possible to win elections, even provincial elections, on a 
forelock-tugging basis. The costs of campaigning increased exponen- 


3 See Joaquin, The Agmar of Taria, pp. 273-86, for a sly account Laumte = certainly the most 
famous hacienda in the Philippines today, and sull, pending land-reform, in the hande of the 
Cofuangeos Don Jost scquired it from a Prench-financed, Spanssh-managed company, which became 
diecouraged by persetent ‘labour unrest.’ In the mid-rgsos, ms sugar central serviced 1,000 sogar 
planters end its annual producnon was valued at eighteen milhon pesos 

© Cf Corpus, The Phaippemes, pp 77 and 105. 

H The Marcos era did not utate thts process, merely accelerated it. Today 7o per cent of the 
population lrves below the World Benk’s lordly poverty Hne A recent arncie in The Phoicppane Inganrer, 
17 January 1988, offers structive comparative demographic data on Bangkok and Manila Bengkok 
bes 25 berths per thoosand populanon, and suffers 17.2 postnatal deathe among every 1,000 babscs 
born alre, the figures grven for Manila are 63.9 and 69 5 respectively 

B I remember that m the Jekarte of the late 19608 naked slum children played football m the mod 
thirty yards from the house of a Supreme Court judge Some of Bangkok's wealthiest families’ bomes 
are still located a stone's throw from stmktng, cess-pool mfested squatter clusters Bat the tendencies 
are in Manila’s direction as new, segregated soburbs develop 
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tially in the 19608, not least because the period saw the renewed growth 
of the priv_te armies. In contrast to the late 19408, these armed groups 
were now deployed mainly in intra-oligarchy competition. Corazon 
Aquino’s husband was conforming to general practice in the late 19608 
when he campaigned for a senatorial seat in a black Mercedes ringed with 
Armalite-tcting bodyguards.” With splendid, grumbling insouciance, 
Senator Se gio ‘Serging’ Osmeña, Jr., on losing the 1969 presidential 
race to Fecdinand Marcos, complained: ‘We were outgunned, out- 
gooned, ard outgold.’*.By then, at forty per hundred thousand head 


of population, the Philippines had one of the highest murder rates in 


the world. 


So the stak -s slowly grew, and American-era inhibitions slackened. The 
crux was th= presidency, which always had the potentiality of dislocating 
cacique democracy. We noted earlier that the stability of the system, 
and the sol.darity of the oligarchy, depended on the Congress, which 
offered roughly equal room at the top for all the competing provincial 
dynasties. “he one-man office of president was not, however, divisible, 
and came © seem, in the era of independence, a unique prize. The 
shrewder, «Ider oligarchs had foreseen possible trouble and had bor- 
rowed fron the US the legal provision that no president could serve for 
more than -wo terms—so that the office could sedately circulate within 
the charmed circle. But it was only-a matter of time before someone 
would breaz the rules and try to set himself up as Supreme Cacique for 
Life. The roread of military juntas and one-party dictatorial regimes 
throughout the Third World in the 19608 made a break of this kind 
seem more normal: indeed it could even be justified opportunistically 
as a sign of liberation from ‘Western’ ideological shackles. 


The final destabilizing factor was education. As noted earlier, in Spanish 
times educacional facilities were extremely limited, and the only ‘nation- 
al’ languag available was Spanish, to which, however, no more than 
5 per cent cf the indigenous population had access. Secular, twentieth- 
century American imperialism was a different sort of beast. Immensely 
confident o: Anglo-Saxon world hegemony and the place of English as 


- the languag- of capitalism and modernity, the colonial regime effortlessly 


M The best seru-tural accounts of the system’s entropy remam Théasxs Nowak end Kay Snyder, 
“Chencelzec Politics in the Phikppunes: Integranion of Inecabihty” Amaren Pudtticel Semace Rama, 68, 
September 1974 and ther “Economic Concentration eod Polncal Change in the Philppines’, in 
Benedict J Kertvhot, ed, Patxa! Changs m the Phalrppuner: Stades of Local Peletocs Preceding Martial 
Law, Honolua 574, pp 153-241 

5 The New York Tomes, 9 Angust 1967 The same sccount describes Coynangco financing of Aquino’s 
polincal career, cad the heavily guarded family compound (sx Califomis-style ranch houses grouped 
around a colosse] swimming pool)—a useful entdote to the current martyrology surrounding the 
seeemnoated soos or. 

B The New Yer, Tres, 16 November 1969. Marcos spent other people's money so lavishly in this 
campalgn that mletion increased 18 per cent, the bleckmerket value of the peso fell yo per cent, and 
be had to ask a ' 100,000,000 prepayment of mibtary-base reat from Washingdoa., Ibad., 6 December 
1969 It surely hoped his case that be had coombated $1,000,000 to Niron’s 1968 election campaign 
(according to Rafaci Sales, ba executive secretary from 1966 to 1969, as cited m Bonner, Waltzay 
wth a Detater, p 141.) 
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extruded Spanish® and so expanded an English-language school system 
that by 1940 the Philippines had the highest literacy rate in Southeast 
Asia.© After independence, the oligarchy, like other Third World 
oligarchies, found that the simplest way of establishing its nationalist 
credentials was to expand cheap schooling. By the early 1960s university 
degrees were no longer a ruling class near-monopoly. 


The huge expansion of English-language education produced three 
distinct, politically significant, new social groups. Smallest was a radical 
intelligentsia, largely of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois urban origins, 
and typically graduates of the University of the Philippines. Among 
them was Nur Misuari, who in the later 19608 formed the Moro National 
Liberation Front in the Muslim southwest. Still better known was José 
Maria Sison, who broke away from the decrepit post-Huk Communist 
party to form his own, and, borrowing from the Great Helmsman, 
founded the New People’s Army which is today a nation-wide presence 
and the major antagonist of the oligarchy.5! (The spread of English, 
and, later, of ‘street Tagalog’, in nationalist response to American 
hegemony, has made possible an archipelago-wide popalar communi- 
cation——below the oligarchy—that was inconceivable in the era of 
Bonifacio or the Hukbalahap.) 


Next largest in size was a bies-peasant proto-technocracy, which also 
included graduates from American universities. Drawn from much the 
same social strate as the radical intelligentsia, it wes enraged less by the 
injustices of cacique democracy than by its dilettantism, venality, and 
technological backwardness. This group also deeply resented its own 
powerlessness. When Marcos eventually declared Martial Law in 1972 
and proclaimed his New Democracy, it flocked to his standard, believing 
its historic moment had come. It stayed loyal to him till the early 1980s, 
and long remained crucial to his credibility with Washington planners, 
the World Bank and the IMF, and foreign modernizers all and sundry. 


Largest of all—if not that large—was a wider urban bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois constituency: middle-level civil servants, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, businessmen, shopkeepers, and so on. In its political and moral 
outlook it can perhaps be compared with the Progressives (definitely 
not the Populists) of the United States in the period 1890-1920. In the 
19608 it made its political debut in campaigns for honesty-in-govern- 
ment, urban renewal, crackdowns on machine and warlord politics, and 
the legal emancipation of municipalities and the new suburbs. As might 


M Virtually no Pilpmos today speak Spanish, but a certain sham-anstocrenc sora still snrrounds the 
ika Of Iberan calare, Older memben of the oligarchy peefer to be addressed es Don and Doda. 
Ideologically the hacienda remains un-Amencenned And children are sull overwhelmingly bapersed 
with Spenish names, even of beter they acquire Amencm or local nicknames (Juan ‘Johnny’ Enrike, 
Benigno ‘Ninoy’ Aquino) 

© According to Wurfel, The Phatppieet, pp. 691-92, by the carly 19208 the fonds spent on education 
had reached nearly haf of annual goverment expenditures at all levels Between 1905 and 1939 
hterecy rates doubled, from 20 per cent to 49 per cent By the latter dete ocarly 27 per cent of the 
rated could speak English, a percentage larger than for eny single local tongue, meluding 
© The npa's top leadership was orginally composed largely of Univermty of the Phikppines graduates 
The sme x true today, if to a leser extent This leadership appears sull to think m English, to pudge 
from the fact that many key party documents hare no Tagalog vernons 
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be expected, this group was both anti-oligarchy and anti-popular in 
orientation. Had it not been English-educated, and had not President 
Kennedy secured a major change in the American immigration laws, it 
might have played a major role in Philippine politics in the 19708 and 
19808. But these factors offered it enticing alternatives, such that, by 
the mid-19808, well over a million Filipinos (mainly from this stratum) 
had emigrated across the Pacific, most of them for good.@ This bour- 
geois haemorrhage in the short run weakened a significant political 
competitor ior the oligarchy, but in the longer run cost it an important 
political all-—one reason why the Aquino government has so little 
room for minoeuvre. 


The Marco. regime, which began to entrench itself long before the 
declaration of Martial Law in 1972, was an instructively complex 
hybrid. From one point of view, Don Ferdinand can be seen as the 
Master Cacique or Master Warlord, in that he pushed the destructive 
logic of the old order to its natural conclusion. In place of dozens of 
privatized ‘recurity guards’, a single privatized National Constabulary; 
in place of >ersonal armies, a personal Army; instead of pliable local 
judges, a clint Supreme Court; instead of a myriad pocket and rotten 
boroughs, a pocket or rotten country, managed by cronies, hitmen, and 
flunkies. 


But from acother viewpoint, he was an original; partly because he was 
highly intell gent, partly because, like his grotesque wife, he came from 
the lower fringes of the oligarchy. In any case, he was the first elite 
Filipino poLtician who saw the possibilities of reversing the traditional 
flow of power. All his predecessors had lived out the genealogy of 
mestizo sup: emacy—from private wealth to state power, from provincial 
bossism to ational hegemony. But almost from the beginning of his 
presidency 11 1965, Marcos had moved mentally out of the nineteenth 
century, and understood that in our time wealth serves power, and that 
the key card ts the state. Manila’s Louis Napoleon. 





@ ‘Before the revolution’, so to speak, by compartson with the migration, ‘after the revolution’, of 
comparable etrat. from Cuba, China, and Viemam There are instructive contrasts with other parts 
of Southeast An The Subarto regime in Indonesa is far bloodser and more efficently represerve 
than that of Marcos, bat emigration has been small Holland has a low absorpove cepecity, and after 
1945 Indonemens had abandoned Dutch for ‘Indonesn’—nerber of them world-lenguages. Burma 
(ull 1963) and M dayre were Eogtsh-edocated, bot moce the late 1gyos the regime m Loudon has 
been mereasmngty bostile to colon] mouigranon. 

© There i go set sfactory overall study of the Marcos regime, as a regeme But there are any number 
of useful texts on ts leading personaltucs end ts polbaes Bonner’s book is not always accurate, but 
it 18 good, and extremely funny, on the Marcoses’ relationships with assorted Amencen peesdents 
and proconsuls Otherwie, sec. Gary Hawes, The Phatppene State and ihe Marcas Rogues The Podttecs 
of Expert, Ithaca N Y 1987, David A Rosenberg, ed, Merces amd Martial Law m the Pioltppenes, 
Itheca, N Y 1979, Alfred W McCoy, Preests on Troal, Victotia 1984, R ] May sod Procuco Nemenxo, 
cds , The Pheltppen-s Afier Marcas, New York 1985; Walden Bello ct al , Develepsvent Debach. The Worid 
Benk m the Pioppi, San Frencieco 1982; Walden Bello and Severna River, cds , The Lagester of 
| Reprecnes The Role of US Asche m Conmidaimg the Mariei Law Repa m the Phelippes, 
| Washington D.C. 1977, Pulemon Rodngucr, The Merces Regram: Rape of the Naima, New York 1985, 
| Scphen R Shalom, The U S. asd the Pitkppams: A Study of Nescodenlaizcrs, Philadelphia 1981, Robert 
B Sunfer, “The Poltxal Economy of 2 Coup Trmnmoanoca! Linkages smd Philippme Poltucal 
Response’, Journal ef Peace Remerch, 11:3, 1974, pp 161~77, Carolina G Hernendex, ‘The Role of the 
Milrary in Contemporary Phippme Society’, Dettarew Reever (January-February 1984), and the volume 
edited by Bresnan, cited above. 
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Marcos Settles In 


He started with the Army, which until then had been politically insignifi- 
cant. The size of the armed forces was rapidly increased, the amplitude 
of its budget multiplied, and its key posts allotted to officers from 
the Tlocano-speaking northwestern Luzon from which Marcos himself 
originated. The final decision to declare martial law, for which plans 
had been prepared months in advance, was taken in concert with 
the military high command—Corazon’s cousin Eduardo ‘Danding’ 
Cojuangco and Defence Secretary Juan ‘Johnny’ Ponce Enrile being 
the only civilian co-conspirators. The civil service followed, particu- 
larly that ambitious sector identified earlier as candidate-technocrats. 
The state would save the country from what Marcos identified as its 
prime enemies—the Communists and the oligarchy. 


Marcos exploited state, rather than hacienda, power in two other 
instructive ways. The first was to deal with the Americans, the second 
with his fellow-oligarchs. 


He understood, more clearly than anyone else—including the Filipino 
Left—that for Washington the Philippines were like Cyprus for London. 
The huge bases at Subic and Clark Field had nothing to do with the 
defence of the Philippines as such, and everything to do with maintaining 
American imperial power along the Pacific Rim. It followed that Manila 
should treat them as luxury properties, for the leasing of which ever 
more exorbitant rentals could be charged. So too the Philippine Army. 
Raymond Bonner’s book, Waltzing with a Dictator, amply documents 
how Marcos, at considerable personal profit, rented a (noncombatant) 
army engineering battalion to Lyndon Johnson, who in 1965 was busy 
hiring Asian mercenaries to bolster the ‘international crusade’ image 
desired for the American intervention in Vietnam. Next to the South 
Koreans, he got, mercenary for mercenary, the best price in Asia. (In 
this effoft he had considerable help from his egregious wife, who 
splashed her way into high-level Washington circles in 2 way that no 
Dragon Lady had done since the shimmering days of Madame Chiang 


H Pollowmg Amencan coasutnnonal practice, all muhtery appommments at the rank of colonel or 
above had to be epproved by Congress Ambénous officers, aware of bow bread m buttered, cosied 
up to powerful Congressional poliictans, who exploited thetr position to buld personal chques within 
tbe multary by determining the termtonal pomtioning of favoured chents Come election tme, tt wes 
always bandy to have the local commandant in onc’s pocket The most mubstannal! study of the 
Phikppene multtary remains Carohos G. Hernendex, “The Extent of Crvilsen Control of the Military 
m the Phikpptnes, 1946-1976’ (Ph D. theses, Stare University of New York at Baffalo, 1979) It 1s 
especully imteresting on Marcos's manipolanon of budgets, promonons, and educational ideology to 
secure the installenon of the dictatorship. 

© Boaner’s account, based on declesmfied Amencan documents, u the moet detailed. Waltyzg wrth « 
Duteter, chapters 5~-6. 

 Sabic and Clark Pield are the two bases that get the most publrerty, bat the base-compler as a 
whole includes, at one extreme, the ulrrs-secret San Miguel electrons eavesdropping facihry, and at 
the other, the ultrs-open Fort John Hay pleasure-dome. The latter, utnated past ontmde the popalar 
mountain resort of Baguio, technically belongs to the Amencen Air Force, but in practice to Manla’s 
och It w composed of almost nothmg bet swimming-pools, golf-courses, teomue-courts, bowhng- 
alleys, movie-halls, diners, dance-clube, and so an Anyone can enjoy these amenities if they cen pay 
1m dollars. I recently visrted the ‘bese’, and m the course of several bours’ perambulstioos met not a 
singke Amencan, mulsary or crvilten, but sew hundrede of prosperous Filipinos amurng themselves 
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Kai-shek.) But he also had the imaginative insolence to try to do to 

the Americans what they had so long been accustomed to doing to the 
Filipinos. According to Bonner, Marcos contributed a million dollars 

to each of Richard Nixon’s presidential election campaigns—with, of 
course, ‘state money’—thereby joining that select group of Third World 
tyrants (Chiang Kai-shek, Pak Chung Hee, Reza Pahlavi, Rafael Trujillo, | 
and Anastasio Somoza) who played an active role in the politics of the 
metropole. 


As far as the oligarchy was concerned, Marcos went straight for its 
jugular—the ‘rule of law’. From the very earliest days, Marcos used his 
plenary Martial Law powers to advise all oligarchs who dreamt of 
opposing o: supplanting him that property was not power, since at a 
stroke of th: martial pen it ceased to be property. The Lopez dynasty 
(based in Iloilo) was abruptly deprived of its mass media empire and 
its control of Manila’s main supplier of electricity. The 500 hectare 
Hacienda Osmefia was put up for ‘land-reform’ somewhat later on.7! 
There was no recourse, since the judiciary was fully cowed and the 
legislature packed with allies and hangers-on. But Marcos had no 
interest in upsetting the established social order. Those oligarchs who 
bent with the wind and eschewed politics for the pursuit of gain were 
mostly left rndisturbed. The notorious ‘cronies’ were, sociologically, a 
| mixed bag, ncluding not only relatives of Ferdinand and Imelda, but 
| , favoured oligarchs and quite a few ‘new men’. 


At its outse:, the Martial Law regime had a substantial, if restricted, 
social base. Its.anti-Communist, ‘reformist’, ‘modemizing’, and ‘law and 
order rheto ic attracted the support of frastrated would-be technocrats, - 
much of the underempowered urban middle class, and even sectors of 
the peasantr r and urban poor. Shortly after winning absolute power he 
announced hat the state had seized no less than 500,000 guns from 
private hancs, ‘raising hopes of a less visibly dangerous public life. A 
limited land reform succeeded in creating, in the old Huk stamping- 
grounds of ‘central Luzon, a new stratum of péasant-owners.” But as 
time passed, and the greed and violence of the regime became ever 
‘more evident, much of this support dried up. By the later 19708 the 





© Ind , chapter 3, 

a Ted, pp. 140-21. 

@ The best accou ut s Hawes, The Pirippame State 

P More precisely Marcos sexed Meralco, the boldiag company of a gunt Loper conglomerate thet 
controlled the Mi mla Electric Compeny, the nation’s secood largest benk, plas ol pepelines, an ou 
refinery, and a mr jor constrociion bastnecss 

Yes aha me y Aea o Monpes, Tbe Pret Tavet Odda Oir ci 
Generations of th » Oamefias, 1906-1988, footnoce 8. 

n See Lena Garm r Noble, ‘Politics m the Marcos Erma, m eerie; cd., Crisis de the Pach. 85. 
While qure succ esful m the northem and central parts of the country, the arma swecp wee a 
catastrophic fulwe m the Muslim south It m cheer that tbe hurge-ecale menrrection of the Moro 
National Liberan oo Front keunched shortly after the proclamation of Martial Law was precipitated 
by the fear thet. disarmed Muslim popolenioa would be wholly st the mercy of Manila and tho 
D See David Wu. fel, Phatppame Aperen Poly Today: lu pleursatatsen and Poletical Lapact, Slogapoce: 
lostrote of Soutie Amen Staches, Occamonal Paper No 46, 1977; and Emesto M. Valence, 
‘Phikppine Lend 2eform from 1972 to 19%0° Scope, Process and Realty’, en Temaro River, et al, 
cds , Feudedce an! Capctakce m the Phipps, Queron City 1981. For a recent array of perspectives, 
see the asue of Sc adaraty (Nos. 106-107, 1985) devoted wholly to the problems of agranen reform. 
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technocrats were a spent force, and the urban middle class became 

increasingly aware of the decay of Manila, the devastation of the 

university system, the abject and ridiculous character of the monopolized 
mass media, and the country’s economic decline. 


The real beneficiaries of the regime—aside from the Marcos mafia 
itself’4—were two military forces: the National Army and the New 
People’s Army. Martial Law in itself gave the former unprecedented 
power. But Marcos also used favoured officers to manage properties 
confiscated from his enemies, public corporations, townships, and so 
forth. The upper-echelon officers came to live in a style to which only 
the oligarchy had hitherto been accustomed.” Military intelligence 
became the regime’s beady eyes and hidden ears. Legal restraints on 
military abuses simply disappeared. And there was only one master now 
to determine postings and promotions. To be sure, the Old Cacique 
packed the leadership with pliant placemen from his Docano-speaking 
~ homeland, but there was still plenty to go round. 


On the other hand, the dictatorship encouraged a rapid growth, and 
slower geographic spread, of the Communist guerrilla forces. No less 
significant than their expanding raral support was their organized reach 
into urban areas. One of the most striking features of the last years of 
the regime was the gradual adoption of a nationalist-Marzist vocabulary 
by notable sections of the bourgeois intelligentsia, the lower echelons 
of the Church hierarchy, and the middle class more generally.”6 Only 
the militant Left appeared to offer some way out 


The story of the unravelling of the regime following the brazen assassin- 
ation of Benigno Aquino, Jr., at Manila’s airport on 21 August 1983 is 
too well known to need detailing here. More important is an understand- 
ing of the regime that has replaced it. 


Riding the ‘People Power Revolution’ 


The initial coalition behind the dead man’s widow was wide and 
(variably) deep: she was then above all Corazon Aquino rather than 


M The word is used advisedly. The one Hollywood blockbuser banned under Marcos was Th 
Gadfether A cramb under the rhinoceros’s bide. 

7 The officers’ Forbes Park, an excinarve new reomdennal area aroumngly cootied “Connthran Gardens’, 
was the one part of Manile to which, dunng a recent visit to the metropolis, I was unable to obtam 
even tex-eccess 

x The ‘natonakem was mporteot. It made generally popular the Left's depection of Marcos ss the 
feta (ranming dog) of the Amencens Privately, of course, the Left's leadership was well aware thet 
Marcos wes actually the deat docile of the country’s premdents. This evaluarion i confirmed by 
Boaner's book, which shows that Fardmend was vastly more astute then his opposite mumbers in 
‘Washington. He hed Carter’s vam minrKissinger, Assistant Secretary of State for Rest Amen and 
Pacific Affairs Richard Holbrooke, in brs pocket and: charged balf a Inllion dollars for a new five-year 
bases agreement m 1971. Reagan, an old friend from the 19608, bundled tas faruous Vace-President 
of to Manila to mform Marcos that ‘we love your adherence to democrane principle and to the 
democratic process’ CA Director Casey, m an carber mearnetion ss chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, had pushed through the benk’s largest-ever foreign losn ($644,000,000) to Snance a splashy 
auckear power project m Centre! Loroa. (The project remains ancompleted though the mterest on 
the loan eccounts for about 10 per cent of the Philippines’ tonusi debt peyments) Marcos got 
$0,000,000 under the table from contractor Westinghouse, which simultaneously raised its esumares 
geo per ceat See Wradtgag wath a Dactater, pp 307-9, aad 265. 
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Corazon Cojuangco. It was based on a huge groundswell of revulsion 
against the Old Cacique and his waxileña Miss Piggy. It included, from 
the right, ambitious middle-ranking and junior officers of the National 
Army, frustrated finally by the old regime’s visible decay and the ethnic 
nepotism of its premier danseur; the ever-hopeful technocracy and the 
non-crony segments of Manila’s business community; almost all factions 
of the Church; the middle class; the non-NPA sectors of the intelligentsia; 


sundry self-described ‘cause-oriented groups’ which regarded them- 


selves as the vanguard of a newly-legal Left; and the oligarchs. 


The coalition was far too diverse and incoherent to last very long. Two 
years after the ‘People Power Revolution’, it has become far narrower 
and, as it vere, more densely packed. First to go were its right and left 


wings. Fo: the cowboy activists of the Reform the Armed Forces 


Movement (RAM), who had played a pivotal role in February 1986 by 
betraying -Aarcos; the only genuinely tolerable successor to the old 
regime was a military junta, or a military-dominated government under 
their leade: ship. But this course had no serious domestic support, and 
was, for a Washington basking in Port au Prince Tv glory, in any 
case out cf the question. Besides, cold-cyed realists in the Reagan 
Administrs ion perfectly understood that the Philippine military was 
far too fact onalized, incompetent, corrupt, vainglorious, and ill-trained 
to be given any blank cheques.” A series of risible brouhahas, culmina- 
ting in the Sregorio (‘Gringo’) Honasan resp d fores of 28 August 1987, 
only confir ned the soundness of this judgment. On the left, the situation 
was more complex. Far the most powerful component within it was 


the NPA, w uch had greatly benefited from the Martial Law regime, and . 


had now tc decide how to respond to the new constellation of forces. 
The issue of whether frontally to oppose the Aquino regime, or try 
substantiall ; to alter its internal equilibrium, was seriously debated in 
1986-87. For a complex of reasons, too intricate to detain us here, and 
the wisdon of which is yet to be determined, the die was cast, early in 
1987, for a mfrontation.” The immediate consequence was the collapse 
of the lega. Left, and the manifest enfeeblement of the ‘cause-oriented 
groups’, wich, by the time of the Honasan comedy, had lost almost 
everything but their causes. Out of these developments emerged the 
real, unbalinced, and uneasy partners of the contemporary Aquino 
coalition: te oligarchy, the urban middle class, and the Church. 


During the new regime’s first year, when the elan of the ‘People Power 
Revolution remained quite strong, the coalition’s junior partners were 
optimistic. The restoration of an open-market press, greatly expanded 
freedom fo ' assembly and organization, and the crumbling of the crony 
monopolier and monopsonies, filled the various sectors of the middle 
class with giddy exhilaration. They could be fully themselves once again. 
Business cc fidence would be restored and the Philippines rerouted onto 


7 See Pranciecc. Nemenzo’s fine arncle, ‘A Sexson of Coupe Miltary Intervention m Phibppene 
Polines’, Dabas : Rem, 34, nos 3—6, 1986, pp 1, 16-25. 

% The coce judg nent was certainly besed on esurmatcs of Washingtoo’s long-term goals amply fustified 
by the course o events in Central end South Amanca. A valuable mtrodoction to tbe polymorphous 
cakure of the | bikppene Left u Randolph G David, ed, Aleraor m te Pisitppent, Qoeson City 
1984. 
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the path of progress. Good Americans were on their side. Honest 
technocratic expertise would at last be properly appreciated and 
rewarded. The intelligentsia (or at least major parts of it) now felt free 
to detach itself from the radical Left, it had a new home on television 
and radio, and in the press. 


Furthermore, President Aquino’s inner circle included not only Cardinal 
Sin but a oumber of idealistic human-rights lawyers and left-liberal 
journalists and academics. And Corazon herself, perhaps taking a leaf 
out of the Book of Modem Kings, made every effort to appear in public 
en bonne bourpeoise. Tita (‘Auntie’), as she was now called, was a brave, 
pious, unpretentious housewife who wanted only what was best for her 
nephews and nieces. The treasurer of Don José Coyuangco’s holding 
company and the coheiress of Hacienda Luisita remained mostly invis- 
ible. There was a touching confidence that the country’s problems were 
on their way to sensible solution. She had opened talks with the NPA 
and with the Muslim insurrectionaries. A major land-reform—which 
would not affect the middle class, but which promised to undermine 
the NPA’s expanding rural base—would be enacted. The Americans 
would provide substantial sums in support of restored constitutional 
democracy. And People Power would, through free and honest elec- 
tions, create a progressive legislative partner for the President, giving 
the middle class its long-dreamed-of chance to lead the country. In 
substantial measure the ecclesiastical leadership shared these hopes, 
trusting that the new situation would permit the Church to become 
once again ideologically united and organizationally disciplined.” The 
catchword of the era was ‘democratic space’, which is perhaps most 
aptly translated as ‘middle class room for manoeuvre between the 
military, the oligarchy, and the Communists’. 


The second year of the new regime dashed most of these illusions. The 
talks with Muslim and Communist leaders broke down for essentially 
the same reason: the Aquino regime found itself in no position to make 
any attractive concessions. Haunted by nationalist dreams, even those 
Muslim leaders who seemed prepared to accept ‘autonomy’, rather than 
independence, still demanded 2 Muslim autonomous zone remembered 
from the American colonial era. Yet ever since the Lansdale-Magsaysay 
regime had begun transmigrating potential and actual Hukbalahap 
peasant supporters to ‘empty’ lands in Mindanao, the island had been 
rapidly ‘Christianized’, by spontaneous migrants, land speculators, log- 
ging and mining conglomerates, large-scale commercial agribusinesses, 
and so on. Even had it wished—which it did not—to accede to Muslim 
dreams, this would have required the Aquino government either forcibly 
to relocate these tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of ‘Christians’ (but 
where tor) or to leave them to the political mercies of justifiably 
angry Muslims. It lived by its own American-era dreams—a United 


On Charch poimecs, see Dennis Sboesmith’s chapter m May sod Nemenxo, ed , The Phalppoecs After 
Marcas, acd two texts by Robert Youngblood, ‘Charch Opposttion to Martial Law in the Philrppenca’, 
Assan Sary, 18, May 1978, pp 505—520, and ‘Structural Imperalem: An Analysis of the Catholic 
Beshops’ Conference of the Philppmes’, Coarperatere Potwtsced Stadees, 13 Apnl 1982, pp 19-46 See 
sho Towcheay Growed, Tadeng Root: Theodagecel and Pakica! Rafecimas on tha Phairppene Straggh, Quezon 
Cty 1986, by Edicto de la Torre, who is among the most socully committed and thoughtful of 
contemporary Pilrpmo dence 
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Philippines-—and besides, the Army, which had suffered far more severe 
casualties fi;;hting the Muslims than combatting the Communists, would 
not have stnod for ‘weakness’. With the NPA the same was true. There 
was nothin; President Aquino could offer the Communists which they 
did not already have or which the Army would be likely to permit.© 


Nor were tne Americans much help. The Reagan Administration was 
preoccupiec with its own survival, and a dozen ‘more important’ foreign 
policy tar-Evbies. Its own financial recklessness meant that it had now 
very little to offer the Philippines even in military aid (which remained 
a pittance, more or less what it wished to give the Nicaraguan ‘contras’). 
Talk of a ‘Marshall Plan’ for the Philippines vanished with the noise of 
escaping steam. And the overseas middle class stayed put. Its members 
might perio lically return home with armfuls of presents for the relatives, 
but they hac decided that the future of the bourgeoisie in the Philippines 
was too uncertain to be worth any substantial investments.” In the first 
year of the regime there had been much bold talk of liquidating the 
American buses, but by the second it was already clear that they would 
stay put: th: Aquino government felt it could not afford seriously to 
antagonize ‘Vashington, and besides, it could not contemplate the loss 
in income cad jobs that closure would imply. (In the 1980s, the US 
military wae still the second largest employer—after the Filipino state— 
in the country.) The one important service the Americans did provide 
was explicit political support in the face of the various bsffa coup 
attempts thet anticlimaxed in the ‘Gringo’ ringer of August 1987. 


The pivotal ssue for the regime coalition was, however, the ‘restoration 
of democracy’, signalled by the 11 May 1987 elections for a reanimated 
Senate and House of the Representatives, and the 18 January 1988 
elections fo- provincial governors, mayors and other local power- 
holders. Th: middle-class hope was that these elections would not only 
set the provisional Aquino government on a firm constitutional base, 
but would -orcefully demonstrate to the Army and the Communists 
where the p pular will lay. Moreover, it would translate People’s Power 
into sufficieit institutional power to carry out the domestic reforms 
deemed essential to the future leadership prospects of the middle class. 


® Her one imporant success was the ‘coming over’ of Comrade/Father Conrado Balweg, a multent 
and chansmanc ( x-) priest, who in the Marcos cra had formed his own guernlla force among the 
oppressed highlar d minomnes of the Luron Cordillera The Nea, which had long featured him in tts 


to pave the way tor sclouts ın the Muslim Southwest. 

It ws metroctrve-that a very soccesefal commercial film on Balweg appeared in 1987 The real Balweg 
we an extremely Complex figure, bat m the movie he appears as a surrogate for the Manilan hbenl 
middle class, figtcing beroscally against both Army barbanty and Commanist treachery—of course, 
for the People 
© Nor were they really encouraged to reum Thero were few jobs for them in the Phikppenea, and 
therr remnrttunces bd moch to esse the foreign exchange crs faced by the government The same 
was troe of the hr ge wave of noo-middle class Pipeno migrants to Saudi Arabea and the Gulf in the 
late 19708 and ear'y r9%0s. It x likely that the Philppenes n now among the largest net exporters of 
national personne in the world 
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The Caciques Claim Their Own 


It was now and here that the senior partners in the ruling coalition 
finally made themselves felt. During the first year the oligarchy had had 
its uneasy moments. Corazon herself might be sound enough, but some 
of her closest advisers were not; the mass media, for the moment still 
dominated ideologically by middle-class urban reformists, kept up a 
constant drumfire in favour of a land-reform that hopefully would 
destroy the basis of NPA rural power. Even the World Bank, along with 
senior Japanese and American officials, were arguing the same logic. 
And, pending the elections, the President held plenary powers. Who 
could be sure that in a moment of frailty she might not do something 
fatal? 


The alarm was real, if probably ill-founded. COLOR (Council of Land- 
owners for Orderly Reform—soo magnate members) was hastily estab- 
lished; it sent Corazon resolutions signed with (happily, 1ts own) blood, 
threatening civil disobedience in the event of serious land-reform. A 
Movement for an Independent (Sugar) Negros appeared, claiming to 
be ready to offer armed resistance to impending Manilan injustice. 
Lawyers were said, by the press, to be ‘going crazy’, reclassifying 
agricultural lands as ‘commercial-industrial’, signing off surplus plots 
to infant relatives, fraudulently antedating mortgages, etc.3 


What was needed in 1986, as in 1916 and 1946, was cacique democracy. 
If elections could be promptly and freely held, the oligarchy could hope 
to return to its pre-1972 control of ‘the rule of law’, and put everyone— 
the middle class, the military, their tenants, and the ‘rabble’—in their 
respective places. 


On 11 May 1987, national-level elections were held for twenty-four 
senatorial, and two hundred congressional seats. The outcome turned 
out to be eminently satisfactory. To quote a well-informed Filipino 
study: ‘Out of 200 House Representatives, 130 belong to the so-called 
“traditional political families”, while another 39 are relatives of these 
families. Oxsy 31 Congressmen have no electoral record prior to 1971 and are 
not related to these old dominant families.... Of the 24 elected 
senators, there are a few non-traditional figures but the cast is largely 
made up of awembers of prominent pre-1972 political families." Newly- 
elected Senator John Osmefia—grandson of Commonwealth Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmefia, Sr., and nephew of defeated 1969 presidential 
candidate Sergio Osmefia, Jr.—told the press: ‘One member of the 


© Phatrppame Deely Ingemrer, 25 Joly 1987. 
D The Mamie Chromuch, 13 July 1987 One paroculerly panic-stricken caaque family was reported to 
have set up forty separate dummy corporations to retam its landholdings 

H A survey cooducted by the Inserute of Popolar Democracy, quoted in the Phukppese Denly Ingmirer 
of 24 January 1988. (Itelcs added to emphesnr the ‘comeback’ nature of the new legusleture ) I owe 
thos reference and the one that follows to Mojares, “The Dream Goes On and On’ 
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family wh.» does not do good is one too many, but ten members in the 
family doi ig good are not even enough.’& 


The result, were widely interpreted as a triumph for Corazon Aquino 
in so far a: twenty-three of the twenty-four victorious senatorial candi- 
dates ran £s her supporters and as members of various nominal parties 
in her electoral coalition. Something comparable occurred in the 
Lower Huse.” But probably the outcome is better designated as a 
triumph fcr Corazon Cojuangco. The study quoted above notes that 
“Of the 1€) Representatives who belong to the dominant families or 
are related to them, 102 are identified with the pre-1986 anti-Marcos 
forces, wh le 67 are from pro-Marcos partiss or families? A shake in the 
kaleidosco »e of oligarchic power. 


Not that tke shrewder caciques failed to recognize certain new realities, 
including he genuine popular appeal of the President herself. (A 
significant number of Marcos collaborators swung over to her band- 
wagon.) When Congress finally opened in the late summer of 1987, it 
proclaimec itself committed to land-reform, and appointed ‘outsiders’ 
to the chai manships of the Senate and House committees in charge of 
agrarian afairs. But within days the chairman of the House Committee 
on Agrarian Reform, Representative Bonifacio Gillego, an ex-military 
intelligence official converted to ‘social democracy’, was bemoaning the 
fact that seventeen of the twenty-one members of his committee were 
landlords—including presidential brother José Cojuangco, presidential 
uncle-in-la~7 Herminio Aquino, and the virago of Negros, Hortensia 
Starke. 


A fuller revival of the ancien régime came with the provinctal and local 
elections which opened on 18 January 1988, and which found 150,000 
candidates :ompeting, à /américains, for close to 16,500 positions—an 
average of nine aspirants per plum.® These elections were of such an 
exemplary character that they deserve comment in their own right. In 
some place- they represented happy reconsolidations. On the island of 
Cebu, for ample, Emilio ‘Lito’ Osmeña, brother of Senator John, 
won the islind’s governorship, while his cousin Tomas (“Tommy’), son 
of Sergio ‘Serging’ Osmefia, Jr., defeated a candidate from the rival 


5 ‘Sonny move vs Barcenas explained’, Saw Star Dey, 19 October 1987. The Osmeñas had gone 

through drfficul umes under Marval Law Sergio (Serging”) Osmedta, Jr, had been severely wounded 

m the notonou Piera Miranda affar in 1971 (the grenading of en—oligarchic, bat ant-Marcos— 

Liberal Party el ction rally m downtown Manila, Marcos declared rt the work of the RPA, bat it was 

widely bebeve that the killers were milrtary men or convicts m Mfarcos’s own pay) After the 

declaration of b arval Law be exied himself to Cahfornta, where be died in 1984 There Jobn, after 

muntally epplancing Ferdinand’s declanstion, eventually wended hts way, returning only after the 

Aquino sseassior: non 

® Vice-Presdex Salvador ‘Doy’ Laurels United Nettonahet Democratic Orgaoration (Unido), Jost 

“Peping” Coyoen: co's Philippine Democnuc Party-Laban (PDP-Laban), Paul Aquino’s Lakes og Bensa 

(Strength of the Nation), end Senator Jovito Selonga’s Liberal Party Only the Liberals date back to 

the pre-marta] Lrw era 

© The pro-govemment coahtion won 150 out of zoo seats The Left, ranning under the umbrolle 
AL ance of New Polrocs, secured a mere two. 

© The Messia C- remeck, 15 July 1987 

© The Mamia Beim, 18 January 1988 


mestizo Cuen-co dynasty to become Mayor of Cebu City.™ A little to 
the north, in the fiefdom of the Duranos, the eighty-two-year-old Ramon 
Durano, Sr., ran successfully for mayor of Danao City, with the backing 
of one violent son, Jesus ‘Don’ Durano, against the opposition of 
another. The night after the election, losing candidate Thaddeus ‘Deo’ 
Durano, waylaid by intra-family assassins, ended up in critical condition 
in a Cebu City emergency ward.” The old warlord, who for the duration 
of Martial Law was a key Marcos henchman on Cebu, this time ran on 
the ticket of the PDP-Laban, the machine of President Aquino’s brother 
José Cojuangco—who successfully recruited many other Marcos 
caciques under his sister’s banner. Similar victories occurred in Olon- 
gepo—downtown from the Subic Naval Base—where Richard Gordon, 
husband of Congresswoman Katharine Gordon, became mayor; in 
Western Negros, where Congressman José Carlos Lacson was now 
joined by governor-elect Daniel Lacson, Jr.; and so on... . 


Not that the old dynasties had things entirely their own way by 
any means. In some areas close to metropolitan Manila, middle-class 
reformists mobilized popular elements as well as ‘minor’ dynasties to 
break up old fiefdoms. The Laurel machine in Batangas collapsed, to 
the embarrasament of the ineptly scheming Vice-President, Salvador 
‘Doy’ Laurel. The Rizal empire of Corazon’s uncle, Congressman Juan 
‘Komong’ Sumulong, was decimated. In Pampanga, out went the 
Nepomucenos, Lazatins and Lingads. In the Iloilo fiefdom of the 
Lopezes, Olive Lopez-Padilla, daughter of one-time Vice-President 
Fernando Lopez and sister of Congressman Albertito Lopez, ran for 
governor on the wonderful vulgariap-hacendado slogan of ‘Bring Hono 
back to the Lopezes’, but was nonetheless soundly thrashed. In 
Mindanao’s Cagayan de Oro, the Fortich dynasty, described by Ths 
Manila Bulletin as having run the place ‘since the beginning of the 
century’, was humiliated. No less interesting were certain military 
participations. In the Cagayan valley of northeastern Luzon, ex-Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Rodolfo Aguinaldo, a key member of the Honasan rebel 
group, out-intimidated the local caciques (Dupayas and Tuzons) to seize 
the governorship. In Marcos’s old base in Northern Ilocos, the vice- 
governorship was won, from military prison, by ex-Colonel Rolando 
Abadillz—once the dreaded chief of the Metropolitan Command Intelli- 
gence Security Group under Marcos, a thug widely suspected of helping 
to mastermind the assassination of Corazon’s husband, and a major 
participant in the abortive coups of January and April 1987.¥ 


© The Oeenetia trramph represents the optimum outcome for a dynasty: rt has a member in the 
oatiocal legulature, controls the provinctal government, and rons the largest local commercial centre 
Note that Tomes’s defeated oval, Jost ‘Boy’ Cuenco, = a younger brother of Senate President pro 
tem Antoamo “Tony’ Cuenco, and grendeon of former Senate President, the lite Maneno Cuenco 

1 Phettppese Dandy Ingmerer, 12 January 1988, and The Phattppens Star, 23 Jarmary 1988 

R The Phodtppeme Siar, 12 January 1988, and The Phaitppems Daniy laquo, 13 Jarruary 1988 She meant, 
of course, ‘back’ from Ferdinand and Imeida 

5 The Masia Bediotee, 23 Janvary 1988 

H See The Phettppees Daly Ingurer, 22 Jaxnary 1988, for an sccount of Abedille’s past, and The Adame 
Times, 19 January 1988, foc a descopcon of the torturer being flown, at state expense, from his Manila 
cell to a polling booth m Ilocos Norte Corsxxon’s edvisers may have bern pleseed to sec Aguinaldo 
‘yom the system’—~end a long way from Mantle. Even the case of Abadilla (whom Anny leaders 
masted would not be allowed to sesume office) may have served the purpose of demonstranng bow 
free the balloung really was, 
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Even the NPA was indirectly drawn in. It was widely, and credibly, 
reported tat in many areas where it had politico-military ascendancy, 
the movement charged candidates substantial fees for permission to 
campaign unmolested, and, here and there, lent unofficial support to 
sympathet-c local aspirants.% Not that the civil war seriously let up. A 
day or twc after the polls closed, Hortensia Starke’s Hacienda Bino was 
burned to the ground, and the Hacienda La Purisima of Enrique Rojas, 
a top official of the National Federation of Sugar Planters, barely escaped 
the same fate.% 


Politics ir a Well-Run Casino 


These varible outcomes need to be viewed in a larger framework for 
their implications to be well understood. The key facts to be bome in 
mind are these: No less than 81 per cent of the country’s 27,600,000 
eligible vcters voted.” One or other elective post was available for 
every 1,40) voters. The average number of contestants per post was 
roughly nine. In most places the contests were ‘serious’ in a rather new 
way—fortv-one candidates were assassinated by rivals (mo the NPA) in 
the course of the brief campaign.™ In different ways, and to different 
extents, almost all political leaderships, from right to left, participated 
‘ and could imagine that they had, up to a certain point, benefited. 
Everywhere, local patronage machines were replacing the centralized 
Marcos-era appointive apparat. 


In any wel -run casino, the tables are managed in the statistical favour 
of the house. To keep drawing customers, the owners must provide 
them with periodic, even spectacular, successes. A win is a splendid 
confirmaticn of the player’s skill and heaven’s favour. A loss demon- 
strates his/ier misfortune or ineptitude. Either way, it’s back to the 
tables as soon as possible. So with the blackjack of cacique democracy. 
Each local triumph for reform promises a rentier future; each loss 
signals mis.:alculations or ill luck. At the end of the week or the year, 
however, the dealer is always in the black. 


The truth & that American electoralism remains powerfully attractive, 
even when. perhaps especially when, married to Spanish caciquism in 
a geograph cally fragmented, ethnolinguistically divided, and economi- 


" The army keed a purported Npa carcular warming cher ‘all candidates wahing to campaign m 
gocrnlla zones ave to get 2 mfe-condoct pass from us for their own safety. The CPP-NPA will not 
answer for thos without i’ A guerilla leader m Queron Province, interviewed by Agence-France 
Presec, confirme! MPA taxation of candidates, affirming that the money would be vend to ‘advance the 
revolutton’, It re said that such ‘elecnon passes’ were sold for between 10,000 and 40,000 pesos ($500- 
$1,500) apiece “be army clatmed that ebout 10o per cent of all candidates (my, 15,000 people) were 
paying for soch secs Sce The Phatrppene Dany Ingmcrer, 18 Jarruary 1988 

M Malja, 21 Jacuary 1988. 

V The Mansia Ba kim, 21 January 1988. 

® The governm ot chimed that the elecnons were quite excepponally peaceful only 124 deaths all 
told, compared ©) 204 deaths in the 11 May 1987 congressional elections, 296 in the 1986 prendental 
clecnons, 178 in the 1981 pressdennal elecnons, 411 m the 1980 local electtoms, and 334 in the 1971 
(pre-Martal Law) congressiocal campaign. Akala, 19 January 1938 Bot as the Phetppum Dewly Globe, 
20 January 1988 nightly po:mted out, m both the 1986 and 1981 campaigns only four cawas had 
been murdered—the huge bulk of the vietrmsa being ‘amall fry’ Whar was new aboot Jenuary 1988 
was that a full third of the dead were ectual contenders 
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cally bankrupt polity. It disperses power horizontally, while concentrat- 
ing it vertically; and the former draws a partial veil over the latter. 
‘Anyone’ can get elected: look at the high, uncoerced turnout; look at 
the number of competing candidates (you too can mun); look at the 
execrable colonels (better they campaign in the provinces than plot in 
the capital); look at the (probably temporary) fall of the Laurels and 
the Nepomucenos; look at the NPA’s electoral levies, which, from a 
certain angle, can be aligned with the election-time exactions of the 
warlords.” Precisely because the competition is violently real, it is easy 
to be persuaded to cheer for, as it were, Arsenal or Chelsea, without 
reflecting too hard on the fact that both are in the First Division, and 
that one is watching the match from the outer stands, not playing in 
it. 


But, of course, by no means everyone enjoys spectator sports. Shortly 
after the 18 January elections a curious reporter went to interview 
employees at the Cojuangcos’ Hacienda Luisita, who had just voted 
massively for Arsenal. What difference had it made to their lives that 
Tita Cory had become President? ‘We used to get rice and sugar free, 
now we must pay. We used to get free water from the pumps in our 
yards. Now we must pay for pumped-in water because molasses from 
the sugar mill has seeped into our wells.’ Daily wages? They had been 
raised by 2.50 pesos ($0.12) for field-hands, and 8 pesos ($0.40) for mill- 
workers, Level of employment? Usually from two to four days a week, 
in good times. One elderly man spoke of trying to survive by busing 
to additional work in the neighbouring province of Pampanga: transpor- 
tation costs took 23 pesos from the daily wage of 40 pesos, leaving him 
a net of 17 pesos ($0.85). It still made sense to go. The reporter was 
told that a worker, who had been quoted in an international magazine 
as saying that on the hacienda horses ate better than the hands, had 
been ‘summoned’ by management. He had had to retract the slander. 
But one of the interviewees concluded: ‘Of course it is true. The horses 
get Australian grain and eggs, while we hardly have the meat." All 
those interviewed either refused to give their names, or asked not to 
be identified. 


P In the summer of 1987 the Liberal part of the Mamla press was every day reportmg with alarm on 
the growth of 2 nation-wide, coordimated system of extrem son-Commonst vigileote groupe, 
financed by the oligarchy, the aa, and the gonzo Amencen ex-General Singtaub. In January 1988, 
danng the election campargn, this brosd fascist froot virtually disappeared from print. Needless to 
my, the groupe bed oot themselves disbanded It had become apparent thet by then mow had 
abandoned Singhmobren mafu and gone beck to duty as local gangs of thugs, recruited each to promote 
the local power, expecially in clecnons, of paroculer, contentious local dynasties, There m no question 
bot thar these gangs are mstruments of dass oppression and frequently cooperate closely with local 
military and pole: personnel, They play sn mmportant part in the ongoing civil war. But their very 
dupennon aod localem show bow confident the caciques are, and bow Inthe they ferl the need to 
crawl together under the aproo of the mulrtary. 

100 The Phekpplae Dealy Ingurer, 23 Jeary 1988. The end of the final sentence ss clearly garbled, and 
probably should read ‘anything to eat’, or ‘any meat’ 
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Norman Geras 


Ex-Marxism Without Substance: 
Dong A Real IPY to Laclau and 
-© Mouffe 


There is a discursive strategy commonly adopted by politicians, particularly 
at election time, in the face of discomforting questions. It consists of appearing 
to respond to a questioner but without actually answering her question. The 
thing has the external “orm of an answer but is not one. Practically everyone 
knows how this works. The politician subtly alters the terms of the question 
to suit his own convenience, or substitutes a different one, or just repeats 
what he has already sa.d (which may have prompted the question in the first 
place), or talks about something else altogether—or uses some combination 
of these moves. In any case, he does not answer. It is with just such a 
‘politician’s reply’ that Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe have responded 
to my criticisms of their book. To have expected that they would receive 
these with any warmth would obviously have been foolish. But no even 
moderately careful reader, such as one might think each of them had good 
enough reason in this case to be, can have been left in doubt as to what the 
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criticisms were. I lay them out in summary and then show, one by one, 
how Laclau and Mouffe have thought fit to deal with them. 


After a brief introduction, to whose subject matter I shall later return, 
my critique of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy falls into two main sections. 
In the first, I argue that the book presents an impoverishing caricature 
of the Marxist tradition, and in the second, that what it offers instead 
is intellectually empty. As each of these arguments itself falls into two 
major parts, there are four contentions here: (1) that the authors 
caricature Marxism by their habitual procedure of confronting it with 
spurious, absurdly rigid antitheses; (2) that the account they render of 
some key Marxist thinkers is a travesty of the tradition, reducing and 
devaluing it and distorting many of its ideas; (3) that their own social 
theory is all but vacuous: conceptually slippery at decisive points and 
unable to explain anything specific; and (4) that it is also normatively 
indeterminate, fit to support virtually any kind of politics, progressive 
or reactionary. In addition, early in the first of the essay’s two sections 
I introduce a theme which is then pursued as and where relevant 
through both of them, namely: (5) that in the book’s inflated rhetoric 
of ‘essentialism’, ‘suture’, ‘closure’, there is 2 facile criticism of the 
thought of others, undisciplined by responsible criteria and amounting 
to a form of obscurantism. Finally, in a concluding section on the 
authors’ overt politics, I note (6) how disappointingly thin are the ideas 
on democracy from two would-be ‘radical’ democrats and, worse than 
thin, the appearance here also of some of the more standard tropes of 
Cold War anti-Marxism. Half a dozen central arguments, then. 


1. Polarities 


Laclau and Mouffe begin their response to the first one by misstating 
it. I am supposed to have reproached them with having ‘hased (their) 
main theoretical conclusieas’ on rigid oppositions; with having ‘counter- 
posed two polar and exclusive alternatives, without considering the 
possibility of intermediate solutions that avoid both extremes’.! Not so. 
And indeed the opposite of the point I make repeatedly: which is that 
they criticize Marxism in the light of excessively polarized alternatives, 
whilst allowing themselves the intermediacy they need and, more, 
downright imprecision and evasiveness. This contrast is formulated— 
explicitly—at least three times and is fundamental to the structure of 
my cfitique.2 The misstatement is an enabling one, in the sense of 
helping to yield the appearance of answers where there are none, via a 
shift from the polarity criticized to some other. 


(i) Take first, for the unadomed purity of the displacement, the third 
of the examples I discussed, objective interests. As Laclau and Mouffe 
do not trouble to remind NLR’s readers which particular antithesis it 
was I took exception to in this matter, let me do it. It was the ‘clear’ 
‘alternative’ (their words): either one has a theory in which ‘an absolutely 


1 Ernesto Ladan and Chantal Mouffe, Post-Maroam without Apologses’ (hereafter WA), New Le? 
Rame 166, November/December 1987, p 92 

1 Norman Geras, ‘Post-Macusm” (hereafter PM), New Lo? Ramaw 163, May/June 1987, pp so, 51, 
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united wcrking class will become transparent to itself at the moment 
of proleterian chiliasm’ in which case one can believe in objective 
interests; >r one abandons that theory, and the notion is then ‘mean- 
ingless’. I pointed. out that a concept of objective interests does not 
require belief in all of that. No Marxist has to choose between objective 
interests with chiliasm and the rest and rejecting the concept altogether. 
To which the ‘reply’ now is: we do not criticize the notion of interests 
: as such, oaly that of objective interests (as though I had said different); 
À and because we know there are interests, it is not a rigid ‘either/or’ 
alternative we put forward—meaning presumably that interests as 
- Laclau and Mouffe conceive them stand between objective interests and 
just no inærests. But sis was not the alternative I criticized and teir 
owa conception of these things, however ‘intermediate’, is not pertinent 
to what I did criticize: namely, the ludicrous choice they posed for 
, Marxists. Such is what they call showing ‘in all three cases’ how my 
criticism i:. based on ‘misrepresentation’.? 


It might hive been more charitable to pass over this'as just the authors’ 
way of retreating from a formulation they did not wish to defend, were 
it not for che fact that they have simply replaced that one with others 
of its kind: to wit, that the idea of objective interests presupposes 
something inscribed in the nature of agents ‘as a gift from Heaven’; 
and that ‘only, God and Geras know’ how this is compatible with a 
‘non-essencialist’ social theory. Well, really ... I had already noted an 
occurrence of this pift-from-Heaven ‘thesis’ as a substitute for serious 
argument, over the question of human nature.* To no avail. Not just 
my own and others’ defence of the latter concept on carefully reasoned, 
theoretical and empirical, grounds but a whole literature on human 
needs seems to have passed these humanists by. Apostles of intellectual 
openness end pluralism, they can see no creditable basis for a view here 
different from theirs; it could only be a slightly crazed conception of 
socialist revolution or, if not thet, then—this. Mark, as relevant to -~ 
another. is.ue I shall come to, their use of the language of religious 
faith—‘chfiasm’, ‘gift from Heaven’, ‘God’—as a negative reference 
point. : . 


(i) On the question of relative autonomy things are slightly more 
complex. Laclau and Mouffe are willing this time to defend the rigid 
alternative I criticized them for posing, so demonstrating that I did not 
misrepresent them; but only in conjunction with pursuing the claim 
that I did misrepresent them. No problem: they simply obfuscate the 
contours cf the perticaler antithesis I complained of—as addressed by 
them to M-arxists—in ordet to show again how they, for their part, 
steer a most judicious course between extremes. Citing a passage from 
their book which, this too, they forbear now to put before the reader, 
I gave evicence of the choice they defined for Marxism: cither so strong 
a notion of determination that the concept of relative autonomy becomes 
‘redundant’; or else the entities theorized as relatively autonomous are 
simply ‘no: determined’ by the set of basic determinants, which cannot ' 





3 WA, p. 92. Foc this and the next paregraph, see Ernesto Lacisn sod Chantal Mdoffe, Hegemeqy and 
Secsadest Strategy (hereafter HSS), Verso, London 1985, p. 84; PM, p 51; and WA, pp 96-7. 
4 PM, p 75-0 -eference to HSS, p, 117. y 
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therefore be that. This is a choice in effect, I argued, between these 
determinants determining totally and not determining at all, ‘explaining 
everything and determining nothing’; a choice, for Marxists, of either 
openly embracing economiam or kissing historical materialism goodbye. 
At the same time, I made it perfectly clear, not once and not twice but 
three times at sAet point in my text, what the authors saw as the proper 
solution of this Marxist ‘dilemma’: namely (and quoting them), ‘plurality 
of political and social spaces’, and again ‘irreducible plurality of the 
social’; and once more (in my own voice) ‘plurality’. Not only that, but 
I went on later, apropos of ‘hegemonic articulation’, to give an account 
of this plurality—complex and fluid; ‘crisscrossed by antagonisms’; 
with no privileged centre but many articulatory practices; of multiply 
constituted, mutually limiting identities, struggles, movements; and so 
forth—-an account that could have left no one in ignorance of the fact 
that Laclau and Mouffe do believe in the reciprocal effectivity or mutual 
interaction of one thing and another.‘ 


In response I told a simple story. If I am chained to a post by the ankle, 
then the chain is a basic determinant of my lifestyle since it will 
powerfully affect it—esd I enjoy a relative autonomy in what I can do. 
The story had one point and one point only. This was not to suggest 
that, say, capitalist relations of production are to the bourgeois state 
exactly like a chain is to a person chained. Nor was it to deny that there 
is room for serious argument and difference in this difficult area: I 
expressed myself—again, quite explicitly—to the contrary, my theme 
being precisely that it was the way this question, amongst others, was 
posed in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy that foreclosed the possibility of 
any fruitful intellectual engagement with a flat, arbitrary ‘either/or’. No, 
the point of the story was to show that a fundamental determinant, to 
be one, need not explain or determine everything; that Marxists are not 
bound to choose—in plainest words—‘between the most extravagant 
economic reductionism and what the authors here commend to us, just 
plurality’ (or between the alternatives, as I also put it, “Hither one is all 
or all are one’); that we could just hold, about the state in capitalist 
society, ‘that capitalist relations of production, and the configuration of 
classes they define, are primary to the explanation of such polities’.‘ 


A Relation of Omnipotence 


There are three components to Laclau and Mouffe’s effort of reply.7 
First, they present my argument in a form that leaves it nicely ambiguous 
what I was criticizing: whether—and as I was—the all-determining/not- 
determining alternative they lay down for Marxism, thereby rendering 
relative autonomy unthinkable in historical-materialist terms; or their 
rejection of this concept themselves owing to the overly rigid constraints 
on their own thought—as I was not. This confected ambiguity then 
allows them carefully to explain, over and again, that they, you see, do 
recognize ‘the relative efficacy of each sphere’, and do sef ‘set up a 
rigid alternative between total autonomy and absolute subordination’. 


5 PM, pp 48-50 (vis-a-vis HSS, pp 159-40) and 67-9. 
+ Emphasu hers added. PM, pp jo, 63. 
7 Foc what follows, sce WA, pp. 92-5 


Another evasion. A displacement of my question, which remains with- 
out a rep y, as we shall see. Second, they charge me with ‘sleight of 
hand’ and a ‘trick’, because with the example of the chain I transform 
a relation of determination into a relation of mere limitation. The short 
answer to this is that I do not. But Laclau and Mouffe simply /sere ont 
anything inconvenient for them. For all its artificiality, the example was 
put together with the degree of care necessary to my purpose, which 
was to give a model of powerful but less than total determination, 

combining both limits and pressures. After describing how it might 
limit me, I therefore wrote, ‘The chain wet oaf limits me, negatively; it 
alse compes me to certain actions’; and illustrated this point in turn.® So 
important to the authors is it that determination is not mere limitation 
that they repeat it three times in a dozen lines. How was it possible, 
then, for them to overlook just this aspect of the argument, and in 
dealing out a language of trickery at that? I do not know. But a 
worrying pattern is becoming clear here. It is for all the world as if 
they were investing everything on the circumstance that their readers 
will not simultaneously be reading my essay: a rather short-sighted 
approach .o intellectual debate. 


Third, anc exposing the futility of all this, Laclau and Mouffe just repeat 
the concent of determination I had put in question. Determination, it 
so ‘happens’, is not only not mere limitation, it is not any combination 
of limits nd pressures (or conditions, influences, causes, etc.) short of 
the whole works. Thus, we are told: ‘the base/superstructure model 
affirms thst the base . . . de/erwines the superstructure, in the same way 
that the movements of a hand determine the movements of its shadow 
on a wall’ and that this is a relation of sxpressiom, and that the concepts 
of determ-nation in the last instance and relative autonomy are ‘logically 
incompatisle’; and that the former of them denotes ‘a relation of 
omnipotence’. Attempts to complicate the model with a notion of 
‘mediatiors’ do not change anything, since entities related via mediations 
are, strictly, not even separate. There can be no effectively autonomous 
entities 1f determination in the last instance is ‘an «priori truth’, because 
that is the 1 part of the essence of such entities. I think it will be readily 
agreed tht these observations do restate the view of determination I 
criticized. But what is the argument for it? There is no argument. That 
is what determination wesss. We have been given a series of stipulative 
definitions, nothing more. The authors themselves obscurely appreciate 
the point when, after nearly a thousand words of this, they confess 
parenthetially—about one of their stipulations, but it applies to the 
whole lot-—that all their ‘reasoning’ here is ‘actually, unnecessary’ since 
affirming fundamental determination and effective autonomy simul- 
taneously was inconsistent from the beginning’. That was, indeed, what 
I cited then as holding, and then contested (as being the ‘merest verbal 
edict’). Fow 1s it an answer, though, sumply to say it again, even 
several times? It is confirmation of the criticism and not a reply to it. 
Further, E this is the level of the discussion, I can just open my 
dictionary where the first meanings given for ‘determine’ are ‘to put 


8 PM, p 49-eripbams bere added. 
9 Ibid 
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terms or bounds to’ and ‘to limit’.10 From ‘anti-essentialist’ theoreticians 
of discursive multiformity—end who invoke the authority of Wittgen- 
stein to boot—one could have expected a little better. 


For, to imagine that the history of Marxist thought could be so 
adjudicated by definitional fiat is preposterous. Starting with Marx’s 
1859 Preface, fons et origo in this matter, the relationship under discussion 
is formulated not in one univocal definition but with a series of terms, 
of different force (‘corresponds’, ‘conditions’, ‘determines’), and even 
there only ‘as the gwidiag thread of my studies’.!! The subsequent history 
of Marxism could be written as one long meditation, with real differences 
internal to it, on the exact nature, scope, strength, of that relationship. 
But an omsipetest base and a superstructure determined Jike a shadow on 
the walk that is the reductionist caricature I made objection to, repeated 
in spades. If there have been Marxisms like it, other Marxisms refused 
so to be, and the fault of Laclau and Mouffe’s whole standpoint, as I 
showed, is to rule such refusal incoherent, within any historical material- 
ism meaningfully so called, by simple diktat: with determination, sorry, 
no relative autonomy! One (relevant) episode of recent intellectual 
history is now cast in a new light. All of Althusser’s project appears to 
have been based on a semantic mistake, since he insisted, as no one 
more vehemently, that relations of determination are not relations of 


expression, when . . . they are. 
Systems of Domination 


Setting word-play aside, therefore, I just put again the question Laclau 
and Mouffe have not looked squarely in the face. Why is there no logical 
ce between ‘the most extravagant economic reductionism’ and mere 
‘plurality’? Why no space for a notion of explanatory primacy? How 
coxld this be ruled out as a matter of logic alone?.Let us take only one 
argument that has been important within Marxism. This is the argument 
that it makes a difference whether or not the political institutions of a 
capitalist society are parliamentary-democratic ones resting on an ensem- 
ble of ‘liberal’ rights, practices and procedures: a ‘quite enormous 
difference’, as Trotsky put it in connection with Nazism, and for 
workers’ organizations, ‘a question of political life or death’. The point 
has been formulated in various ways. As by Trotsky himself, who spoke 
of parliamentary democracy and fascism as two ‘different systems of 
(class) domination’, within the former of which the workers are able to 
create ‘elements of proletarian democracy’; ‘defensive bulwarks’; ‘within 
the bourgeois democracy, by utilizing it, by fighting against it, their 
own strongholds and bases of pro/sterian democracy: the trade unions, the 
political parties, the educational and sport clubs, the cooperatives, etc.’ 
Or as by Luxemburg, whose ideas on parliamentary democracy I have 
myself criticized in another respect, but for whom it was ‘one of the most 


» CE Raymond Williams, Keywords, Glasgow 1976, pp 87-91. It inchides, zs if by foresight, the 
following. “Matters of this degree of seriousness and complexity will not be settled by verbal definon 
‘bot arguments about them can be thoroughly confused by ineuseent sod pecodo-anthomtstrve spphortion 
of onc fired sense of thus highly vanable word and its denvatrres’ 

11 See David McLellan (ed ), Ker! Marx. Selected Wrata, Oxford 1977, p 389 (emphasse added), and 
Micheel Evans, Kari Aderx, Loodon 1975, pp 61-4 
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powerful and indispensable means of carrying on the class struggle’, 
‘necessary to the working class because it creates the political forms 
(autonomous administration, electoral rights, etc.) which will serve . . 
as fulcrums in its task of transforming bourgeois society’.!2 However 
formulated, it is a view that has been common to all serious Marxist 
thinkers, and it has no credible sense other than that political institutions 
and structures have a specific effectivity of their own and are therefore 
sot the mere epiphenomena (‘shadows’) of class or economic power. 
And—comtrary to the ‘simplistic’ view the authors here allege—political 
democracy is not reducible to this: it is sot the pure expression, or 
simple ins-rument, of the interests of a dominant class. As a reality with 
important consequences, as (to some degree) a separate and independent 
institutional configuration, its structures and procedures must be given 
due causal weight. 


At the sare time, the Marxist tradition has never accepted the view of 
the state propagated by liberalism and pluralist political science: as a 
sort of neutral arena; or arbiter or mediator between and ‘above’ classes. 
Marxists reject such notions because, in their judgement, the competing 
influence, ‘he limits aad the pressures, exerted by structures of exploi- 
tation and class carry a greater causal weight, and their effect is that the 
state tende to give capitalist interests priority over those of working 
people—n ot in everything and without exception, but in general, most 
of the tine, in what matters most. Hence, re/ative autonomy only; but 
it is no less real for that and does not mean state forms are merely 
nugatory: Marxists are also capable of thinking in terms of more and 
less. Nor i the judgement they make here, concerning the explanatory 
primacy of relations of production and class, ‘an «priori truth’: it is an 
empirical Eypothesis, albeit of long historical range; subject to excep- 
tions as well as to confirmation; subject also, in principle, to the 
possibility of being falsified should there (turn out to) be too much and 
too cogent historical counter-evidence to it. The serious and interesting 
issues at stake, therefore, are not advanced a single millimetre by 
bandying «bout definitions of a thought-stifling kind (‘determines’ 1s 
‘omnipotert’, ‘mediations’ means ‘not separate’, and so forth). What 
the mechanisms of bourgeois hegemony are, what the exact ways in 
which clas power determines—effects, limits or conditions—political 
results at tke level of the state, is one such issue. How much explanatory 
importance is to be assigned to: a) the modes of economic power as such, 
the various ways in which capitalist interests and actions either indirectly 
constrain cr bring direct pressure to bear upon the state; b) factors of 
social comp. sttion, that is, the extent to which the class origins and 
backgroun:! of those who make, administer and adjudicate law, align 
them with -he dominant economic class; c) factors of séractural limitation, 
in other words, the (differential) degrees to which different types of 
state and tneir constituent structures—historically shaped as in every 
case they have been by some particular nexus of dominant class inter- 


n See Loon Trotsky, “What Next” in The Sigge Agent Fasc m Germany, New York 1971, pp. 
144, 1545, 198, Ross Laoxemberg, ‘Socal Democracy and Parhementeraniem’, in Robert Looker 
(ed), Rese Iæ abarz. Selected Potstecal Wretegs, Loodon 1972, p 110, and ‘Social Reform or 
Revolunon’, m Maryp-Alice Waters (ed), Ress Leccembery Speaks, New York 1970, p. fo, end cf. my 
The Legacy of Rise Laccemrbarg, Verso, Loadoa 1976, pp 51-63 
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ests—block or hinder access to decision making by the majority of the 
ruled? 


These are difficult questions, in which the assessment of evidence 1s 
critical. More than one view about them is possible, obviously. A lot 
of Marxists make the sort of judgement they do in this matter because 
they consider the volume of evidence in favour of the historical- 
materialist hypothesis to be rather formidable. One can perfectly well 
respect other, competing views, other assessments, of the historical 
evidence, soberly presented and conscientiously argued for. More: any 
serious Marxism is duty bound to engage with these. What is much 
harder, however, is to respect a view, from people themselves quite 
lately Marxist, in which any retional form of Marxism has all at once 
become snthinkable, and by act of definition. This smacks of something 
else: intemperate flight, perhaps, or mentality of repentance; in any case, 
what can aptly be called intellectual ‘closure’.!3 


Double Logic 


(iif) The other of the extreme antitheses I objected to concerned the 
process of unification of a fragmentary working class. It was Laclau 
and Mouffe’s alternative—formulated ın connection with Luxemburg’s 
thought—tither ‘necessary laws’, ‘proletarianization’, ‘crisis’ (unifi- 
cation, that is, by sheer economic determinism), or else fragmentation 
is ‘permanent’ (and class, consequently, not fundamental to the unities 
which politics constructs). My reply to this, as before, was ‘tertinw 
dater’: a common class situation and some economic tendencies of 
capitalism could be seen, not as inexorably producing proletarian unity, 
just as providing the conditional basis for a socialist politics with that 
goal.14 The authors now complain of a ‘flagrant’ misquotation on my 
part. I omitted to say that they were here only engaging in a ‘game’ of 
‘frontiers’, wherein they extended in turn the ‘operative area’ covered 
by the different logics of structural determinism and spontaneism. The 
above alternative os/y arises from a sort of experimental redactio ad 
absxrdum, in which Marxism is taken in its most ‘essentialist’, ‘exclusively 
determinist’ versions. But, outside of that. . . well, they themselves not 


D A boef comment on Nicos Mouzchs’s conmbanon to ths quesion Though he too s concemed 
Jargety—bat from bus own angle—to defend Marxiam agams Lacie and Mouffe's cotictsma, Mourchs 
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even overtly non-redactiomet Mancems, such as stress the rebatrve autonomy of the polneal sphere, 
sill sabyect the latter to a subtile ‘downgrading’ By contrast with the econoauc, which is treated ss a 
sare of stroctural determination end es cepeble of theomzation as that, the paltical becomes the ete 
of pare agency and conjuncture sod so its differential forms of ‘modes’ are not theoctsed m their own 
oght oc giren, In practice, the sort of weight conceded m prinerple m the afficmanons of relatrve 
autonomy. As follows from what I say m the text, I do sot accept ths What ss troe m that theoccs 
of the pohucal within Manns thought are still very underdeveloped But the suggestion that the 
polmeal spbere is amply reduced m all Marmam to a kind of unthcomred, rolling conjuncture, with 
no mal explanatory force bemg gonted to different polincel ferms, docs not square with these 
arguments regarding the specificrty of both fascism and parliamentary democracy They concem 
precisely types of state, (in Trotuky’s words) ‘different systems of . dommanon’ and therr differentral 
cfects MooreHs himself, t may be noted, treats Marrlem’s theoretscal underdevelopment in thts area 
as romediable, so permuting that the reducuonem I think he wrongly alleges 18 not after all actually 
‘mberar to hiscocical materalism See Nicos Mouselm, “Mardsm or Post-Manuem”, New Let 
Ræv 167, Jacosry/Febcuary 1988, pp 108, 117-21 
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only ‘poirted out the presence of a double historical logic in the text 
of Rosa Luxemburg’—determinism asd spontancism—they ‘presented 
the histor” of Marxism .. . as a sustained effort to escape the “cither/ 
or” logic of determinism’.'5 


Were it not for a rather special feature of it, one would have to think 
this argument had been concocted for a joke. But as it carries with it 
the accusstion that I am intellectually ‘dishonest’, or, at least, maybe 
dishonest, I assume more serious intent. Let us, therefore, talk a little 
further abut relations of ‘expression’. It can sometimes happen that in 
a single pkrase or gesture you suddenly see summed up—‘expressed’— 
the whole outlook or disposition or character of a person. Just so, in 
one paragraph here there is captured, concentrated, the seemingly 
limitless arbitrariness of what has now become of the thought of Laclau 
and Mouffs, The two of them, unconstrained not only by what others 
but even by what they themselves write, discreetly refrain from mention- 
ing that wnat their ‘reply’ terms the ‘double historical logic’ in Luxem- 
burg’s thought was also called, in their book, an ‘irreducible dualism’ 
and ‘a dowole void’. How could they possibly have forgotten this when, 
as I think -hey will acknowledge, my critique did rather focus on that 
last phrase>!6 And they tactfully decline here to say that what is now 
characterized as Marxism’s ‘sustained effort etc.’ goes under the rubric, 
in the boo_:—on page after page—of ‘dualism’, ‘spurious dualism’, ‘the 
dualism of classical Marxism’, ‘exactly the same dualism’. And why does 
it? Because, according to them, the two logics, the two sides of the 
said dualis n, are inconsistent with one another: not ‘two positive and 
different explanatory principles’ (as they put it apropos Luxemburg), 
but ‘ultimuitely incoherent’ (apropos Gramaci).!7 True, they do not 
establish, taney merely assert, this inconsistency, in the very manner we 
have just witnessed again with ‘determines’ and relative autonomy. Still, 
that is whet they do assert, time and time again, and so the ‘game’ of 
frontiers is really ## and that is why I took it to be it. It is sbefr contention, 
not mine, -hat a historical-materialist framework excludes any coherent 
use by its proponents of (good) concepts like relative autonomy, 
hegemony, overdetermination, Luxemburgist ‘spontaneity’, and so on; 
their contention that it is an ineradicably ‘essentialist’, ‘economist’, 
‘reducnon.t’ framework. For any logical mind persuaded by this conten- 
tion and mot confused by the momentary exigency of having to find 
something to say, that imposes a choice between straight, unmitigated 
economic ceterminism and whatever 1s thought to be the separate and 
opposed Icgic of the aforesaid (good) concepts. But this is exactly the 
alternative disclosed by the so-called game of frontiers. And this is 
precisely the reason Laclau and Mouffe have taken the ‘post-Marxist’ 
path. And then, when it is pointed out that it is a falsely polarized 
alternative, reposing on a caricature of historical materialism, they turn 
round in al injured innocence and say in effect, by may of vindication: but 
this was ‘only’ a caricature—a reductro ad absardum—of Marxism, which 
we mw acd we said to be more complex actually, embodying other, 
better logics as we//. They ‘only’ neglect to observe that it is a complexity | 
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they have condemned as incoherent: void. Void, yes indeed—right 
word, wrong object—and bottomless. 


The character of response, then, is becoming all too plain. To the first 
criticism made of their book the best these writers have to offer is blank 
repetition of the point contested; and apart from that there is just evasion 
or displacement of the questions actually raised, strategic exclusion of 
key aspects, now of my argument, now of their own, denial of having 
posed a choice they manifestly have posed; and then some bluster (‘God 
and Geras’) and a touch of personal accusation. It will get no better. 
But already there is material enough and more that I could, were I so 
minded, level a charge of intellectual dishonesty of my own. I do not. 
Partly because I believe it to be rare—people generally deceiving 
themselves before ‘deceiving’ others—-and partly because when it hap- 
pens, as I suppose it sometimes does, it is impossible without close 
personal knowledge to know that it has. There is, in any case, a more 
plausible explanation for all this—to which point I will return. For 
now, let it suffice to say that, whatever the explanation for it, one thing 
is crystal clear: it is the forw of ‘making a reply’ that is everything here, 
the quality or substance of it—nothing. To adapt a well-known aphorism 
concerning justice: a reply need not actually be made, but it must be 
seen to be made. 


2. Marxists 


Hegemony and Socialist Strategy unfolds a view of various Marxist thinkers 
which, my essay argued, is systematically impoverishing, a travesty. 
Two items preface what there is of a response to that argument.'8 The 
first item is a summary redescription of the authors’ project as they see 
it; but in the same artless spirit we just now encountered: their book 
sought to show that ‘Marxist thought’ has ‘been a persistent effort .. . 
to distance itself from essentialism’, the emergence ‘internal to Marxism 
itselP of other, better logics. That is what their book sought to show. 
Not that Marxism és the ‘essentialism’ (principal, omnipresent, Laclau- 
Mouffian epithet of its deficiency), is the ‘reductionism’, ‘economism’ 
and the rest; and that every Marxist effort to ‘distance itself has therefore 
yielded for its author a dualism, whether ‘irreducible’ or ‘spurious’ or 
‘incoherent’. No, the ‘persistent effort’ and ‘internal’ to Marxism. We 
can leave behind this species of self-presentation. We have already seen 
its secret: suddenly and conveniently ascribing że Marxism what is 
everywhere else claimed to be logically incompatible with it qua ‘essential- 
ism’ etc. My own critique, if I may say so, expressed the whole matter 
rather more clearly. At the very beginning of the argument that Laclau 
and Mouffe had produced a travesty, I wrote, “To be absolutely precise 
about this: it is not that they deny all the strengths, insights, contri- 
butions of theoretical value, as they construe them, to be found in the 
work of Marxist writers . . . But such elements of value are all stipulated 
as being external to the real parameters of Marxiam.’!9 If this characteriza- 
tion is inaccurate, we are owed a reason why it is now necessary to be 
on a ‘post-Marxist’ terrain at all; why, to put the same thing differently, 
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these varicus ‘elements of value’ in the work of Marxist wnters do not 
show (whet they do show) that not all Marxism has been ‘essentialist’ 
and reductionist, why, to tum their own equivocation right round upon 
the authors, Marxist thought has not indeed contained—‘internal’ to 
it—the ‘ex-i-essentialism’ they here briefly allow that it has; why Marx- 
ism, then, is not made rich and current again through having so restored 
to it that inner wealth of which it was earlier stripped. The entire ‘post- 
Marxist’ standpoint will begin helplessly to unravel. 


The second item, complementing this positive self-image, is an image 
of another stripe. Laclau and Mouffe express themselves amazed by my 
view ‘that Bernstein and Sorel “abandoned” Marxism’, adding: ‘and in 
Geras this has the unmistakable connotation of betrayal’. In fact, 
‘abandoned!’ is their word and not mine, but no matter, I do say that 
Bernstein snd Sorel rejected, or broke with, Marxism (just as the authors 
have now done).® There could, I suppose, be room for argument to 
the contra-y about this. It would be interesting to see some. But, in 
any event, it is not a wildly eccentric view. In Bernstein’s case, at least, 
it is the view of Peter Gay, Carl Schorske and George Lichtheim 
amongst ozher scholars of a notably different political outlook frem 
mine. It is slso, I submit, entailed by what Laclau and Mouffe themselves 
aver conce ning both Bernstein and Sorel.4 But what about ‘betrayal’? 
The rude fact is that I say nothing whatsoever about either Bernstein 
or Sorel having betrayed anything. Hence: ‘unmistakable connotation 
of. So in.roduced, ‘betrayal’ quickly displeces ‘abandonment’. The 
authors wax indignant: “What can we think about this ridiculous story 
of “betrayal” and “abandonment”? What would one make of a history 
of philosophy which claimed that Aristotle betrayed Plato... that 
Marx betreyed Hegel?’ They tell us. We would think that for the 
person who approaches things in this way ‘the betrayed doctrine is an 
object of æsrsbip . . . a religious object’ (mark it again, the pejorative 
reference t> religious belief). Further... ‘We know the story very 
well: Berns:ein betrayed Marx; European social-demoeracy betrayed the 
working cless; the Soviet bureaucracy betrayed the revolution . . . thus, 
the only trustees of “Revolution” and “Science” are the small sects 
belonging to imaginary Internationals which . . . are permanently split- 
ting.’ I thick Laclau and Mouffe may here be wanting to suggest to the 
reader that Geras is some kind of a Trotskyist and ‘we’ all know about 
them. It is lesperate stuff. 


If it is true that I am a worshipper of Marxism or relevant that I am 
some kind of a Trotskyist, one should be able to show how this is 
reflected in and vitiates, specific criticisms and arguments that I iw fact 
direct at their book. Better still, as the product of a devout, unquestion- 
ing mind aad vitiated, these criticisms and arguments should be no 
trouble to ceal with: one could, then, just reply to (as in: answer) one 
or two of tLem, instead of throwing up one smokescreen after another. 
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I mean, what, otherwise, are we to think? What I, personally, do think, 
is that this is testimony again to the meaning of discursive ‘openness’ 
and ‘pluralism’. The most (let us just say) frontal criticism of Marxism 
and all its works—that is good, plain creative intellectual endeavour. 
But defence of Marxism, against this same criticism and because it is 
judged to be (let us just say) uncompelling, ‘bis can only be sectarianism 
and piety. Another very well-known story: non-Marzsts can, but 
Marxists never do, adopt their opinions and judgements on a reflective, 
questioning, considered basis. It confirms—in a different register, so to 
say—the justness of the charge of travesty. For, closure and chiliasm, 
fixity and reduction, ‘essentialism’ ad sexseam and more of the same: 
how cox/d Marxism now be entertained by a thoughtful, open intellect, 
be defended any other way than piously? 


As for ‘betrayal’: although it has been overused, I believe this notion 
is sometimes apt, in political as in personal affairs. People can betray 
comrades or supporters; or their own stated principles. I think an 
excellent example of the latter case to be, precisely, the conduct of many 
‘anti-militarist’ social-democratic leaders at the outbreak of the First 
World War. But in intellectual matters, in the assessment of theoretical 
approaches or paradigms—their strengths, their problems and their 
failures—the question of betrayal is neither here nor there. Betrayal of 
a thery, a conception of history or society, this is indeed a nonsense; 
and so it would be to think that Bernstein or anybody else had “betrayed 
Marx’—or Marxism. I do not. What has possibly confused these writers 
is a view of themselves imputed to me on the basis that my tone of 
address was a sharp rather than warm, congenial one. Difficult as it may 
be for them to accept these, there are other reasons for that than the 
break with Marxism as such. Ex-Marxist opinion and criticism, also, 
can be such as to command the respect of Marxists. Where it is of a 
measured and serious kind, they have a responsibility to try to meet it 
in like spirit. More: it may have to be acknowledged as identifying 
some weakness(es) within Marxist thought in need of being made good, 
since there are enough of those. (But which social theory lacks them?) 
By the same token, however, there is no obligation on Marxists to be 
impressed by any old collection of facile exaggerations and stale anti- 
Marxist prejudices. That is—once again—harder to respect, and so is 
the relentless diminishing of a vital intellectual tradition into a shrunken, 
parodied remnant of itself: harder to respect, coming from anyone; 
hardest, coming from people who might have been expected to know 
better. If any concept of betrayal applies here, it is only betrayal of the 
intellectual standards proper to serious enquiry and debate. Laclau and 
Mouffe may not be able to agree with these, my reasons, much less find 
them welcome, but that’s the way it goes. One puts one’s work in the 
public domain and then sees. 


For a discussion of just ew such weakness, sec my ‘Marcem and Moral Advocacy’, Maescherter 
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The Stigma of ‘Essentialism’ 


From the friendly selfdescrption and the indignation the authors 
proceed to what they style a ‘point by point’ reply to my main criticisms 
of their treatment of Marxist thought. Their first—which purports to 
respond to my first—pount here is that I have accused them of ‘choosing 
at random = group of Marxist thinkers’ (my emphasis), and this they 
have not cone, for they were narrating an intellectual sistory. They 
certainly nake life easy for themselves. I gave a detailed account of the 
intellectual history they narrated, displaying how, for every Marxist 
thinker there treated, effectively te same thing had been construed: 
namely, scme (smaller or greater) amount of headway, against the 
thinker’s Marrist economism and ‘essentialism’, towards understanding 
the world (in terms of contingency and what have you); but always 
failure ultimately to leave the said deficiencies behind, and hence a 
dualism. Finding the standards of demonstration deployed unimpressive, 
I commented, with satiric but not at all frivolous intent, that it was a 
simple garre; in which ‘you take some Marxist, any Marxist willdo...’ 
and then go through the one reductive exegetical routine. My point 
was not thit the authors bed choses Marxists haphazardly. A line which 
runs from Luxemburg and Kautsky through Plekhanov, Labriola, the 
Austro-Marzists, Lenin, Trotsky, Gramsci, Althusser—that is not just 
any random bunch of Marxists (which is why I spoke, in introducing 
my summery of this, of ‘the treatment meted out here seriatim to a 
number of Marxism’s more important thinkers’). My point was that, 
with the -ntellectual methods in question, it makes no difference, 
whichever Marxist thinker yon choose you can-effortlessly ‘show’ the same 
thing.2 


I zhen wert on to identify the reason for this. We are afforded no 
demonstra-ion by Laclau and Mouffe of how, in the writers treated, 
Marxist ca-egories have been inflated into ‘essences’; thus no demon- 
stration thit these actually are ‘essentialist’. Bare use of the categories 
is proof, bso facto, of ‘essentialism’. To be the latter’s victim—or 
perpetrato-—it suffices that you be a Marxist, irrespective of whether 
of not you reduce everything to class or economic, or any other singular, 
significance. For, ‘essentialism’ functions doubly in the discourse of 
Hegemony aid Socialist Strategy: as concept and as stigma—and these two 
are, so to put it, dislocated. As concept, it is roughly given by the 
notion of ‘expressive totality’. It is monism, reduction of apparent 
complexity to the underlying simplicity of an essence, explanation of 
the whole by reference to one part, and so on. As stigma, however, 
‘essentialis n’ is compatible with sof explaining everything by reduction 
to one essence. It is merely some categorial discrimination, within social 
‘plurality’, between more and less important. As I pointed out, the 
authors nct only do #e¢ show that for their chosen Marxists class, say, 
was all-explanatory, they do show that it was set all-explanatory (the 
basis, this, for ‘essentialism’s’ companion stigma, “dualism’). That does 
not deter them ın the slightest from the charge of ‘essentialism’: a sort 
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of littler ‘essentialism’ in which everything is explained by the one 
essence, except for what isn’t. It is a bit like some mediaeval tests for 
witchcraft. 


But to this whole argument Laclau and Mouffe have nothing to say, a 
rather curious silence in a ‘point by point’ reply. The fact is—and as I 
argued next—they themselves involuntarily show (but now as in: 
display) the genuine meaning of essentialism: promotion of a concept 
or schema to the point where it is just omnipresent ın the real, despite 
every evidence to the contrary. Such is their own account of Marxism, 
history or no; a self-enclosed, unfalsifiable theoretical matrix.”4 


Their second point, then—which responds to my fourth—is this: ‘we 
are supposed to have contradicted ourselves by saying that Manusm is 
monist and dualist at the same time. But there 1s no contradiction here: 
what we asserted is that Marxism becomes dualist as a result of the 
failure of monism. A theory that starts by being pluralist would run no 
risk of becoming dualist.’ That is the whole thing, undiminished, from 
beginning to end. At least this time Laclau and Mouffe have come up 
with an original sort of response to criticism: not just a repetition of 
the position criticized, but a repetition, as near as makes no difference, 
of the critic himself. As any reader can verify with but a moment’s effort, 
what is proffered here as a reply virtually paraphrases a section of my 
criticism, the questioned being simply given back as the answer. I 
myself set out this logic of theirs: that becaxse it was monist whilst the 
world was not, Marxism has had to be dualist in order to cope. But 
this, which they take as a finishing, is only the starting line for any half- 
way serious reply. For, I went on to argue that it is a perverse logic. It 
- fests on merely rading Marxism to be always-already monist, in every one 
of its guises and lineages; and then, by the process of impoverishment I 
protested against, discounting all conceptual matter testifying other- 
wise—the likes of ‘spontaneity’, political initiative, hegemony, relative 
autonomy—as foreign to its nature, and so the other half of a dualism. 
The question which my critique clearly posed is: but what, then, leaving 
aside cruder versions of it, establishes Marxism as monist-and-hence-also- 
dualist rather than just complex and thus not monist and consequently 
not dualist either? Or rather than pluralist-from-the-start and, as such, 
in ‘no risk of becoming dualist’? (I deliberately take the chance of 
being misconstrued here: I do not intend, obviously, a Laclau-Mouffian 
but an ‘ordered’ type of pluralism, a conception of ‘primacy’, as set out 
both above and in the earlier essay). This question the authors do not 
even try to answer. Without an answer to it, their account of Marxism 


is exactly as cogent as the argument that all people are vegetarians, 
most of them, though, incomplete vegetarians with a ‘dualist’ diet. 


Methods of Construction 


The sole—and intellectually unsatisfactory—basis of this dualist ren- 
dition of Marxism is the one I went on to identify, and to which Laclau 
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and Mouffe’s next point is addressed. I suggested that it is only because 
they read the history of Marxism teleologically, because they treat 
certain con-epts there as anticipating themselves, that they can represent 
these, retrospectively endowed now with a particle of their own thought, 
to be inccmpatible with historical materialism—as their thought is 
incompatiHle with it. To this they have responded by saying that there 
is no other proper way than theirs to proceed. History ‘is always history 
of the present’, it is constructed by ‘questioning the past from the 
perspective of the present’; ‘there is not an -itself of history, but rather 
a multiple refraction of it, depending on the traditions from which ıt is 
interrogated.’?’ This is, again, a side-stepping of the issue by assertion 
of an uncontentious but irrelevant truth. Or else it is something worse. 
Yes, the h:stortan or social philosopher is not a blank sheet and so 
forth. Thu:, if there are some today interested in notions of justice, 
they are en itled to reread Marx’s work in the light of that interest and 
even to try to show that he was moved by such considerations himself 
though his texts overtly deny it. But they do, then, have to show this: 
by referenc., precisely, to the texts, and their contexts, any independent 
evidence there might be about Marx’s intentions, and so on. One 
cannot make any kind of history one wants out of the present and its 
perspective. In practice (as always with this philosophical tendency) 
Laclau and Mouffe argue in exactly the manner of everybody else: as if 
their account of Marxism could be assessed by reference to what tt is an 
account of. In that case, to establish a dualism here they need to demon- 
strate the logical facomsistersy between, for example, Gramscian 
hegemony end structural-Marxist concepts of class; or between Leninist 
political alltance, or Trotskyist permanent revolution, or Luxemburg’s 
mass strike arguments, or Althusserian overdetermination, and the 
same. But they do not and, I contend, they cannot, because there is 
none. They merely generate an appearance of inconsistency by denatur- 
ing these concepts and arguments into shades of another, future ‘discursi- 
vity’. To react to this criticism by saying in effect, ‘But that is our 
perspective, what else can we dor’, is empty. One could do what others 
have to do, meet criticism with argument and evidence, give reasons, 
if there are cny, why the account of Marxism produced from within this 
perspective deserves to be taken seriously, øs an account of Marxism— 


reasons beyond the bare fact of the perspective being a perspective. 


Or... 18 tne perspective indeed just sufficient unto itself? Are we 
dealing, ın other words, with what the authors elsewhere in their text 
allege to be ‘an invention of the fundamentalists’, that is, with a 
relativism?™ Quite probably. But it is impossible (as always with this 
philosophic-I tendency) to pin down, because by its nature it is— 
endlessly—equivocal about its nature, right down to the very deepest 
layers of thought. Hence, no ‘in-itself of history, but... 2 multiple 
refraction o- it’. Of what, though? Let them have this as they please. 
If their acccunt of Marxism és sufficient unto itself, there is nothing for 
the three ot us to discuss here. They are welcome to that particular 
kind of dark security. But for my part, I will still do my best to persuade 
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those who accept such terms that there is a gulf between Marxism as it 
was and is and the Marxism Laclau and Mouffe have ‘constructed’. 


We now have another insight into the methods of this construction. 
Their book maintains that it is a logic of the symbol’ (‘the overflowing 
of the signifier by the signified’) that governs Luxemburg’s conception 
of the mass strike and its notion of an interaction between the political 
and the economic. I dispute this. It is an ungrounded intrusion of their 
preoccupations upon hers. They claim I have provided no argument, 
merely an ‘enumeration’. They refer thus to my detailed break-down of 
her ideas, in thirteen separate points. As it is my contention that they 
do violence to these ideas, how else should I argue the case than by 
setting out her view of the mass strike in as much detail as space will 
allow, so that readers then have the matenal—textual evidemce—to judge 
for themselves as to the cogency and balance of the disputed interpret- 
ation? But Laclau and Mouffe have a different approach to these things. 
They ‘would not disagree’, you see, with my mere ‘enumeration’: it 
does not contradict anything in their analysis. But, strange to relate, 
from the experience of revolution, they then pick out for explicit 
mention that asd ox/y that which neatly fits their ‘symbolic’ interpretation: 
to wit, that a stike over wages can in certain circumstances symbolize 
opposition to the system as a whole; just as ‘cose’ can symbolize ‘love’! 
Everything ekse in the enumeration, some dozen points, all other ‘logics’ 
or causalities—the strengthening of organizations by involvement of 
new layers of the working class, troops shooting striking workers, the 
effects of socialist agitation, the use of newly-won political rights in 
furthering trade-union work—they prefer not to talk about, much less 
explain for their readers. Thus can one aspect of a complex conception 
be transmuted into its central ‘mechanism’. And thus can you reply to 
criticism by saying exactly the same thing again without addition.» 


That much on Luxemburg. But on the other Marxists whose treatment 
I criticized, there is even less. On Althusser: silence. On Lenin: silence. 
On Trotsky: ritual enunciation of the word ‘theoretical’ (italicized four 
times within a paragraph) to cope with the fact that the notion of 
relative autonomy is central to a text in which, it was alleged, he had 
simply fallen back on the greenness-of-life argument. One or two 
sentences isolated from their place in that text suffice to validate his 
reliance on the greenness of life. But half a dozen formulations of 
‘relative automony’ in the same text (merely a brief reply to a critic) 
and the whole comparative historical discussion of the Russian and 
Western European states which supports them in his primary writings 
on this question: not, by Laclau and Mouffe’s fine sense of proportion, 
a theoretical analysis. And on Bernstein, Sorel and Gramsci (joint subjects 
of two memorable paragraphs of untrammelled discursive play)? 
Silence.» 


So, to the second criticism made of their book the best the authors have 
to offer are a couple more pure repetitions, unsullied by the strain of 
persuasive reasoning; and apart from that there are just some significant 
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gaps in a ‘soint by point’ reply; responses hardly better than the gaps 
since they -ucceed in either missing or dodging the point of each of the 
four point they pretend to respond to; a manifestly tendentious and 
self-serving characterization of the sort of account of Marxism Hepewony 
and Soctalict Strategy contains; and then a little piece of demagogic 
attitudinizing. 


3. Voids 


My critique takes some care pointing out a deficiency at the heart 
of Laclau and Monuffe’s social theory: ın the notion of ‘hegemonic 
articulatior’. Unable, in their own terms, to conceive the identities 
articulated by a political discourse as either ‘elements’ or ‘moments’ 
(i.e., as corstituted, respectively, outside or inside the given discourse) 
without faLing thereby into an ‘easentialism’, they settle for them being 
something -n between. I showed, however, what this means in practice: 
a systemati= conceptual prevarication. Against the idea of a class delin- 
eation of id=ntities, the éxserna/ (the constitutive power of the articulating 
political di:course) is urged, and all such external ‘fixity’ dismissed in 
favour of radical unfixity’ and the like; as if the internal was just 
everything. But then against the articulating discourse being rendered 
into a closed totality, and in favour of ‘pluralism’, the exteraa/ (indepen- 
dently and separately constituted identities) is appealed to and so some 
external fixity allowed after all I argued: first, that there are no clear 
of consistent criteria of usage here, only usages of convenience, whether 
of frxity/unixity, interiority/exteriority etc.; second, that the critique of 
Marxist assimptions in this matter 1s entirely vitiated because it depends 
on one side of the prevarication (that there is no external fixity) holding 
firm—Mar-ism has lived from the beginning with identities constituted 
ss part politically; and third, that the conception is nearly vacuous, since 
it enables one to explain nothing about the relative fates of different 
political diccourses except by falling back on other, including ‘economis- 
tic’ Marxisx, categories. All of this is laid out over several pages— 
composing one sixth of the essay to which they belong.3! I report Laclau 
and Mouffe’s views in detail, the core of what they positively put on 
offer. I develop these criticisms of them: methodically, step by step, in 
terms, I beleve, of some clarity, and with substantiating quotation and 
full referencing. I engage at length with their ideas. The two of them 
respond mere economically. They say nothing. 


4. Norms 


Then there is the matter, also, of the normative vacuity of their work. 
What are tae grounds, I asked, for their usage of ‘progressive’? What 
is the normative basis for asy determinate political direction?—when 
the catego-ies of progress, objective interests, ‘the anthropological 
assumption of a “human nature”, ‘universal discourses’, have all been 
rejected, Leclau and Mouffe begin with a profession of pluralist virtue: 
if it is ‘“apodictic certainty’—as does not admit of any ‘discussion’—that 
is being asxed for, then there can be no such normative foundation. 
But there is still the ‘possibility of reasoning politically and of preferring, 
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for a variety of reasons, certain political positions to others.’ Never 
mind about a certainty beyond discussion. As an ‘epigone of Marxist 
orthodoxy’,” I would have, of course, to want that sort of thing. But, 
actually, reasons would be fine, ordinary discussable reasons, a ‘variety’ 
of them. What are they? 


We get here, first, a brief discourse on humanism. The authors do not 
deny the validity of humanism’s values, they say, but merely insist that 
these have been constructed over a long history. They prefer it, then. 
The paragraph devoted to it, however, 1s exclusively given to talking 
about the ‘emergence’ of humanism, this ‘process of multiple construc- 
tion’, the ‘various discursive surfaces where it has taken place’, and so 
forth. But shat it was constructed cannot itself be a reason for preferring 
it. As I do not have to tell Laclau and Mouffe, everything of this sort 
is constructed; hence also the ‘racism, sexism, class discrimination’ by 
which, they observe, humanism is threatened. Perhaps they think that 
referring thus—from the outside—to the production of humanist values 
in positive terms sufficiently acquits them of any obligation to explicate 
reasons. But there is a small difficulty with this. For, be value they 
single out so to refer to is the humanist concept of ‘Man’, no more, no 
less: the ‘ “human being”, without qualification’. They do not trouble 
to explain how one such concept of ‘man’ can be adjudged better than 
another once a bwwen nature has been excluded, just what in that case 
are the reasons for preferring it; how, indeed, you can Abiank a concept 
of ‘man’—from the inside—without ‘any anthropological foundation’. 
The contradiction 1s dazzling and merely generalizes that which I had 
already drawn attention to: their appeal to a notion of bawan capacities, 
but without any human nature. If ever there was a threadbare orthodoxy 
of the Left, whether Marxist, structuralist or ‘post’-cither of them, 
supported intellectually today by nothing but the force of constant 
reiteration, it is this demal of 2 human nature. Having spent the best 
part of three years on a painstaking argument, reason by itemized 
reason, against it, I do not think too highly of little homilies about 
certitude and reasoning from people whose own level of argument on 
human nature is the “presumably a gift from heaven’ one. For the rest, 
that the authors’ outlook might draw determinate normative content 
from an indirect reliance on assumptions they overtly reject, I already 
pointed out..The resulting self-contradiction and the ‘indirection’ are 
now given a new—and extraordinary—expression: external endorse- 
ment of humanist discourse about ‘man’ in a discourse about discourses, 
because ‘man’ in a presentation of reasons is inadmissible, having been 
expelled under another name. 


And we get here, second, a recapitulation of Laclau and Mouffe’s notion 
of the democratic revolution. It is another discourse about discourse. 
For, if you search this recapitulation for what it is they might construe 
as supplying reasons for the (democratic) political position they prefer, 
all you will find is the following: that the relation of worker to 
capitalist is not intrinsically antagonistic but only rendered so in terms of 
democratic discourses of equality and rights. This is an enhanced 
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argumentarive mode: pure unenlarged repetition, as several times before, 
but now without even signalling that there has been a criticism—as 
though the repeated just needed no defence; rather than masquerading 
as the defence of itself. The capitalist-worker relation may well be 
transforme | into an antagonism (and, thereby, an oppression etc.) in 
the terms of one discourse. But in the terms of another it is not; and 
in the terms of yet others there is virtually no relation, as I showed; 
that cannot be construed as antagonistic in this way. So the notion of 
antagonism as such yields no specific normative orientation. We still 
need reasors for preferring this discourse to others. Now, try to present 
equality as 1 reason—and not mere object in a ‘sociology of discourse’— 
in a way that depends not at all on any, even minimal conception of 
human natnre, or of basic human needs or human qualities; nor at all 
on principles of fairness or justice of quite general, that 1s, universal, 
scope. The discourse of equality and bawas rights is a ‘universal dis- 
course’ if sach there be at all; of the sort Laclau and Mouffe aver has 
had its day They are utterly bereft here, by their own facile dismissals 
deprived of anything which could be given as a reason.4 


What we lave before us-is not so much an answer to criticism as an 
abject debacle: a discourse ahost reasons, incapable of articulating any; 
a theory of liscourses effectively speechless, unable to conduct one. 


5. Essences 


The cause of it, this moral vacuum, this strange, evasive, second-order 
talk, is plain: anything Laclau and Mouffe might venture as a reason 
directly out of their own mouths would be an ‘essentialism’. The cause 
is their prodigal use of this last notion. Objective interests: an ‘essence’. 
Human natore: an ‘essence’ (and so, it follows, esseatial human needs). 
Progress: an ‘essence’. Marxist class: an ‘essence’—and relations of 
production: an ‘essence’. The party: an ‘essence’. Revolution: an ‘es- 
sence’. Socety: an ‘essence’. Separately constituted ‘elements’ of the 
social: ‘essences’... Without an effort, and some criteria, of discrimi- 
nation between organizing theoretical concepts and genuine reduction- 
isms, this becomes a blight on serious thought, an obscurantism. One 
can maintam that there is a human nature, to return for a moment to 
that, witho1t making it the source and centre of all things, without 
denying the complexity of the social, etc. It has a certain, not altogether 
unimportant, explanatory role, that is all. And even categories with a 
very imporrant explanatory role have to be shown to be more than just 
this to establish an ‘essentialism’. They are indispensable to purposeful 
enquiry. Buz Laclau and Mouffe find reductionist ‘essences’ everywhere, 
even where there are explanatory categories they Asew to be less than 
exhaustive tor the thinker who uses them. There is not a social theorist, 
Marxist or otherwise, of whom it could not be ‘shown’, up to standards 
equivalent to theirs, that his or her thought was ‘essentialist’ —though 
not fully so and hence dualist as well. I have already proposed the gist 
of such a cemonstration for their own thought. This entire line of 
criticism acd questions, however, a clear presence throughout my 
essay—why discourse, all-pervasive, is less of an ‘essence’ than class; 
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why what Bernstein continued to allow to Marxist categories sufficed 
to land him with a dualism, when the authors can fall back on these at 
need and that is all right—they have chosen to meet with another quiet 
absence in their own.” 


6. Politics 


I drew attention to a tendency of the authors to write of Marxism as 
though democratic concerns and principles were just foreign to it to 
conflate the tradition as a whole with its authoritarian forms, so discoun- 
ting its other, democratic heritage. This is, of course, a quite widespread 
tendency with non-(and especially ex-)Marxists, but it is by no means 
universal amongst them and of interest, therefore, coming from writers 
who profess a residual linkage to their Marxist past. Anyhow, I took 
issue with a way of talking about Marxism that effectively equates it 
with Stalinism. Laclau and Mouffe’s ‘reply’ to this is rather special. Has 
Geras not heard of Stalinism? they ask; and the one-party system, press 
censorship, other such things? It may be wondered how such a ‘reply’ 
is possible in the circumstances. Easy. They report one sentence from 
my argument: that I—in common with very many other Marxists— 
‘take it as axiomatic that socialism must be democratic’; treat this as 
meaning that I hold the relation between socialism and democracy to 
pose no problem; and they are off. What about Stalinism? What about 
tanks? It is not axiomatic for anyone ‘who does not live on Mars’; or 
‘in Gerasland’ . . . and so on. Nothing, not in my text, not in theirs, 
no sense of care or just plain decorum, restrains them from the exigency 
of the instant; the quick, cheap riposte—the most fatuous vulgarity. 
They just ignore: the whole context of these words of mine they bring 
to the reader’s notice; the fact that it is by contrast, explicitly, with 
Stalinism—and with ‘the forms and pretensions of “actually existing 
socialism’”’-—that I emphasize the democratic heritage of Marxism, the 
fact that but two pages earlier in their own text, it was belief in the 
Soviet bureaucracy’s ‘betrayal’ of the revolution I was being berated 
for, so that I did know about Stalinism, Aes. Nothing of this matters. 
How you ‘construct’ things is how they are. On the basis of one sentence 
I am representable as thinking what I do not. That releases our authors 
from the need of any genuine reply, in particular from having to decide 
either to defend or to correct the one-sided picture of Marxism and 
democracy they have presented. 


Laclau and Mouffe will have trouble finding, in my critique of them or 
in anything else I have written, a real piece of evidence that I think the 
relation between socialism and democracy 1s unproblematic; which js 
why they are obliged to construct one. They will find, rather, an abiding — 
concem with questions of socialist democracy, and an understanding 
of the necessity of socialist pluralism that goes back a long way before 
1985: formulated unambiguously a decade earlier, learned partly, it is 
true, from sources outside Marxism, but also from discourses within it; 
basing myself on which I some good while ago engaged critically with, 
to reject, the problematic of she party (without a single reference, it 
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should be said, to ‘essentialism’).27 And this was precisely the point of 
my statement they so traduce: that a socialism that is democratic is not 
only thinkeble, but has been much thought, within Marxism, has been 
a central aspiration, goal and project there, an integral, continuous 
strand. Any account of the tradition that suggests otherwise is worthless. 
That is not to say there are no problems for contemporary Marxism in 
this area: relating, especially, to the need for more precise theory about 
the institutonal shape, the regulative norms, nghts and procedures, of 
a socialist cemocracy; for a prospective map of the constitutional order 
of feasible socialism. But Marxism has no special burden to bear here 
vis-a-vis otner currents of socialist thought. This is a common question 
for them—1is—all, a rather large one. Some sobriety before it, a certain 
fair-mindecness and balance in assessing the relative records of different 
socialist treditions, would not come amiss from authors who, as I 
observed, t.emselves offer virtually nothing towards such a map, repeat- 
ing all the while, ‘redical democracy’. This, the main point in my 
comment cn their views on democracy, they prefer, yet once again, to 
step arounc, in order to focus on a single prefatory remark interpreted 
in their own inimitably free way. Except . . . that they now offer for 
our edificaton a formula—‘the consolidation and democratic reform of 
the liberal state’—-whose radicalism would scarcely embarrass the Rt. 
Hon. David Owen. 


What is ıt, though, that keeps reproducing this (at every turn, every 
point), the nimble side-stepP According to Laclau and Mouffe, I 
represent them as seeing communism and fascism as identical ‘types of 
society’. Buz that is not what I said. Which was: that they use ‘totalitarian- 
ism’ as denoting something commes to a politics of the left and fascism, 
and whose source, with respect to the left, is located within the logic 
of Marxist theory itself, because within ‘every attempt to establish a 
definitive suture’. Responding that communism and fascism are not 
identical tyes of society is child’s play. It spares them, again, having 
either to defend or to amend the thesis that totalitarianism is inherent 
in the very rature of Marxist thought. This raises an interesting question. 
Their essay of ‘reply’, though it withdraws not one of the specific 
disparaging theses about Marxism with which Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy is thick, has taken on, oddly, a certain greater friendliness of 
tone towards it, at least where vague, unfocused pessralities are con- 
cerned. Laclau and Mouffe talk at the end, for example, about ‘giv[ing] 
to Marxism its theoretical dignity’. They ought, then, to say whether 
this is or 1s not the dignity of having been responsible for show trials, 
mass purge:, the Gulag and the rest. 


Diversions (I) — Existence 


No reader of my essay could possibly mistake what its main concerns 
were: to ccntest the authors’ rendition of Marxism and criticize the 
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social theory they now prefer. This is thirty-eight pages of forty, 95 per 
cent of the body of the text. The other two pages were given to a 
certain matter of ontology: whether objects exist external to thought. 
After some introductory remarks, Laclau and Mouffe begin by devoting 
fully 40 per cent of their response to those two pages. Why? The issue 
addressed there is an important one, doubtless. But in view of their 
failure to reply to anything else; not even the pretence of a reply, just 
complete silence, on two of the principal criticisms (concermming 
elements/moments and subordination/antagonism/oppression) of the 
social philosophy they offer; one cannot help wondering about what 
really governs the sense of proportion here, In any case, on this question 
they are not short of what to say. We are taken through the philosophers, 
authonties ancient and modern: Wittgenstein, Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, 
Popper, Kuhn, Feyerabend, Richard Rorty, Aristotle, Plato, Berkeley, 
Hegel, Charles Taylor, W. T. Stace, Marx, Heidegger, Derrida, Saussure, 
W. V. Quine and Nietzsche. And where do we arrive? Just exactly 
where I said we were when we started: the authors formally affirm the 
existence of objects external to thought, but the rest of what they say 
cancels this out, robs it of any theoretical weight. For, once you try to 
give some content to these objects, you are dealing with their ‘being’ 
rather than their ‘existence’ and being is discourse—specific, discourse— 
relative. You cannot say anything abest what exists outside thought, 
only that things do. I engage merely with the argument.” 


But racking up a couple of silences of my own now in return, I will 
not be discussing: a) Whether Laclau and Mouffe are philosophical 
‘idealists’ in the rw meaning. If they want not to be that, who am I to 
quibble over a word? b) What could have motivated the patronizing 
dissertation—and its companions—that a football is only a football 
‘within a system of socially constructed rules’; as though I had imagined 
there to be some pre- or extra-social footballs, just primordially such. 


Let us take, however, stones. If there were no human beings, the 
authors say, ‘those objects that we call stones would be there nonetheless; 
but they would not be “stones” ’—because of the absence of languages 
classifying and distinguishing them. Why the scare-quotes? The word 
‘stones’, its meaning, cultural associations, human uses of actual stone, 
etc.,would not be there. But if the objects we call stones would be 
there, then stones would be there, because they are the common referent 
of the expressions ‘those objects we call stones’ and ‘stones’. Set that 
aside. If the objects we call stones would exist, would any of their 
properties with them? Such as make them a different kind of entity 
from, say, the one we call water, and such as would prevent what we 
call a bird from what we call drinking the first but not the second? If 
there is an affirmative here—that stones (for short) and water and birds 
would be differentiated by their properties even in the absence of 
discourse and so of classification—then part of what some philosophers 
call the being of objects seems to be right in there from the beginning 
with their existence. And if not, you cannot speak intelligibly about 
what exists outside thought aż ali: about inherent properties, what was 
the case in the prehistory of humankind. Existence has been emptied 
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of all contznt to the benefit of being-discourse. It is easy to see why 
relativism could seem like ‘a false problem’ from within this perspective. 
Existence, so emptied, can be no external control for different versions 
of being, aid the hope of any such control 1s misguided. 


Now, reco isider this proposition: ‘Subjects cannot . . . be the origin 
of social r-lations—not even in the limited sense of being endowed 
with powe-s that render an experience possible—as all “experience” 
depends on precise discursive conditions of possibility.’ I impugned the 
logic of it: t simply discounts one condition of experience (powers) on 
the grounds of there being another (discourse).4! To the criticism that 
they here effectively annul the ‘conditions of possibility’ of discourse 
itself, Laclau and Mouffe respond by arguing that it is ‘meaningless’, 
‘absurd’, tc speak about ‘the conditions of possibility of the being of 
discourse’, But I spoke of the conditions of possibility not of the being 
of discoure: but of discourse, period. Do any such conditions sexist? 
Such as natural powers, the biological make-up of humanity, a certain 
kind of brzin? Laclau and Mouffe cannot say. They cannot say ‘yes’ 
without, again, putting a bit of what they call being back into what 
they call exstence. But if such conditions do not exist, we will have to 
say all of mature 1s a discursive construction. Ths is what the two of 
them in fac do say. They say: ‘natural facts are also discursive facts’— 
for the ‘simple’ reason that ‘the idea (I) of nature’ is historically 
constructed. And I say: this (like every) relativism is based on obfus- 
cating the distinction Althusserians used to make between the real 
object and—-the idea of ıt—the object of knowledge. 


One other natter here. Forbearing to treat the two ‘constructions’ as 
on level terms, I take an earthquake to be a natural phenomenon and 
not an expression of the wrath of God; calling the latter construction 
a superstition. The authors opine on this account that I regard myself 
as ‘a functicnary of truth’, an embodiment of ‘the Absolute Spirit ’. I 
shall consid:r in turn the possibilities that this is not a serious argument 
and that it s. The grounds for taking it as unserious are that Laclau 
and Mouffe themselves plainly do not regard religious faith as an 
adequate baus for forming any kind of view about the world; which 1s 
why they ca. belittle the notion of objective interests or a human nature 
with ‘chiliaem’, ‘heaven’, ‘God’; and me as a ‘worshipper’, But when I 
say what thty on some level also believe—and which has nothing to 
do, for me, with claims to absolute knowledge, transparency and so 
forth, and :verything to do with what in the present state of our 
knowledge we have the best evidence for thinking—then we get this 
‘functionary of truth’ stuff. It is the stuff not of argument at all, stuff 
only for tonching up an image of Geras which this whole ‘reply’ is _ 
rather keen to establish, for want of a single argument of substance. 
One can only reflect, once more, on whether there are limits of avy kind 
on the discursive ‘patterns’ these writers will permit themselves. Geras, 
It seems, mnst sof voice the sort of assumptions about religious belief 
with which Laclau and Mouffe do scoff at others, including Geras—and 
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do even here, in these lines where they so admonish him. For, as what 
does Geras see himself? Why, as an embodiment of the Absolute Spirit! 


' I now take the argument seriously, on the grounds that if the authors 
themselves take their discursive philosophy seriously, it is hard to see 
what reason they could have for differentiating in terms of truth value 
between the two ‘constructions’ of the earthquake and dismissing one 
of them as a superstition. Just two alternative discursive constructions 
of ‘being’, then. Here I pose a different question. How far are they 
willing to go in this direction? For, you see, you can say not only that 
an earthquake is an expression of the wrath of God,but also that AIDS 
is; or that famines, widespread poverty, are. We might regard the first, 
in that case, as due punishment rather than the consequence of a non- 
moralizing virus, and give prayer as the best way of dealing with the 
second. Laclau and Mouffe will not go this far. Why not? 


Diversions (II) — Language 


I did not mince my words in saying what I thought of the quality of 
the ideas and arguments in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy. Its authors 
disapprove, complaining that my essay belongs to a genre of denun- 
ciation. They invite their readers to decide what to think of me for 
‘such language’.® I bring this rejoinder to a conclusion with a few 
observations on the matter. First, as to my denouncing them, I say the 
opposite is true. I engaged sith their ideas, arguing with these in 
considerable detail and over a space of more than twenty thousand 
words. They may not like the result of that engagement but no author 
has a right to expect only favourable results. They, on the other hand, 
as the foregoing demonstrates, have not done me the same courtesy: of 
responding squarely to the actual arguments I put forward. The com- 
plaint about denunciation 1s merely part of their effort to deflect attention 
away from the balance of ergeweat, with an image which is itself purely 
denunciatory: epigone, denouncer, functionary, worshipper. This image, 
some well chosen silences, a lot of intellectual wriggling and evasion, 
are made to stand in where the (harder) activity of responsible advocacy 
should be. Laclau and Mouffe make a bad mistake here, just trading on 
the stupidity of the reader—as though there were nothing outside their 
present discourse against which it could be gauged. 


Second, as to the language itself which they complain of, I am disin- 
clined, on further reflection and in the light of their ‘reply’, either to 
withdraw or to temper a single one of the epithets I used of their book. 
Indeed, nothing testifies more clearly to the apmess of those, nothing 
more clearly to the nature and intellectual standards of that book, than 
the poverty of what has now been produced in its defence. What words 
are apt to describe an intellectual approach which, criticized for posing 
the spurious alternative, a or ¢, when there is another possibility, b, 
responds by simply changing the alternative and explaining, ‘you see, 
we do not say either—p-or-r, because in fact we think g?“ Which 
insists on a meaning for ‘determination’ that leaves no choice but 
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between th= most rigid economic determinism and unqualified plurality 
and-——in th: next breath!—charges a critic with dishonesty for saying 
that this is the kind of choice the approach imposes? Which defends 
itself against the criticism of having distorted Marxism through the lens 
of its own >reoccupations by appeal to the fact that its way of looking 
at Marxism is a way of looking at it? Which endorses (a discourse 
containing) the humanist concept of ‘man’, having rejected the anthropo- 
logical assumption of a human nature? Which asks, has he heard of 
Stalinism?, of someone who says that there is another Marxist tradition 
than Stalinism? Which fends off the question of the conditions of 
possibility of discourse by calling it a meaningless question? ‘Obscuran- 
tsm’, ‘absence . .. of all sense of reasonable constraint’: that seems fair. 
And so does ‘theoretically profligate, dissolute’; because such, I submit, 
1s what we are faced with here, a kind of licentiousness in the realm of 
ideas. It hes to be one of the more grotesque ironies of the recent 
history of socialist thought that the authors of all this are unembarrassed 
to pin upor themselves the badge of ‘obstinate rigour’. 


I, for my part, therefore, now invite the reader to consider this question. 
How is it possible for two people, responding to criticism of their ows 
work—for, who has a stronger interest than they in seeing the import 
of such criicism?—to contrive to miss the point not just of one or 
another, but of virtually every, argument put to them, piling evasion 
upon evasicn, pure repetition upon pure silence, self-contradiction upon 
irrelevance, with never so much as one decent answer in what is 
supposed to be a reply? For reasons earlier stated, I do not impugn 
the intellectnal honesty of these two people. I think there is a simpler 
explanation They are just short of genuine answers. Unable to meet 
the criticisms made of their book, they recklessly thrash about for 
anything, more or less whatever, that might preserve a certain appear- 
ance, a certein external form. 


Third: it is possible, of course, to express oneself more gently, tactfully, 
than I did end now do again. In most circumstances there is a lot to 
be said for hat: for friendlier, less adversarial norms of debate. But I 
have to say that I did, and do, not judge the circumstances of this 
particular d:bate to call for any such emollience, my own perception 
of what wa. casus belli being rather different from the one implied by 
Laclau and “Aouffe’s expression of grievance ın this matter. They would 
like to have it that there they were, two conscientious scholars quietly 
ploughing taeir own furrow, only to be viciously set upon by a rude 
sectarian ani fundamentalist. By such injured naivete I confess myself 
unimpressec. Over pages and pages—and some current back-pedalling 
by them atout this notwithstanding—the authors of Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy systematically rubbish the Marxist tradition, with their 
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‘battery of ‘isms’, from ‘essentialism’ through ‘monism’ and ‘dualism’ 
to ‘stagism’ and ‘classism’ and ‘apriorism’ and a good few more, and 
with ‘suture’ and ‘closure’ and ‘chiliasm’ and ‘fixity’ and ‘transparency’, 
repeated again and again, relentlessly, conjoined, recombined, permu- 
tated.47 It is hard to think of another book so rich, and at the same 
time so ugly, with a terminology of error; with such an ease in the use 
of it, on the flimsiest pretexts (wild antitheses and exegeses, for which 
no serious word can now be found as a defence) and in a way that just 
mocks the trouble, the worry, the difficulty, of mature intellectual work. 
Such is good enough for the wholesale depreciation of Marxist thought. 
But themselves subjected to a forthright language of riposte, Laclau 
and Mouffe cry foul, not very nice. 


Democracy and Knowledge 


Fourth, their complaint, and the image of myself it is designed to feed, 
are part of a more general theme, a double and mischievous obfuscation, 
which should be brought out into the light. Marxism and Marxists, for 
aspiring to cognitive objectivity, are held to lay claim to certainty, 
absolute knowledge, transparent access to truth and so on; whereas the 
theory of discourses, being (what I call) a cognitive relativism, is 
supposedly undogmatic, open and pluralist, democratic. This view of 
things simply conflates the aspiration to knowledge—shared by Marxism 
with the mainstream traditions deriving from the Enlightenment—with 
notions of intellectual finality and infallibility. But unlike faith or dogma, 
genuine knowledge is always provisional, subject to revision in the 
light of new information and evidence, needing periodically to be 
restructured, fallible; open therefore to ‘pluralist’ discussion and criti- 
cism, yet at the same time, pending possible rebuttal or revision, 
krowledgs so far as we have managed to get. The aspiration, and all 
claims, to knowledge, in the sense of it just explained, are democratic 
by their nature, because they have to satisfy rules of consistency, external 
reference, evidence, that are accessible in principle to all, pubic and 
accessible—if sometimes only with difficulty—as are the realities themselves 
to be known. 


There 1s nothing democratic whatever, on the other hand, about a 
` perspective that plunges these matters into utter arbitrariness and 
irrationalism. Laclau and Mouffe ‘democratically’ cut everybody off from 
access to what could meaningfully be called either truth or objectivity— 
with the single exception, dear to all relativists, of themselves. Overtly 
denying that there is any being-as-such, any in-itself, in terms of which 
competing discourses might be adjudicated, they install somewhere out 
of sight a secret tribunal of truth, mysterious in its ways, which allows 
them to judge here: as ‘essentialist’, hence wrong about the nature of the 
world, as economist, thus unable to understand the reality of the social; 
as determinist, therefore misconstruing history’s øcfmal openness, ¢tc.; 
which allows them to employ a language of extemal reference, of 
objectivity, of truth (saying not ‘that is how we like to look at it’, but 
‘this is how it ss, here is what happened, these are the developments’) to 
tell us what is really what; which allows them that long, that tireless, 
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that never-:nding ‘this is how it is’, with which the relativist tells you 
why you cannot say ‘this is how it is’, so sending rational knowledge 
and consistency to the devil.48 


There 1s acother aspect to Laclau and Mouffe’s complaint against me. 
It is that, ‘sbsolutely definite about the psychological motivations that 
led (them) to write (their) book’, I directly accused them of bending 
before care tist and political pressures, the pressures of self-interest and 
age. I did rot. What they refer to here are the framing remarks of the 
introductio1 to my article, in which I raised iw gaite general terms the 
question of how far such pressures have been at work in the rightward 
drift of so many left intellectuals of my generation, and in the flight, 
within this, of so many of them from Marxism.‘ I freely concede that 
by placing these reflections at the start of an essay concerned exclusively 
with the crtique of one book I may have created the basis for being 
misunderstood as I have. I did take some care, however, to emphasize 
that I was set putting in question the authors’ integrity, as they 
themselves acknowledge but choose to discount. And such reflections 
are, in any case, perfectly legitimate ones; for anyone except she or he 
who imagines they are not subject at all to social pressures, that the 
pursuit of ideas is just exclusively that. Intellectuals can have a way of 
being extrenely kind to themselves, ready to explain the behaviour of 
the whole world, but not to have their own situation within it exposed 
to discussicn, as though they alone were beyond the pull of motives, 
disintereste:|, pure seekers. As a general issue, the question of pressures 
can reasonably be posed—especially in the social and political climate 
of today, aad in face of numbers of quite unbalanced farewells to 
Marxism ard indeed socialism, many of them lacking in intellectual 
substance. If Laclau and Mouffe just Axow this question is not relevant 
to their cas:, well and good. It is a confidence that sits oddly beside 
their dismiesal of ‘transparency’ as a dream, and not one I would be 
willing to c aim for myself. Still, I do not gainsay them on this. People 
can be moved just by the force or the flow, or by the play, of their 
ideas. 


But enough is enough. The two of them express a mock surprise that 
I should ha re devoted so much space to a book I judge so negatively. 
There is no cause for puzzlement. As a certain giant thinker contributed 
to explainirg, the reach and the hold of ideas is not always a direct 
function of their truth or quality. Because he was not the reductionist 
he is so oft-n represented as having been, he knew also that critiasm 
of mystifyirg ideas is necessary, nevertheless, to trying to weaken the 
hold they h: ve. In this case it is necessary for a quite particular reason. 


@ I em grateful o Andrew Coller and Bob Fme for diecnsions on this pom (and cf. Bob Pine, 
Democracy and the Sule of Law, Loadon 1984, pp 199—200) | also take the opportunrty of bere thanking 
my fpend, Paul Cunmeck, for more genera! discusson of the vanoas meues None of these todrviduala, 
of course, s beresy imphested m responsibilty for what I have sed. 

WA, p t, Ph, pp 4o21 

3 With reference: to the introdachoa to my essey, Mooxelis wrier ‘what is really crac! m the context 
of a debate soch u thrs t less to ascertain the reasons, cowoous or unconscious, behind an suthor’s 
beeak with Mar sm aod more to estableh the cognitive validity or non-validity of what he or she 
bas to say’ (New. Left Rema 167, pp 108-9 ) It ts just becaose I think this that I devoted forty pages 
to ergumg abour the validity or non-validrty of what Laciru and Mouffe had to say. 
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Laclau and Mouffe’s insubstantial attack on Marxism and insubstantial 
alternative to it exploit the proper concern there is today about socialist 
agency. It has been put to me a few times, and it is something they 
themselves play on in both the introduction and the conclusion of their 
‘reply’, that their thought is at least addressed to an important set of 
problems. Yes. But intellectual work has not yet become so easy that 
just addressing serious problems suffices to vindicate whatever they are 
addressed with. 


Socialist thought is faced, today, with two broad kinds of difficulty. On 
the one hand, and as is only to be expected in consequence of the breadth 
and immensity of socialism’s objectives, it is faced with problems of 
theory, of understanding; analytical and empirical questions, whether 
about the changing nature of capitalism, the forms and principles of a 
socialism worthy of the name, the movements, the moralities and the 
strategies that might have a chance of constituting it. It is now widely 
recognized, and amongst socialists of the most different persuasions, 
that answers are not so easy to come by. They are a long haul. The 
practice of producing or discovering them, as is also widely recognized, 
must inevitably be a many-headed, collective effort, in which open 
debate, a careful weighing of other viewpoints, innovation, revision 
and emendation, take their place beside commitment and enthusiasm. 
But socialist thought presently also confronts, on the other hand, a 
singularly hostile political and intellectual environment. It is pressed in 
from all directions by those ready to write it off, deride it, belittle both 
its hopes and its achievements as illusion or dross. 


So besieged, socialist thought—in all its currents and varieties—has an 
even heavier responsibility than it should generally own to anyway, to 
conduct its discussions in a spirit of sobriety and just proportion and 
with a sense of the complex paths that truth and error alike persist 
in tracing across all straightforward maps of the historical intellect. 
Argument by caricature and simplification; by easy reduction and 
intellectual short-cut, by light-minded use of such hackneyed vulgariza- 
tions as have already been answered many times over (and as will be 
seen today for vulgarizations not only by Marxists but by a substantial 
number of fair-minded, non-Marxist students of Marxism)—this 1s a 
dual dereliction. It obstructs fruitful socialist debate. And it reinforces 
the currently difficult external environment of that debate. It is no fit 
style for the kind of socialist pluralism we need. In any case, enough is 
now more than enough. 
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Boris Kagarlitsky 


Perestroika: The Dialectic of Change 


To Western observers, Soviet society at the end of the 19708 seemed 
hopelessly conservative and arguments over the ‘unreformability of Commu- 
nism’ became commonplace among dissidents and the liberal intellectuals 
who sympathized with them. Pessimism reigned even among official experts, 
many of whom, on their own admissiom, ‘had fallen into the depths of 
despair’.! There seemed no prospects for the future of the country other than 
an expectation of slow decay. However, with the coming to power of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the general mood rapidly changed. People who, until recently, 
bad had no faith in even the possibility of reform, began to speak confidently 
of its irreversibility. The experts were gripped by reformist euphoria and the 
western press, of both left and right, began to write of the success of the 
thanges in the USSR with unprecedented enthusiasm. Although nobody 
denied the difficulties being encountered by perestroika—partticularly the 
opposition of the bureaucratic apparatus and the complex economic situation 
of the country—nothing was capable of shifting the general mood of triumph. 
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Hopeless pessimism was transformed into so much unbridled optimism, 
although -he actual dynamic of social development was much more 
complicated and contradictory than was generally recognized. 


Soviet society has never been as monolithic as it was presented by 
Stalinist iceology or the oversimplified western conceptions of totali- 
tarianism. Numerous interest groups, forming both within and outside 
the apparctus of power, have always exerted influence on decision- 
making acd engendered a variety of conflicts. In Stalin’s time these 
conflicts were one of the reasons for the mass ‘purges’ within the Party 
when the executions of prominent party and state figures signalled 
changes ir the relationship of forces between different groups within 
the appara_us. Under Khrushchev the terror was brought to a halt, but 
2 continugtion of the open struggle between factions led first to the 
downfall cf the all-powerful Minister of State Security, Lavrenty Beria, 
and later to the removal of Stalin’s ‘veterans’ Molotov, Malenkov and 
Kaganovich. In the last analysis, Khrashchev himself was a victim of 
this struggle. 


It was not simply a matter of clashes between people sharing power or 
of a conflit of opinions. Each of the participants in these events leant 
for support upon definite structures in the apparatus and championed 
their interests. It was precisely the lack of faith of the broad bureaucratic 
‘mass’ in [Chrushchev’s programme of reforms, and the absence of a 
social base for it outside the apparatus, which led to the fall of 
Khrushchev in 1964. 


Brezhnev and the Eclipse of Reformism 


At the mcment of Brezhnev’s accession the reformist faction in the 
ruling circ.es had practically no serious backing. The rehabilitation of 
victims of che terror in 1954-56, the debunking of Stalin’s ‘cult of the 
personality’, the loosening of state control over cultural life and the 
vital extension of individual rights in that period were a very great 
historical echievement, but it should be remembered that all of these 
radical mesures also played a major role in the struggle between 
apparatus iiterests by weakening the position of one faction and struc- 
ture and promoting the role of others. Khrushchev’s early success was 
connected with the unantmous desire of the ruling circles to put an end 
to the omnipotence and irresponsibility of the repressive organs at that 
time, and o place the reorganized state security service under Party 
control. At the next stage the impulse for continuing the political (but 
not the eccnomic) reforms was the striving of the younger generation 
of apparatchiks to strengthen their own position and to edge out and 
discredit S alin’s ‘old guard’. From the moment these goals appeared 
to have been achieved, the reformist potential of Khrushchev’s thaw 
was exhaus-ed and those people who had risen to their positions thanks 
to destalinization were interested not in continuing the changes but in 
preserving stability. Since Khrushchev, carried away with his own 
reforms, did not wish to take this into consideration, he was removed 


1 See the very codid interview with Nikolu Shmelev tn Kerphene Obecrems, 1988, No.1. 
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from his post and replaced with a more suitable leader—Leonid 
Brezhnev. 


The most important peculiarity of the Brezhnev period consisted in the 
ability of the leadership at that time to maintain a stable compromise 
between factions in the apparatus while simultaneously raising people’s 
standard of living. It was necessary to guarantee significant and consist- 
ent economic growth so that each social group could increase its share 
of the cake without affecting the interests of others, and to a certain 
degree this objective was achieved. In the late 19708 and early 19808 
workers’ incomes grew rapidly and their way of life changed. There 
was a sharp increase in the number of privately owned cars, nearly 
every home acquired a television and refrigerator and millions of people 
continued to be rehoused from the ‘commmunal quarters’, where several 
families shared a kitchen, into normal, modern accommodation. The 
quality of building and the general provision of living space also 
improved. It is characteristic of the period of Brezhnevism that there 
were virtually no major strikes or disturbances comparable to the 
events at Novocherkassk in 1962 when the Khrushchev leadership was 
forced to send in troops to crush workers’ protests against a nse in 
prices. 


All of these social successes were achieved with a simultaneous growth 
of the armed forces and a rapid expansion of the government apparatus 
(which, from the point of view of the bureaucrats, served as the most 
important indicator of progress). Military—strategic parity was gained 
with the USA and the influence of the USSR in the world, particularly 
with developing countries, increased rapidly. Contrary to the popular 
view which formed towards the end of the Brezhnev era, the 19708 
were undoubtedly one of the most prosperous and successful periods 
in Soviet history. What means were employed, and at what price these 
successes were achieved, are another question ... 


If Khrushchev attempted to blend political reforms with the mainten- 
ance of the traditional principles of economic management then Brezh- 
nev, at first, chose to do directly the opposite. Political stability had to 
be combined with economic reform, the intention of which was to 
broaden the rights of the intermediate link of the economic apparatus 
and to form a layer of ‘Soviet managers’. This reform, begun in 1965, 
could have accelerated the growth of the country and, at the same time, 
have satisfied the technocrats whose specific weight within the ruling 
circles was steadily increasing in proportion to the modernization of 
society. However, it very soon became clear that, in practice, the reform 
was only exacerbating contradictions between the economic and Party 
apparatuses within the economic apparatus itself. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Brezhnev leadership which valued stability so highly 
rapidly curtailed the changes. By 1970 the reform had in fact ground 
to a halt. 


The reform was accompanied by hopes for improving the efficiency of 
the economy. Insofar as these proved to be without foundation, how- 
ever, Brezhnev and his supporters were forced to make maximum use 
of other, extensive factors of growth. Enterprises had no real incentive 
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to renew equipment (it was quite enough to fulfil the plan with the old 
machinery, and reconstruction placed the fulfilment of the plan under 
threat). As a result massive centralized investments in new enterprises 
became necessary. All of the material, labour and financial resources 
that existed in the country had to be used to the utmost in the realization 
of this prcgramme. Not surpnisingly, the economy began to ‘overheat’ 
fairly quickly. The rapidly rising volume of money in circulation was 
not guaranteed by the supply of goods and the means devoted to the 
construction of new enterprises did not bring the planned return: 
building works dragged on because of the inefficient organization of 
labour, ccnstruction costs were rising all the time and the incipient 
shortage cf money was concealed with the aid of the printing press. In 
order to -eceive additional resources, ministries were compelled to 
undertake new construction before completing the old. In the first half 
of the 197>8 official propagandists loved to say that the whole Soviet 
Union had been turned into ‘a gigantic building site’. By the end of the 
Brezhnev >eriod they preferred not to recall this image. Many projects 
remained ancompleted over the course of several five-year plans, the 
cost of lakour had increased fantastically, and there was a shortage of 
building materials, labourers and energy resources. 


The maintenance of fixed prices for food, despite an extremely low 
productivizy of agncultural labour and an uninterrupted expansion in 
effective demand, led to the state being forced to pay millions in 
subsidies -vhile the population had to stand in queues complaining 
about the thortage of produce. 


For a time all such problems were offset by increasing links with the 
West. Deteote was a vital necessity for the Brezhnev leadership, and 
during the 19708 the Soviet economy became significantly more ‘open’. 
However, he position occupied by the Soviet Union ın the international 
division oflabour clearly did not correspond to the status of our country 
as a stronz industrial power. “The basis of our exports,’ wrote the 
economist 4. Byko in Literaternaya Gazeta, ‘was, and still is, raw material 
resources, primarily oil and gas, which account for approximately 80 
per cent of our hard currency exports. The sharp upward trend in world 
prices in tke 1970s led to an almost twelve-fold increase in the price of 
oil and ıt seemed that such a situation would be maintained, at a 
minimum, until the end of the century. So why change the structure of 
exports and seek new reserves?’ In its tum the imported equipment, 
acquired with ‘petrodollars’, could not be utilized with sufficient 
effectivenees ‘because of bad management, chronically unfinished pro- 
jects and slowness in famuliarization’.? Despite the income from oil, the 
external debt of the USSR and the deficit on the balance of trade with 
capitalist countries grew appreciably. After the Polish events of 1980— 
81, Brezhn=v’s supporters came to the conclusion that it was essential 
to correct -he situation in some way. The rates of growth of imports 
declined ard debts were promptly paid off. Nevertheless the position 
of the USSF on the world market remained extremely precarious, as was 
revealed by the sharp fall in oil prices in the mid-1980s. 


2 Latereternaye Carete, 10 Febraary 1988. 
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The Crisis of Brezhnevism 


The years 1979—80 proved fateful for the Brezhnev model. Contradic- 
tions and errors which had been concealed over many years began to drift 
to the surface. Tempos of economic growth began to fall appreciably, 
relations with the West steadily worsened and in Eastern Europe, 
‘pacified’ for a full twelve years after the suppression of the ‘Prague 
Spring’, the situation suddenly destabilized. In Poland, the crisis quickly 
assumed a political character and led to a direct confrontation between 
the government and the workers’ movement Solidarity, but other coun- 
tries of the Eastern bloc were also encountering serious difficulties. 
When, in December 1979, Brezhnev decided to send Soviet forces into 
Afghanistan to save the ‘fraternal regime’ from the brink of collapse, 
nobody expected this to be the start of a prolonged conflict; it was 
perfectly clear, however, that the old political methods were no longer 
appropriate to the new reality. 


The crisis of detente, the beginning of the war in Afghanistan and the 
events in Poland were, of course, not only the result of Brezhnev’s 
policies. The West had entered a phase of structural changes, and a ‘neo- 
conservative wave’ had emerged in the majority of capitalist countries. 
Brezhnev and his supporters bore direct responsibility for the political 
failures of their allies ın Poland and Afghanistan, but events in the rest 
of the world exposed the complete inconsistency of the political thinking 
which predominated within that leadership. With its orientation to 
stability, it expected, in an utterly irrational way, that the outside world 
would maintain an unaltered appearance and that qualitative changes 
were improbable. If oil became more expensive this was ‘until the end 
of the century’, if liberals dominated American politics this was an 
‘irreversible shift’, and so on. The Brezhnev elite seemed psychologically 
quite unprepared for the explosions of the 1980s. Attempts to maintain 
the status quo through force, as happened in Afghanistan, only compli- 
cated the situation. 


By the beginning of the 19808 the opinion had formed among the most 
varied strata of Soviet society that Brezhnevism had exhausted itself. 
The new generation, which had grown up during the years of ‘stability’, 
was more educated and demanding. An inconsistent modernization of 
the way of life had generated new demands and, in the end, a new 
dissatisfaction. People felt themselves more independent and demanded 
respect for their civil and human dignity. The years of ‘stability’ had 
passed to the benefit of society: social bonds had been strengthened and 
people had a better conception of their collective interests. In their turn 
the contradictions between bureaucratic departments were exacerbated 
to the point where it became clear that ‘the epoch of fine pies’ was at 
an end. The shortage of resources provoked interdepartmental clashes 
and made planning and decision-making at all levels much more com- 
plex. The emerging lag in the field of modern technology produced a 
feeling of horror among the military especially when the United States 
proclaimed its idea of ‘space-based defence’. Thus not only the lower 
classes were seized with discontent but also a significant section of those 
at the top. 
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A paradoxical situation had arisen. On the one hand, society was fully 
ripe for ckange, but on the other, there was no serious movement of 
any kind for reform. Dissidents had never, even in their better years, 
proposed « programme of social transformation. Throughout the whole 
period of ics existence, the dissident movement had advanced the slogans 
of human rights and defence of the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
but its incapacity to formulate a constructive programme meant that 
the slogam became ever more abstract and divorced from the real 
problems of the lives of the masses. As a result the dissidents pinned 
their hopes more and more on diplomatic pressure from without. It 
was propo:ed that the ‘free world’ should force the Brezhnev leadership 
into conce sions in the sphere of human rights. Such a strategy, for all 
its questionable aspects, was at least understandable in the epoch of 
detente. But it became perfectly suicidal in the conditions of heightened 
international tension in 1979-82. 


Compared with the 1960s, when the human rights movement was born, 
a significart evolution had taken place by the end of the Brezhnev 
period. After the defeat of the ‘Prague Spring’, a general move to the 
right could be discerned in this milieu. Academician Andrei Sakharov, 
who initial'y favoured ‘socialism with a human face’, had, little by little, 
adopted a iberal standpoint and many of his statements (for example 
on Vietnan and detente) were utilized by American hawks in their 
efforts to strengthen their position morally. An even more serious shift 
to the righ: took place among the ‘new emigration’, whose numbers 
had begun to grow rapidly from the mid-1970s. The most surprising 
thing is that the dissident movement, though in desperate need of 
detente, practically never recognized this fact.’ Many ın the dissident 
milieu welcomed the coming to power in the West of such figures as 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan as a sign that ‘at long last a 
decisive stand had triumphed in the free world’. In practice the immedi- 
ate consequence of the crisis of detente proved to be a new round of 
repression zgainst ‘anti-socialist elements’ and a worsening of the situ- 
ation with -egard to human rights. 


By the end of the 1970s the dissident movement was in serious crisis. 
A significact section of activists had left the country, many had been 
arrested, some had dropped out of public activity. The most important 
cause of ths crisis, however, was not repression but the absence of a 
political perspective. While the influx of people into the movement had 
declined, this in no way signified that there were fewer dissatisfied 
people in the country. Rather, in the new conditions, protest had 
assumed other forms. 


3 At tha ume me only excepdons were the brothers, Roy and Zhores Medvedev, who always 
emphasmed the -onnection between detente and buman nghts It should be said that, in general, the 
mayonty of dsa ents did not consider that ‘the Maret Medvedevs’ beloager to the movement They 
continually attected them, bangmg all possible eccneations against them right up to ‘collaboranoa 
wih wate secun-y’ 
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A New Opposition and the Rebirth of Reform 


The characteristic features of the 1979-82 period were, on the one hand, 
a strengthening of reformist tendencies within the establishment and, 
on the other, the emergence of a new socialist opposition. Unofficial 
left groups existed among the youth back in the 19508, but under 
‘mature Brezhnevism’, their number was insignificant. People who had 
suffered for such activity during the 1950s and 1960s had either given 
up the political struggle or joined the dissidents, losing their socialist 
ideology in the process. The situation swiftly changed in connection 
with the crisis of the dissident movement. New samizdat journals began 
to appear whose authors declared their Marxist orientation, discussion 
circles sprang up and there was a sharp growth of interest in socialist 
theory. The intensification of cultural links between the USSR and the 
outside world in the epoch of detente had had an influence on the 
ideology of these groups. As opposed to their predecessors in the 19508, 
the ‘young socialists’ had a fairly thorough understanding of the ideas of 
the Western Left, from Gramsci and Rosa Luxemburg to the Frankfurt 
School, and they could utilize the experience of the reformist and 
‘revisionist’? movements in the ‘fraternal countries’ of Eastern Europe. 


In many respects the ideas of the Left intersected the projects of official 
reformist experts, both attempting to formulate a realistic programme 
of changes on the basis of a socialist perspective. Both recognized the 
need to combine planning and market principles in the economy and 
the inevitability and necessity of democratization from above. However, 
in contrast to the reformist academic establishment, the Left placed an 
emphasis on self-management of production. If the official experts, with 
rare exceptions such as B. P. Kurashvili, have advocated a unique Soviet 
‘managerial revolution’, the Left has declared workers’ democracy as 
its aim. Moreover, in the opinion of the majority of young socialists, 
the supporters of official reformism have evidently reevaluated the 
potential role of ‘Soviet managers’. Workers in the government appar- 
atus were genuinely interested in definite changes but, at the same tme, 
were afraid of them. The industrial management apparatus in the 
localities was dissatisfied with the departmental bureaucracy at the centre 
but, at the same time, was tied to it by indissoluble bonds. Relations 
between the ‘captains of industry’ and the local Party apparatus were 
shaped in a similar manner. In the opinion of the Left this limited the 
reformist potential of the technocracy, even in the implementation of a 
moderate technocratic project. Successful changes could only be begun 
on initiative from above, but could only be completed by a mass 
movement from below.‘ Relying on the intermediate strata not only 
does not guarantee profound changes in society; it does not even allow 
the consistent implementation of a programme of limited reforms along 
the lines of Hungary in the 19708. (It is no secret that it is precisely this 
‘model’ which has inspired the majority of liberal experts.) 


By the beginning of the 19808 such ideas were being developed in 
the pages of three samizdat journals—Varienty (‘Alternatives’), Poiski 


4 This programme was formulated m the semodet journal Setcumkrw 1 Badechcbes (‘Socalam and the 
Future’) (Læn Pareres) 1980, nos 5-4 
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(‘Searches ) and Leryi Poverot (‘Left Turn’). Radical groups had formed 
primanly o Moscow and Leningrad, but the demand for such publi- 
cations aleo grew rapidly in other cities particularly among the youth. 
Nevertheless, the Left was still very weak and had no political or 
organizational experience. In April 1982 most of the more active 
representa ives of the new Left were arrested. Lepys Poworot and Varianty 
discontinutd publication, as Poiski had done even earlier. 


Because oc the crisis in the dissident movement and the weakness 
of the Lert, official reformism remained the only real alternative to, 
Brezhneviem. This current had also experienced certain difficulties. The 
reformist «xperts were mainly clustered around research institutes in 
Moscow, Novosibirsk and Leningrad. Their mouthpiece became the 
Novosibir:k journal EKO which, under the editorship of Abel Agan- 
begyan anl Tatiana Zaslavskaya, attempted to combine scientific pro- 
fundity wih popularity of exposition. What could not be said in the 
text becau:e of censorship was often ‘spoken’ by the wicked cartoons 
illustrating almost every article. The popularity of EKO grew rapidly 
in the late 9708 and early 1980s although the readership remained fairly 
mixed. The editors conducted a special investigation to determine ‘Who 
are you, our readers? In fact EKO, like the reformist current itself, 
had numerous supporters in the most varied strata of society ‘from the 
worker to the minister’, but could not count on the support of any 
broad sociz! group. The apparatus of economic management proved to 
be divided almost equally between supporters and opponents of reform; 
in the Part” apparatus, groups which were oriented toward change were 
compelled to coexist with conservatives, whereas the intelligentsia 
supported he reformist project ‘for want of something better’. 


The social ack of direction of the reformist programme had its positive 
aspects. Recormist experts appealed more to an understanding of ‘objec- 
tive necess ty’ than to specific interests, and this created the feeling of 
an unbiase 1 approach and an interest in the highest objectives of the 
state. Moreover, the indispensability of change was indeed acknowl- 
edged amozxg the most varied social groups. Even conservatively minded 
figures saw that the USSR’s growing lag in the field of ‘high technology’ 
could lead to an undermining of military might and that economic 
weakness could prove debilitating for a world power.5 


Paradoxica ly, what the Left saw as the greatest failing of the liberal 
experts’ project —namely, its vagueness and lack of direction— assisted 
the formation of a broad and diverse coalition of supporters of change. 
Credit shonld be given to Yuri Andropov who, during his tenure as 
head of the KGB, began the very difficult job of uniting various factions 
and groupe ın the apparatus into a bloc of ‘healthy forces’. Naturally, 
different icdividuals and groups expected different things from the 
changes. Some merely hoped to force out the Brezhnev ‘mafia’ from 
leading positions and to occupy the empty seats, while others wished 
to reinforce the military and political might of the country; a third group 
dreamed of a redistribution of power and rights among departments; a 


3 Typically, the research of Academican Tatyana Zaslevakaya, which proved that the manageability 
of the Soviet ecomomy was steadily detenomting, aroused a considerable echo 
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fourth group was sincerely concerned to make Soviet society more free, 
just and dynamic. In any event, all were united by the understanding 
that it was ‘impossible to go on living in the old way’. 


Both those at the top and those at the bottom of society felt they were 
coming to the end of an epoch. Everyone desired renewal. The problem 
was that its meaning was not uniformly understood. 


It was generally felt that Brezhnev’s death came about two years too 
late. From 1980 the country was already living in expectation of this 
event. When it finally happened even functionaries could not, at times, 
conceal their satisfaction. 


The selection of Andropov as General Secretary was testimony to the 
political crisis of Brezhnevism but not yet to its final demise. In his 
very first declarations the new leader gave notice of his intention to 
carry through transformations not only in the economic but also in the 
political sphere. Experts began to elaborate draft reforms, overloading 
the leading bodies with them. The word ‘reform’, which had almost 
disappeared from the pages of official documents, began to appear more 
and more often in the press. A resolute struggle was launched against 
corruption, which had become virtually a way of life for Brezhnev’s 
elite. Some activists of left groups who had been arrested in 1982 were 
released and their places in Lefortovo prison taken by embezzlers and 
bribetakers. Meanwhile Brezhnev’s supporters, recovering from the 
initial shock of their leader’s death, became aware of the impending 
danger and began to mount energetic resistance. Not a single one of 
the reformist projects considered at the highest level became an offical 
document. Reform of the schools, proclaimed in the summer of 1983, 
was reduced to a list of good intentions and then, in practice, killed off. 


The Impact of Chernobyl 


Andropov’s death and Chermnenko’s coming to power complicated the 
situation still further. In the person of Chernenko, the country had 
gained a leader who openly aspired to make his principle ‘Brezhnevism 
without Brezhnev’. However, the lack of perspective in such a policy 
was apparent from the very first months. The economic situation 
continued to worsen and the struggle between departments and groups 
over the drawing-up of any directive document was exacerbated to the 
highest degree. The country lived in expectation of a succession of 
solemn funerals. 


The death of Chernenko and the selection of Mikhail Gorbachev as 
General Secretary ın spring 1985 brought an end to the protracted 
interregnum. The reformist current again found itself at the helm, but 
of the tasks set at the beginning of the eighties not one had been 
achieved. Almost another year was required to secure a working majority 
in the Politburo, Central Committee and Council of Ministers for 
supporters of the new leader. From day to day the newspapers reported 


t Dunng the ome the following anecdote wes populer m Moscow A pemon is reading a lengthy 
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on the permutations within the highest echelons of power. The ‘veterans’ 
of the Brezhnev mafia, Romanov, Tikhonov and Gnshin, gave up their 
posts, but it proved much more difficult to undermine traditional 
bureaucratic ‘claims’ in the national republics. Here Brezhnevites main- 
tained the:r positions for a long time, even within the highest Party 
organs. The protracted struggle of the Moscow reformist leadership 
against the Kazakh Party leader, Kunaev, ended in December 1986 with 
his remove! as First Secretary of the republic’s Communist Party, but 
this provoxed serious disorders in Alma-Ata. Many national-Brezhnevi- 
tes can loox on these events with satisfaction. After Alma-Ata, Moscow 
became mich more careful in similar situations—which helped the 
traditional leaderships in the Ukraine and a series of other republics to 
retain their positions. 


Nevertheless, the Gorbachev faction was undoubtedly triumphant. The 
Twenty-Seventh Congress consolidated its success by electing a new 
Central Committee and the idea of economic transformation and demo- 
cratization was reinforced, at least in general formulations, in the new 
edition of -he Party programme. The word perestroika was heard from 
the highest platforms. However, in reality, society felt the changes only 
after the C 1ernoby! catastrophe in the summer of 1986. 


The atomic reactor accident at Chernoby! revealed at once the numerous 
weaknessee of the traditional management system and its incompatibility 
with mode n technology. Long before the disaster many specialists had 
pointed to the economic and ecological miscalculations attendant on 
the seventizs strategy of developing atomic energy. The reactors were 
built too close to densely populated industrial centres and construction 
was carfiec out with infringements of the design. Nevertheless, the 
Brezhnev |-adership insisted on the most rapid fulfilment of the ‘atoms 
for peace’ programme, which it saw as the magical means of resolving 
the aggravated energy problem. When the catastrophe happened it 
became clear that the power station was being run by incompetent 
people, thet the firefighters, sent to the place of the incident, were 
unprepared for duty in conditions of radioactive fallout (although the 
existence cf such a danger was mentioned more than once in the 
specialist li erature), and that the local bosses concealed information on 
the real stae of affairs from the highest echelons of power, as a result 
of which tke situation deteriorated even further. 


No one bel eved the first newspaper reports, which patently understated 
the scale o` the catastrophe and often contradicted one another. The 
confidence >f readers was only re-established after the press was allowed 
to examine the events in detail and without the existing censorship 
restrictions The policy of openness (¢/asaest) and ‘uncompromising 
criticism’ o? outmoded arrangements had been proclaimed back at the 
Twenty-Se~enth Congress, but it was only in the tragic days of the 
Chernobyl disaster that s/essest began to change from an official slogan 
into an eve yday practice. The truth about Chernobyl which eventually 
hit the newspapers opened the way to a more truthful examination of 
other social problems. More and more articles were written about drug- 
abuse, crime, corruption and the mistakes of leaders of various ranks. 
A wave of ‘bad news’ swept over the readers in 1986-87, shaking the 
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consciousness of society. Many were horrified to find out about the 
numerous calamities of which they had previously had no idea. It often 
seemed to people that there were many more outrages in the epoch of 
perestroika than before although, in fact, they had simply not been 
informed about them previously. After the information on the crimes 
and errors of the contemporary period, new material about Stalin’s evil 
deeds began to break through. Wniters, journalists and cinematogra- 
phers, aware of the new opportunities, rushed to make use of them.” 


If the first period of perestroika, which lasted from spring 1985 to spring 
1986, can be called a time of struggle in the apparatus, events clearly 
entered a new phase in the summer of 1986. The ‘golden age’ of 


Glasnost and democratization became the watchwords of the day. Reform- 
ist, left-wing and anti-Stalinist ideas were obviously predominant in the 
mass media. The old mechanism of economic management functioned 
as before but the political situation had changed. A majority of represen- 
tatives of the Brezhnev group had already been ousted from their 
positions in the Politburo and the ‘intermediate link’ in the apparatus 
had gone over to passive resistance, defence of their privileges and 
blocking the implementation of reforms. Draft changes passed many 
times through innumerable commissions, one version of the text being 
replaced by another and endless amendments and elaborations being 
introduced. The bureaucracy had selected the tactic of filibustenng, 
drawing out the decision-making process to the maximum extent. Many 
resolutions, adopted at the centre, were not implemented in the regions 
and every possible ‘instruction’ and ‘position’ was devised to limit the 
reforming effect of the new legislation. 


The official programme of changes, based on the ideas of Aganbegyan, 
Zaslavskaya and their ‘Novosibirsk group’, was initially quite moderate. 
Tt proposed an expansion of enterprise autonomy while maintaining the 
system of centralized planning, the admission of a small private sector, 
mixed international enterprises in some branches of the economy and 
the regulation of the administrative and legal systems. The restraint of 
this programme was its chief political virtue in that representatives of 
the most varied currents within the Party elite and the country as 2 
whole could put their names to such minimal demands. For the Left 
the idea of mixed corporations was rather uncomfortable from an 
ideological point of view, but this was not a central point and the Left 
anyway still played no significant role in events. 


The Logic of Democratization 


However, even such a moderate programme proved difficult to carry 
out in the face of resistance from the bureaucracy, and some sort of 
untraditional means of pressure on the government apparatus was 
required. Essentially, even the realization of the most lukewarm pro- 
gramme of economic restructuring demanded radical political shifts. 
Democratization was to become an sstrumeat of reform. 


7 See my arocke, “The Inteligentna and the Changes’, NLR, July-August 1987, pp 5-26. 
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The state of affairs in the economy remained extremely unstable. After 
Gorbachev came to power the slogan of acceleration (ashorente) of socio- 
economic «tlevelopment was advanced and enterprises were required to 
increase their output at any price. In reality, enterprise directors called 
into circulstion hidden reserves of raw materials and components put 
by ‘for a reiny day’. Many managers were working sixteen hours a day. 
All of this could not fail to yield results. The economic indicators for 
1985 were appreciably better than for the preceding year. On the one 
hand, depertment heads had demonstrated that there was no need to 
hurry with the reforms because it was possible to achieve reasonable 
results with the old management mechanism and that it was only 
necessary ro increase the pressure on directors. On the other hand, 
directors now had to maintain the achieved level at any price so as to 
avoid sericus trouble. In practice, it was impossible to fulfil the plan 
according to the traditional indicators while simultaneously redesigning 
the system of management. Something had to be sacrificed. The opinion 
spread even among official experts and reform-munded planners that the 
real restructuring would have to be postponed until the 19908 and that 
the currentfive-year plan (1986—90) would have to be extended somehow 
on the basis of the old mechanism. Meanwhile economic growth in 
1985, desp te the selfless efforts of workers, engineers and many pro- 
duction leaders, remained highly unstable. Chernobyl showed how 
unreliable vas the old system of management. The catastrophe streng- 
thened the arguments of those in favour of quickening the pace of 
reform. Moreover, the capitalist world, having overcome the mòst 
recent pha:e of its structural crisis, was experiencing a period of rapid 
growth. T1¢ neo-conservative wave was reaching its apogée and the 
Reagan administration did not conceal its intention of utilizing the 
increased economic superiority of the USA over the USSR to alter the 
military-strategic balance in its favour. The war in Afghanistan con- 
tinued without any serious military or political successes and the situ- 
ation in tie countnes of Eastern Europe remained confused and 
unsettled. ns before, the West treated Soviet declarations about restructu- 
nng with mistrust. 


Political democratization created the only possibility of unblocking the 
situation aid quickening the pace of change. The press, which had 
gained quie a lot of freedom, had to ensure independent monitoring 
of the implementation of decisions and to assist the ‘pressure from 
below’ on the bureaucracy. The return to Moscow of Academician 
Andrei Sakharov and the freeing of political prisoners enhanced the 
authority of the Soviet government in the international arena and 
provided e idence to the whole world of the effectiveness of perestroika. 
Many repr-sentatives of the sixties intelligentsia, who under Brezhnev 
had stayed on the political periphery or bided their time, returned to 
prominence. The Left also became much more active. 


The Janua-y 1987 Plenum of the Central Committee had to reinforce 
the shifts which had been taking place throughout the previous year. 
By Gorbacnev’s own estimation, the Plenum ‘advanced democratization 
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as the major driving force of perestroika’.® A whole series of proposals 
put forward at the Twenty-Seventh Congress were made more concrete. 
Gorbachev directly declared the necessity of changing the electoral 
system in such a way that there would be more officially nominated 
candidates than seats in the Soviets. The Plenum also discussed the 
election of enterprise directors and section heads and the creation of 
self-management organs in production. A special Party Conference on 
problems of perestroika was called for June 1989, although its powers 
and tasks were not precisely defined. 


Although the reforms proposed by Gorbachev were quite moderate, 
the intermediate link of the bureaucratic apparatus continued to resist. 
Implementing even a part of what had been discussed at the Plenum 
proved extremely difficult. ‘Experimental’ elections of factory directors 
were conducted in a series of enterprises which, for some reason, were 
without a boss. No existing directors, however, wished to subject 
themselves to this experience, and section heads and administrative 
personnel were appointed, as before, by the director. Although the 
new law on state enterprises, which envisaged the democratization of 
industrial life, came into force on 1 January 1988, almost nowhere did the 
administration permit workers to intervene in the process of decision- 
making. In addition, many points of the law had been formulated very 
vaguely. Councils of Labour Collectives were established in the factories, 
but in most cases the administration itself laid down their powers and 
tasks and the method by which they were to be set up. Very often the 
directors headed the new ‘organs of self-management’ and turned them 
into an appendage of the administrative apparatus. 


Elections to the local Soviets in summer 1987 took place on the basis 
of the old electoral system. In several districts an ‘experimental’ list 
contained one candidate more than there were deputies’ credentials, but 
even here candidates who finished in last place were given the status of 
‘reserve deputy’ if they had managed to gain more than ṣo per cent of 
the vote. 


Nevertheless, in almost every ‘experimental multi-mandate district’ the 
electors were able to take advantage of their new rights. In a majority 
of cases it was precisely the local bosses, who had traditionally sat in 
the Soviets, who were finding themselves ‘overboard’. As Igrestia 
acknowledged, the list of ‘reserve deputies’ included a ‘whole string of 
leaders’. Among those who had failed at the elections were Regional 
Committee secretaries, chairmen of the Executive Committees of Soviets 
and their deputies etc. ‘Several “leading” candidates made it into the 
Soviet with difficulty, their fate being decided by a majority of one or 
two votes.” Even ın districts where the old system had been maintained 
the electorate often acted in an unusual manner. Students at Moscow 
University voted against a functionary of the university administration 
responsible for the student canteen. According to a report in Literater- 
saya Gazela official candidates failed to be elected in 1,076 districts of 
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the country.!° It should be noted, incidentally, that the press covered 
these evens ın detail and even spoke of attempts to ‘correct’ the voting 
records which had taken place in certain instances. 


The elections testified to the change in the psychological climate in the 
country. "he life of society was reviving. Politics was no longer 
perceived 1s a pursuit of the privileged, nor criticism of authority as 
dissidence. In the conditions of liberalization all political and ideological 
currents eusting in society came to the surface. Right-wing liberal 
dissidents grouped around the samizdat bulletin Glaseost and the 
Moscow sminar ‘Democracy and Humanism’. Russian nationalist and 
fascist gronps united under the banner of the Pasyat (“Memory’) society. 
National minorities also voiced their own demands. In the Baltic states 
there were demonstrations marking the anniversary of the Stalin—Hitler 
pact in 19,9 by which these territories came within the Soviet sphere 
of influence. In Vilnius several hundred people came onto the streets 
and in Rign the demonstrations were much bigger. The Crimean Tatars 
held a meeting in Moscow to demand rehabilitanon and a reversal of 
Stalin’s or ler expelling them from their native land. The left groups 
also under vent rapid growth. 


The Club Movement and Yeltsin’s Dismissal 


The political situation which arose after the January Plenum was 
extraordin: rily propitious for the Left. On the one hand, its demands 
coincided : ompletely with the slogans of the day and, on the other, the 
Left was avle to attract a growing number of people to its ranks who 
were distu bed by the slow tempo of real change. The swift growth of 
‘informal cssociations’ began back at the end of 1986. The Club for 
Social Initiatives (KSI) and the Perestroika club in Moscow quickly 
became cer tres of attraction for the socialist and left-liberal intelligentsia. 
Ecological and ‘cultural-democratic’ groups were formed or gained in 
strength. “he movement in Leningrad developed particularly rapidly. 
On 16 Merch, following the call of the ‘cultural-ecological’ group 
Spasenis (‘Salvation’), hundreds of young people gathered at the Hotel 
Angleterre which had been earmarked for demolition. They were joined 
by representatives of other ecological and left groups, pupils from 
technical ce lleges and schools, workers and students. Stewards from the 
Forpost (‘C.utpost’) group ensured that order was maintained. Journalists 
who were present acknowledged that everything was superbly organ- 
ized: ‘there were no excesses of any kind’.!! Participants in the demon- 
stration were unable to prevent the demolition of the building, but they 
made the lirger point that citizens have the right to influence decisions 
taken by he authorities. The leader of Spasie, Aleksei Kovalev, 
immediately became a well-known figure both in Leningrad and beyond. 
Independe:-it left groups advanced his candidature for the City Soviet, 
but the electoral commission refused to register him. In its turn the 
Moscow pess came out in criticism of the Leningrad authorities and 
in support of Kovalev and Spasenie. 


3 I steretermaye Garsia, 1 July 1987 
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By the summer of 1987 it was already possible to speak of a mass 
movement in which thousands of people were taking part in various 
regions of the country. The platforms of the different groups varied in 
important ways from one other, as did the forms of their activity. The 
desire for unity was combined in many clubs with distrust towards 
other groups, sectarianism and mutual rivalry. Nevertheless, participants 
in the movement more and more felt the need to elaborate a common 
platform and to set practical collaboration under way. 


In August 1987 the KSI held a conference in Moscow of the fifty-two 
leading progressive groups at which the founding of the Federation of 
Socialist Social Clubs (FSOK) was announced. While preserving their 
various differences, the groups within the Federation jointly declared 
themselves in favour of socialist pluralism, self-management of pro- 
duction and the democratization of planning. FSOK’s Declaration 
advanced specific political demands: the abolition of censorship and the 
right of clubs to stand their own candidates in elections. The economic 
section remained the least worked-out and it was decided to prepare 
special documents at a later date which would concretize FSOK’s pos- 
itions on the questions of self-management and planning. The clubs 
unanimously declared that the reform must be carried out without a 
drop in workers’ living standards and must maintain social provision 
for cheap accommodation, free medical care, full employment, etc. The 
extension of the role of market factors in managing the economy was 
seen as natural and inevitable, but stress was also laid on the dangers 
of triumphant technocracy and of a substitution of market fetishism for 
plan fetishism. 


FSOK was joined by clubs not only in Moscow and Leningrad but 
also in Kuibyshev, Krasnoyarsk, Novorossiisk, Ivanovo, Saratov and 
elsewhere. Throughout the autumn of 1987 the Federation experienced 
continual growth. Publication commenced of its samizdat bulletin Syids- 
tei (“Witness’}—later, in recognition of tradition, it was renamed Lesyi 
Posorot. FSOK representatives had an opportunity to speak before foreign 
journalists at the official Novosti Press Agency, and material about 
FSOK appeared in several newspapers. However, in November the 
situation suddenly changed. 


On 31 October, Central Committee Secretary A. Lukyanov, speaking 
at a Novosti press conference in front of foreign and Soviet journalists, 
reported that at the regular Plenum which had just taken place disagree- 
ments had arisen over a speech by Boris Yeltsin, and he had been forced 
to resign as Moscow Party leader. This report had the impact of an 
exploding bomb, but public opinion was shaken even more by the 
silence of the official newspapers. Lukyanov’s words were reported in 
Western Europe, China, Hungary and Poland but Muscovites were 
obliged, as in the first days of the Chernobyl disaster, to find out the 
news about events in their own country from foreign radio. Yeltsin 
was well known as one of the most stalwart supporters of perestroika 
and his resignation seemed an ominous sign. The left clubs unanimously 
protested against the silence of the mass media although, within a 
majority of groups, there were pointed discussions about what could 
be done in such a situation. FSOK activists began collecting signatures 
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on the streets of Moscow to a letter demanding complete openness 
(glasaost) ir the Yeltsin affair. Vladimir Kurbolikov from the Obshrbina 
(‘Commun’) club, who had come down from Leningrad, Kovalev and 
several other members of FSOK were detained by the police while doing 
this. The «crisis intensified even further when the central newspapers 
and local Moscow press published the record of the Plenum of the 
Moscow Pirty Committee at which Yeltsin had been removed from his 
post and accused of a multitude of political sins. At Moscow University 
students held a spontaneous meeting and organized an initiative group 
which mace contact with KSI and FSOK. Many Party organizations in 
Moscow refused to support the decision of the Plenum. 


Later, in J muary 1988, Gorbachev acknowledged that, because of the 
“Yeltsin affur’, the Party leadership had suffered serious criticism from 
the Left an i that the removal of the Moscow leader had been interpreted 
‘by a certain section of the intelligentsia, particularly the youth, as a 
blow agairst perestroika’.'2 In their turn, conservative-minded officials 
saw Yeltsic’s dismissal as a signal for counterattack. Serious administrat- 
ive pressure began to be exerted on the clubs and several activists were 
forced to alsandon their jobs. It became extremely complicated to engage 
in any activity on an official basis. Clubs were not able to use premises 
and their «ports did not pass through the press, although back in 
September there had been no problem with this. The Krasnoyarsk 
section of 7SOK, the Committee for Assisting Perestroika, found itself 
in an extremely difficult position. After activists from the Committee 
had accuse | a series of figures in the local leadership of corruption, the 

` Party Regional Committee took a special decision against this group, 
and one of its members, V.B. Chetvertkov, was expelled from the Party. 
Similar events occurred in other cities. 


A majority of clubs continued to emphasize the legal character of their 
activity an| their preparedness to collaborate with progressive groups 
in the Party and state apparatus. This did not, however, prevent them 
from bein;: accused of ‘unconstructive positions’ and ‘attempts to 
undermine the foundations’. In winter a genuine Stalinist campaign 
commence | in the press against the Left. Komsomolskaya Pravda, Pravda, 
Vechernpaye Moskva and Moskovskii Komsomolets all came out with attacks 
against FSOK and individual clubs. Prasda also attacked the noted 
playwright Mikhail Shatrov, who was in favour of a more consistent 
analysis of -he Stalinist past and historical justice with regard to Stalin’s 
opponents (including Trotsky). Judging by the tone of some articles, 
the conser’ative groups in the apparatus were seriously frightened by 
the growt of left activism after the events of August and November 
1987. Libecal journalists preferred to keep quiet in the expectation that 
this ‘conse: vative wave’ would soon pass. 


In liberal reformist circles reference was made to Gorbachev’s winter 
vacation ard the illness of one of the leaders of the progressive faction, 
Central Committee Secretary Aleksandr Yakovlev. The Stalinists’ 
counteratteck was not triggered, however, by a fortuitous set of circum- 
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stances. Perestroika had entered a new phase and the political delineation 
of society had been sharpened. 


Technoctacy and the Market 


If, during the earlier stages of perestroika, the slogan of change had been 
capable of uniting the most varied currents within society and the 
apparatus, it was clearly no longer sufficient. Many representatives of 
the ‘new generation’ of apparatchiks, who had been able to acquire 
important responsibilities during the course of events in 1985—86, were 
inclined to consider the fundamental tasks of perestroika fulfilled and to 
regard with apprehension any ‘experiments’ which might threaten their 
hard-won prosperity. The comparative warmth in international politics 
and the Soviet-American treaty on intermediate-range missiles—which 
to a significant extent were a result of the changes in our country—also, 
in their own way, reinforced the conservative mood in the apparatus. If 
many bureaucrats viewed internal political liberalization as a kind of 
‘price’ to be paid for the trust of the West and a resumption of detente, 
their interest in political change clearly diminished when this goal 
seemed to have been achieved to a significant degree. Indeed, there 
were further misgivings, after the November outbursts by young people 
Over the ‘Yeltsin affair’, that the democratic process had already gone 
‘too far’. 


Of course, perestroika was continuing. The rehabilitation was announced 
of Bukharin, Rykov and other old Bolsheviks falsely accused by Stalin 
of creating ‘the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’ in 1937. The journal 
Oktyabr (‘October’) published V. Grossman’s long-banned novel Life 
and Fate, and the first issue of Latiaskeya Amerika (‘Latin America’) for 
1988 carried a short note on Trotsky’s life in Mexico. The withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Afghanistan was being prepared and the press 
openly wrote of the failure of the ‘Afghan campaign’: ‘the fundamental 
goals have just not been achieved’; ‘the presence of Soviet forces in the 
country has lost all sense. Withdrawal is inevitable and logical.’! 


Nevertheless, the dynamic of events was not as it had been in 1986, 
and among reformists there was a feeling of some dismay. Many radical 
slogans were repeated in a ritualistic way without any serious resolve 
to try and carry them out. Experiments with the election of directors 
were curtailed (although the law which formally made elections obliga- 
tory had come into force). The ideologists of economic reform, dissatis- 
fied with the results which had been achieved, advanced all sorts of 
new proposals and, having lost their former unity, argued all the more 
furiously among themselves. In the words of the eminent Soviet jurist, 
B.P. Kurashvili, the measures taken in the period 1985—87 were so 
superficial and half-hearted that perestroika risked ‘not even reaching its 
hazily presented final goal.”!4 It was essential to formulate more precisely 
the tasks of economic and political reform and to develop a specific 
project. 


9 Literatnre Gerets, 17 February 1988 
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Whereas, at first, the technocratic and democratic concepts of change 
had more or less peacefully coexisted it was now necessary to draw a 
clear distin tion. The technocrats, more and more obviously defending 
the interests of the industrial management apparatus, saw the way out 
of this com licated situation in the partial elimination of social provision 
and the importing onto Soviet soil of the recipes of the neo-conservative 
theoreticiars of the West. Nikolai Shmelev, one of the most fashionable 
authors of this trend, quite candidly defined his programme with the 
words: ‘Everything that is effective is moral.”!3 Together with other 
theoreticiacs of the technocratic school (G. Lisichkin, G. Popov et al.), 
he has viewed social provision as a brake on development and a ‘survival 
of feudalism’. The technocrats no longer concealed the anti-democratic 
character o: their proposals. In the pages of Litsratsraaya Gazeta Lisich- 
kin declare:| that the starting point of reform had to be the interests of 
the ‘advanced’ minority, hampered in its development by the slow, 
backward majority. The task of perestroika was to overthrow the ‘tyran- 
ny’ of the majority and to assert the superiority of the elite. 


The expansion of market relations is the main slogan of technocratic 
ideologues. In fact, however, the ‘market’ phraseology of this group 
should be -reated with extreme caution. The structure of the Soviet 
economy, formed under Stalin, guarantees an absolute monopoly pos- 
ition to the leading enterprises and departments. For decades the major 
part of investment has been devoured by the factory giants producing 
means of production. Everything has been organized in such a way that 
the consumer is subordinate to the producer and this is explamed not 
only by the absence of a market but frequently by the absence of any 
real choice. The economy is oriented not to the satisfaction of human 
need but tc self-reproduction. This ‘self-devouring economy’, to use 
the express:on of the noted scholar V. Seliunin, cannot become more 
humane through the proposed reorientation from central directives to 
profit critera. The means are changed but not the goal. 


In these circumstances the proposed ‘playing of the market’ can only 
turn into a rise in prices, inflation and increased exploitation of the 
consumer b monopolist organizations. It 1s typical that the technocrats, 
who contisually emphasize that the market will solve a majority of 
problems, gre highly disdainful of structural reform in the sphere of 
production ind of a redistribution of investments, although it is perfectly 
obvious tha. without such measures ‘normal’ market competition would 
simply just 10t happen. 


The concret» recommendations of this school are reduced to the removal 
of food suksidies and the raising of prices in the name of improving 
financial heulth. At the same time they propagandize the slogan of 
‘self-financing’, which is understood in practice as the freedom for 
monopoliste to increase prices. Since January 1987, when a series of 
departments transferred to the principles of self-financing, the news- 
papers have begun to report fast-rising prices on the most varied goods 
and service, from trips abroad and window-cleaning to... funeral 
services. Aralysing the higher cemetery prices for 1987, the Moscow 
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sociologist A. Rubinov remarked, not without irony, that ‘the economic 
prospects for this branch are “indeed marvellous”’.’!6 


The essence of the matter is that, under the guise of ‘reform’, workers 
are being forced to pay for the economic miscalculations of the bur¢auc- 
racy, bad management, structural imbalances and the pre-crisis situation 
of the economy. It is perfectly clear that such proposals cannot find 
mass support. In data obtained from surveys more than 7o per cent of 
the population are opposed to them.!” 


The concepts of the new technocratic school have not been accepted as 
an official perestroika strategy and on several occasions have even been 
criticized by Gorbachev. However, the influence of its supporters in 
the apparatus has been steadily growing and particular concepts can be 
detected more and more frequently in official documents. There is 
nothing surprising in this. Technocratic ideologists have suggested 
methods which, under a veneer of radicalism, are completely acceptable 
to the bureaucracy, and have also proposed the retention of traditional 
structures within both the economic and political systems of soctety. 
Despite its anti-Stalinist rhetoric, the technocratic current has converged 
more and more with the conservative-Stalinists. The brutal apparatus 
of political control has proved an essential element in a strategy based 
on frustrating the interests of society and lowering the standard of 
living of those at the bottom. It is also patently obvious that glaswest and 
self-management—the watchwords of the previous stage of prrestroika— 
have no part in these concepts. 


It is no accident that G. Kh. Popov, one of the major ideologists of 
the technocracy, appeared in the press with denunciations directed at 
Yeltsin while bluntly suggesting that, in this complicated situation, the 
Left might prove more dangerous than the conservatives. After Yeltsin’s 
downfall the technocrats and Stalinists began to act more often as a 
united front, propagandizing for a rise ın prices and for the elimination 
of those figures who, ın their opinion, were too far to the left and on 
whom they had pinned the label of ‘vanguardism’. Naturally, both 
sides have viewed this compromise as purely tactical but the objective 
dynamic of events has pushed them into each other’s arms. 


In many factories the workers have begun to demand changes in the 
organization of labour, géenrost at the workplace, dismissal of incom- 
petent and corrupt leaders, a shortening of working time and an end 
to overtime. The press reported on strikes and spontancous mectings 
in many enterprises towards the end of 1987. In December sharp 
conflicts arose between workers and the local authorities in Krivoi Rog 
and Volgograd when an absence of money at the bank and the much 
tighter financial discipline resulted in the non-payment of wages. The 
workers protested, proving that they, at any rate, had legally earned 
their money and could not be held responsible for non-fulfilment of the 


4 Ll storaternapa Garets, 17 February, 1988 

T Data taken from the research coodocted jotntly by the Central Economic-Marbemancal Institute 
and Literstermeps Gerres Materials from the research were published m part m the FSOK bollenn 
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financial plin. Officials mourned the passing of the ‘good old days’ 
when it was possible simply to use force. In accordance with the classical 
laws of the revolutionary process a polarization of forces was taking 
place in the country. 


Conclusion 


In January 1988 the well-known Soviet economist, V. Seliunin, wrote 
that two years of perestrozka had revealed the bankruptcy of the fundamen- 
tal concept. of official economic science. The reformist current had 
proved to >e in no condition to elaborate and propose to society a 
radical project that could arouse the enthusiasm of the masses. The 
major achievement of perestroika remained glasaost but it could not 
automatical y resolve the country’s social and economic problems. Now, 
wrote Seliunin, ‘structural shifts are required in the economy—it is 
necessary to turn from work for its own sake to people and their 
needs.’!8 Such a perestroika would, in its turn, only be possible if it 
maintained he living standards of the masses and developed the indus- 
trial, politica and local democracy which gives workers the opportunity 
for real participation in decision-making. 


The aimless projects of the first years have proved to be unrealistic. 
The experience of Soviet society has, once again, demonstrated that the 
most moderate decision is not always the most sensible. In the place of 
abstract notons of the ‘common good’ has come a consciousness of the 
real conflict of interests in society. “The struggle 1s not simply between 
bureaucrats and non-bureaucrats,’ wrote one of the commentators of 
the popular journal Novyi Me (New World’), but between social 
groups on vhich they both depend for support. The major question is: 
who 1s capsble of leading the mass forces that have a real interest in 
perestroika, n scientific, technical and cultural progress, and are its 
fundamenta vehicle and thus the vehicle for the general interest—the 
workers wih the highest skills, embodying the most advanced pro- 
ductive for es, and the scientific, technical and humanitarian intelli- 
gentsia.’!9 Thus the radical wing of official reformism has finally come 
to the conclusion, as a result of two years of perestroika, that the changes 
cannot be completed without the support of specific social interests. 
However, tLe strategy proposed by this current—to mobilize the moder- 
nizing internediate strata—in no way solves the problem of finding a 
mass base for the transformations. Only if the real, collaboration of the 
intermediat and lower strata’can be secured within the framework of 
a radical, re ormist project will it be possible to forge a powerful social 
bloc capabl: of opposing the bureaucracy. What is needed for this is 
not a boost to the social egoism of the ‘advanced’ (and essentially the 
most prosperous) social groups but, on the contrary, a struggle to gain 
their utmos solidarity with the wider masses. Such a broad platform is 
entirely possible. Within it are included political democratization, the 
developmert of industrial and local self-management, the maintenance 
of social p-ovision, a redistributive, anti-bureaucratic policy under 
democratic ontrol from below, defence of the interests of the consumer, 
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and a gradual reorientation of the economy, taking into account ecologi- 
cal and humanitarian factors, towards the satisfaction of human need. 


Socialist democracy must also provide the individual with social and 
legal guarantees. It is important to change economic priorities in such 
a way that people really become the major goal. Decision-making must 
be decentralized and democratic procedures must be created which are 
incompatible with both bureaucratic and technocratic approaches to 
administration. Finally, the half-measures which are convenient for 
the bureaucracy must be replaced with new, consistent, democratic 
legislation. It is not a question of choosing between plan and market 
(in any modern society there are both). The genuine choice today is 
between a developing civil society and bureaucracy. Upon which forces 
gain the upper hand depends the future of socialism in our country and, 
perhaps, the whole world. 


Translated by Rick Simon 
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Introduction to Aganbegyan 


The Soviet Union is going through its most radical transformation since 
the 19308 or, arguably (indeed, as argued by its leaders), since the 1917 
Revolution. Many ‘impossibles’ become possible overnight. There has 
been a rapidly broadening political involvement of different social 
forces: administrators and officers, artists and writers, workers and 
peasants, of the different ethnic, gender and age strata and of different 
political generations. Major cities are alive with informal groupings; 
newly created clubs debate, and factions rapidly break surface. The 
mood suggests the Europe of 1968, from Paris to Prague, both in the 
explosion of new ideas and in the rapidly opening gap between words 
and deeds, And, as in every revolution initiated from above, the 
assumptions and the ideas professed by the main theorists matter 
profoundly. Only with their help can an extraordinary phenomenon be 
explained-—a section of state bureaucrats leading a revolt against the 
Old Regime which bred them and pampered them for generations. 
Also, the language of ideas is the major means by which elites locked 
in conflict can establish bridges with their political hinterland, evoking 
mass support which could make the programme of change, or else 
provoking the foot-dragging or sabotage which could break it. Last 
but not least, in such historical moments some individuals, leaders and 
theorists assume extraordinary roles. When social structures harden, the 
force of inertia and of the reproduction of the status quo seem unlimited 
while the leaders appear as no more than privileged operatives of a 
machine which runs them. But then, occasionally, the human-made 
nature of the social structure becomes clear, the historical process opens 
up, and ideas as well idea-makers begin to ‘make history’. The Soviet 
Union finds itself at this stage today. 


In the context of a great effort to shift 2 country of immense size and 
inertia the identities of the people behind the ideas can tell us something 
about the ideas themselves, about the country and about the forces 
involved. One major figure who has dominated the debate and shaped 
the ideas of the perestroike is Abel Aganbegyan. To begin with the 
formal biographical details: Aganbegyan is fifty-five, an Armenian 
educated in the Russian provinces of the Union, a graduate of the once 
excellent Economic Planning Institute in Moscow. He began work in 
the state apparatus, was the Director of the Institute of Economics in 
Novosibirsk, is now a member of the Praesidium of the Academy of 
Sciences. He is also the Academy’s Secretary for Economics, the titular 
head of the country’s economists’ research establishment. But this tale 
can be differently told. 


A brilliant young man, an accomplished econometrician, Abel 
Aganbegyan landed the well-cushioned job of Section Head at the 
powerful State Committee for Labour and Wages. This meant the 
privileges of senior officialdom, a decent income and a measure of 
power, foreign tips and the security of further promotions. But then 
Aganbegyan did the unexpected. He asked to be relieved from his office 
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to return t) the academic fold. This was promptly refused by his 
bureaucratic outfit as an outrageous frivolity and foolishness—for every- 
body shoul! know which side of the bread is buttered. Aganbegyan 
forced the issue, volunteering to work in Siberia which by government 
decree had priority in the employment of specialists. His Moscow 
employers -vere not amused. Nevertheless, he survived and indeed 
found succes. In the distant scholarly outfits of Siberia the mathematical 
maverick wzs first asked to disprove the views of the economic unortho- 
doxy of the 1960s, especially of Kantorovich. Aganbegyan, however, 
came down on the latter’s side, lost 2 job, moved to a new place of 
work. Siberia was going through an economic frontier boom with 
advanced m:ning and modern transportation breaking into virgin forests 
and icebound lands. Economists were needed, specialists were in short 
supply, and . t the frontiers there was more elbow room for unorthodoxy. 
Aganbegyar’s skills were appreciated: he eventually rose to become the 
director of Lis institute and was elected to the Academy of Sciences— 
Soviet scholars’ highest accolade. During twenty-four years in Siberia 
he also esteblished a style of his own: moving constantly through 
the territor~, endlessly visiting enterprises, talking to constructors, 
engineers acd workers. He was also exceptional in that his vision of 
economics ‘vas broader than the usual one—the best Soviet unit of 
applied sociology grew up and survived hard times in his institute 
and under his stubborn protection. The leader of this unit, Tatiana 
Zaslavskaya. Russia’s leading specialist in economic sociology, became 
a friend anc ally. When a new and surprisingly young man Mikhail 
Gorbachev ‘vas put in charge of the country’s agriculture and was called 
to the Politouro, both Aganbegyan and Zaslavskaya were invited to 
meetings wih social scientists which Gorbachev introduced as part of 
his new reg-me—gatherings to discuss informally economic and social 
matters. The ‘Siberians’ with a message and the Politburo member with 
a new style -ook to cach other. 


In the Brezknev days, USSR-watchers in the media and academia of the 
West consistently missed an element of the political life of the country 
they reported. Their conception was one of a dual polity: on the one 
hand the establishment and its power, Byzantine in its complexity and 
elliptical in its language, on the other hand the dissidents and the 
undergroun:! press, easily recognizable to the Western reader by their 
principles ard language, and admired for their stubborn courage. The 
rest of the population was supposed to be apolitical. What this percep- 
tion missed was a third group who did not join the dissidents but also 
refused to tce the line and to hold their tongues, i.e. to be cheerful and 
agreeable to wards those at ‘the top’. They usually kept their jobs (the 
dissidents Icst theirs) and kept their party tickets. After every ‘black 
eye’ given ro them by the bureaucratic bosses they came back for 
more—argu_ng, objecting, demanding. In some ways their position was 
the worst of both worlds. At odds with the bureaucratic ‘yes-men’ and 
with the cynics, they refused also the mental relief of complaints to, 
and contact with, the Western press. They were thus attacked from 
both flanks: smart men on the make made careers out of abusing 
them while knowing their response would be muted; the dissidents 
condemned -hem as opportunists lacking the courage of their convic- 
tions. Withcut the recognition of this opposition from the inside and 
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the related phenomenon of the building up of a Soviet public opinion, 
perestroika becomes inexplicable. 


During the twilight of the Brezhnev era, the rule of old men with 
their energies spent, the Novosibirsk Institute and its social scientists 
developed into a fortress of alternative thought. From there came 
protests when nature was being destroyed by state profiteers and when 
good people got hurt by Byzantine tricks: from the destruction of Lake 
Baikal to the trumped-up charges against Khudenko—a man who dared 
to prove the Kazakh bureaucrats wrong by increasing fivefold the 
agricultural production of his enterprise and who subsequently died in 
prison. It was from Novosibirsk that the memorandum came which 
defined the state of affairs as a growing split between the relations of 
production established in the 19308 and forces of production which had 
moved on by fifty years. The intellectual products of the Party Schools 
in the leadership ranks read this for what it was—a projection of a 
rapidly approaching revolutionary situation. Some of such writings 
were leaked to the Western press; most of them reached a growing 
circle of better educated administrators, technologists and scholars—an 
Establishment, but a very particular wing of it which came increasingly 
to favour a revolution from above. With the help of people like 
Aganbegyan and Zaslavskaya they were increasingly armed with an 
alternative programme. 


The genuine radicalism of the Gorbachev programme is now increasin- 
gly recognized; but the conditions of its emergence must also be 
understood. Here the status of Aganbegyan as a ‘Gorbachevian even 
before Gorbachev’ must be acknowledged. In his book The Challenge: 
The Esonomics of Perestroika (Hutchinson 1988) Aganbegyan speaks for 
himself, he gives a detailed explanation, with case studies drawn from 
many different sectors, of the five main areas of economic perestroika in 
Soviet society: 


1. The gross waste of manpower, energy and resources in the past, 
deriving from extensive methods of economic development which 
now must give way to more intensive methods based on greatly 
increased productivity in minerals extraction, manufacturing and 
agriculture. 


2. A critical situation in housing, health and education resulting from 
the neglect of social investment where the ‘residual principle’ (of 
receiving what is left after investments in defence and industrial 
construction have been met) has to be replaced by priority allocation 
to meet the requirements of social justice. 


3. The rigidity and inefficiency of bureaucratic interference ın the 
administrative method of managing the economy by command, 
which 1s being phased out in favour of a new economic model, 
whereby the centre uses economic methods to regulate self-account- 


ing and self-managing enterprises. 


4. The discouragement and even suppression of individual and co- 
operative initiative in the service sector, which has found an outlet 
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in a prouferating black market; this situation is being corrected by 
new laws which, while prohibiting employment of wage labour, will 
encourayre self-employment and worker co-operatives, within the 
framewcrk of democratized local authorities. 


5. The seccecy in, and absence of discussion of, an authoritarian style 
of gove nment which is being opened up (g/aswost) to debate and 
self-mamigement in the democratization of the whole society. 


The lecture which follows provides a valuable overview of this process 
of economi: restructuring. 


_ Two further factors, usually overlooked, must be noted. Let us do so 
bnefly, without elaboration, before the reader turns to the text. First, a 
piece of cor vergence theory is often argued—‘them’ becoming like ‘us’. 
This view :uffers badly from lack of analytical magination: the belief 
in only tw» possibilities or a scale between them, the ‘free market’ 
or ‘state planning’, the capitalist or the socialist. And, of course, if 
developmert simply takes this form the only question is how fast does 
it happen. ‘The fact of the matter is that the Soviet Union is moving 
along its own trajectory towards something not yet seen or known. 
That is why its perception of itself, its images and its visions of the 
future are :o important; as are the theorists who have defined those 
perceptions images and visions. Second, there is something in those 
visions whizh forms part of their particularity and yet is systematically 
missed by W’estern-trained eyes. Aganbegyan’s lecture may even contrb- 
ute further to this miscomprehension if treated simplistically. What is 
striking in tae Soviet debate is the powerful ethical charge; the argument 
is usually avout justice, a better society, more humane human beings, 
concem for the truth, while massive economic reforms are looked at as 
deductions from the moral stance in which the debate is rooted. It is 
as if the days of 1903-7 and 1917-27 are back but with a new awareness 
of the dang=rs, and possibly informed by new bitterness of experience. 
This approcch, which usually disappears through self-censorship or the 
filter of Western reporting, is not a clumsy piece of propaganda. To 
those who tollow the argument it 1s as decisive for their position in the 
perestroika struggles as in their personal interests and careers. Indeed, 
without thi particular dimension of applied ethics and without those 
men and women prepared to step out of the confines of daily routine 
and careerict manipulation, this most significant attempt to transform a 
major sociey and, thereby, the world at large, would be doomed. As 
things stanc it has a chance. 


Teodor Shanin 


Abel Aganbegyan i 


New Directions in Soviet 
Economics 


Perestroika in the Soviet Union is a revolutionary renewal of the whole 
of Soviet society. It is not confined to economic change.! That is, of 
course, my special interest as an economist, but the economic restruc- 
turing that has already begun cannot be separated from all the other 
aspects of persstroika. We plan to step up the pace of growth in the 
economy, but this cannot be separated from the process of democratiza- 
tion and of what we call glamost, a greater openness in all aspects of 
government and social organization. The economic changes which are 
taking place are all based on a re-examination of Soviet history, of the 
successes asd the failures, the periods of reform and growth as well as 
of degeneracy and stagnation, not forgetting a proper appreciation of 
the appalling destruction of two world wars and the heroic struggle of 
the Soviet people to survive and rebuild their shattered lives. 


There are two main reasons for the Soviet Union’s adoption of the 


economic policies of perestroika. 


First, the growth of the Soviet economy had markedly slowed down 
in the last two decades as the following table reveals: 


Five Year Plan Growth of GNP. Growth of Agricultural 

` Periods over 5 years(%) Output over 5 years (%) 
1966—70 41 21 
1971-75 28 O g 
1976—80 21 “9 
1981-85 16.5 6 


These are official figures which do not show the increase in prices. 
When these are taken into account with the 4 per cent increase in 
population, there was, in fact, no growth per capita over the last five 
year period, but rather stagnation in the economy. In 4o per cent 
of industrial sectors production actually declined and this included 
agriculture and transport. The standard of living of two-thirds of the 


1 A lecture by Professor Abel Aganbegyan st Maochemer Univermty Faculty of Soca! Scudica, 26 
November 1987, from notes mken by Michael Barrett-Brown 
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population began to fall. Stagnation was leading to cnsis. A total 
perestroika was the only response we could make. 


Secondly, tiere are deeper roots beneath this. Economic decline did 
not occur br chance but reflected a more general process. The fundamen- 
tal issue w:s that the basic administrative method of managing the 
economy no longer corresponded to the needs of the country. The old 
policies did 20t reflect the new social circumstances. There was a conflict 
of old form: and current actual needs. Perestroika was needed, therefore, 
to overcom: that mismatch—a profound transformation of society; not 
an evolutionary improvement, but a revolutionary, qualitative shift of 
a most com plex nature involving all aspects of society. 


Strengthen ng Social Provision 


The economic aspect of the perestroika in the Soviet Union 1s proceeding 
in three wavs. The first is the strengthening of the orientation of ths ecomomy 
towards socia’ needs. 


The standar i of living of the people has been falling behind the country’s 
industrial capacity. Priority has in the past been given to heavy industry; 
social needs have received only what was left over. The proportion of 
resources al ocated to social needs is now to be increased. It will receive 
priority and not, as in the past, just be a residuum. That 1s the principal 
point. We ray take particular examples from Housing, Food Supply, 
Health and 2ducation. 


Honsing. 17 vet cent of families have no separate house or flat but must 
share. The condition of many other families is unsatisfactory. Since the 
19608, 23 per cent of all capital investment has been in house building, 
but only 2 rullion housing units have been added each year up to 1985 
to meet a elgnificant increase in population. The proportion of real 
investment yas in effect being reduced. This will be changed now so 
that in 198€ the new housing figure will be 2.3 million units, in 1987 
2.4 million ud by the early 199038 3 million a year. By the year 2000 
we shall hav: 40 million new units so that all families can have a separate 
house or fla . 


Rents are very low at 2.7 per cent of income, including heat and light, 
and we inte-id to keep it so. 


Food Sapply Nobody is starving and some, like me, are, as you see, 
overweight, but food consumption per year in relation to requirements 
is still as folows:- 


what our dietitians 


consider optimal 
Meat 62 kg 75-85 kg 
Milk 340 420-440 
“nut 30 60-80 


A portion cf our food is imported. In the 1986—90 Five Year Plan this 
included 4orn tonnes of grain (a quarter of our meat was produced from 
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that grain) plus ım tonnes of meat. This was bought in exchenge for 
oil while the oil price was halved over this period. It is unacceptable 
to continue like this. 


Increased purchasing power in the general population has been raising 
the demand for goods and especially for meat, milk and fruit, and there 
was a continuing shortage of supplies, aggravated by the low state 
prices of food products—-fired usually far below cost, e.g. meat pro- 
duction costs 4.8 roubles per kg and retails at 1.8 roubles per kg; milk 
production costs 58 kopeck per kg and retails at 28 kopeck per kg. 


In 1986 food subsidies had risen to 57 billions of roubles in a total state 
budget of 430 billions. It became a major problem how to get out of 
this mess. 


The following measures are proposed under perestroika: 


(i) to increase agricultural output between 1986 and 1990 by 14.4 per 
cent. Major measures have been taken to increase intensive farm- 
ing. Adminstrative measures—commands and requisitions—are to 
be replaced by economic stimulation through raised prices and 
freer markets. In 1986-7 agricultural output was already raised: 
grain from 180m tonnes to 210m tonnes; meat from 15.2m tonnes 
to 18.7m tonnes; dairy products from 94.6m tonnes to 105m 
tonnes. This has permitted imports to be reduced, but the problem 
is not resolved since not all families have yet felt the benefit of 
the improvements. 


(if) to reform the structure of retail prices by 1990. Retail meat and 
milk prices will have to be raised and compensation made to 
ensure there is no fall in living standards. There is serious popular 
concern here and it is intended to debate publicly all price rises at 
least four months in advance of these planned changes. 


Prblic Health. At the end of the 19508 and in the early 19608 the Soviet 
Union could compare favourably with other countries, e.g. mortality 
rate, 6-7 per 1000 (i.e. best in the world); life expectation, 70 years (as 
in Japan); child mortality, in the top 15. Since then there has been a 
serious deterioration, from three main causes: increased sales of alcohol, 
e.g. vodka sales up 100 per cent, wine sales up 400 per cent in zo 
years, were largely responsible for raising the male mortality rate; the 
proportion of national income spent on health care was reduced to two 
or three times less than in other advanced countries. Technical advances 
in other countries have not been enjoyed by the USSR in the use of 
drugs, etc.; the pay of doctors and nurses has fallen relatively and many 
nurses’ jobs remain unfilled. As a result, by 1985 mortality was up to 
10.8 per 1000, life expectancy down by 2 years to 68 (while elsewhere 
it had risen by 3 to 4 years). 


As steps to rectify matters, the health care budget and capital investment 
in health for 1986-7 were raised by 50 per cent. The campaign against 
alcohol has reduced consumption by half. Already the male mortality 
rate (from accidents and alcoholic poisoning) has fallen by 22 per cent 
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to 9.6 per zo00 and life expectancy has risen again to 70 years. Medical 
staffs have 1ad a 30 per cent increase in salaries. 


Of course, his is only one year and there are other new sets of measures, 
especially <ffecting the 57 million old age pensioners. The legislation 
here dates sack to 1956 when it provided an average pension equal to 
6o per cent of wages to women at 55 and to men at 60, or even earlier 
to those working in heavy industry. Today the pension equals only 40 
per cent of wages in the cities and 30 per cent in the countryside. This 
must be improved. A new law next year will give new concessions to 
pensioners continuing to work. All these measures will need a big 
increase in the resources allocated. 


Edmation. n the 19508 education took 10 per cent of the National 
Income. When the first Sputnik was launched, a Commission in the 
USA examired the cause of Soviet advances and decided that the secret 
lay in Sovi:t education at school level. At that time the US spent only 
4 per cent of GNP on education compared with the USSR’s 10 per cent. 


By 1985 US spending on education had been raised to 11 per cent while 
that of the Soviet Union had fallen to 7 per cent, well below the 
demands o` modern life. Schools are badly equipped, teachers badly 
paid and or low quality. Their salaries were raised in 1986-7 by 30 per 
cent but, o course, the results will not show up for some time. 


This, then, is the first aspect of perestroika—a shift of resources to raise 
the general standard of living. But all this requires higher ouput based 
on higher productivity. 


Intensive Development 


The seconc main element in peresiroika is the transfor from extensive growth 
to intensive Cowth. In past five-year plans, the labour force increased over 
the five yesr period on average by 10 to 11 million, fuel consumption 
increased cn average by 25 per cent to 30 per cent, capital investment 
increased cn average by 45 per cent to ṣo per cent and in this way 
output was increased. 


But since the mtd 19708 such increases have not been available—the 
labour forc: increased by 3 million ın the five years. Over the last fifteen 
years it increased by 20 million less than in the previous fifteen years 
because of :he demographic results of the last war, fewer young people . 
and more pensioners. To meet this reduction labour productivity would 
have to be raised by 100 per cent. 


In fuel production deteriorating geological conditions have meant that 
output has been raised in the last five year period by only 3—5 per cent. 
In raw marerial production the same problems have been encountered 
and there have been increased demands for ecological protection and 
conservatico. In capital formation the increase has dropped to 25 per 
cent over he last five year period from twice that figure before. All 
this has m: ant a slowing down in growth of the economy, just when 
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acceleration was needed. The only answer is increased efficiency through 
a major shift to intensive production. But how? 


The way forward has to lie through technological progress. There have 
been revolutionary technological achievements in the USSR but they 
need to be applied. Much money is spent on science in the USSR and a 
high level achieved, but discoveries are not applied. There has been 
little renewal of production plant. There have been faulty investments, 
policies targeted on extra construction instead of technical renovation, 
and inadequate resources allocated to engineering, which has especially 
fallen behind. In 1985 a survey of engineering works found that 71 per 
cent of them were obsolete but only 3.1 per cent were being taken out 
of service each year. A change of policy was urgently required and in 
1988 9.3 per cent of plant will be renewed rising to 13 per cent by 1990. 
This implies a fundamental technical reorganization. Capital investment 
between 1981 and 1985 was increased by 24 per cent. It is planned to 
raise it by 80 per cent between 1986 and 1990, and this will mainly take 
the form of reorganization of existing plant and not of new construction. 
Already in 1986-7 this was taking place to an extent far beyond 
the rate during the whole previous seven years. Such a process of 
transformation in manufacturing is painful but it will result in increasing 
labour productivity by 1.5 to 2 times while reducing metal consumption 
by 15 per cent. 


Management Reform 


The third element in perestroika is the reform of managemen?—moving 
from administrative methods to economic measures. Everything else 
depends on this reform. Enterprises have to change in their economic 
management from 2 system of administrative commands to regulation 
by economic means—prices, interest charges, wholesaling. This means 
the reform of finance and banking as well as of price formation, and a 
move away from centralized allocation of resources to buying and 
selling in the market. These reforms are targeted for 1988-90 so that 
the new era will be ushered in with the following five year period. 


The distinctive feature of this reform is industrial democracy moving 
towards self-management in enterprises. The increased role of the 
workers in enterprises will involve them in determining the enterprise 
plan, the allocation of resources and the election of managers. It 1s a 
revolutionary programme. There will be much opposition, especially 
from management that fears the risks and dislikes change. This can only 
be overcome because the whole society wants to make a change. The 
driving force is political openness and democratization. The first stages, 
the first experiments, have already begun. The first laws have been 
passed and will come into operation in 1988. The next stage will involve 
big and onerous changes, but we believe that the- direction of change 
is correct. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 
A. 


£ 


How will extra income be generaled to compensate for bieber food prices? 


Higher productivity will raise incomes as the result of more 
freedcm for producer and consumer and the use of new technology. 


Will prices be related to international prices? 


Prices of resources—coal and oil—are too low; manufactured 
good: prices are too high especially in relation to quality; food 
pricee are too low. We shall relate them more closely to inter- 
national prices and we must eventually move towards rouble 
convertibility. í 


The technological improvements will require imported machinery. Without 
a switch from the arms race bow much can the USSR afford? 


We ar: developing our own machine-building industry but imports 
will b: needed from capitalist and non-capitalist sources. We have 
great resources to help us to survive—both natural and human 
resources. 


How s:nch will prices be ficed by the state, bow mach by buyers and sellers? 


The role of state-defined prices will be reduced except for essentials 
and these will be related more closely to the market. The mass of 
consu ner goods prices will be determined in the market and 
through competitive contracts. 


Will perestroika wean a change in relations with other Comecon members? 


The monopoly of the ministry of foreign trade will be ended. 
Twen y ministries and seventy enterprises can already trade directly 
on the world market. Others on the home market will be opened 
to wcrld competition over time. 1,300 enterprises are in the first 
list. C-edits in foreign currency are already available. Comecon will 
be an important base for our foreign trade but we look to a 
gener: lly more open economy. 


How will enterprises be coordinated when they are free to act in the markat? 


We skall learn how to use economic methods 1n the new conditions 
as we zo along. Ministries have to stop their day-to-day interference 
and restrict themselves to a research and operational role. Their 
staffs will be reduced by some 30-50 per cent. I have gone into 
much detail of the economic model in my book on the introduction 
of per-strotka. 


How will the gap between the mors and less developed parts of the USSR 
be affe ted? 


New methods of budgeting include the republic budgets. Pro- 


portions are defined centrally, but local budgets can differentiate 
between enterprises at different levels in each republic. The central 
budget will be used to advance the more backward and produce an 
evening-out, but within that there will be more local independence. 


If more power is given to enterprises what about bankruptcies and redund- 
anctestninefficiententerprises? 


The law now permits the winding-up of non-viable enterprises— 
not at once but after help has been given to overcome the problems, 
help drawn from a special ministry fund. If an enterprise still fails 
it will be wound up. Workers will get a few months wages and 
the security of redeployment. Assets will be sold off to pay creditors. 


Who did you learn from tn making your reform plans? 


We are learning from experience in Eastern Europe and in China 
and also from capitalist countries. (I was interested in the problems 
of transformation ın Manchester at Trafford Park.) Some elements 
of each may be useful and we shall draw on them, but each country 
has different conditions: (a) from the GDR we have taken the 
integration of institutions of science and technology with industrial 
enterprises and also the combination of collective and individual 
work; (b) from Hungary we have taken some elements of the 
agricultural reforms and of price-formation policy; (c) in the case 
of Yugoslavia we distinguish between different stages in their 
development and find the 1960s the most useful, but we reject the 
extra rights given to the republics which broke up the national 
market and we have learnt negatively from the unprofitable prolifer- 
ation of heavy industry in every republic and from the danger of 
a foreign debt of $20 billions. 


What confidence do yon bave in sustaining popalar support for the reforms? 


People fear the price changes and many are not yet clear about the 
meaning of perestroika for them personally. We have to move 
forward with a switch to meeting social needs before we can 
make very radical changes, but the decisive movement in the 
transformation of the methods of management has already begun. 
It may go slower than we hope, but it will not be stopped. As to 
the details, we shall necessarily make mistakes, but we will learn 
from them and then move on all the faster. 
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comment 
Alex Callinicos 


Exception or Symptom? The British 
Crisis and the World System 


Perry Anderson is too modest in his claims for New Left Review's 
interpretation of English history, recently restated in “The Figures of 
Descent’! He suggests (p. 27) that ‘the consensus of at any rate 
the local left’? upheld the crincisms of that interpretation in Edward 
Thompson’s famous essay “The Peculianties of the English’.2 The 
principal theme of the NLR analysis—advanced by Anderson in ‘Origins 
of the Present Crisis’ and by Tom Nairn in various articles—was that 
the roots of Britain’s twentieth—century decline lay ın ‘the archaic nature 
of a ruling stratum, whose personnel and traditions stretched back to an 
agrarian past that had been unbroken for centuries by civil commotion or 
foreign defeat’ (p. 57). Yet this idea, far from being a minority or 
heterodox view, seems to have become the common sense of the British 
left, particularly when ıt is linked, as it is by Anderson in ‘Figures’, to 
the thesis that the City represents the dominant fraction of British 
- capital. The supposedly ‘archaic’ and ‘patrician’ character of the ruling 
class is captured in different ways, from Stuart Hall’s claim that Britain 
‘never ever properly entered the era of modem bourgeois civilization? 
to the more routine Labour Party denunciations of Thatcherism as 
merely the representative of the metropolitan, yuppified south-cast; but 
the basic theme is the same. Nor is this problematic confined to the 
left, however generously defined. The Social Democratic Party staked 
their claim as the bourgeois modernizers of Britain, aspiring to transform 
the country into a rationally ordered European polity. Further to the 
right, Corelli Barnett has discovered gentlemanly amateunsm undermi- 
ning even the Churchillian war economy. Anderson praises Barnett’s 
The Andit of War for its ‘historical depth’ (p. 47), without noting that 
the book is a local version of the stab-in-the-back myth, explaining 
Britain’s post-war decline as a consequence of the way in which liberal 


1 NLR 161, Janoary/Febeuary 1987. All references m the text are to ths arocle. This commen: on 
Andersoa’s arucke was witten before the events of 19 October, “Black Monday’, on Wall Serect and 
chewhere The global stock market crash, however, tends to corroborate my etguments 

2 Reprinted m The Pewwrty of Theory and Other Brey, Loodon 1978. 

3S Hall, ‘Grumec sod Us’, Merxi Today, June 1987, pp 17, 19- 


do-goode s threw away victory in the field by constructing the welfare 
state at hcme. 


If Barnett’s politics places him on the extreme right, his culturalism 18 
much moze representative. He writes: “The explanation of the “British 
disease” has to be sought in the nature of British society itself, sts 
attitudes id sts valss’ A similar pre-occupation with culture as the 
source of British decline is typical of much writing on the subject, and 
has been given canonical form by Martin Wiener in his English Culture 
and the Decline of the Industrial Spirit réyo—1980. Anderson provided his 
own version of such an explanation in ‘Ongins’, but—no doubt because 
of a change 1n his view of Gramsci’s theory of hegemony, on which he 
drew in that first essayS—now thinks that ‘it was given too cultural a 


tum’ (p. 57). 


The signiicance of ‘Figures’ seems to me twofold. First, it seeks to 
restate the original ‘Nairn—Anderson thesis’ primarily in terms of the 
specific sccio-economic character of English capitalism, avoiding any 
reliance on ideological or broader cultural factors. Secondly, Anderson 
now draw3 on recent work, notably by W.D. Rubinstein and Geoffrey 
Ingham, which attributes the persisting aristocratic character of the 
ruling cla:s both to a preponderance of land, commerce, and finance 
among the very wealthy throughout the nineteenth century, and to the 
economic and political rôle of the City, its structural separation from 
industry, ts integration with old landed wealth, and its progressive 
predominsnce within the state thanks to the instrumentality of the 
Treasury. This admittedly more materialist version of the original NLR 
theses hae been subjected to detailed and devastating criticism by 
Michael Barratt Brown.® Since I agree in general with his arguments, I 
shall not repeat them here. I shall concentrate instead on the political 
implicatioas of Anderson’s article. Since it offers a view of English 
history capable of appropriation by various political projects, from 
the ‘new revisionism’ of Marxism Today to Corelli Bamett’s Tory 
corporatis.n, what kind of socialist strategy does ‘Figures’ imply? 


I. A Second Bourgeois Revolution? 


Here there is a difficulty. Not only does Anderson draw no political 
conclusiors from his analysis, but he says remarkably little about the 
character of the contemporary British state. Aspects of that state—the 
alleged do ninance within it of the City~Treasury nexus, its lack of any 
‘regulative intelligence’ capable of reversing economic decline (pp. 
73ff.) are discussed. Absent, however, is any comprehensive attempt 
to characterize the institutional order of the state and its relationship to 
the main :lasses in British society. Others, however, have been less 
cautious. Eobin Blackburn not long ago called the British atate ‘the last 
ancien rigiwe’.” This kind of analysis was most fully developed by Tom 
Nairn in an article first published ın NLR about ten years ago: ‘an in- 


4C Barnett, Tw Amiz of War, London 1986, p 183 Emphasis added. 

5 See P Ander oa, “The Antmonues of Antonio Gramsci’, NLR 100, November 1976/January 1977 
6M. Barratt Brown, ‘Away with All the Great Arches’, NLX 167, Janoary/Pebcuary 1988. 

7 Robin Blackborn, ‘Socaltam and Bertam’s Ancien Regime’, The Licker, January 1987. 
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depth historical analysis shows that, while not directly comparable to 
the most notorious relics of the twentieth century, like the Hapsburg, 
Tsarist or Prussian—German states, it retains something iw common with 
them... . Although not, of course, an absolutist state, the Anglo~British 
system remains a product of the general transition from absolutism to 
modern constitutionalism: it led the way out of the former, but never 
genuinely arrived at the latter.” 


As Thompson long ago observed, such a view of the British state as 
‘[njeither feudal nor modern” presupposes an essentially normative 
conception of bourgeois revolution, which treats any capitalist transform- 
ation as ‘incomplete’ if it fails to conform to an ideal type usually 
derived from the Great French Revolution.’ Such an approach is 
evident in ‘Origins’, where Anderson described the English Revolution 
as the ‘/east pure bourgeois revolution of any major Exropean country because 
of the absence of an urban, Jacobin-style leadership which justified the 
thorough-going destruction of the old order by appeal to a universal 
and rationalistic ideology.!! The use of the French Revolution as a 
normative model has rightly been largely abandoned by Marxist his- 
torians, who now prefer to identify bourgeois revolution, in the words 
of Gareth Stedman Jones, with ‘the global victory of a particular form 
of property relations and particular form of control over the means of 
production, rather than [with] the conscious triumph of a class subject 
which possessed a distinct and coherent view of the world.’!? 


Anderson is plainly uncomfortable with his original conception of 
bourgeois revolution, preferring now to see it as ‘a series of successive 
ruptures’ rather than ‘a single pr:mordial episode’ (p. 47). Nevertheless, 
he continues to believe, with Nairn, that central to understanding the 
contemporary British state is the absence of ‘the “second bourgeois 
revolution” in the British Isles—that “modemizing” socio-political 
upheaval that ought to have refashioned both state and society in logical 
conformity with the demands of the new age’ of industrial capitalism." 
Anderson underlines what he believes to be the importance of the 
‘revolutions after the revolution’ which took place elsewhere—the 
French revolutions of the nineteenth century, the American Civil War, 
November 1918 in Germany, and finally the upheavals suffered by 
continental Europe and Japan, but not Britain, during and after the 
Second World War. “They were essentially phases in the modernization 
of the state, which thereby permitted a reinvigoration of the economy. 
The most conservative or regressive social elements of the ruling order 
... were eliminated, amidst a drastic recomposition of the dominant 
bloc’ (p. 48). But—to take the most important European case—it is not 
at all clear that the Hohenzollern monarchy or the Prussian junkers 
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were in an, serious sense obstacles to the development of industrial 
capitalism in Germany after 1871. Indeed, in their powerful polemic 
against the ipplication of abstract models of bourgeois development to 
Germany hstory, David Blackbourn and Geoff Eley argue that ‘[t]he 
Kaiserreich v'as not an irredeemably backward and archaic state indelibly 
dominated by “pre-industrial”, “traditional”, or “aristocratic” values 
and interests, but was powerfully constituted between 1862 and 1879 
by (amongs: other things) the need to accommodate bourgeois capitalist 
forces.’14 What Anderson himself calls the ‘renewed importance’ in the 
Federal Republic of the ‘national tradition’, established in the nineteenth 
century, of sanks supervising industry (p. 73) hardly suggests that 1945 
represented a radical break in the basic character of German capitalism. 


A Modern British State 


Blackbourn.s and Eley’s interpretation of German history raises the 
question of the extent to which the British state during the nineteenth 
century un lerwent a comparable process of transformation into a 
suitable vekicle for the interests of industrial capital. Certainly the NLR 
theses involve either ignoring the major bursts of institutional change 
in the 183cs and 1840s and then again in the 18708 and 1880s, or, 
implausibly. treating them as the consequence of aristocratic strategies 
for surviva. (cf. Peter Gowan’s analysis of the Northcote—Trevelyan 
reforms of the civil service!5). The absence of popular control over 
political institutions is therefore attributed to the ‘archaic’ and ‘patrician’ 
character ot the British state. A good example is provided by Colin 
Leys’s Polite-s m Britain, praised by Anderson as ‘the best single synthesis 
on the Brit:sh crisis and its contemporary consequences’ (p. 72), but 
which seemed to me largely a compendium of idées reçus. Leys lists 
various aspects of what he calls ‘the circumscription of democracy’— 
lack of police accountability, official secrecy, executive control of Parlia- 
ment, the rele of the monarchy, etc—which compare unfavourably with 
‘the practice of more democratic states’ and are closely connected with 
the ‘archais:n’ of the state, reflected for example in the absence of a 
written con:titution.!6 


Yet these feitures of the British state are consequences of its mwoderntza- 
tion. The p-esent relationship between Cabinet and Parliament was 
formed approximately a century ago and arose from the expanding 
functions o the state and the emergence of a modern party system 
based on a nass electorate—changes comprehensible only against the 
backdrop o a predominant industrial capitalism. The modem, unac- 
countable p»lice force was formed as part of the struggle by both state 
and capital to break down working-class control over local govem- 
ment.17 The institutions of the ‘secret state’—M15, MI6, the Official 
Secrets Act, Special Branch—were developed primarily to defend fis- 
de-siècle British imperialism against its European rivals, colonial subjects, 
and workin;:-class opponents, and have survived, remodelled, into the 
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age of the American alliance. Even the monarchy in its contemporary 
form, dominated by elaborate ceremonial designed to elicit popular 
consent, is a late Victorian invention.!8 The Windsors’ ideological rôle 
aside, the monarch’s residual political powers would no doubt come 
into play in a real crisis for the state; but how is this qualitatively 
different from, say, the French President’s right to rule by decree under 
article 16 of the 1958 Constitution? 


Behind the idea of Britain as an archaic, pre-modern state lies a normative 
conception not just of bourgeois revolution, but of capitalist democracy 
as well. Where are the proper exemplars of ‘modern constitutionalism’? 
The United States, with its huge abstention rate in elections, vast 
campaign expenses, and oscillations between an imperial presidency and 
an anarchic Congress? West Germany with its constitutionally enjoined 
bans on extremist parties and deficit budgeting, and its Berafsverbot? 
France, with its militarized riot police, murderous secret services, and 
apparatus of colonial intervention run directly from the Elysée? All 
the major bourgeois democracies have particular features reflecting their 
historical development, internal social relations, and external position. 
What they have in common, however, 13 a set of structural limits whose 
effect is to prevent popular participation in control of the state. These 
limits are both a consequence of, and help to maintain, the capitalist 
character of these states. The British state is in no sense exceptional in 
this respect. Democracy is circumscribed in Britain because the state is 
capitalist, not because of its peculiar, ‘patrician’ nature.!9 


This argument is important because those who believe the British state 
is pre-modern are likely to conclude that the left’s task is to complete 
the bourgeois revolution, to take up what Anderson once called ‘[t]he 
unfinished work of 1640 and 1832’,” and initiate a ‘second revolution’ 
whose effect would be to transform Britain into a modern bourgeois 
polity. Nairn believed in the 19708 that the Scottish and Welsh National- 
ists would start the ball rolling,” but there are other, equally implausible, 
versions of the same idea. Tony Benn, for example, has argued that 
Britain is ‘the last colony in the British Empire’, parliamentary democ- 
racy having been undermined by a malign alliance of the civil service, 
multinationals, NATO and EEC, and that the task of the left therefore is 
to restore ‘self-government’.2 The trouble with this kind of argument 
is not that there are no strictly bourgeois—democratic issues in Britain 
today—socialists should, for example, defend the right of self-determi- 
nation of the Scottish and Welsh peoples. It is rather that the idea of 
a ‘second political revolution’ places at the top of the left’s agenda the 
perfection of British parliamentary democracy through such devices as 
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devolution and proportional representation. Leaving aside whether or 
not such measures would be intrinsically desirable, such a strategic 
focus coulc only reinforce the deep-seated parliamentary cretinism of 
the British :eft, and encourage their resistance to the fundamental truth 
of classical Marxism, often defended by Anderson, that the path to 
socialism li :s through the revolutionary destruction of the state, not its 
reform. 


U. Britis: Capitalism 


Addressing that issue, however, involves having some sense of the 
character aid circumstances of British capitalism today. Here again 
Anderson i. led astray by a normative model, this time of the conditions 
of capitalist economic success. He argues that they include ‘a centralizing 
force capab:e of regulating and counteracting the spontaneous molecular 
movemente of the market’. Such ‘a regulative intelligence’ took shape 
after the wir in France (interventionist state bureaucracy), West Ger- 
many (investment banks), Japan (state asd banks), Sweden (social- 
democratic labour movement), but was lacking in Britain (pp. 73—76). 


Evident hece 1s the influence of the French ‘regulation school’ whose 
best-knowr exponents are Michel Aglietta and Alain Lipietz. Their 
starting pofat is a disproportionality theory of crisis, according to which 
the fundarrental problem of capital accumulation lies in disequilibria 
between Department I (means of production) and Department IT (means 
of consumption). Each specific ‘régime of accumulation’ and its institu- 
tionalizatio:: in a ‘mode of regulation’ represent a particular kind of 
solution to this problem. Given the emphasis placed on establishing 
institutiona ized articulations of accumulation and consumption, it is 
hardly surprising that Lipietz should describe the nation-state as ‘the 
archetypal torm of all regulation’. Indeed, he argues that ‘we must... 
study sech wational social formation im its own right." Such an exclusive 
pre-occuparion with national, state-regulated economic spaces would 
be problematic enough without the regulation theorists’ failure to 
integrate into their analysis the centrepiece of Marx’s theory of crisis, 
the law of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. In its absence, 
concepts such as ‘régime of accumulation’ and ‘mode of regulation’ are 
likely merely to specify a variant of the notion of ‘organized capitalism’ 
elaborated >y Hilferding and Bukharin after the First World War. As 
it is, Agliet-a’s account of ‘Fordism’, by which he means the integration 
of assemblr-line production and mass consumption, lacks any expla- 
nation of how the stabilization of the world economy after 1945 made 
possible ths accumulation regime’s consolidation and proliferation 
throughout Westem capitalism.* 


The Internationalization of the British Economy 


To analyse any national capitalism outside a perspective on the world 
economy irformed by Marx’s theory of crisis would be mistaken. It is 
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doubly so in the case of so internationalized an economy as the British. 
The genuine peculiarities of British capitalism are twofold. First, the 
simple and obvious fact of priority, of having been the first capitalist 
economy, a transformation initiated in agriculture but then spreading 
to industry. Second, the extreme dependence on the world economy of 
British capitalism, whose expansion was inextricably bound up with the 
conquest of empire in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. In these two features lies the answer to Anderson’s tacit 
challenge to his critica, to come up with a better explanation of British 
decline than his own (pp. 20—21). Faced in the late nineteenth century 
with the rise of new industrial capitalist powers such as the US and 
Germany, Britain suffered from what might be called the disadvantages 
of priority, in particular vast accumulations of capital in relatively 
backward technologies and a financial sector geared primarily to over- 
seas investment. Anderson accurately characterizes the problems posed 
for Britain as ‘the historical first-comer’ (pp. 71-72); as he observes (p. 
44), Hilferding had noted them in Finance Capital, Trotsky drew the 
political conclusion—that the US would supplant Britain as the dominant 
imperialist power—in Where is Britain Going? and other writings of the 
19208.77 


Historical priority cannot, however, explain Britain’s precipitous post- 
war decline. Here the decisive factor is provided by the international 
orientation of British capitalism. Every major capitalist class experiences 
a tension between sustaining its national economy and engaging in 
the world market. The relative weight, however, of its international 
involvements distinguishes British capitalism—aptly described by 
Andrew Gamble as ‘the world island’®—from all its major rivals. 
Perhaps the most important episode in post-war British economic 
history consisted in the successive decisions by the 1945~51 Labour 
government to sustain Britain’s international rôle through the American 
alliance, with all the foreign military commitments this entailed. Already 
by the late 19508 intelligent bourgeois commentators were pointing to 
the disastrous consequences for British competitiveness of the Attlee— 
Gaitskell 1951 rearmament programme, which diverted into military 
expenditure a proportion of national income second only to that of the 
US at a time when Germany and Japan were building up colossal rates 
of productive investment. 


Elements of such an explanation are present in ‘Figures’ (e.g. pp. 55— 
57). However, they co-exist with a tendency to identify the international 
dimension of British capitalism with the City, itself conceived as the 
stronghold of the rentier and the middle-man. The implication is that 
British capitalism is deeply divided along the lines international/City 
vs. national/manufacturing. Thus: ‘precisely the success of the peculiar 
British form of financial and mercantile capital on a world stage has 
prevented it from acting as the central nervous system of corporate 


D See L Trotsky, Writeags ow Priem, 5 vols., London 1974, esp. I and IL 

D A Gamble, Britees st Dacha, London 1981, ch 2 

D See, for example, A Shoafield, Brazi Eromeaec Podyy sauce the War, Harmondsworth 1959, cha. 2, 
3 and 5 For a general discussion of the rôle of aons expendimre m post-war capetalumn, sec Harmen, 
Explacmag, ch 3 
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manufactu:ing at home.’ (p. 71) This opposition is strongly, and rightly, 
contested by Barratt Brown. It leaves out of account the international 
significano: of British iadxstrial corporations. Much of the global activity 
of British capital consists not in the kind of ‘intermediation’ emphasized 
by Ingham and Anderson but in the ownership and control of productive 
resources. [n 1985 British overseas assets were divided between {73.2 
billion in direct private investment and £71.9 billion in portfolio 
investment.” British industrial capital is not co-extensive with manufac- 


turing industry in Britain. 


It is nevectheless true that the 19808 have seen an enormous and 
international expansion of the financial sector, of which the City has 
been a major beneficiary. London has, for example, the world’s largest 
foreign exchange market, whose turnover in March 1986 averaged $90 
billion a dzy.” Anderson is quick to see this development as simply a 
parasitic phenomenon: ‘Under Thatcher, the City has boomed as never 
before: bu never so much as an enclave rather than an engine of 
British captalism as a whole’ (pp. 69-70). Here again he ignores the 
involvemect of British industrial companies in the surge of financial 
speculation. These corporations did not respond to their greatly 
increased p ofits in the mid 19808 by expanding their productive capacity 
in Britain. Most invested abroad. Some built up huge cash hoards, like 
GEC’s famcus £1.8 billion cash mountain. One—BP—even set up its 
own banking subsidiary. All eagerly participated in the world bull 
market. Th: net acquisition of financial assets by British industrial and 
commercia. companies in the first three quarters of 1986 totalled £9.3 
billion, compared with £2.6 billion in the whole of 1985.¥ 


A Global Crisis 


The impor ance of appreciating the international character of British 
industrial capital and its financial activities becomes clear when we 
consider th: suggestive final pages of ‘Figures’. Here Anderson points 
to the emergence in the US economy of the British pattern of declining 
competitiveness and increasing internationalization and detects ‘perhaps 
the signs of its ultimate generalization throughout the advanced capital- 
ist world’ (pp. 76-77). His remarks are highly compressed, and could 
be taken (possibly were intended to be taken) as signalling the conver- 
gence of p e-modern Britain and post-industrial America, perhaps as 
part of a roassive global shift of productive capacity to the newly 
industrializ og countries of what can no longer properly be called the 
Third Word.¥ This would be unfortunate. 


Certainly Western capitalism in the mid 19808 was gripped in a frenzy 
of speculation, manifested in soaring values on the world’s major stock 
exchanges znd accelerated by the formation of a global securities market, 
of which Landon’s Big Bang was merely an aspect. The bull market, 


® P. Green, ‘Bri sh Caprtaliam end the Thatcher Year’, [etermeteenel Sectakcw 2°33 (1997), p. 47. This 
amcik n a comp ehensive and convincing toalysis of the contemporary Botsh crisis. 

1 Fana Tiwa (beremafter FT), 210 August 1986 

3 FT, 13 Apnl 987 

DN Harm, Th Esd of the Therd World, Loodon 1986 
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with its typical accompaniments of a boom in take-overs and real estate, 
was on a sufficient scale to worry even the normally calm Fiwencial 
Times, which complained in the spring of 1987 that ‘[f]inancial markets 
seem to have broken free from real-world constraints and ... are 
enjoying a heavenly dance of their own creation.”4 This ‘uncoupling 
of bourses from economic reality’ has taken place despite the fact that 
the ‘weak world economic recovery that began in 1983 is petering out.’ 
But—perhaps most striking of all—the biggest surge in share values 
took place in the world’s most successful major industrial economy, 
Japan. ‘As for Tokyo,’ the same article claimed: ‘even the hardened 
professionals are beginning to blanch. The market has enjoyed an 
electrifying rise since 1985;—the period during which Japanese industry 
has been hammered by the appreciating yen. Dividend yields are now 
negligible and many stocks are selling at seemingly ludicrous multiples 
of earnings.” The Tokyo Stock Exchange by all accounts displayed 
many phenomena supposedly peculiar to ‘deindustrislizing’ Britain or 
America—the shinyixres, young institutional traders generating an enor- 
mous turnover in shares, for example, and high demand for the shares 
of heavy industrial companies whose ageing factories are sited on prime 
office land.” 


The disengagement of financial markets from the circuits of productive 
capital is thus a general phenomenon. So too is the involvement of 
industrial capital in financial speculation.* These developments are best 
seen, however, as consequences of the global crisis of capitalism, rather 
than as effects of cumulative national crises or signs of the ‘deindustrializ- 
ation’ of the West. At their source lies the low rate of profit on 
productive capital world-wide, which in turn makes short-term invest- 
ment in financial assets a more attractive option even for industrial 
corporations.” The internationalization of British capital in recent years 
18 an extreme case of a general response to the advanced economies’ 
common predicament. This is true even of Japan. Direct overseas 
investment by Japanese companies rose by 83 per cent, to $22.3 billion 
in the 1986/7 fiscal year. Evading Washington’s rising tariff walls is a 
chief motive: by 1990 Japanese companies will have the capacity to 
produce two million cars in the US. Britain’s participation in this 
general tendency nevertheless makes it in no sense exceptional. In that 
respect Anderson’s concluding reaffirmation of Marx’s insistence on the 
representative character of British capitalism strikes a sound note, even 
though it goes against much of what precedes it. 


None of this is to deny that the British crisis has specific features arising 
from particularities of historical development or that the crisis here is 
especially acute. It remains essential, however, to place the British 
situation in the context of the general crisis of the capitalist mode of 
production. The alternative is to believe that the left must somehow 


™ FT, 18 Apal 1987 

3 FT, 2 September 1986 

% See, for the US, M. Davis, Prismers of the Aworan Dream, London 1984, ch 6. 

V See, for example, R Brenner, “The Roos of US Keonomse Decline’, Apam the Current, New Senes | 
12 (1986), p 17, ead P. Green, ‘Once Again on the Rate of Profit’, Intermetzemed Secsatsrm 2:52 (1986) 
= FT, 26 August 1987 

» See A Callmicos, ‘Impenalem, Caperaham and the State Today’, [sternetmmal Sciatica 1 35 (1987) 
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take responsibility for reviving British capitalism. This can take vulgar 
forms, as in Neil Kinnock’s description of Labour as the ‘party of 
production’, behind which lies the mythological picture of a deep- 
seated condict between progressive, ‘national’ industrial capital and the 
reactionar~, ‘cosmopolitan’ City.” Further to the left, Leys dreams of 
‘a counter-hegemonic strategy of the left ... capable of securing the 
requisite sdvances in national productivity in a world of competing 
corporate =nd national capitalisms’. Leys is plainly a little unhappy about 
this scenario, which conjures up pictures of a left Labour government 
demanding that its working-class supporters match the productivity— 
and wage-levels—of their South Korean counterparts, for he also 
conjures up ‘an alternative international policy which offers a credible 
alternative: to that world’.4! Much, I suspect, would hang on that little 
word ‘crecible’. What was eminent good sense to the British mining 
communites—no pit closures on grounds of profitability—seemed like 
flat-earth ronsense to Mrs Thatcher and Sir Ian MacGregor. But those 
miners, anı! their brothers and sisters eleewhere—in Brazil, South Africa, 
and now South Korea—are laying the basis in their obdurate, heroic 
struggles cf the os/y alternative to the ferociously competitive, globally 
integrated capitalism that is now taking shape at the end of the twentieth 


century. 


® See, for exar:ple, Bryan Gould’s remarks in a speech devoted to defending wider share ownership 
to a Labour Cr-ordinanng Committee fringe meeting st the Lebour Party conference, Baghton, 27 
September 198+ ‘It 1s ths century-old pnonty for the mterests of those who bold amers as agsinst 
those who make and sell things which us the petnctpal characteristic of Berttah economie pobcy, and 
which s the mun explanation for our comparstively poor econonuc performance We cen make a 
radical policy czparture from pest othodoxy, and strike a major blow for the people we represent, if 
we make n clear thet the next Labour government will give priority to the real economy’ 

üC Leys, ‘Th Formation of Benesh Capital’, nix 160 November/December 1986, p 120 
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comment 
Ernest Mandel 


The Myth of Market Socialism 


We must e grateful to Alec Nove for keeping the controversy to the 
essentials, avoiding red herrings and side issues.! Our debate does 
not conce n the most adequate strategy for assuring immediate rapid 
economic growth and increasing social equality in relatively less 
developed. countries. Neither is its object the cause{s) of the growing 
malfancticoing of the bureaucratically managed economies of the USSR 
and Eastern Europe, and the next step forward for these countries; nor 
is it the determination of the way to break with capitalism in the West, 
or the discovery of some ‘general laws’ governing the transition between 
capitalism and socialism. Our controversy turns only around two ques- 
tions: whether socialism as conceived by Marx—i.ec. a society ruled by 
freely asscciated producers, in which commodity production (market 
economy), social classes, and the state have withered away—is feasible, 
and wheter ıt is destrab/e—a necessary prerequisite for the maximum 
possible emancipation and self-realization of the maximum number of 
human beings. My answer 1s categorically ‘yes’ to both questions. Alec 
Nove’s answer is a categorical ‘no’ to the first question, and a rather 
hesitant ‘co’ to the second one. This does not mean that the other 
questions o which we have alluded are unimportant or irrelevant to 
the debate about the relative weight which should be given to market 
mechanisms bic et suac, in the East and in the West. It is quite possible 
that resolute partisans of ‘Marxian socialism’ as a society without 
commodit production advocate an extension and not a restriction of 
market mechanisms in postcapitalist societies at a given stage, as did 
Trotsky in the early thirties. We shall come back to that question later. 
But it is a diferet question from the one whether a society without 
commodit: production is both possible and desirable. If we don’t 
solve that problem first—i.e. the problem of the gee! of socialists’ 
endeavour —we find ourselves in the unfortunate situation of Louis 
XVIII’s re torationist minister, the Duke of Richelieu, who didn’t know 
where he vds going, but was absolutely adamant that he would arrive 
there. 





1 All references to Nove are to Alec Nove, ‘Markets and Somaltam’, NLR 161, January-February 
1987, pp g&-1c4 
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Market Economy and Economic Fluctuations 


Nove begins by making a statement about the lessons of the Soviet 
experience. He wnites: ‘Mandel asks: is it appropriate to use evidence 
culled from Soviet experience? Yes, there were specifically Russian or 
Soviet factors—backwardness, “bureaucratic misrule”. But there are 
lessons to be learned, concerning (for instance) scale complexity, con- 
flicts between partial and general interest, plan-fulfilment indicators, 
investment criteria, prices in theory and practice, labour incentives, 
diseconomies of scale in agriculture, the influence of user needs on plans 
and on output, the role of regional policy, and so on. While the Soviet 
record in handling these and other issues (including environmental 
pollution) may leave much to be desired, ıt would be foolish to ignore 
Soviet experience because of a prior decision to classify it as “not 
socialist” ’ (p. 99). 


Nobody would seriously argue that one should ‘ignore’ Soviet experi- 
ence because it is obviously not socialist, i.e. has not led to a classless 
society.? On the contrary, one should indeed study that expemence most 
carefully, if only to try to avoid the many pitfalls into which bureaucratic 
mismanagement has led the Soviet economy and society. Our difference 
with Nove in that respect concerns above all the fact that most of the 
lessons he wants to draw from the Soviet experience have to be seen 
within the framework of relative backwardness, isolation and bureaucratic 


mismanagement of the USSR. 


The problem is to determine to what extent the shortcomings of the 
Soviet economy result from the ‘principles of central planning’ in and 
of themselves, and to what extent they are rather the products of 
backwardness and bureaucratic despotism, which can be avoided under 
more mature circumstances. To give just one example: to what extent 
are the famous queues in the USSR the result of scarcities flowing 
weavordably from ‘central planning’, and to what extent are they the 
products of the wrong decision systematically to neglect investment in 
transportation, distribution and agriculture as compared with invest- 
ment in industry, especially heavy industry? Such a disproportion in 
investment is neither economically rational nor an automatic product 
of central planning. On the contrary, it is the proof of immature, 
wrong, lopsided, ‘unplanned’, incoherent, wasteful bureaucratic mis- 
management. It could be avoided, and will be avoided, in a democratically 
centralized system of workers’ management in mature industrialized 
countries, on an international scale. 


This is not at all an argument against drawing upon concrete experience, 
out of some ‘socialist’ (certainly not Marxist!) dogmatism and prejudice. 
On the contrary. But it is an argument in favour of drawing akso upon 
the formidable body of statistical data about consumers’ and producers’ 
behaviour in the most developed countries of the world—and not just 


2 The quesuon of whether one should stick to the classical Marxist (even pre-Marxtst) definition of 


in the USuR—in order to project possible patterns of behaviour in a 
socialist world. Indeed, it is our contention that the boot is on the other 
foot. It is the partisans of the alleged ‘eternal’ advantages of market 
economy, including of ‘market socialism’, who show an obstinate 
dogmatism, a growing blindness to empirical data, in the unfolding of 
the debate about the ‘feasibility’ of socialism, opposing less and less 
relevant trends (esther of the past or of more backward economies) to 
what reall; has been going on in the advanced economies during the 


last forty to fifty years. 


This leade us to another boomerang effect of Nove’s argument. He 
contends that ‘an unregulated market can give rise to large-scale bank- 
ruptcies acd mass unemployment, which are wasteful ways of registering 
error. This is why (among other reasons) I enter into dispute with 
“Chicago” ideologists and those infected with the disease of privatiza- 
tionttis’ (p 103). But why does Nove dismiss more than two hundred 
years of ecperience of attempts at ‘regulating’ markets, all of which 
have failed to prevent periodic economic crises, periodic mass unemploy- 
ment? Why does he hide behind the apologetic formula that ‘an un- 
regulated raarket can [f] give rise to. . . mass unemployment’, when we 
have witnessed that phenomenon in all Western countries based upon 
the marke economy during at least twenty-one business cycles since 
1825 and ere now witnessing it for the twenty-second time? Is it logic- 
ally inconsistent to insist strongly upon the need to draw lessons from 
160 years cf ‘real’ international market economy in the Western world? 


The Limi s of ‘Market Regulation’ 


The fact tiat no market economy has been able to avoid the ills of 
periodic economic catastrophes like mass bankruptcies (mass destruc- 
tion/devalerization of capital/productive equipment), mass unemploy- 
ment, pericdically declining living standards and periodically increasing 
moral misery for millions, is of course not accidental. It is related to 
the very nsture of that economic system. 


Productior for the market is production for seksopa customers, in 
unknown quantities, and with seeeown financial results. Nove contends 
that this ıs not related to the difference between ex ante and ex post 
allocation of overall existing social resources in relation to recognized 
social needs. This contention strikes us as bizarre to say the least. Isn’t 
it precisely che nature of the market that neither producing nor consumer 
units know each other’s decisions in advance, i.e. « priori? But doesn’t 
the axle-producing unit of a car factory know in advance exactly how 
many axles the factory needs for the number of cars it plans to produce? 


When Adan Smith and other classics maintain that the ‘invisible hand’ 
of the mar <et permits supply and demand to balance, they imply that 
this always happens post festum, i.e. a posteriori. If freely formed prices 
were not s.exals for ‘economic agents’ to wodsfy their behaviour, what 
would be heir usefulness for those who advocate market economy? 
But modificction of behaviour implies the need to correct previous decisions 
(to change the quantities produced, to adapt their qualities or product- 
mix, to transform production techniques, to modify labour/fixed capital 
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relations in inputs, etc.)—that is, it implies a basic indeterminacy (uncer- 
tainty) of previously taken decisions. 


Nove states that the car factory’s fisa/ product is, after all, a commodity 
which has to be sold through the market, and that its sale is uncertain. 
Perfectly true. But, far from weakening it, this obvious fact strengthens 
our point about the basic difference between « priori and a posteriori 
allocation of resources, or, if one prefers, direct and market-determined 
allocation. If car sales go down from 2 million to 1.5 million, the market 
has imposed a reallocation of resources. But the market caxsot impose 
the output of 1 million axles or 7 million wheels for 1.5 mullion cars. Inside 
the factory #f ss sof the market which rules, but technical coefficients. 
Allocation of resources flows axtomatically and rigidly from the decision 
to produce x number of cars, does wot fluctuate as a function of inter- 
departmental ‘sales figures’ or ‘profits’. At the level of society in its 
totality, deliberately established priorities likewise rule with « priori 
allocation. From uncertainty, business cycle fluctuations unavoidably 
flow. You caxxot reduce output or introduce revolutionary labour-saving 
production techniques? without causing unemployment. You caswot 
provoke sharp sudden drops in prices (in profit margins and in rates 
of profits) without provoking a number of bankruptcies. All these 
unavoidable evils of market uncertainty are strongly enhanced by 
private property and competition. They make overshooting inevitable. 
Overshooting amplifies the extent of the fluctuations. 


No business firm can afford to act from the point of view of maximizing 
the ‘general good’ or the ‘social dividend’. Under the pressure of 
competition, aX are forced to increase investment ‘when the going is good’ 
(i.e. when the markets and profits seem to be expanding), and likewise 
to red#se investment when a crisis has broken out, regardless of the overall 
effect this behaviour has on the economy as a whole. So we periodically 
move from ‘too much’ investment (near-full employment, over- 
heating) to ‘too little’ investment (massive unemployment). ‘Market 
regulation’, i.e. intervention by the public sector, could only neutralize 
these fluctuations under two sets of circumstances. It could do so after 
they have occurred, in which case they would not have been avoided, 
but only limited in time. The correction could only be effective if public 
investment were a huge—and growing—part of total investment, and 
if the public sector were largely insulated from the consequences of the 
business cycle, i.e. if it were essentially of a non-market nature. The 
second alternative would be to prevent evils like unemployment from 
occurring, by increasing public investment before the decline of private 
investment sets in. But apart from the perverse effects of such behaviour 
on the overall economy—aunless private investment has already become 
marginal—it is imposaible to make an exact prediction about the scale 
and timing of the downturn in private investment, precisely because it 
abstracts from the existence of real uncertainty. 


3 Incidentally, these nearly always imply a substantml medmm-term end long-term merease in che 
volume of ourpat which hes to be sold at the average rate of profit Hence the dual nature of any 
adequate theory of cms (of the business cycle), which has to examine not only value producnon but 
also profit realization, not only the value (labour quanties) stream and structure, bat also the mooctury 
demand (purchasing power) generated by that production stream and its clas stroctare, and the 
proportionate (or disproportionate) relations between them 
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So efficient ‘market regulation’ is just impossible: theoretical analysis 
confirms th: historical record. To want to maintain a sizeable market 
economy w ule avoiding mass unemployment and numerous banksuptc- 
ies is the samme as eating your cake and selling it too. 


Social Prio ities and Limited Resources 


This is all t1e more the case as total resources are always limited. Any 
use of them by the public sector or for non-market purposes of direct 
need satisfaction automatically restricts their availability for market- 
oriented production. Now Nove himself states that ‘health, education, 
(public) housing, posts, urban public transport, environmental protec- 
tion, water supply, street lighting and cleaning, parks, etc., are not 
(should not be) provided because of a desire to make money’ (p. 102). 
If one adds—as one should—cultural and information (communication) 
services anc basic food and clothing to that list, one would already 
cover between 70 and 80 per cent of civilian expenditure in most of the 
industrialized countries of the world, leaving only a minor sector of the 
economy at he disposal of market relations, in any case. It is our strong 
conviction hat for social and psychological reasons of overnding 
importance, basic food, clothing, average housing for all, and cultural 
goods, shoud be included in the list of those products and services 
whose distribution should be based upon need satisfaction in the form 
of use-values only, i.e. should be disconnected from money/market 
relations. 


For thousands of years humankind has lived in the shadow of hunger, 
insecurity, ilness, epidemics, natural catastrophes and fear of sudden 
disastrous d:cline in their basic need satisfaction. There are only two 
essentially cifferent economic mechanisms through which economic 
security can > assured on a long-term basis: either through the accumu- 
lation of lar ze sums (fortunes) of money through individual strife, or 
through a sccial set-up which automatically guarantees each individual 
the satisfaction of their basic needs, independently of their individual 
situation anc effort. The first mechanism fosters social behaviour (includ- 
ing social va ues and, if one wants to use that term, a social ethos) based 
upon competition, egoism, aggression, universal corruption (venality) 
of social life growing alienation, in short the rat race. This is not only 
true in capit: list society, where it obviously reaches its climax. It is also 
true under pre-capitalist petty-commodity production. It surely applies 
to post-capitalist partial commodity production, as the examples of the 
USSR, Easteta Europe and China strikingly confirm. While this might 
be inevitable as long as material conditions do not permit a radical 
withering away of market and money relations, it 1s certainly a social 
evil which iraposes massive physical and mental hardships on millions 
of human beings.4 It also leads to increasing social dislocation and 
global dangers. 


4 The Sunday Tims, 18 February 1988, quotes the deputy chief yusnce of the People’s Republic of 
Chima, Lin Zhun, as seating that m 1987, 5,200 ‘traders of women’ were brought to tral--1jo per 
cent more than ic 1986 — but that figure only represented a fraction of the number operanag So 
you havc white s ivery under ‘market socialism’, and to a growing extent! Is that surprising when 
the average wage s around {20 month, bur the sellers of young girls from impoverished region: and 
strate Into prostr won can get as much es £5,0007 
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At a time when the four horsemen of the apocalypse—nuclear annihil- 
ation of life; destruction of the eco-systems and the biosphere; hunger 
in the Third World; massive impoverishment among the northern 
hemisphere’s victims of the ‘dual society’—are breathing down our 
necks, humankind simply cannot afford anything like the present doses 
of competitive and aggressive behaviour. A social set-up which fosters 
the opposite sthes of cooperation, solidarity and universally applied 
moral rules, in the first place complete disarmament, has become a 
Sint qua won for the sheer physical survival of humanity. Cooperative 
behaviour, i.e. socialism or misery and barbarism, with a palpable risk 
of actual extinction:' this is the choice before humankind today. To 
believe you can foster worldwide cooperative behaviour leading to the 
universal respect of common moral rules, without basic material security 
and need satisfaction, is utopia of the worst kind. To believe you 
can assure need satisfaction through greed, private acquisitive drives, 
universal competition and strife, and simultaneously foster growing 
cooperation, solidarity and respect of universal ethical rules, is again a 
case of having your cake and cating it. 


The same social-priorities argument against market mechanisms applies 
to the case of producers’ private initiatives raised by Nove: ‘Any citizen 
of group of citizens that wishes, at their risk, to provide a good or 
service which they believe to be needed, should be in principle free to 
do so, be able to obtain the required material means and to derive an 
income (profit) if they succeed. That should be an integral part of ther 
tights and freedoms as prodwers, rights which would be infringed if a 
“socialist police” were ordered to stop them. If the goods and services 
in question were satisfactorily provided within the public sector, the 
profitable opportunity would not exist’ (pp. 101—102). One is rather 
amazed that after two hundred years of socialist criticism of wage- 
labour, Nove, following here the liberal (neo-liberal) eredo, fails to make 
the obvious connection between the various mechanisms which enable 
‘free enterprise’ to function in a satisfactory way for wae, a small and 
declining minority that is.5 


The real history of capitalist ‘free enterprise’, with high technology and 
wage labour, is sot the history of more and more people getting the 
‘required material means’. On the contrary: it 1s the history of more 
and more people being cat off from the ‘required means’ of producing 
their livelihood on their own account, and ın the first place from free 
access to land. ‘Free enterprise’ with wage labour for the benefit of the 
few was established by destroying ‘free enterprise’ without wage labour, 
for the benefit of the many. Before economic mechanisms—the specific 

laws of product appropriation and revenue redistribution of the capitalist 
mode of production—nonmalized the reproduction of massive wage 
labour, this came about by violence, war, conquest, plunder, robbery, 
piracy, widespread oppression. The substitution of sosom: compalston 
for direct physical violence does not change the unjust nature of the process, 


3 We jax stress that independent producers and entrepreneurs are now down to less then ro per cent 
of the actrve population in the USA, Brimin end Sweden, and to bess than 15 per cent m several other 
counties 
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all the moze so because economic compulsion itself cannot function 
durably wirhout the periodic intervention of physical repression. 


What was true yesterday would also be true tomorrow. No large-scale 
reintroducton of a real labour market in a socialized, not to say socialist 
commonwealth would be possible without economic and political com- 
pulsion aga nst the mass of producers. As long as these were all gacresised 
an adequat: average level of consumption—the satisfaction of all basic 
needs and < growing level of comfort and culture—neither the means 
nor the incentives would be available for providing the ‘required 
material means’ for capitalist ‘free entrepreneurs’, operating with wage 
labour, as opposed to ixdividual entrepreneurs working with their own 
hands. 


No ‘socialist police’ would be necessary to ensure that rule. In a socialist 
commonweulth, a sum total of social institutions and values would of 
course strcogly condition people against the pursuit of individual 
earichment But the strongest safeguard would be the actual power of 
the free associate producers over all the production units manufacturing 
means of p ‘oduction, their « priori decision to gxarantes a decent mini- 
mum incorie (consumption level) to all. Would-be capitalists would 
have to offer wages substantially above that guaranteed annual income. 
There wou don’t be many offers; there wouldn’t be many takers. Only 
if you destroyed that freedom from want for the great majority would 
you assure he freedom for a few entrepreneurs to have a large number 
of wage lakourers. 


Is this ‘majority despotism’? You can call it that if you want to, as you 
can call all majority rule ‘despotic’ from the point of view of the 
minority. But the ‘hardship’ imposed upon the would-be capitalist 
entreprenecrs would be mild, to say the least, compared with the 
hardships tiat capitalism imposes on the unemployed and the poor. 
They too would enjoy the guaranteed standard of consumption. They 
would just have to forego some additional luxuries. They would also 
be masters >f more and more free time, which they could use for any 
form of incividual or cooperative activity—including production—in 
which they wished to engage. As the alternative despotism of wage 
labour, with its disruptive and destructive logic, imposes much graver 
hardships «nm much larger numbers, ‘majonty despotism’ certainly 
appears a [ssser evil in the search for a just society than ‘minority 
despotism’, including market despotism. 


Money, Ccosumer Satisfaction and Social Priorities 


Nove maintains that market relations could only be eliminated for social 
services anc a few homogeneous goods like water and electrical power 
(p. 102). He ignores our argument that they could likewise wither away 
for all goocs whose elasticity of demand is falling towards zero or has 
even becon.e negative. The fact that there are dozens of varieties of 
bread, or hundreds of patterns of socks, does not make overall consump- 
tion of there goods less predictable ın the light of existing statistical 
evidence. And if their output no longer takes place for profit but is 
based upon consumers’ choices and orders—with public and contradic- 
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tory quality control in addition—the result will be much greater con- 
sumer satisfaction and variety than are current under the market system. 
We can give many reasons for this; we shall concentrate on a few. 


First, under a commercial system, distribution costs are artificially blown 
up at the expense of the consumer, by the fact that the various 
intermediaries each interpolate their profit margins and that advertising 
costs—whose effect is very often to mislead, manipulate and frustrate 
the public—are imposed on the consumers too. Recently, the Belgian 
Trade Association of hotels, restaurants, cafés and bars (HORECA) 
admitted that in a cup of coffee costing 35 francs ($1.00) in a bar the 
price of the actual coffee was only o.5 francs, i.e. 1.5 per cent. Reducing 
the distribution costs to the material outlays and the consumer income 
of those occupied in that sector would make possible a substantial 
increase in distribution units, much easier access by individual con- 
sumers to these outlets, and a greater feedback between consumer 
wishes, distribution access and production variety than under the profit 
system, at less cost to the community. 


Second, under the profit system, it is not the average cost but the 
margin of profit which determines whether a good is produced or not. 
Nove imprudently takes up the question of the publication of New Left 
Review —i.e. of the freedom of the press—which ‘requires the acquisition 
and use of material inputs, means of production that have alternative 
uses’ (p. 102). But surely if the state can today decide « priori to devote 
6 per cent of its resources to the production and administration of arms, 
or if in Nove’s ‘market socialism’ the collectivity decides to devote x 
or y per cent of national resources to education, health, public transport, 
public housing, etc., why should the allocation of resources for a free 
and varied press be left to the market? Why can’t the community 
decide « priori to devote say 0.5 per cent or 1 per cent or 1.5 per cent 
of the available resources to ensure that there are enough print-shops, 
printing workers, newsprint and newstands to give every set number 
of consumers the daily, weekly, monthly papers of their choice— 
with this set number much lower than under present commercial 
circumstances, in order to make possible much greater diversity (plu- 
rality) of the press than exists today? The alternative is precisely a 
growing cxrtailmest of press freedom through centralized control, by 
either big capital, the state, or both. A couple of years ago, the 
implications of the market system for the freedom of the press were 
ominously illustrated in France. A decline in the print-run of hardly 5 
per cent by one of the world’s greatest newspapers, Le Monde, threatened 
to deprive more than one million people of their preferred daily reading. 
Was that really the best way to ensure consumers’ choice and diversity? 


Third, under profit-oriented market production, monopolistic or oligo- 
polistic firms often have an interest in substituting the output of one 
commodity for another, if the second one promises to increase profits, 

ess of consumer preferences, and even if the first commodity 1s 
still profitable. So the consumers might see themselves deprived of a 
wanted commodity just because it is no longer produced. This is what 
has already started to happen with the move from long-playing records 
to Compact Discs. 


@ 
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It is rather siznificant that neither Nove nor any other of the proponents 
of ‘market :ocialism’ has much comment to make on the iwenitabls 
tendency of market competition to cut out the weakest competitors, t.c. 
to lead to monopoly, which in turn leads to competition between the 
monopolies on a higher level, which in turn leads to even larger (today 
essentially multi-national) monopolies. These processes of concentration 
and centralization of capital have regularly accompanied the develop- 
ment of market economy since the days prior to industrial capitalism, 
i.e. for at least four hundred years. Can that practical experience of 
‘actual existiig market economy’ be dismissed out of hand™ It is just 
not true that market relations ensure greater consumer sovereignty in 
a richer community, once basic elementary needs have been satisfied. 
The very opposite is the case. 


Nove again ind again makes the point that ‘money ... provides an 
indispensable measuring rod, for assessing . ... the intensity of wants’ 
(p. 103). But does it really? Even from the individual’s point of view, 
the proposition is dubious, to say the least. If one spends additional 
income on a more expensive holiday rather than on a piano for one’s 
child, this is = function of many factors, in which the cost of production 
of different goods plays rather a key role. 


If the propo ution is already dubious at a micro-economic level, ıt is 
thoroughly wrong from a macro-economic point of view. As long as 
purchasing p »wer—agegregate demand—is sasqually divided, output will 
go where the more money and the quicker profits are to be found, not 
where want s more intense. Surely, nobody will seriously argue that 
the need for second residences 1s more intense than the need for housing 
of the homeless. Yet second residences (and luxury houses) are built on 
a large scale. while there are still millions of homeless in the richer 
countries, nct to speak of the rest of the world. And what about the 
‘intensity of 1eed’ for food among the Third World’s hungry people, 
as against the need for a second television set or home computer among 
the affluent middle classes of the West? Yet far more resources are 
devoted throigh market mechanisms to satisfy the latter need than the 
former. 


If the propo: ition is wrong in macro-scosomic terms, it is even more 
wrong from a macro-secia/ point of view, which aggregates aX social 
costs of certan allocation choices imposed by market forces, and their 
implications for various siwaltaneonsly existing wants, Le. raises the problem 
of social prio ities. Here, money is wof a rational measuring rod—ualess 
we accept the ultimate inhuman logic of monetary ‘cost-benefit’ analysis, 


4 Cases of monopay are on the tacresse with regard to commodities which have to cover key socal 
consumes pceds—tre contrary myth ootwithetending Their mpbcatons and potenta! are ominous 
Prof M F Pertz, wrtmg in The New York Remar af Books, 3 March 1988, reveals that while m 1964 
twelve firms made weccmes in the USA, by 1944 that namber bad shrunk to five The coatraction 
came at a time who advances in molecular biology were leading to the development of vacances 
agant malra, beatros-B, cholera, and other diseases that affect the greatest number of people in 
the world, and when there m a desperate need for a vaccine to stem the ADs epsdemic Thu ocar- 
monopoly postuoc has enabled the few remammg firms to increase the price of a vaccine against 
drphtherm, tetanus sod whooping cough from 16 centa to 10 dollars, a ety-fold increase, using 
various excuses hk: the osmng costs of lugation 
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by computing the ‘value’ of the lives and deaths of thousands of human 
beings based upon the capitalization of their future ‘earnings’ (including 
those of children whose future professions are still unknown). 


The most devastating example in that respect is the privately owned 
motor car which, as a means of transport between home and workplace, 
home or shopping centre, is a source of economic waste of monstrous 
proportions.’ Here you have a fleet of tens of millions of cars with four 
or five seats, but which only transport one or two persons each, which 
do not run more than one to two hours a day and obstruct our cities 
for eight, nine or even twenty-two hours, making traffic slower and 
slower if not paralysing it altogether, and simultaneously polluting town 
and countryside under an increasingly murderous cloud of poisonous 
exhaust. In addition, this irresponsibly and unprofessionally conducted 
fleet is an instrument of mass murder on a scale only comparable to big 
wars. In fact, in the last three decades more people have been killed 
and maimed worldwide by the motor car than in the whole of World 
War II8 


Would it not be preferable from a wacro-social point of view, to have 
the thoroughfares of all cities covered by a fleet of small buses passing, 
say, every three minutes, which would guarantee all prospective passen- 
gers a comfortable seat and reduce parking problems and pollution to 
ten per cent of today’s levels—especially if they were electric buses— 
and would reduce energy expenditure by the same order? And would 
not such a needs-satisfying system cut across the so-called ‘acquisitive 
instinct’ if it was free of charge for all citizens, i.e. if the community 
decided a priori to allocate two or three per cent of its available resources 
to guaranteeing that free service to all? How many people would, 
under these circumstances, still buy private cars and pay privately for 
petrol? You wouldn’t need any ‘police’ to ‘forbid’ such purchases. Cost 
comparison for the consumer would do the job for for the majonity, 
and prohibitive parking tickets would also contribute. 


Even if this was accompanied by diseconomues of scale in the output 
of buses and cars, and even if publicly owned factories were micro- 
economically less efficient than today’s private auto corporations—an 
assumption which we do not consider proven at all-—the operad/ results 
from this radical reduction in the daily mad rush towards polluting 
immobility would still imply a huge saving ın material resources and 
human lives. Consumer satisfaction—1.c. need satisfaction—would be 
on the rise. Money would play exactly the opposite of the role generally 
attributed to it: that of a deterrent, not a stimulant. Again: by what 
right would any tyrannical advocate of ‘market socialism’ forbid a 
community to decide by majority vote in favour of such a free, comfort- 
able and efficient public transportation system, administered in a largely 


7 The privately drrven car is an instrament of sntooomy (freedom) in the realm of lewsore, But this | 
funcnoa can be fulfilled by a fleet of cars not pervately owned bat pat at the disposa! of those who 
actually use them mbes they seed thew This would ell involve a bug macro-ecooomse reduction of 
resources devoted to that function 

© A splendid overall soctalwe cripque of the pervate motor car 3 given in our foend Winfred Wolf's 
maguu opas E:mubaha ued Antobain, Harmbarg 1987 
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decentralizec communal way, and needing no pyramidal bureaucracy 
whatsoever, or certainly far less than the huge monopolies of today? 


Utque Tertiam Datur! 


Contesting that there is a viable and desirable alternative to both 
bureaucratic centralization and ‘market socialism’, Nove rejects the 
‘tertium datur’ on the grounds that centralized allocation- of resources 
(essentially material inputs) is unavoidable in a contemporary economy: 
‘Even quite simple products require large numbers of sometimes highly 
specific inpurs, and how can one ensure that the meetings of delegates in 
respect of each of thousands of inputs result in input—output coherence, 
without a hierarchical pyramid of authonty—unless inputs can be 
purchased and the pyramid rendered unnecessary? Ales, tertinw non 
datur. This is just a return to square one, as if all the previous discussion 
had not take: place at all. 


In the first lace, the market does sof automatically lead to ‘input- 
output coher-nce’. Overcapacities and scarcities exist side by side period- 
ically. The la-ter explode into booms, the former into busts. Economic 
fluctuations, tied for two centuries to the ‘actually existing market 
economy’, art proof of huge ‘input-output’ iwcoberences. 


In the seconc place, most of the ‘thousands’ of inputs are not dependent 
upon price finctuations. ‘Purchasing’ is only formal, not choice determi- 
ning. Inputs are made to order, generally with no price competition at 
all, and are d--pendent on previously established technical specifications. 
Only in the ase of grave failure (bad quality, non-respect of delivery 
times, flagrart overcharging) will there be any serious dispute. 


In the third place, cenfra/ allocation of resources—which is indeed 
unavoidable—is not identical with dstas/ed allocation, as little as decentra- 
lized allocation is identical with allocation as a function of price fluctu- 
ations, i.e. trrough the market. Nove does not answer our argument 
that articulat.d self-management is perfectly possible. A sational (or 
international’ congress of delegates only has democratically to decide 
what part oz GNP is devoted to each of say twenty or thirty key 
industnal-social branches, choosing between different coderent input— 
output vanar ts.? Then it delegates more detailed planning of, say, the 
steel or leath'r industry or education to representatives of these indus- 
tries and services gathering in other congresses (including consumer 
representativ: s). These then delegate still more detailed decisions to 
regional, loc:1 and enterprise councils. Alternative demands on limited 
resources are xsither ignored mor bidden. They ate democratically settled at 
different levels No rigid hierarchic structures arise from such institutions. 
This express.y guarantees producer/consumer sovereignty—1.e. self- 


? How such socal poonnes impose themectyes even under capitalem ss stnkingtly revealed by the 
current preparstoc, for the ‘free common market of 1992’ among twelve nations of Western Europe 
They concern emeng other things the establishment of 300 ‘intemal market directives’ which will 
gover the daily l| es and commerce of 350 million people, involving such diferent phenomena as 
vetermary cootrok, coemenecs, pesticides, cranes, the quantity of water, the depth of tread im 
tyres, lorry weight, toys’ safety, Lfe insurance, car exhausts, asbestos pollution, mobile telephones, 
lawnmower noue, osurance regulations, educational quabficanons, etc, etc 
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determination, freedom in the real sense of the word—against both the 
tyranny of blind market forces and the tyranny of arrogant technocrats 
or bureaucrats. Surely this is entirely feasible?! Would it lead to 
excessive politicization? Perhaps. But politicization in a free society, 
with political pluralism, free access to the media, constant publicity and 
pablic control, is certainly a lesser evil than huge waste as a result of 
massive unemployment or bureaucratic mismanagement. 


Alec Nove’s belief in the need for ‘market socialism’ arises in part from 
the idea that the self-administration of citizens in a complex modern 
economy is somehow unrealistic. But the socialist argument for self- 
administration presupposes ancillary social conditions not considered 
by Nove: freely available higher education, a radical shortening of the 
working week, a diffusion of information technology among groups of 
producers and consumers, wide access to the media of communication. 
Conflicts of opinion and interest would no doubt still arise but that is 
why socialists must be committed to a pluralist democracy. 


The issue becomes clearer if we go back to the basic definition of 
exploitation as institutionalized inequality. The proponents of ‘market 
socialism’ generall¥ concede that market relations will systematically 
generate inequality; indeed in the Soviet Union and China today are to 
be found advocates of marketization who proclaim the necessity of 
inequality, often doing so with even less qualification than Alec Nove. 
In the final analysis exploitation means that many have to work long 
hours so that a few can consume more and live better. The majority 
have to be coaxed into consenting to exploitation. If they gradually see 
through the coaxing, they have to be coerced. If they end by rebelling 
against ‘purely economic’ coercion, then they have to be persuaded by 
extra-economic coercion. That is how the state arises in the service of 
exploitation. So we can conclude with a warning. Some opt for ‘market 
socialism’ out of ferocious opposition to bureaucracy. But they are fated 
to end up reinventing the state as an apparatus of repression, set apart 
from the mass of citizens. Those who believe that the withering away 
of commodity production is utopian, will find themselves forced to 
conclude that the withering away of the state is utopian too. 


Of Human Freedom 


Here we are back at the heart of the debate. It is our contention that 
this essentially concerns not the greatest possible economic efficiency 
(is that measurable at all, without a much more precise definition than 
economists generally offer?) but the greatest possible human freedom, 
or emancipation from externally imposed constraints on individuals, 
whether these are economic or political or socio-cultural. It is a debate 
about self-determination as žbe goal of human existence. 


™ The computer age— c. the third technological revoludon—grmarly facilinares workers’ management. 
‘In a manufacturing plant, you suddenly have information m the bands of the people who ron the 
machines, :t’s no longer reserved for people two or three mogt up the hierarchy’, Mr Eberle (Proctor 
& Gambie’s former vice-president of maonfectning) said “The first-level sxpervisors don’t appreceete 
the power of this mformanon until t gets m the workers’ hands. Then their reststance i5 enormous’ 
(Internatsonal! Herald Trobam, 15 February 1988) 
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It is self-evident for us that without satisfaction of the basic human 
needs for aL, freedom and self-determination are impossible. Economic 
efficiency af a means to guarantee the satisfaction of these basic needs 
without distinction or discrimination, therefore makes perfect sense 
within that conceptual framework. But as a permanent goal of human 
endeavour superimposed upon all other considerations and motivations, 
it becomes rrrational and increasingly self-defeating. 


So the real debate turns on this precise question: once basic needs are 
satisfied, should the goal of the greatest possible economic efficiency, 
regardless at its individual and social costs, continue to reign supreme, 
or should it be subordinated to such goals as a radical reduction of the 
working week (the working time during the whole adult life), a radical 
reduction o` the social division of labour between administrators and 
administrated, an explosive expansion of creative leisure, the safe- 
guarding of the natural environment, the struggle against physical and 
mental afflictions, etc? 


Those who contend that all this is utopian are in reality saying that 
humankind .s condemned to submit to the tyranny of ‘objective econ- 
omic laws’ and social inequality under whatever circumstances. They 
add that a refusal to accept these constraints would lead to unacceptably 
low standarcs of need satisfaction. This is just a rehash of the superstition 
of original sin. Linked to that prejudice there is the myth of the boso 
economicus, ~vbich is nothing but an attempt to generalize for human 
existence throughout time and space what is the behavioural pattern of 
competitive bourgeois (big ones and small ones), acquired relatively 
recently in human history. There is no scientific basis for such 
contentions. 


“Marxian socialism’ as both Nove and myself understand it means just 
that: the emancipation of the freely associated producers from the 
obligation to Use material and human resources according to some ‘eternal 
economic laws’. It is a society in which these producers/consumers 
freely determine their priorities, social as well as economic. If they want 
to forego th: second television set in exchange for more leisure or less 
strenuous amd less monotonous work, they have the perfect right to do 
so. Nobody should dictate these preferences to them, neither markets 
nor experts, nor scientists/philosophers, nor charismatic leaders, nor 
parties, all o- whom history has proven to be anything but omniscient. 
But they shculd have the nght to make these decisions freely, by the 
light of theiz own consciousness and sensibility. That is what human 
freedom is all about. That is what socialist planning is all about. 
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The Last Intellectuals 


The 19808 nave not been good to American intellectuals of the Left. 
The election of Ronald Reagan brought neo-conservatives to power, 
and with them a host of new institutions—most notably, the Heritage 
Foundation and the American Enterprise Institute—that set about 
rewriting tie intellectual agenda. In the ensuing debate about the 
purposes ard failings of American education, the New Left found itself 
the principsl scapegoat. Johnnie can’t read, Susie can’t write, Dick and 
Jane havent a clue when the Civil War took place or why tea was 
dumped int Boston harbour or what books make up the Great Tradi- 
tion. A semi literate citizenry was graduating from America’s high schools. 
Blaming ths on the 1960s was easier than teaching Susie to write or 
Dick to think. But then, the debate was not really about education. At 
stake was the meaning of Americanism, the subversion, as the Right 
saw it, of young minds by liberal ideas of pluralism, individualism, and 
equality. To the chagrin of neo-conservatives, young Americans knew 
more about Sojourner Truth and the slaughter of the Indians than about 
Teddy Rocsevelt’s rough-riding imperialists and America’s manifest 
destiny. Kids like these would never fight the next Vietnam War. 


With Allan Bloom’s Closing of the American Miad,' trashing the New 

Left has become a suburban pastime. Thirty-eight weeks (as of 1 March) 

on the Nes York Times best-seller list, the book takes its readers on a 
journey through the highways and byways of philosophy to prove what 
Americans ilready know: that the New Left destroyed the university 

as an ivory tower of intellect. Bloom has splendid credentials for his 

role as a Jeremiah of the Reaganite middle class. He 1s a professor at 

the University of Chicago, co-director of its John M. Olin Center for 
Inquiry int» the Theory and Practice of Democracy. Before that, he 
taught philosophy at Cornell University. With four books to his credit 
(never minil that three are translations), he is Middle America’s image 

of a blue-rbbon scholar. Bloom’s bnef 1s simple: cultural relativism, 4 
which has rushed to fill the intellectual vacuum created by the student 
rebellions cf the 1960s, has ‘extinguished’, as he puts it, ‘the real motive 
of educatio 1, the search for a good life.’ 


1 Allan Bloom, “he Cleseey of the Amerxan Mmd, foreword by Seu! Bellow, New York 1987 
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Bloom’s rather ascetic good life, a philosopher’s symposium of the elect, 
won’t appeal to many of his readers. But what is seductive is the way 
Bloom represents—or misrepresents—its demise. In the opening and 
closing sections, he rounds up the usual suspects: radicals in the civil 
tights movement, who ‘succeeded in promoting a popular conviction 
that the Founding was, and the American principles are, racist’; the 
‘advanced Left,’ which, in advocating individual self-fulfilment, made 
‘country, religion, family, ideas of civilization . . . [lose] their compelling 
force’; rock music, which exalted sexual desire at the expense of love, 
eros, shame, and parental authority; black power, which gave ‘the license 
for a new segregationism.’ But Bloom reserves his harshest words for 
feminism, which not only SE the ‘vitality of classic texts’ (by 
declaring that ‘aX literature ... is sexist”), but in advocating equality, 
demystified sex relations and gave us ‘reproduction without family.’ 


Bloom’s method is as loose as his prose. His book has no footnotes, 
and most of the time he doesn’t bother to indicate sources. But what 
makes his claim to truth so spurious—and so appealing to readers who 
equate feminism with unisex toilets and affirmative action with keeping 
white males out of medical school—is the way he rewrites history to 
reinforce old prejudices. The most egregious instance of this 1s his 
treatment of racism. Bloom baldly states that ‘racial justice is an 
imperative of our theory and historical practice.’ “Under pressure from 
students the Founding was understood to be racist, and the very 
instrument that condemned slavery and racism was broken.’ Obviously, 
Bloom hasn’t read the Constitution too closely, or not at least those 
provisions—the three-fifths clause, the fugitive slave clause, and the 
African slave trade clause—that directly or indirectly made the entire 
country complicit in maintaining the stability of the slave system. His 
discussion of the effects of McCarthyism is equally specious. In major 
universities, he asserts, the ‘barbarians’ had ‘no effect whatsoever on 
curnculum or appointments. The range of thought and speech that 
took place within them was unaffected.’ This may have been true at 
some institutions, including Bloom’s alma mater, the University of 
Chicago. But as Ellen W. Schrecker makes clear in No Isory Tower: 
McCarthyism and the Universities? McCarthyism on campuses of the 19508 
is no myth: at scores of institutions, professors were dismissed and their 
colleagues pressured into conformity. To state, as Bloom does, that 
‘professors were not fired, and they taught what they pleased in their 
classrooms,’ is simply to falsify history. But Bloom is not interested in 
the Right’s suppression of intellectual freedom, only the Left’s. 


Again and again, Bloom returns to the seminal event of his adult life: 
the student rebellion at Comell in 1969, when gun-toting adherents of 
black power and thousands of white allies turned the university over 
to the ‘mob’. For Bloom the consequences of that takeover—a symbol 
for student uprisings throughout the country—were tragic. Standards 
were lowered; requirements abolished; the distinction between educated 
and uneducated levelled. The entire American educational structure 
collapsed. The sins of the sixties had lasting effects. In today’s 
classrooms, Bloom writes, students ‘are unified only in their relativism 


2 Ellen W Schrecker, No Ivory Tomer: AdcCertipeser and the Unerersetes, New York 1986 
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and in ther allegiance to equality —moral imperatives that constitute 
the sole claim to virtue. Truth has no meaning; absolutes are greeted 
with horrcr. ‘The point is not to . . . really be right; rather it is not to 
think you are right at all.’ 


As Bloom iimself admits, relativism has a long history. The Enlighten- 
ment made it a touchstone of modern thought, and it is embedded in 
the tradition of heterodoxy that began with Renaissance humanism. 
Bloom doesn’t reject the Enlightenment (which, after all, gave rise to 
his belovec university), but he is determined to prove that absolutism 
in thought and elitism in social practice are compatible with its theory 
of natural nights. This he never quite manages. Craving heroes, he trots 
out Homer, Buddha, and Achilles, as if these real and imaginary figures 
were the makers of civilization. And again and again, he rues the 
absence of an aristocracy, as if inherited privilege were a condition for 
free thouglt and the existence of an intellectual elite. The contradictions 
don’t trouble him. Nor is he troubled by the political implications of 
his argument: the buttressing of mght-wing ideology and plutocratic 
privilege. 


The book’. populanty stems from a widespread sense that American 
education Las failed. Professors stunned by students incapable of writing 
a term paper, suburban parents who cannot understand why their 
children can’t read (even as they park them in front of a television set 
for six houzs a day) are mesmerized by Bloom’s combination of apparent 
erudition aad simplistic Reaganite solution (a retum to the Great Books). 
But the book’s success also reflects a more disturbing phenomenon. The 
19608 have passed into history. The wounds they opened, however, 
continue tc fester. Just as society at large has yet to come to terms with 
the vast social changes of that decade, so on campuses there are many 
who yearn to turn back the clock to the ivied eden of the 19508. “We 
are two oactons,’ Vag says at the end of John Dos Passos’s USA. At 
today’s unversities, Left and Right gaze at one another across an 
unbridgeakle divide. 


Not all those who blame the New Left for the demise of American 
intellectual life, however, hail from the Right. In The Last Intellectuals: 
American Culture in the Age of Academe,> Russell Jacoby, a self-proclaimed 
leftust, gives the theme a twist borrowed from one of the newer theories 
of crime: Hame the victim. Jacoby’s book, touted in recent ads as a 
companion piece to Bloom’s, opens with a question. Where is the 
younger generation of intellectuals? Later chapters refine the question. 
Why haver’t the New York intellectuals reproduced themselves? For 
Jacoby, the answer lies in the academy, which New Leftists joined in 
droves in the 19603 and 19708. ‘New academics wrote books and articles 
with an ey: to their bulk—the findings, the arguments, the facts, the 
conclusion:.’ ‘In their haste, they did not linger over the text. Academic 
intellectual: did not cherish direct or elegant writing; they did not 
disdain it, but it hardly mattered. Most scholarly literature included 
summaries of the argument or findings; the fact of publication far 
outweighec any quibbling over style. These tmperatives increasingly 


3 Russell Jacobt, The Last Intellectuals Aworan Caltare m the Ags of Academe, Now York 1987 
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determined how professors both read and wrote; they cared for sub- 
stance, not form. Academic writing developed into unreadable com- 
muniqués sweetened by thanks to colleagues and superiors.’ 


In contrast to their predecessors, young intellectuals no longer wrote 
for periodicals that addressed a general public. Instead, they published 
in specialist journals read by a specialist public. Eschewing ‘public 
prose’ for specialist jargon, they became invisible to the public at large. 
Unlike Daniel Bell or Edmund Wilson, intellectuals of the New Left 
ceased to be ‘public intellectuals’. In fact, in becoming academics, they 
ceased to be intellectuals at all. 


Jacoby defines a public intellectual principally by where he or she 
publishes—the ‘influential’ periodicals read by 2 general audience. In 
this category he lumps Commentary, Partisan Review, The New Repwblic, 
Harper's, The Atlantic, The New Yorksr, Fortune, The New York Times 
Book Review, and The New York Review of Books. For a radical, this is an 
odd list. Not only does it exclude all radical publications, but it excludes 
even liberal ones—The Village Voice and Mother Jomes, for instance— 
where leftists are apt to publish. (The Nation, another such journal, 1s 
sometimes on and sometimes off Jacoby’s ever-changing list.) What it 
does include are periodicals openly hostile to radical thought (Commes- 
tary, Partisan Review, The New Republic, The New York Resisw of Books) 
or largely oblivious of it (Harper’s, Ths Atlantic, The New Yorker, Fortune, 
The New York Times Book Review). Writers write to get published, not 
to stuff their drawers with pink slips. But only in his last chapter 
does Jacoby even consider the possibility (which he then rejects) that 
exclusion by editors may have something to do with the ‘invisibility’ 
of younger intellectuals whose politics are left-wing. 


The reason Jacoby can’t find young radical intellectuals is that he looks 
for them in the wrong places. Had he cast his net a little more widely, 
he would have discovered any number of publications where radicals 
routinely write for a non-specialist public. A few have already been 
mentioned; there are many more: Commonweal, The Progressive, In These 
Times, Crseaste, October, Art in America, Dissent, Grand Street, Raritan, 
Sigs, Ms., The Advocate, The Drama Review, Performing Arts Journal. 
Some of these are magazines; some are tabloids; several are intellectual 
journals. A few have venerable histories. Many, however, are new- 
comers, with interests and practices that trace their origin to the New 
Left and counterculture of the 1960s. This is reflected in the attention 
paid to culture and gender, the focus, individually, of several of these 
pentodicals. Taken together, they record a sea-change in the content of 
leftist thought since the 1950s—the redefinition of politics to include 
more than world events, and the displacement of literature by the visual 


and performing arts. 


Jacoby mistakes these fundamental changes in intellectual life for an 
absence of intellectual life, and this is the fatal flaw in his argument. 
What he wants is an intelligentsia in the image of the New York 
intellectuals—that tight-knit group of literary men that coalesced around 
Partisan Resiew in the 19308 and 1940s. (I emphasize literary, because 
Jacoby completely ignores those New York intellectuals—Meyer 
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Shapiro, Clement Greenberg, Lincoln Kirstein, Carl Van Vechten— 
whose int-rests centred on the arts of sight and sound.) Mostly male, 
mostly Je vish, and (in the beginning at least) mostly left, the New 
York intetlectuals define the style, practice, and physiognomy of Jaco- 
by’s ideal. No matter that New York has changed, that the social 
and econcmic configuration that gave rise to the group—free college 
education and an upwardly mobile Jewish working class—has ceased 
to exist, cr that most of Jacoby’s heroes have moved steadily to the 
right. No matter that they enlisted in the Cold War crusade against 
Communism, or that the modernism they championed has become an 
ideology cf orthodoxy and the arts they ignored now define the avant- 
garde. Jacoby rues the fact that the New York intellectuals failed to 
reproduce themselves. But he overlooks the abysmal record of their 
behaviour in the 1960s—+the fulminations against the counterculture, 
the denun ‘ations of the New Left, the jeremiads against feminism. If 
the New York intellectuals left no heirs, the fault is largely their own. 


But nothirg can dull their romance for Jacoby. The names spill from 
his pen in 1 litany: Alfred Kazin, Daniel Bell, Gore Vidal (an exception 
to the gereral rightward trend), Sidney Hook, Nathan Glazer, Mary 
McCarthy, Dwight Macdonald, Norman Mailer, Jason Epstein, Lionel 
Trilling, IWorman Podhoretz, Delmore Schwartz, Edmund Wilson, 
Arthur Sc ilesinger Jr. Again and again, he recounts their exemplary 
progress fom the little magazines of the 19308 to the general interest 
periodicals of the 1950s. Honing their skills as writers, they mastered 
the art of the elegant essay and wrote books that counted. But was 
prose the only reason for their celebrity status? Might there have 
been some link between the ughtward drift of their politics and their 
acceptance in the commercial media? Might the other side of their 
visibility Lave been the invisibility of comrades who weren’t anti- 
Communists? In other words, does the stature of some New York 
intellectua’s depend in part on the silencing of others? Taking this line 
of thought one step further, might the silenced generation—rather than 
its noisier counterpart——be the natural parent of today’s younger left 
intelligentsia? 


Jacoby maxes much of the fact that neither he nor his friends can think 
of a single young intellectual comparable to yesterday’s Trillings, Bells, 
and Vidals Well, here are some suggestions. True, the candidates look 
different from Jacoby’s heroes: many are women, some are black, several 
write abort the arts or are artists in their own right. Consider Martin 
Duberman, an academic who writes drama (Is Black America), cultural 
history (Black Moxstain: An Exploration in Community), biography 
(Charles Francis Adams and a forthcoming life of Paul Robeson), and 
journalist ıfor years he has produced a weekly column on gay history 
for The New York Native). Or Edward Said, that very public professor 
who has rvritten one of the best recent books of literary criticism 
(Orientalise’) as well a8 a respected volume (After the Last Sky) and 
many artices about the Palestinians (which have made him persona nox 
grata in many quarters, including The New York Review of Books). 
Or Eric Foner, author of Tom Paine and Revolutionary America and 
Resossirect.on: America’s Unfinished Revolution, widely read volumes inte- 
grating the ‘new history’ within a radical framework. Or novelists Ton 
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Morrison and Alice Walker, black women whose fiction speaks as much 
to subway straphangers as to intellectuals. Or Ortober editor Rosalind 
Krauss, an art critic so well-known that a New Yorker profile (on 
someone else) opened with a description of her living room. Or Paul 
Buhle, that New Left maverick, a founder of Radical America and 
Cultural Correspondence, and author of numerous articles on popular 
culture past and present. Or Richard Kostelanetz, Sally Banes, Cornel 
West, Barbara Ehrenreich, Mike Davis, Peter Steinfels, Lucy Lippard, 
Sean Wilentz, Elizabeth Kendall, Thomas Bender, Kirkpatrick Sale, E. 
Ann Kaplan—all radical, all youngish, all highly visible, even if they 
are ‘invisible’ to Jacoby and don’t publish in Commentary or The Atlantic. 


Many (but by no means all) teach in the academy. The reasons are 
economic. The days of cheap rents and cold-water flats are over, and 
freelance writing doesn’t pay. Or rather, it only pays if what you have 
to say 1s what Comsoissexr or Vogue or Town and Comatry want to hear. 
Trade publishing has also changed. In this age of corporate takeovers, 
trade houses bring out ever fewer serious books. Big names get fat 
advances. The rest get peanuts, or recommendations to scholarly presses. 
And if one has in mind a book that requires months, if not years of 
research, only the steady income and long vacations of a job in academe 
will make the project viable. 


Jacoby devotes a chapter to the effects of urban gentrification, and he 
notes that as early as the 19508 intellectuals like Irving Howe and Daniel 
Bell had exchanged the precariousness of life as freelancers for the 
security of jobs in the academy. And in his concluding chapter, he has 
a lot to say about the dwindling number of newspapers and the 
implications of this for journalists. He has almost nothing to say, 
however, about the way publishing today marginalizes serious writing, 
relegating it to a ghetto of academic and small presses that effectively 
severs it from the general public. Here, as in so many other instances, 
Jacoby blames the victim rather than the perpetrator of ‘invisibility.’ 


It is certainly true, as Jacoby reiterates ad infinitum, that today’s academy 
(like journalism, politics, and business) is afflicted by a veritable plague 
of bad writing. In one of the book’s middle chapters, he makes the 
rounds of the various disciplines, selecting examples of graceless verbi- 
age that passes for prose. Jacoby’s travelogue: makes breezy reading. 
But the method quickly palls, as the pooh-poohing never leads to 
analysis. Most of his examples are drawn from writings of a theoretical 
bent. But Jacoby has no sympathy for the new critical methodologies 
that arrived in the United States from abroad in the early 19708, nor 
does he strive to understand their attraction—the challenge they posed 
to the elitism and political assumptions at the heart of the professoriat’s 
claim to moral authority. In fact, he sees no further than the jargon and 
dense formulas of theoretical exposition. ‘Marxist voodoo’, as he calls 
the language of one text, was the price of the New Left’s home in the 
academy. (Oddly, the only academic journal for which Jacoby has a 
good word is Telos, the epitome of the obscurantist style he elsewhere 
denounces. The far more accessible Radical History Review, on the other 
hand, is never discussed.) 
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To single cut the New Left for abstruseness is grossly unfair. For once 
theory took hold, it largely lost its politics: it became a style emulated 
by the polr ically indifferent as well as by the politically engaged. And 
maddening though it sometimes is to read, critical theory opened new 
vistas. In lterature, it uluminated familiar texts; in the arts, it opened 
up media triditionally regarded as off limits to serious criticism. Investi- 
gating the exchange between reader and representation or the nature of 
sexual difference, it probed the very structure of subjectivity. Literature, 
film, and the visual arts—-to say nothing of feminism—have profited 
richly. But since Jacoby defines intellectual life so as to exclude both 
culture and women, the gains are never set against the losses. 


Nor is he particularly interested in ideas. Rather, what excites him is 
the geography of intellect. Again and again he paints a nostalgic picture 
of yesterday ’s Bohemias: Greenwich Village in New York, Venice in Los 
Angeles, North Beach in San Francisco. Here, colonies of intellectuals 
gathered in coffee houses; poets held forth in bars; painters talked shop 
in hallways) Against this exotic background, thought flourished, and 
the real America, absent from today’s scholarly treatises, came to life. 
But as Jerrold Siegel points out in Bobswies Paris,s Bohemia is not 
necessarily -onducive to the production of literature and art of a high 
order. Jaco sy’s glowing vision of the vanished Bohemuas of the 19508, 
like his romanticization of the New York intellectuals, masks another 
agenda. Enimoured of an older urban reality, he wants to turn back 
the clock—ro a time before yuppies, but even more to a time before 
the vast social changes of the 1960s darkened city populations. As a 
historian, J coby should know that nothing but wishful thinking can 
bring the J:wish working class back to Flatbush, or that one cannot 
write about American intellectual life—even in his utopia of the 19303 
and 1940s—without including blacks. For someone preoccupied with 
absences, his omission of Ralph Ellison, W. E. B. DuBois, and James 
Baldwin frem the list of yesterday’s intellectuals is nothing short of 
scandalous. 


As a histonzn, Jacoby should also know that the rift between America’s 
intelligentsi: and the populace at large is an old story (as Richard 
Hofstadter sointed out twenty-five years ago in Awti-Intellecimalism in 
- American Life). The New Left didn’t create this gap; if anything, it 
hoped to b-idge it. That it couldn’t is one of its tragedies. Jacoby, 
however, p-efers to fault the Left for sins ıt never committed. If the 
New Left tinds itself today on the sidelines of the grand stage of 
intellect, the fault lies in part with the very intellectuals he asks us to 
emulate. History repeats itself as farce, Marx said. In Hilton Kramers 
New Criteroa, a neoconservative review of culture where a brash 
young generation carries on the red-baiting, fag-bashing tradition of 
McCarthyism while blaming the 1960s for every real and imagined ill 
of American life, the New York intellectuals have found their true 
heirs. i 


4 Jerrold Siegel, Sebemear Parts. Caltere, Poitxs, and the Beunderses of Boargoms Life, 1830-1936, New 
York 1986 
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The victory of the French Socialists in the recent presidential and 
parliamentary elections has significantly, and unexpectedly, modified 
the political balance in Western Europe. As the alliance of Gaullists 
and Centrists has foundered on its own divisions, accelerated by the 
offensive of the racist National Front, the attempt to build a new order 
in the image of the radical Right has come to appear increasingly 
confined to its Thatcherite pioneers in Britain. At the same time, 
however, in a capitalist Europe that continues to face structural disloca- 
tion and long-term unemployment, the dominant faction within the 
French Socialist Party has outdone‘its British and German counterparts 
in renouncing even the rhetoric of fundamental change. The new 
government, provoking dissension within the PS itself, has begun its 
term with a further series of concessions over a wealth tax that was 
anyway notable mainly for ita timidity. For the new prime minister, 
Michel Rocard, coalition with fragments of the traditional Centre-Right 
is no longer simply a political necessity but a point of principle, an 
avowal that the Left can have no future except as part of a modern 
Centre for the management of the affairs of French capital. id 


In this issue George Ross‘and Jane Jenson closely follow the history of 
the French Left from the reorganization of the sixties, through the., 
Communist—Socialist rapprochement that aroused widespread expec- 
tations in the seventies, to the demoralizing experience of government 
in 1981—86 and the sequel of defeat and electoral comeback. Throughout 
this period, the marginalization of a Communist Party which once 
dominated the political and intellectual horizons of the Left has been 
the major element in the de-radicalization of French politics, with effects 
acutely felt by socialists ‘elsewhere in Europe. This was a consummation 
probably puraued by Francois Mitterrand from the outset. But Ross and 
Jenson show that the theoretical ossification of the PCF leadership, 
together with its failure to chart a coherent political course, left the 
Party adrift at the critical junctures of the late seventies, eventually 
finding no other resource than to withdraw into itself and suspend any 
“meaningful contest with the Socialists over the direction of the Left. 
For the moment the PCF has managed to halt its electoral decline and 
inch back above ten per cent. But any future advance of the Left as a 
whole, including newer forces to the left of the PCF, will have to base 
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itself on a long-overdue examination of the record of the last three 
' decades. The historic traditions of French ee insurgency seem a 
long way off today. 

In the demonology of the West the figure of ‘the terrorist’ has a cherished 
place, helping to reconcile citizens to the abrogation of civil liberties 
and to conceal the unacknowledged state terrorism ‘of the Western 
powers—the bombiag of Libya by the United States, the British ‘shoot 
to kill’ policy against IRA suspects, the blowing up of Rainbow Warrio1 
by French commancos. Edward Said argues in an eloquent and thought- 
ful article that the term ‘terrorist’ is itself in current usage an arbitrary 
ideological construct, abusively amalgamating resistance to oppression 
with acts of indiscriminate violence. For even the most deluded and 
murderous terrorist groups do not possess a fraction of the destructive 
resources deployed by organized states, or leased out by them to such 
para-statal forces as Renamo or the Contras. The mainstream of the 
Marxist Left has treditionally and rightly held that the crimes of the 
established order do not justify crimes of retaliation, particularly as 
these are likely mer=ly. to perpetuate the reign of established injustice. 
Emancipation must be the work of the oppressed themselves and its 
target must be the structures of oppression; only collective action can 
embody the former and destroy the latter. But besides such moral and 
political principles tere remains the question of the origin and meaning 
of the ‘terrorist phenomenon’, both as reality and as representation in 
- the modern world. Said argués that the alien image of the ‘terrorist’ ia 
itself a by-product of the cultivation of privileged and overweening 
identities by the ruiers of the Western states. Said’s acute reflections 
suggest the links which bind Western culture and its society of the 
spectacle to those te:rorists which it loves to hate. 


Michael Mann’s The Sources of Social Power’, reviewed in this issue 
by Chris Wickham, challenges Marxist historical materialism on its 
own ground by se:king to establish the ecological, logistical and 
ideological dimensions of power as they can be observed in human 
societies from the dawn of history to the early modern epoch. Paying 
tribute to the extraordinary sweep and originality of this work Wickham 
enters a number of methodological and substantive queries, challenging 
in particular the rolc attributed to Christianity in the emergence of the 
Western world. 


The case for the overthrow of capitalist social relations is weakened if 


it solely rests on a demonstration of capitalism’s contradictory and 
destructive nature and neglects to advance the reasons for believing 
that substantial equality of condition is a desirable and realizable 
objective which does not require the sacrifice of liberty or individual 
fulfilment. In this issue Alan Carling discusses four books which, 
in his view, successfully address themselves to the practical and 
ethical reasoning which should sustain a commitment to a socialism 
embodying egalitarian and libertarian principles. 


Finally we publish two interviews which illustrate the critical transform- 
ations and re-assessments currently taking place in the Communist 
world. Branka Magas interviews a leading member of the Communist 
youth in Slovenia while Tariq Ali interviews Yuri Afanasyev, the 
Director of the Soviet Institute of Historical Research. 


We would like to apologize to inland subscribers and all overseas 
readers for the late distribution of the last issue of the Review. This 
was due to the national postal dispute, whose beginning coincided with 
the publication of No. 170. 


Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize has been awarded for the year 1988 to Bons 
Kagarlitsky for his book The Thinking Reed, published by Verso. Boris Kagarlitsky, 
born in 1958, resides in Moscow and is a leading member of the Federation of Socialist 
Clubs. 


The Prize, established in 1969 to the value of £100, is awarded each year for work 
which encourages writings in the Marxist tradition to which Isaac Deutscher was 
dedicated. The Jury in 1988 was composed of Perry Anderson, Tamara Deutscher, 
Fred Halliday, Laurence Harris, Monty Johnstone, Ralph Miliband, John Saville and 
Gerhard Wilke. 


Material for consideration in 1989 should be submitted to: The Isaac Deutscher 


Memorial Prize, c/o Gerhard Wilke, 75 St. Gabriel Road, N.W.2. 
On behalf of the Jury 


John Saville, 
Emeritus professor of 
economic and social 
history, 

University of Hull 


Sponsors: Wolfgang Abendroth, Perry Anderson, Tamara Deutscher, André Gorz, 
Fred Halliday, Laurence Harris, Christopher Hill, Enc Hobsbawm, Monty Johnstone, 
István Mészáros, Ralph Miliband, John Saville, Paul M. Sweezy, Gerhard Wilke. 
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George Ross 
Jane Jenson 


The Tragedy of the French Left 


In 1981 the French Left came to power for the first time in decades. Here 
was a Left which had never made peace with the consumer capitalism of the 
postwar period. The Communists, lesser partners in the new governing 
coalition, remained committed to the socialist transformation of France. The 
Socialists, themselves a mixed bag of political factions, scorned the meliorism ` 
of European social democracy and advocated a rupture with capitalism. More 
radical than any other comparable movement, with a programme proposing 
extensive reformist changes and endowed by the electorate and the Consti- 
tution of the Fifth Republic with institutional strength, the French experiment 
bore watching. Might not these parties, pursuing a tradition of Gallic 
idiosyncrasy, manage to ‘exit the crisis from the Left’? The French Left’s 
experiment with radical reformism was abruptly abandoned in 1983—84 after 
but a brief trial, with results which were in many ways worse than the familiar 
social democratic retreat from rhetorical promises. By 1986, when 
the parliamentary majority elected in 1981 was defeated, one Left had exited 
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the stage end another one, very different, had entered. The first Left’s 
most dedicated and militant elements were marginalized. The Socialists 
had abandoned their earlier radical posture and adopted a technocratic, 
non-class epproach to the management—albeit ‘with 2 human face’— 
of French zapitalism. 


What the French Left lived in the 19808 was the final act of a tragedy. 
As in all tragedies, its conclusion was not inevitable. The logic of post- 
war capita.ist accumulation did not dictate it, as contemporary liberal 
reductionism claims. Nor was it foreordained because of social demo- 
cratic treachery or Stalinist perfidy, to rehearse the Left’s own favourite 
reductionizms. The steps to the tragic outcome of the 19808 must instead 
be seen as a series of mistaken organizational choices which deepened 
contradictions. Like all tragic characters, the leading organizational 
actors, the Parti Comwaniste Français (PCF) and the Parti Socialiste (PS), 
had fatal Jaws predisposing them towards dangerous options. The 
important thing, however, is that there were alternatives which, had 
they been chosen, might have changed the logic of events. 


We will begin our essay with the unorthodox dramaturgical device of 
presenting the later acts of the tragedy first, reviewing the dismal record 
of the Left experiment in its first sojourn in government between 1981 
and 1986. Here we witness not only a catalogue of policy failures but 
also, more importantly, an accumulation of large barriers to any future 
successes, These barriers prefigure the analyses and initiatives which 
President Mitterrand and Prime Minister Michel Rocard are now under- 
taking with the second Socialist government, elected in 1988. In Part 
I, we discass the beginnings of the French Left’s modern drama in the 
19508 and 1960s. At this early point, the French Communist Party is 
the hero making the mistaken choices which set the rest of the play in 
motion. Part III shows how these earlier choices set up a complex duel 
between tke PCF and the Socialists in which the Communists, trapped 
in a situation beyond their capacities to shape in the aftermath of May— 
June 1968 lost their ability to control the PS’s most problematic 
tendencies. Part IV discusses the penultimate actions of major characters 
in the later 19708 which set the stage for the denouement of the play. 
Our conclusions assess the new politics of the French Socialists and the 
much-weakened Communist Party with the 1990s on the horizon. 


I. The Great Experiment of ee Tragedy in 
Triumpa 


Despite th- radical rhetoric and bold promises surrounding the first 
electoral victory of François Mitterrand, 1981 was never meant to be 
1917. The French Left experiment of 1981-86 was undertaken @ contre 
courant, at a moment of international capitalist crisis, and would deserve 
to be judged successful had it moved seriously towards greater demo- 
cratic contol over the economy, democratization of French life and a 
more prog-essive posture in international matters. In what follows we 
will show Low far it failed to achieve even these modest goals. In fact, 
what turned out to be the French Left’s major ‘achievement’ in these 
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critical years was its own transvaluation in less radical directions, as the 
important elections of 1988 made clear. 


Democratizing the Economy 


The programme to democratize the economy contained a series of 
familiar propositions. There would be extensive nationalizations in the 
core, market-oriented monopoly sector which, combined with major 
changes in industrial relations, would allow enhanced popular control 
over the economy. Greater popular involvement, together with new 
elites in nationalized corporations and politics, would foster a national 
mobilization of research, policy intelligence and energy. This, in turn, 
would give France a significantly more dynamic and balanced inter- 
national economy and allow reconquest of the domestic market. New, 
and better distributed, economic growth would then permit an expan- 
sion and democratization of social programmes. 


The vision was classically social democratic, derived from the belle (pogue 
of such visions, the 19408.! It had its peculiarly Gallic, and somewhat 
contradictory, twists, however. For example, there was a large quantum 
of statist and Jacobin optimism that change could be legislated and 
decreed from the centre under the indispensable leadership of more 
moral, more intelligent people at the helm. In addition, it was assumed 
that the 1981 election and legislative reforms to promote greater partici- 
pation and industrial democracy would release a flood of popular 
enthusiasm to push the project forward. 


A burst of reformist activity rarely seen anywhere in advanced capitalism 
since 1947 began immediately following the 1981 election. There were 
nationslizations on an unprecedented scale, plus reforms to strengthen 
union and worker rights on the shopfloor. The government began a 
bold redistributive scheme of demand stimulation. Social programmes 
were reinforced and certain new measures such as early retirement 
and work-sharing were introduced. The promotion of research and 
development, culture, gender equity, and education received new atten- 


tion and bigger budgets. 


After less than a year, however, these reformist efforts had foundered 
in an unfavourable international situation. Preexisting industrial weak- 
nesses, President Mitterrand’s unwillingness to devalue the franc 
preemptively and the effects of American deflation combined to turn 
redistributive demand stimulation policies into ballooning inflation, a 
flood of imports, and international trade difficulties.? In response, the 
Left initially imposed stringent austerity—rignesr, in its words—after 


1 Matterrand’s programmanc pledges are coatsined in Le Mems: Dansers cf Documents, 1’ Eacteon 
Pritedantwlle di 1; aecd-1e mat 1941. They draw heavily on the earher Prape Sacsaksie (1980) which, for 
reasons havmg to do with the mtemal balance of forces im the re, was wotten by canna, the Party’s 
mos left-wing fraction. On its roots m the Remstence-Liberation, see Jean-Pierre Rioux, Ls Quatri 
rhpacblgne, I L? Ardas ef la wecesstil, Pans 1980 

2 The best source on the ecooamuc context of this penod and of the Left in power s Alan Lipeeta, 
L’ Andace ed ? misom, Pars 19%4 Sec also the more cconometrcally informed Alam Fontenesu and 
Precre-Alatn Moet, Le Gemde face è ia crim, Pans 1985 and Peter A. Hall, Goownmg The Ecoweary, 
Loadon 1987 
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June 1982 The franc was devalued, reforms were halted, taxes were 
increased, growth ambitions were scaled back to near zero, and sets of 
measures (including temporary wage and price policies) were 
implement:d to deindex wages from inflation. At first, the government 
was at pains to keep its commitment to redistribute income towards 
the poor. In consequence, both blue- and white-collar middle-income 
earners bore the brunt.’ 


These austerity measures were not enough to stabilize the international 
trade positon and to reduce a comparatively high level of inflation. 
With the I dF in the entryway if not yet at the door, the government 
completed its 180-degree policy turn in spring 1983. Some inside 
the Left coalition—the Communists, CERES (the PS’s most left-wing 
fraction), important ministers and advisers to the President—advocated 
a limited uncoupling of France from the international economy to allow 
a voluntari .tic industrial strategy and buoyancy in the domestic market. 
But these <orces lost out to the account-balancers, centrist economic 
managers «nd modemizers. What resulted was a political sea-change. 
Abandoning a vision demanding significant shifts in France’s domestic 
social compromise in favour of labour and the poor, the Socialists— 
for the Communists refused to follow—turned towards a technocratic 
quest for mternational market share in which domestic social issues 
would be secondary.* 


From late 983 until the Left lost its parliamentary majonty in March 
1986, then reaching a new crescendo around the 1988 elections, policy 
and political rhetoric focused on modernization. Talk of entrepreneurial 
ingenuity aad profit-making displaced a discourse of social equity and 
justice. Fraace’s mixed economy would streamline, rationalize and high- 
technologise itself to slug it out with the Americans, West Germans, 
Japanese and assorted lesser players. Budget deficits would be cut to 
the bone. Mationalized firms would shed tens of thousands of jobs. The 
deindexaticn of wages would cut living standards as well as inflation. 
As a result hundreds of thousands were left unemployed, while huge 
numbers o- young people were unable to break into the labour force 
at all. Wita modernization the Socialists promised, and did, things 
which the Right before them had never dared to do. 


This was more than a simple story of failure. The whole process also 
brought philosophical and programmatic reappraisals, particularly for 
the Socialists. Nationalized firms, originally presented as agencies for 
enhanced worker participation, social justice and collective control, 
were redesignated as multinationals-in-becoming. Thus were the ideas 
of nationalization and the credibility of public ownership undermined, 
quite delib-rately, by much of the Left.5 Similar things happened to 
commitmerts to planning, as many Soctalists began vigorously to defend 


3 Foc facts and mnalyses of these trends see CEEC, Canchet de [deetetses riceste des revemns on France, Paris 
1984 

4 The best account of the conflicts masde the government st this cotcal peocture 1s Philtppe Beuchard, 
La Guerre des dex roses, Pans 1986 

§ Extensive pouitmenon efter 1996 was thus grected zs a step away from dogmanc expermentanioa 
even by many ic the Socahst Party mecif 


and reaccredit the decision-making and allocative rationality of the 
market. 


Nor was the economy democratized by the introduction of greater 
worker and union control. The Auroux Laws, if not mdical steps 
towards axtogesties, began much-needed humanizing changes and insti- 
tuted some additional worker participation in French industrial life.‘ 
The context within which these reforms were introduced, however, 
undercut their potential. Organized labour in France—its most militant 
segments in particular—was declining in membership, influence and 
mobilizing power in the 19808. The unions were therefore not in a 
good position to convert legislated reforms into new strengths on the 
shopfloor. The coincidence of union weakness and changing employer 
strategies quickly turned strident capitalist opposition to the reforms 
into benign tolerance, a good indicator of the real thrust of change. 
Aspects of the reforms which promoted new rights of expression and 
communication at firm level, for example, played into the hands of 
employers secking to engage workers directly in Japanese-style dialogue 
to circumvent unions and promote ‘flexibility’. 


Democratizing French Life? 


The great explosion of joy at the Bastille after François Mitterrand’s 
election in 1981 was partly an expression of hope that the authoritarian- 
ism and bastesr of French government would give way to greater 
accessibility and democracy. And in some key areas the Left was more 
liberal than the Right before it. Legal reform, for example—symbolized 
by abolition of the death penalty and changed relationships between 
police, courts and the public—was long overdue. Some progress was 
also achieved in the protection of women’s rights and the regulation of 
reproduction. Efforts to give regional governments greater autonomy 
from the centre were less spectacular, however, than the billing which 
the Left gave them, since they reflected more a preexisting Left-Right 
consensus on the need to deconcentrate administrative power than any 
movement towards astogestion.” 


The task of democratizing society also dictated major changes in the 
educational system. The Left had few new ideas to propose here. Instead 
it wasted vast amounts of energy fighting the century-old battle over 


§ For the onginal proposals tnd justifications for the Auroux Laws sce Jean Auroax, Las Drews des 
tramit, Paris 1981 and Le Monse: Dessers of Documents: Les Nespeascx dresis des treveslleers (Jane 
1943) See abo Duncan Gelbe, ‘Les Loss Ameax. The Reform of French lodnsmel Relations” to 
Howard Machin and Vincent Woght, eds, Eromesc Podyy and Padecy-AMabang sader the Mitterrand 
Premdeacy, 1981-44, New York 1985 

7 For detuls on decentraleanon sce the arucks by Yves Mény and Cathenne Grémton in George 
Ross, Stanley Hoffmenn and Syira Mslracher, cde., The Adstterrend Experrevest Contmunty and Change 
m Saaist France, Loadoa 1987. 
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fatcité, ultimately failing ignominiously.* This pattern of lost opportunity 
was repeated, to even more disastrous effect, in the area of media reform 
where Socialist modernization of television opened the gates to a tide 
of crass maney-grubbing and political manipulation which may impede 
cultural democratization for generations.’ 


There were, then, few real achievements from the 1981—86 experiment 
beyond some needed liberalization. In particular, despite its earlier talk 
of antogestiot, the Left proceeded in resolutely Jacobin ways. There was 
wo mobilizetion of the people of the Left during these years, none 
of the passion of Popular Front and Liberation which had pushed 
governmen.s beyond what they would otherwise have accomplished. 
The major popular mobilizations after 1981 were agatest the Left, in 
particular around the education issue. Why? No doubt the persistent 
statism and, yes, parliamentary cretinism of the Left—Socialists and 
Communists both—in the decades before 1981 were the most important 
causes. In ¢ modern Jacobin vision the people’s role is mainly to vote 
and, on occasion, to strike or take to the streets in carefully controlled 
ways. In acdition, the demobilizing effects of economic crisis—which 
touched the labour movement most of all —played their role. 


The Left’s record on the most important democratic issue it had to 
face—the rise of anti-immigrant racism and a genuinely menacing 
extreme-Right Frost Nafiexa/—is highly pertinent. Here there was a 
nip-and-tucs race between self-righteousness without leadership (‘we 
are against this and our record is clear ... but let us not do much 
now and hope that it will go away’) and the worst kind of political 
opportunisra. The most important gesture was of the latter kind. The 
1985 electoral reform establishing partial proportional representation 
was presented as a traditional French Left programme to extend democ- 


© Wort large, the mene of deco has to do with the place and role of Cathohe schoolmg—whether rt 
should ext, box rt should be controlled, whether  sbould recerve state aid, etc By the 1980s, 
bowerer, ‘prve schools’ had become major safety valves for middie-chess parents seeking to shield 
therr children’s >srospects for socal mobilny from the effects of deremoratimg pubhc schools The 
Socalen thos vould have been il-scymed politically to sct on the question Once they finally did 
resolve to act, in 1984, general programmatic end poltical failure left the government somewhat 
resourceless Thus, pins the fact thet the legnlenon which the government ultimately proposed 
(casennally drreced towards greater control over parate schoo! curncule end personne!) was mtcheted 
upwards in a mi mantly dew direction by a fraction of the P3 secif, forced a confrontanon m which a 
polincally weak government was simply overwhelmed by a huge coahnon, incinding the pobtical 
Right, which wre able to blame the Left for atrecking human nghts and libernes The largest mess 
demoostration C: the Left penod occurred m consequence, when over a milhon opponents of the 
government's soo! bill massed at Vermulles Mitterrand withdrew the bil not long afterwards On 
the state of the e=bools, see Hervé Hamoa and Patock Rotman, Tas gr’! y amra des profs, Pars 1984 
For a boef, bat. very shrewd, overview of the whole stuation, see Antome Prost, “The Education 
Mactstrom’, m Eoss ct al, The Mctierrand Experiment 

9 After 1981 all tac Left could think to do mrmully about TY was to establish a weak ‘High Authonty’ 
to oversees the public broadcast system, mild progress over what bad goor before. The Right had 
earher carefully wnfeodeted TY to control t. After 1981 the Left toed to do this more gently and 
democnancally. ll of thts was beside the general potent of immovanve new policica, however The 
need to expand 7rench Tv offenogs and the impending Enropeantzation of broadcasting because of 
satellites led lat- r, in 1985, to cynical manrpulanan. Conscious that the Left would losc m 1986, 
Micterrand quic ty granted new private enterpmee franchtees to frends upon whom be thought be 
could rely The notorious Itelen colruml capitalist Silvio Bertnscon:—of Fellini's Gager aed Fred 
fame—was broczht in replete with game shows and borrowed Amencen seres It was oo surprise, 
therefore, that-when the Right remmed in 1986, rt proceeded with equal cynicam 
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tacy. In the specific circumstances, however, it was really intended to 
place the Centre-Right in a difficult coalitional and ideological position 
and thus to minimize Socialist losses in the 1986 legislative elections. 
It succeeded quite well at this, but it also granted the Frost National 
new forums, legitimacy and parliamentary representation. Faced with a 
situation in which anti-racist courage was the only progreasive course, 
the Socialists instead chose to allow the Frost National to survive and 
thrive.10 The fact thet the cudgel of anti-racism was taken up by an 
autonomous youth movement, SOS-Raciswe, with the Socialists staying 
carefully in the background, also said a great deal. The ps clearly 
regarded the rise of crypto-fascist racism as but a minor tactical problem. 


Promoting Democracy in the World 


All Fifth Republic Presidents with workable parliamentary majorities 
have had considerable foreign policy power. And, as de Gaulle demon- 
strated, it was a power that existed to be used.!! But whereas the 
nationalism which nourished Gaullism had roots in the experiences of 
Resistance and Liberation, the foreign policy propensities of Francois 
Mitterrand were born in the Cold War Fourth Republic, when virulent 
Atlanticism was one price of 2 ministerial career.2 The dramatic 19708 
renaissance of anti-Sovietism in the French intelligentsia, a home-grown 
product which flowered during a moment of international detente, 
found its way into the Socialist Party.3 Mitterrand’s earlier leanings 
were thereby reinforced. 


After 1981 France got exactly what it elected in East-West relationships 
and, it must be-said, what its intelligentsia seemed to want. With the 
exception of the early and small matter of the Siberian gas pipeline, 
Mitterrand proved to be one of President Reagan’s most precious 


3 In 1986 the new Centre—Right majority chenged the electoral law back to its pre-1985 form, siber 
with some self-serving changes in constituency boundanes, tod this bad rts predictable cfiect on the 
Frot Noetwaal so the June 1988 leguslatrve clecnocs The FN won but one seat m the National 
Amembly, down from 32 1n 1986 (with Jean-Mane Le Pen himecif losing his seat). The fact that Le 
Pen had previously won close to 15 per cent m the Apal presidennal elecnons meant that the FN 
coatmued to hve, however 

1 We are not saggesting that de Gaulle, a profoundly couservatrve man, was mrerested m using these 
powers for progressive purposes He amply refused to secrifice ns vermon of French national interests 
to Amencen hegemony. On de Gaulle sce Jean Lecoutnre’s bsography, Dr Geull, Volume 5, Le 
Sempere, Pans 1985, cspectally Part I 

H Mirterrend was £ ceotral mirosterial figure in virtually all of the Left—Centre coalition governments 
of the Fourth Republic, demonetratmg extraordinary politcal and doctrinal flexibuliry, excepting oa 
matters of East-West relenons, 

D In the mid-19708 apostate seccsei-beeterds, cx-Macie hke André Glockamann, Mannce Clavel, 
Serge July and Bermard-Henn Lévy, wrongly encouraged by Centre—Right polimeal and publishing 
arcies fnghtened by the prospect of the Left's growth m France and Southern Europe, began an 
tdeologseal offensrve to destroy the pcr and the French Left’s more general behef m socialist utopies 
end to persuede thts Left ther « form of modest Tocquevillesn bberalmm was the appropmate way to 
be progressive AntrSovieruam wes at the core of thts. The campaign began sround the Solrhenitsyn 
affair im the ugsa (which eventuated in the anthor’s transportation to the USA) end then proceeded to 
renew the already well-evewed story of galags, which ‘new philosopher’, as they were called, 
presented as a revelation Centust and neo-Mendease clements in the Soctalst orbit, which bad never 
agreed to the Socahst-Communist allence end its programme, were eager participants m this peculiarly 
French and remarkebly saccesefa! campaign. 
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supporters. One need only remember Mitterrand’s essential role in 
1981-83 in prodding the West Germans to accept the deployment of 
Euromissiles, even at the cost of alienating the German Social Demo- 
crats. There was something of a complementary European focus in this, 
to be sure, since it paved the way for subsequent Franco—German 
military and strategic collaboration, thus helping France to maintain a 
central postion in European defence and other coordination. Still, 
general subordination to the USA meant that France could not take a 
lead ın responding to the beginnings of the Gorbachev era, for example. 
Moreover, he Reagan administration simply disregarded Mitterrand’s 
feeble attempts to limit American manipulation of the resources of the 
entire capitzlist world to keep the ailing US economy afloat. 


Such behav:our in East-West matters surprised few who knew Mitter- 
rand. The Left’s actions in North-South matters were more perplexing, 
however. The Socialist Party was filled with activists whose central 
concems had once been to avoid the imposition of superpower problem- 
atics on Nerth-South relationships and to recast French dealings with 
the Third World, former French colonies in the first instance. And, for 
a time after 1981, Socialist figures like Régis Debray and Jean-Pierre 
Cot continued to claim that American insistence on subordinating all 
issues of tke Third World to anti-Sovietism was counter-productive 
and often cnyust; enlightened societies such as France could take the 
lead in developing new strategies. Supporting such claims, France 
pledged to kelp Nicaragua, to struggle against American cultural imperi- 
alism, to av>id selling arms, and to transform relations of cooperation 
with franco»hone Africa away from clientelism. 


All this was quickly exposed as mere talk, however. US interests in 
Central America came to predominate. The importance of arms sales 
for the baleace of payments meant that France aggressively remained 
in the majoz league of arms merchants. Significant changes in pattems 
of cooperation with francophone Africa were quickly shelved, along 
with propo als for alignment with progressive Third World nations. 
By 1986 French secret agents had sunk the Ræisbow Warrior, while 
French trocps, planes and materiel were propping up corrupt Chadian 
elites. 


Political ard Ideological Failure 


This digest of policy failures is not, however, the worst part of the 
balance-sheet of the 1981-86 experiment. For not only did the French 
Left fall miserably short of even its most modest programmatic aspir- 
ations, but n the process it presided over a dramatic collapse in the 
social, political and ideological worlds which for decades had sustained 
its identity and supported underlying processes of progressive class 
formation ir: France. For a half-century prior to the 19808, for better 
or worse, the Parti Communists Francais had supplied the Left with much 
of its thougat, mobilizing energy and radicalism. The PCF won nearly 
30 per cent of the vote at the Liberation, 26 per cent in 1956 and 21 
per cent as late as 1979. And although the Party’s membership after 
1947 fluctusted between 300,000 and 700,000, it remained by far the 
most power ul corpus of political activists, composed of extraordinarily 
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devoted and selfless wilitents. Through solid work in the 19308 and 
19408 it had come to control the strategic directions of France’s largest 
union organization, the Cosfédtration Générale du Travail (CGT). In theor- 
etical and intellectual matters its positions always commanded respect 
and demanded interest, even among its opponents. 


The period of Left government to 1986, during part of which 
(1981—84) the PCF had ministers for only the second time in its history, 
made visible the collapse of this formidable complex of organizational 
and ideological power. Georges Marchais, Communist presidential candi- 
date in 1981, received only 15.3 per cent of the vote. By the March 
1986 Legislative elections, which returned the Right to government, 
the PCF was at 9.8 per cent (less than the racist Frost National). All told, 
the Communists lost well over half of their national electoral support 
in a few short years, along with a substantial part of their local 
governmental power (traditionally very important in maintaining the 
party organization). The Party’s membership declined to approximately 
half of its late 19708 levels and its internal life became consumed by 
bitter conflict.14 Most importantly the Communists lost virtually all of 
their ideological power. One major aspect of this was that Marxism in 
France, whose fortunes had always been formed by the PCF’s efforts, 
virtually disappeared too. 


The existence of such a strong PCF had always presented the non- 
Communist Left with a complicated dilemma. It could refuse to collabo- 
rate with the Communists, turning rightwards for allies, but only at the 
cost of any reformist pretensions. Or it could deal with the Communists 
and thus be obliged to take their programmatic, theoretical and ideologi- 
cal positions seriously. Historically, the non-Communist Left alternated 
between the two options. But the recurrence of the second, plus the 
persistence of PCF strength during periods when the first was chosen, 
had given the French Left a commitment to class perspectives, a 
marxisant view of the world, and at least rhetorical commitment to 
socialist transformation. 


The decline of PCF power in the 1980s and the connected increase in 
Socialist electoral strength altered this balance of influence. For the first 
time in fifty years, the Socialists found themselves relatively free of 
Communist pressure. This, combined with the policy difficulties in 
government, allowed a retreat from progressive programmes and analy- 
ses which the Parti Socialiste beat with a vengeance. In these processes 
the political discourse of the French Left changed dramatically, and 
perhaps permanently, as the 1988 reelection campaign of Francois 
Mitterrand strikingly showed. Marxism, class-analytical perspectives, 
notions of socialist transition and even stress on equality and anti- 
capitalism were all deposited in the famous dustbin of history. French 


14 Here we are referrmg to conflict between those who came to be called ‘renovetors’, around Petre 
Joquin, who advocated democrammmng the perty end remuming to a strategy of alhance with the 
Soctaltsts, and the party leadership, whsch advocated 2 strategy of nultant antooomy and used old- 
fashioned organteatioas] methods to wipe our dissent. For the ‘renovator’ point of new, see Michel 
Cardoze, Neawees peyage à l catiroeer dx Parts comsenumste frenat, Pana 1987 Fora good demonstranon 
ofthe creatryity remaining tn the pcr, sec Phizppe Hersog, La France pet m ressisr, Pans 1987 
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Socialism, reaching for a maximum of new electoral support and towards 
new centrict alliances, began to preach modernization, flexibility, and 
the comperitiveness of a mixed economy with a human face, world 
market pernitting. The old Left discourse—in which the gap between 
ambitious political goals and the constraints of the real world appeared 
as a problem that could be resolved through voluntarist determination— 
was overwhelmed by the logic of the new International of economists, 
financiers end multinational executives. Real world constraints were 
elevated to rigid boundaries of the possible. 


The Left in government also presided over radical changes in the French 
labour movement. In the 19608 and early 1970s union life had effectively 
divided beween a Left-leaning CGT and the Confédtration Française 
Dimocratigzs du Trasar! (CFDT), the first dominated by the PCF and the 
second, ex—Catholic and syndicalist-estogestionnasre. By the later 19708, 
partisan conflicts had refracted through the union movement, dividing 
the CGT-CEDT union front. The impact of economic crisis on core 
sectors of French industry combined with such divisions to enhance 
union decline. The exception to this decline was France’s third major 
union, Fore Ossrière. Being anti-Communist, publicly non-partisan.and, 
in fact, eager to deal with the Right and capital on amicable terms, FO 
began to gain strength. 


After 1981, despite the establishment of an allegedly friendly govern- 
ment, suct tendencies intensified. Perhaps because of persistent 
divisions, but more likely because of identification with a government 
which seemed incapable of responding to working-class needs, the CGT 
and CFDT continued to decline relative to FO, while the CFDT began to 
pull away from any Left identification to mimic the moderation of FO." 
These manoeuvres changed the balance of influence. Whereas in the 
1960s the CST had been as strong as all of the others combined and the 
united influznce of the CGT and CFDT had been overwhelming, by the 
muid-1980s tae CGT, still marginally the largest French union, existed in 
a more or less equal conflictual relationship with the other two.!6 All 
this, in the short run, made it very difficult for workers to resist 
the effects of deindustrialization, technological change and capital’s 
definition of flexibility.17 The more important longer-run trends 
reinforced tne effects of political changes. The militancy, radicalism and 
class consciousness of French labour had been, in large part, the product 
of organizarions—the CGT primanly, but also the CFDT for a period in 


1 On the interscioa of trade umons and Left parties in power, sec George Rom, ‘From One Left to 
Another Ls Sef- in Mitterrand’s France’, in Rose et al, The Adstierremd Experiment 

4 A few numbecs underline what hes happened As lare as the md-19608 the cor won upwards of 
jo per cent of ests on Works’ Commutines, a good indicatoc of unon strength By 1985 it was 
wiontng, but at 6 per cent Another index might be the sffihanons of elected shop-floor 

Whereas cor strength had, m the 19608, been roughly analogous to its Works Commuttee strength, 
tn 1985 the cgr ton 50 7 per cent, the CDT 24 $ per cant, PO 17 9 per cent and the CGC, a conservatrve 
white-collar unica, 15 6 per cent In membership terma the oot bed 2 4 milbon members in 1975, and 
1.6 milhon m 1e%3 The cept bed 11 milhon m 1975, and 885,000 m 1983, while ro went from 
900,000 m 1975 t 1.2 milhon m 1982 These figures come from two 1987 CRVIPOr working docarnents 
René Moonsux od Françoise Sabdesu, Apprecke quantitate da ceedecaltiore frances, rg¢p—iyts, tod 
Las Effects{s spud sax on Frama, ré9 3-195 

7 That 1985, when the Socahers tamed decisively towands what they called indnstnal modernuxation, 
bad the lowest level of strike activity since the 19508 1 eloquent testimony 
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the 19608 and early 19708. Change in the balance of influence between 
unions had undermined past patterns at 4 moment of ferocious offensive 


against labour everywhere. 


Changes in France’s intellectual climate also contributed. In Is The 
Tracks of Histerical Materialism Petry Anderson opined that ‘in the three 
decades or so after the Liberation, France came to enjoy a cosmopolitan 
paramountcy in the general Marxist universe. ... The fall in this 
dominance in the later seventies was no mere national matter . . . Paris 
today is the capital of European reaction.”8 As Anderson indicates, the 
defection of France’s intelligentsia from any Left project predated 1981. 
Marxism had already collapsed as a viable intellectual paradigm and 
much of the French Left intelligentsia had begun an orgy of anti- 
Sovietism and anti-socialism, as epitomized by the bombastic mediocrity 
of ‘new philosophy’. Particularly striking was the evolution of many 
antogestionnaires who, after advocating decentralized revolutionary action 
in the early 19708, had decided, a decade later, that the solution to 
France’s problems lay in the revitalization of civil society. Proudhon 
and Rosa Luxemburg gave way to Tocqueville and Adam Smith.19 


These major changes in the political outlook of intellectuals weighed 
heavily for the Left in government after 1981. In effect, the silence of 
the intellectuals deprived the Left of important support during its brief 
reformist phase and, when the Socialists abandoned their reformism to 
turn towards modernization, many intellectuals were more than eager 
to jump on the new bandwagon of centrist ideological normalization. 
Perhaps more important, it has always been impossible to imagine Left 
progress without a solid alliance between significant sectors of the 
intelligentsia and the forces of the Left. The ideological and political 
trajectories of the French intelligentsia were in precisely the opposite 
direction. 


Il. Opportunities Lost: 1956—1968 
France Modernizes 


In the late ogee Peance gall had ‘many Of ths T EA 

protected, empire-oriented, and 19th-century society, with a greater 
proportion of the active French labour force (nearly 30 per cent) in 
farming and forestry than in industry. Twenty years later this figure 
had sunk to 15 per cent and by 1975 it was below 10 per cent.” In 
these years France expanded industrially, there were major shifts from 
traditional to modern sectors, productivity vastly increased, and service 


1 Perry Anderson, Is The Tracks of Hrsterscal Mareka, Vermo, London 1983, p-52 

19 Some of the momes are truly croel From virulent rejections of Anglo-Saxon developments in the 
19508 end 19608 the French intelligentes tamed m the 19708 and 1980s to reproducing virtually the 
same mtrillectnal trends for which they hed cacher damned the Amencans end Bansh. One would be 
oaly mildly unchartable in labelling the ‘new philosophy’ es plagiarrred Poppenam and the rediscovery 
of Tocqueville ss borrowed American Cold War pluralism Whether this o another case of first ime 
tragedy, second time farce we leave readers to decide. 

D André Ganron, Herteire dessemqm of scak de ia conquers ripeblge Volume 1, Pans 1985, Table 1, 
p 22, Jean Fournstit, Les Trames pleriecss, Paris 1979, Table 17, p 88 
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sector employment exploded.”! Economic growth was sudden and rapid. 
With the icdex set at 100 for 1938, GNP in 1949 was 109, 333 in 1970 
and 400 by 1975.7 Value-added grew 5.5 per cent annually from 1950 
to 1957, 6 ver cent from 1957 to 1964 and 5.9 per cent for the decade 
thereafter. Changes in consumer habits were striking. The French 
built houses, installed central heating and indoor plumbing, bought 
refrigerators, washing machines, television sets and automobiles at a 
tremendous pace.¥ Imports from the old empire declined from 24.7 per _ 
cent of total trade in 1949 to 6.1 per cent in 1973, with exports to the 
same arcas declining from 38.2 to 9.1 per cent. Imports from advanced 
industrial societies grew from 55 per cent (26.5 per cent EEC countries- 
to-be) in 1¢49 to 74.7 per cent (54.6 per cent EEC) in 1973 with exports 
growing from 47.2 per cent (33.4 per cent EEC-to-be) in 1949 to 75.4 
per cent (5+.6 per cent EEC) in 1973.3 


The political character of France’s voyage to economic modernity 
reflected lcng-standing traditions. Exasperated by the immobility of 
French captal, administrative elites who had developed modernizing 
and strong y statist scenarios for change even before the Liberation, 
after 1944 pushed towards a state-led and partly planned economic 
trajectory. When the Liberation political coalition imploded in 
1946-47 and both Communists and Gaullists became political pariahs, 
the Right and fractions of traditional capital did reconstruct their 
positions. Nevertheless, the absence of any politically continuous 
majority fcrced Fourth Republic modernizing technocrats to pursue 
their strategies through state agencies, bypassing the legislature as much 
as possible. Economic change thus happened more in spite of than 
because of -he efforts of French capitalists.?’ 


The presidentialism of the Gaullist Fifth Republic created greater space 
for technocrats to pursue their strategies through indicative planning, 
industrial policies structured around state incentives and resources, 
manipulaticn of credit and the like. Technocrats were helped, as well, 
by the statulization of a quasi-permanent Centre-Right parliamentary 
majority, v hich guaranteed political continuity and promoted many 

modernizinz Gaullists connected to dynamic sectors of capital. Perhaps 
most impo-tant was de Gaulle himself, a genuinely charismatic leader 


2 Thad, Table 1 ' bu, p 92 

2 Thed., Table 4., p. 206. 

D Ganroa, op ct, Table 1a, p 136 

H Sec Fourssoté op at, Graph 4, p 282, (bouschold equipment, sutomobules), Table 32, p 127 
(vacations), Talte 33, p 130 (boosing) 

B Guron, op. ct, Table 6, p 66. 

% The idealtypcal technocrats were figures such es Frencots Bloch-Laint (who mobiled savings 
mto capetal), Lous Armand (who redid the rulroade), Pierre Masset (who did the same for electncity 
and gas) and, o course, Jean Monnct, who invented the Pies, helped to invent the EBC and, above 
all, managed to benoel Preoch Marshall Pien eid to mfrastructural development while, by and large, 
keeping rt out œ the bands of ministers But sny full lst of entrepreneunel high cavil servants would 
be very long. For soch a catalogue sec Richard Kunel, Capetedescr and the State m Modern France, 
Cambadge 1981 

7 At oaly one pont, under Pierre Mendés-Prance in 1954, did the ‘modemren’ come out of therr 
baresux to prem ot themseives to Prince’s elected depaues and, at least on economic matters, they 
were beaten bac: with great dispatch Jeao-Poerre Rioux’s eccood volume of Le Fress de le quatrième 
ripebhge bas a experb chapter (Chapter 2) devoted to the Mendès epasode 
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who added his political weight to the technocrats’ modernization strat- 
egy. If it seems incongruous that this consummately 19th-century man 
would promote late 2oth-century economic changes, one must remember 
the General’s ambitious geopolitical plans. France needed an indepen- 
dent high-tech defence apparatus—nuclear weapons, sophisticated air- 
craft, missiles, electronics, submarines—to take its strategic distance 
from the USA. Economic strength, particularly in European markets, 
would also be necessary to build the autonomous Europe which de 
Gaulle hoped to construct around a Franco—German core as a solvent 
of the post-Yalta blocs.% 


Forward movement in the early Fifth Republic was, nonetheless, pro- 
foundly contradictory. The modernizing coalition of statist technocrats, 
forward-looking political elites and fractions of capital had to compro- 
mise with undynamic sectors of capital, the petite bourgeoisie, and 
peasants. Rapid growth provided a margin to buy off such groups, but 
only at some cost to modernization itself. Quite as important, change 
was carried out with little regard for its social consequences. The 
General himself wavered between belief in the soothing nature of 
nationalist rhetoric and advocacy, of Catholic-corporatist notions of 
participation, which few people undérstood and crucial parts of his own 
political coalition opposed.® For their part the technocrats shared 
the contemporary conceit that economic growth would dissolve class 
conflict. Modemizing fractions of capital had a simpler outlook, adaman- 
tly refusing to grant anything to labour which was not wrested by open 
class warfare. Finally, much of the bien pensant peasantry and bourgeoisie 
rather desperately wanted French society to remain in the nineteenth 


century. 


Labour was an excluded object of modernization in all this. Aggregate 
economic growth figures considerably outstripped wage increases.*! 
Growth was often the result of expanding and modernizing capacity 
based on the introduction of new workers to the labour force, usually 
from the countryside, who became semi-skilled operatives facing ever 
intenser work as a result of technological innovation. The experience, 
which included the replacement of declining by more modern industries, 
was profoundly disorienting for those who had to live thfough it. 
Employers consistently withheld concessions to labour because of a 
sympathetic state, weak unions, and an under-institutionalized labour 
market. The regime was also remarkably short-sighted about the need 
to modernize institutions like schools and universities, the media, 
citizen—state relations, the courts, and the police. Official France oscil- 
lated between haughty authoritarianism and archaic paternalism. 


38 Lacouture, De Gamlle, Vol 3., Part H 38 espeaally good on de Ganlle’s geopolincal pretensions 

= Thad , chapters 21-25 

2 The foundanon stone wes hud im the carly postwar years Partly tn consequence, efonmam came 
to a grinding halt baere any sobd workplace compromise between capital and labour was achieved 
‘Therefore, because capital had refused to grve up its prerogatives in the workplace, such modemmsnon 
as did occur was perticulerly bard on laboar Wages were low, hours were long, and there wes intie 
employment secunty Chess war of « somewhat unreguleted kimd penmecd on the shopfloor 

H Indeed, real wages went up only rather slowly until the later 19600 See Gauron, op. at, Graph 1, 
p 31 
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The PCF Has Its Day: 1956-1964 


By the ear y 19608 the consolidation of a Right-leaning parliamentary 
majority around General de Gaulle had repolarized French party politics, 
narrowed the strategic options of the non-Communist Left and made 
new collaboration between the Communists and Socialists much more 
likely. At this point the PCF had a solid electoral base, the support of 
the majority of workers, control over the strongest union, an army of 
militant members, substantial local governmental power, and great 
ideological influence over Left politics and the intelligentsia. In contrast, 
its major ri val, the SFIO, which had immolated itself in Cold War Fourth 
Republic politics, appeared primarily as the promoter of a socialisme 
tx péditionnctre, invading Suez and pacifying Algeria with French con- 

scripts.*2 Thae Socialist vote had declined, party membership was mainly 
confined tc local setab/es and stodgy municipal socialists, and its leader- 
ship, after 1 decade of talking Marxism and doing right-wing politics, 
had an ext-aordinary record of failure and no ideological credibility. 
The oppor unities presented by this historical moment were thus the 
PCF’s to seize or squander. 


The PCF’s tirst quandary was choice of strategy. Its repertory held but 
two: militaat autonomy and united frontism of the type practised to 
such great -ffect in the Popular Front.® Militant autonomy, which had 
been the Party’s strategic posture in the Cold War as well as in the 
‘class agairst class’ period between 1928 and 1934, had historically 
been a deftosive strategy, designed to accentuate differences between 
a revoluticnary PCF and meliorist social democrats and to solidify 
commitmert within the Party’s own base. Militant autonomy had usually 
been presented as a temporary posture, necessary until the PCF had 
amassed en ugh resources to pursue an alliance strategy from a position 
of strength and to drive a wedge between the base of social democracy 


n We will not bere rehearse the comedy of opportunam and meaner for Irved by the Sates Fragas 
de finterastseaale. Omre (990), French socal democracy, m the smmediate post-war years. Saffice t 
to say that the 900 was metromental, among other things, in maiang the Cold War m Enrope posmble, 
m breaking the forward momentum of French labonr after 1947 in soch a way as to allow French 
capital to nestor: t pomtion which had become very precanious es a result of the late 19300 and Vichy, 
m metuling Froice m ques-permenent colonial warfare (from Indo-China to Algena) and m helping 
the Right to renabelotete mac See Hugues Portelli, Le Sereaicore frascas tel qu's est, Parts 1980, 
especially Chap-sr 5; Daniel Ligou, Hitters du serako on Freace depas rye, Para 1961; Roger 
Quilbot, Le svcd ot lecam da pempem, Pans 1972 The labe! secsslinee excpddetioameers comes from 
Miche] Winock, Le Répablngee æ wet, Paris 1978 

D The untted Eontwen which the pcr embesced had evolved, largely m the Popolar Front and 
Resmtance-Libe-stson years, far away from Lenin’s orginal focmulzuons of the 19208 ‘The fatter 
early excinded allance with left-icanmg bourgeois partes Poet—1935 unzed froonsm, on the other 
hand, was often eager to seek alliance with such parues This second vernon of united frontem had 
been created, of woune, by Commtern decision m the md~19300, although largely under the prodding 
of the pcr itself. (t wee used by the party subsequently in the Popular Front years, and then after June 
1941 m the Rest teoce-Liberanon years until October 1947, when the Cominfoon was coosntated 
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and its leadership. Often, however, it had really been a drawing of the 
wagons around the campfire to await better days.¥4 


The Party had traditionally picked united frontism whenever it judged 
full participation in electoral politics either possible or desirable. Such 
was the case in the later 19508 when the leadership began to perceive 
that its Cold War isolation might end. United frontism involved coalition 
manipulation with the non-Communist Left and was conceptualized in 
a two-stage scenario. First the PCF would seek alliances and electoral 
success, moderating its revolutionary leanings to commit its allies to a 
thorough-going programme for change. The shifting balances of forces 
on the Left attendant upon the implementation of this programme 
would then allow the PCF to reveal its revolutionary identity more fully 
and to undertake a transition to socialism. 


In its earlier manifestations the aims of PCF united frontism had been 
modest. It had been a method for achieving important but limited and 
reformist goals, essentially through the de-radicalization of Communist 
behaviour and top-level deals with social democracy and French radical- 
ism. In the 1930s and 19408, PCF united frontism had been designed 
primarily to use coalitional politics for international goals, relieving the 
isolation of the Soviet Union and the Spanish Republic in the Popular 
Front, helping out the allied war effort and then warding off the Cold 
War in the Resistance—Liberation period. To achieve such goals the 
party had eagerly donned nationalistic and patriotic garb, in the process 
winning large amounts of new support and helping France to implement 
necessary domestic reforms. Mass mobilization, although never 
excluded, had been carefully controlled by the party (the strikes of 1936 
were a happy, and somewhat accidental, exception) to give weight in 
bargaining with leaders of the non-Communist Left. United frontism 
had also been profoundly centralizing, designed to persuade people that 
change would flow from the work of Left politicians controlling and 


transforming the state. 


The first step in the PCF’s new united frontism for the 19603 was to 
seck a deal around a ‘common programme’ with the non-Communist 
Left, the Socialists in the first instance.” The Communists saw this 


_ Programme continuing the plans of the domestic Resistance from the 


 Usoally this had meant great mobtizanonal acuviem, at the bese, undoubtedly a bealthy thing Bur 
such sctrviem bed simos: always also played to virulent serak, accentosicd the perty’s pro- 
Sowenem m international affairs, aod vannted the Soviet model for tranettion to socaksm Thus while 
mubtant antonomy Latensified polocal feehngs mside the party’s safe basc, it hed usually done so at 
the expense of commnmecatton with socal groups outmde thus base It also depended upon a solid 
social core of tradtnonal workers wilkag to take thar distance from reformam. On the pcr in the 
Cold War penod see Philppe Robnenx, Hictetrs catineers da Parti commemnste français, Volume 1, Parts 
1981, Chapters 4-6, Annie Kugel, Lar Cowmamries francas: Portrent dau penple, Pars 1568, Irwin 
Wall, French Cosracamse m the Era of Staim, Wemport, Conn, 1985 It m most interesung to review 
the two very different modem PC mterprenons of this penod The fire, Thorexien, ts found m pcr, 
Hesteere da Parts commit: frascas (meonel), Pars 1964, chapters 12-15, while the mom receot 18 
Roger Bourderon et al, Le pcr, apet of problimes, Pare 1981, chapter 7 by Roger Marteth. 

B It was oot ss tf the party coald have been unaware of the flaws in the strategy, stoce in both the 
Popular Front sod post-Liberation exuanon, after important eforme hed been enacted, the noo- 
Communist Left simply walked sway from alhence with the por into the arros of the Right A useful 
source of these epesodes is André Doanenr, L Adtascs fragile, Montreal 1984 
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19408—natonalizations, strengthening the labour movement, economic 
planning, achieving international independence—all cast in nationalistic 
language.** Implementation of this programme would create a situation 
of ‘true democracy’ (later ‘advanced democracy’), which would in turn 
prepare the way for a transition to socialism. 


Proponente of this approach could point to the tremendous outpouring 
of popular cupport which united frontism helped to create in the Popular 
Front and Resistance-Liberation years. But the stimuli of anti-fascism 
and 2 posit:ve image of the USSR, so important in the 19308 and 19408, 
would be cf little help in the 19608.57 Moreover, in the Popular Front 
and Resistence period the Party had sought to use alliance politics to 
shape Frecch diplomacy and win shorter-run reforms. Even these 
limited goals, pursued to take advantage of contexts of national emerg- 
ency in both cases, had proven difficult to achieve. The promotion of 
basic change in France, the goal of its new united frontism, was an 
altogether arger task. There were good reasons to be worried about 
the Party’s strategic choice in the 19608, therefore, all of which followed 
from the skortcomings which had been visible in past united frontism, 
from the g-eatly changed context, and from the much larger ambitions 
of the new period. 


The PCF’s udgment that it would be sufficient to dust off a strategy 
from the 1 )308 to face an entirely new situation was compounded by 
its belliger: nt refusal to grant that French society might be different 
from what it had been in Popular Front years. Beginning in 1955, for 
example, Secretary-General Maurice Thorez produced a series of official 
commentares on the movement of capitak—which became the Party’s 
map of French capitalism for the next decade—asserting the relative 
and absol.te pauperization of French workers.% In consequence 
Communists discounted, rather than reflecting upon, the transform- 
ations whica were being worked by an expanding economy. The Party’s 
pro-natalist positions on birth control, enunciated at about the same 
time by Thorez’s compagne, Jeannette Vermeersch, likewise signaled PCF 
blindness to social changes transforming the family and labour force.” 


It was the aftermath of the PCF’s response to 1956 which was most 


* The firs fall ketch for a oew common programme came at the por’s XVth Congress in 1959. The 
1972 Common I rogramme was strikingly prefigored them. 

P De Gaulle’s ciroct manocuyres had by tho 19608 routed the Algenen mar and the fascist threat 
which they hed represented. His determined efforts to give the miliary a new goopobncal meson 
through the førr’ de frappe and relatrve antonomy in Europe from the United States eventually wiped 
oat the deep wounds of successive colonial defeats. 

M Thoma was c doubtedly acting out of a combination of reverence for sacred texte end mmmedrete 
concern to com at the rampent influence of Perre Mendés—France end hss ‘modernun’ The Thorex 
articles, which «peared m party journals m 195 5-36, wore republished as Le Prnyhdriestoen des trevestienrs 
frams, Parm 161. As ao mmedietely retrospectrve vermon of what French workers bad undergone 
duong the first soet-Liberanon decade, Thorex’s argument wes not completely implausible. It was as 
economic projertioa thet hrs wotings were sbeard. ` 

W Berth control which wes about to tranefoem the family lwes zod lifestyles of workmg-cles rod 
middie strata Fr-nch, was denounced by the party as a Malthosten plot agamst workers by capital and 
the Amencans icc Jeannette Vermeersch, ‘Faut-il chounr entre la paix du monde, |’nterdiction de le 
bombe stomuqr: oa le contrôle de la natalni? Contre ke néo-malthusiantame réschoonaire’, m Les 
Femmes dans la tøma, Parts 1962. 
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Six: 


damaging, however. Maurice Thorez, a staunch opponent of Khrush- 
chev’s reformism, had bluntly refused to hear and heed the call for de- 
Stalinization, a refusal further evidenced in the PCF’s responses to 
Eastern European revolts in 1956. This refusal was particularly damag- 
ing inside the party, where rigidly undemocratic democratic centralism 
lasted into the 19608.41 To Maurice Thorez, who died in 1964, nothing 
in the PCF’s changing environment, including calls for self-criticism 
coming from the USSR in the Khrushchev years, justified much change 
in the PCF itself.42 And Thorez’s last purges, of premature Eurocommuni- 
sts in the Affaire Servin—Casanova of 1961 and Italianist students slightly 
later,“ eliminated the elements which might have been able to propose 
serious new alternatives.* 


Nonetheless, in the aftermath of the end of the Algerian War in 1962, 
electoral and institutional movements strongly comforted the PCF’s 
decision to pursue alliance politics. While the PCF suffered a net electoral 
loss of 25 per cent in the transition to the Gaullist Republic in 1958, 
its vote did stick at around 22 per cent after the new Republic normalized 
in the early 19608, while that of the SFIO nosedived. This electoral 
situation, plus the abolition of proportional representation by the Gaul- 
lists, obliged the Socialists to rethink the question of alliances. Thus 
the PCF, despite its manifest inability to reconceptualize its own strategy 
and organization to keep abreast of the social and economic changes 
taking place around it, jumped eagerly towards the new united front. 


False Start for Left Unity: 1964-68 


After slow but sure steps towards formalizing a new alliance of the Left 
in the early 19608, sometimes accompanied by doctrinal concessions 


Initially Thorez obliged the PŒ to deny that Khrashchev had ever made the ‘Staln's crimes’ speech 
(even though Thorez bad mad n), calling it a fabrication of the bourgeois press. Thocex’s next 
response, after malsting thet the core of the speech wes the neue of ‘personality cult’ (rather then 
‘ortmes”), was that the pct did not hare rach a problem. 

H The best treatment of these years, if inadequate, n to be found m Robrisux, Histeay iatdrwars, Vol. 
2, Chapter 7 Sec also Bourderon et al, PCF, dines of probitenes. 

Q As we will sec, m the r9$ce the party leadership mecif offically condemned the Thorexien 
refommnuletion of united frootism See Georges Marchass’s report to the 25th Congress of the pcr in 
February 198) n Cablers dv Commancrme, March-April 1985 

© Servi, Canova sod a number of others were the bearers of ‘Trakten’ deas about chenge {on Freace 
and how to cope with k, and were percerved by Thorex as Khrushchevites, There is no proper 
research to report about the Servin—Casanove affair, despre tts prvotal rmportunce for the PCF. It ss 
worth looking at Pnhppe Roboenx’s Nev piadratien coarnmmests, Pana 1977. 

Interestingly enough, Thorex’s man on the spot here was Roland Leroy, who later became the 
leader of the mlmant antonoansts struggling inside the party leadersiup agamet unted frontem. Oo 
the students, Hervé Hamon end Pacock Rocman’s recent Géedretee, Paris 1987, bes many fanke, but 
ms greatest virtue w to tell the stocy of this purge m denal for the first time, connecting rt to the 
development of ant-Commenism m the gauberts leaders who were to be so mmportent in May-June 
1968 

© Here there was a very great rroay. Waldeck Rocher, the new leader, wes a confirmed Khroshchevian. 
Yet, green Thorer’s 1964 departure, virtually smolinneoos with Khroshchev’s, the sew leadership 
was obliged to lve im a post-refocmut, Breshnevite ioternanooal setting. 

“ The pcr and smo negonsted for a imited exchange of votes m the 1962 leguletrve clections. Talks 
berween the two parnes continued on and off thereafter, 
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to woo the Socialists,” the 1965 Presidential campaign and a new PCF 
Secretary-General, Waldeck Rochet, brought more concrete actions. 
When the non-Communuist Left failed to field a centrist anti-Communist 
candidate, Francois Mitterrand immediately presented himself on the 
very different strategic grounds of Left Unity.*# Even though Mitterrand 
gave little to the PCF in programmatic terms, his willingness to end 
Communist isolation was enough for the Party leadership. In the 
campaign which followed, Mitterrand played his cards shrewdly, the 
PCF supported him loyally, and he won 45 per cent of the vote in the 
runoff, prefiguring both the end of de Gaulle’s career and the possibility 
of a new Left alliance. Between 1965 and the events of 1968 the Left 
made slow progress towards clearer agreement on programme and 
towards greater electoral strength.‘? 


The gamble on Mitterrand was taken by a PCF which was not at all 
unified around its strategy. Mitterrand was not an admired figure in the 
PCF and supporting him in 1965—-however one felt about Left Unity— 
was not an easy thing for many Communists to do. Moreover, some 
Communists resisted any attenuation of old-fashioned defensive exsrsr- 
ism, preferring their party to be a tribune for the oppressed rather than 
a strategic actor.” Still others worried about the deeper logic of united 
frontism. Supporting Mitterrand, given Fifth Republic presidentialism, 
was almost certain to confer considerable new political resources on 
him, which he would undoubtedly use at some later point against the 
PCF itself.5! 


The longer-term problem of strategic disagreement was more complex. 
The PCF under Maurice Thorez hed failed to adapt its outlooks and 
institutions to meet changing conditions in France. In an alliance, it 


7 At ns 17th Congress in 1964, foe exemple, the party decided that ‘the iea, promoted by Stalin, 
that the existence of a one-party system wes a necessary cond:mon for the trensuon to socelian’ was 
a ‘falc generalmation from the parncular histoneal arcumstances of the October Rerohinon’ end thet 
cooperstion end entente between Communists and Soctalists would be poesibls ‘not only for today, 
bat for tomorrow’ 

The anticipated cendidere wes the 3O Mayor of Marecilies, Gaston Defferre, who would have pat 
together an ent-Communist Left—Cenere coaktioa, inciodmg Chnaman Democrats At the lest minute, 
however, both the Socal apparatus end the Chosnan Democrats pulled beck in disagreement over 
the Catholic Schoo! usnc. See Georges Suffert, De Defforrs à Mitterrand, Paris 1966 

® The non-Commaunist Left developed s Féddretees (the paps) of the amo, Mitterrand’s Convartsea des 
Tastitetsens Ripabiscomes wna the many ‘modermust’ clube which bad developed after 1961 (the chab Jean 
Mouln, Cums, etc ) to fight the 1967 legulatrve clecnons, at which the Left very nearly deprrved the 
Ganlhs front of a majority Moreover, m early 1968 the PGDS and pcr migned a common electoral 
platform which fell far short of agreement on a wide range of sucs, bat was of considerable symbolic 


importence. 

D Georges Lavan uses this term firat m Frédénc Bon ct al, Le Comtmmactme m Frams, Pans 1969 See 
also Georges Laven, A quo srt ke PCF?, Parm 1981. 

H A 1962 reform created direct popular elections to the premdancy These, accompanied by the growth 
of televmon, tended to persooahze politics, Premdenttal candidates might ecquire pohtical resources 
which transcended parnes snd conscrpencies Added to this was the huge power which the new 
promdency conferred on ns incumbent, especually if be had a pariamentary majority on hu nde. The 
electoral Jaw also effected the Left's stuatioa. Preasdenual elections proceeded from a fimt round, 
when virtually anyone could ran, to a runaff berween the two most successful candidetes. This system 
conferred great prominence on the second-round candidates The runoff bettie, if 1 were between a 
Left and Right candidate, would almost always be over ceatrist votes and would favour the more 
moderate Left cancsdetes Other things being equal, direct presidental elections were likely to barm 
the PCF 
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would have to do so rapidly or create vast new opportunities for the 
non-Communist Left. Inchoate, but real, fractions inside the Party 
opposing Left Unity would almost certainly act as a brake on PCF 
adaptation and, to the degree to which they weighed on internal politics, 
make united frontism even leas likely to succeed. And, as this happened, 
benefiting from the ‘we told you so effect’, others would often find 
themselves in a position to demand basic strategic change. 


The distance which the PCF needed to cover if it were ever to master 
processes of social change became clearer in the years around May— 
June 1968. By the mid-1960s, despite all of its problems, the PCF had 
become the locus of much lively and interesting intellectual debate. We 
have already mentioned the Italianism of PCF students in the carly 19608. 
La Pensée, the Party’s official theoretical journal, attracted much attention 
even beyond France, as did La Noseelle Critique. And it is hardly 
necessary to mention the influence of Louis Althusser and his followers, 
whose efforts to forge a new Marxism in the light of changes in French 
social thought became one of the most powerful currents in Westem 
Marxism for 2 time. 


Alas, most of what was creative and promising in all this was frowned 
upon and often repressed by the PCF leadership. The consequences of 
such disapproval had, by the later 1960s, led to a decline of respect and 
credibility for the Party among the intelligentsia. Activist students, the 
detonators of May-June, did not have the sympathy for the PCF that 
their 19508 predecessors had had, looking instead to the Third World 
for new vanguards and utopias. The PCF lost its hold over many 
young Left intellectuals as well, with structuralism and Althusserianism- 
become-Maoism both exercising more appeal than the Party’s Comin- 
tern-style views. Other parts of the intelligentsia were increasingly 
encapsulated in a Centre-Left modernism purveyed by weeklies like 
L’ Express and, above all, Nosse? Observatexr. 


May—June 1968 underscored the extent of the Party’s alienation from 
the intelligentsia. Almost all of the purged former leaders of PCF student 
groups appeared on the streets of Paris as the cadre of a multiform, ill- 
defined student uprising, conferring a profoundly anti-PCF outlook upon 
it% The Party’s response, which posited that student agitation was 
being perverted from its natural lines by samchiste agitators objectively 
serving monopoly capital when they were not in the pay of the police, 
compounded its problems.™ Still, one ought not to exaggerate the 
weight of strictly student events in May-June 1968. For what really 
brought France to the brink of revolution was the largest strike in the 


2 Hamoa end Rotman, Géedreties, shows this See also, from tbe vast hterature of the May period 
nself, Henri Weber and Dense! Bensid, Ader 1968, répétsison ghairele, Paris 1968. 

D Roger Garandy, the party's official intellectual leader and philosopher, eventaally broke with the 
rest of the leadership on this mue and on the party’s later support of ‘pormelration’ in Crechoslovakts 
Garaudy’s crcuemsa of the pcr’s behawonur in May-June 1968 were made im the interests of 
‘opportunist’ tactics. Nevertheless, rt us clear thar be understood what was bappening vastly better 
then his colleagues. See Roger Garandy, The Criss m Conrsmmecer: The Taramg Point of Seciahsa, New 
York 1973, end Tese is mira, Pane 1970. Sce also Pierre Grémion’s Parte-Pragee, Parts 1983, 20 
tndspensable tool for understending movements in the French intelhgentes dunng this penod, despre 
tts mantfest lack of sympathy for the Left. 
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history of modern capitalism, overwhelmingly the product of mobiliza- 
tion decided by the CGT and PcF.™ Alas, neither party nor union knew 
quite what to do with this huge outpouring of working-class energy. 
The slight progress towards Left Unity that had occurred prior to May 
broke down as François Mitterrand and others scrambled for ways to 
exclude the PCF and manipulate the movements to their advantage. 
United frontism was therefore out, for the moment. Moreover, the huge 
tisks of the Party moving forward on its own were obvious.*5 Eventually 
the PCF could think of nothing better than to accept the Grenelle 
accords, bargaining away the great strike for big concessions on wages, 
hours and working conditions. The May-June crisis was thus brought 
to an end by a de facto accord between an ageing General trying to save 
his regime and a Communist party trying to salvage a self-defeating 
strategy. The popular mobilization declined, at first slowly, then much 
more precipitously, and legislative elections in June led to massive 
defeat for the Left. 


The Party’s inability to cope with the student movement of 1968 
overshadowed its problems with the workers themselves, but such 
problems also existed. The CGT, directly in the line of fire of economic 
modemization, had consistently reacted with militancy and activism, 
denouncing capital and capitalism in theory and rhetoric, and striking 
whenever the balance of forces made it feasible to do so.* But the ways 
in which the CGT defined its tasks, so as to be congruent with the PCF 
in the political realm, created difficulties. Workers were told, for exam- 
ple, to expect a new order to come from the top from the activities 
of politicians.” Nested inside this political vision were shorter-run 
economistic demands which made the day-to-day workplace CGT behave 
much like more moderate unions elsewhere. Furthermore, because the 
CGT wanted to inculeate very simple political themes which unified the 
working class, it tended to downplay local struggles which did not fit 
and to overlook the needs and militancy of new categories in France’s 
changing workforce.™ 


The CGT thus appeared stodgy, bureaucratized and somewhat out of 
touch. In consequence, the CFDT, its mayor rival, was allowed to make 
considerable gains from, and to embrace the extogestionnaire mantle of, 


H One of us tued to say this at the time Sec George Ross, “The May Revolt in France and the Role 
of the Cooman Party’, Naw Paiwi, Volume VIL, No. 1, 1968 For a moch more thoroagh and 
documented review to the sume poent, see George Rows, Worker: and Comasvancsis m France, Berkeley 
1982, Chapter 7 

3 Such a course would have wolated the party and given the French poltical class and the bourgeossec 
the pretext for which they had been warming for decades to crush the Communst phenomenon in 
France, perbaps by mibtary force 

% The cor was very careful not to strike at moments, particularly dunng electoral campaigns, when 
such actions might burt the Left’s chances 

F Tha wes because it wanted to shepe and direct working-class action towards consciocences of the 
need for a unted froat. The oT tied to use tts orgenuxanoasl power to promote unity around simple, 
very geocral end oanonal demands, communicanng « message that only major pebei change, 
begmnmg with e unted front, could bring lasting solutioos 

= Overly militant straggies of 2 narrow kand might divide rather than uorfy, the cor beheved For 
samiler reasons, rt bad a tendency to downplay the parocular struggles of segment of the workforce— 
moonnes, job categones with few members, youth, women, immigrants It could not, of coarse, 
Ignore these groups altogether, bat t would conssstently try to ssxumilate their demands to those of 
the large working-class aggregates which the COT was trying to create and maintain 
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the ‘events’. The CGT, like the PCF, was stuck on an old model of 
mobilization. 


I. Crises in the Making: 1968-1974 


Capital From Gaullist Modernization to Crisis 


May-June 1968 changed the political world faced by French capitalists. 
General de Gaulle’s departure in 1969 foreshadowed the loss of charis- 
matic political resources for France’s modernizing project and, more 
importantly, weakened and redefined this project itself. De Gaulle’s 
successor, Georges Pompidou, formerly a top official in the Rothschild 
Bank, was less visionary and more conservative than the General. In 
particular, the new President planned to jettison dirigisme and clip the 
wings of the modernizing high civil service in order to give capital new 
space to prosper by itself in the European and international markets. 


Returning to the market—less through doctrinaire liberalism than by a 
relaxation of statism—also involved facing the new power of French 
labour, a change in the balance of social forces which made efforts to 
de-statize and de-politicize labour relations politically advisable“! Here 
Pompidou’s first Prime Minister, Jacques Chaban-Delmas, after devalu- 
ing the franc in the summer of 1969 to undercut labour’s wage victory 
of the previous year, took the unusual step of attempting a mild social 
democratization from the Right. Stumping for a New Society, as the 
policy was hyperbolically labelled, Chaban-Delmas set out to encourage 
decentralized collective bargaining and a neo-corporatist public-sector 
incomes policy.@ Capital and labour, however, both resisted these efforts 
and succeeded in discrediting them by 1973. 


The failure of social democratization from the Right obliged capital to 
face an insistent and demanding working class dunng a moment of 
intense economic expansion. For much of Pompidou’s presidency 
(which lasted until 1973) there was a paroxysm of investment and 
growth which substantially exceeded the rates of the de Gaulle years. 
Real wages also began to go up rapidly, however, as did the inflation 
rate, fed by international pressures and an exceptionally high rate of 
French savings, and corporate profits began to decline. Pressures for 
higher rates of productivity also stimulated industrial conflict, especially 
among new industrial workers and semi-skilled factory operatives rebel- 
ling against speedup and deteriorating working conditions.4 


P We have decussed all of this in considerable detail m Ross, Workers sad Comrsvancsts 

© Lacouture, De Gaull, Chapter 27 discusses tho last 300 days of de Gaulle See also Georges 
Pompidou, Pear risebbe le miriti, Pans 1982 

© The Left hed nesriy won the 1967 elecnons and thoughtful strategists on the Right suspected that 
the dynamic of 1967 would be a much more relable indicator than the oatcome of the 1968 elections. 
@ loteresnogly enough, the polmcal godfather of this programme wes none other then Jacques Delors, 
then serving t ‘socal’ adver to Pome Menreccr Chaban-Delmas, Delors would take up the same 
cudgets as Proance Minter after 1981. 

© On the evolution of real wagos and profits see Jean-Claude Delaunay, Saderset of pber-pader oe France, 
depms la fu da XIX: isich, Pana 1984, csp pp. 221 

* For an overview of ths process see Robert Boyer, Wage Labour, Capital Accumuleron and Coss, 
1969-62’ in Mark Kesselman and Gay Groux, eds , The Freeh Workers’ Movsareat, London 1984 
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Dark clouds were already gathering before 1974, then. French capital, 
dragged into the twentieth century by the state, had modernized without 
appreciably bettering its relative international position. As this had 
happened, the economy also had become more and more dependent 
on international trade. When the benignly expansionist international 
economy of the boom years began to disappear in the 19708, warfare 
over market shares broke out among France, newly industrializing 
countries and more successful, better endowed advanced capitalist 
economies. Worse still, French capital misperceived this situation almost 
completely, ignoring its own relative backwardness and hoping that 
difficulties would be temporary. 


The first oil shock, coinciding with the beginning of Giscard d’Estaing’s 
presidency, brought little recognition of the minefield that French 
capitalism had begun to cross. Government and capital both responded 
to inflationary pressures as but another cyclical downturn susceptible 
to short-term Keynesian techniques. The results were rapidly rising 
unemployment levels, even higher inflation rates, and the end of pre- 
1974 levels of growth.© Moreover, French industry had ceased to create 
new jobs and the capacity of the state to do so was ever more seriously 
taxed by rising unemployment and declining revenues. Nor did increased 
unemployment immediately weaken labour: strikes stayed at a relatively 
high level, and election results in 1973 and 1974 indicated growing 
strength of the Left parties. 


Capital and the political Right were caught between an economic rock 
and a political hard place. Had they been perceptive enough to recognize 
the changing situation, which they were not, they would still have been 
hard put to find much to do about it without losing political power. 
Whatever the economic bill came to, they bad to temporize for political 
reasons. In the long run this would favour the Left. The many mistakes 
of French capital, concealed by the general postwar boom, began to 
surface. The Right, in power for a generation without interruption, 
would bear the responsibility for rising unemployment, inflation and 
international trade deficits. 


Union de la Gauche: Lutte Finale? 


By 1968 the PCF had not lost everything, but it had squandered huge 
opportunities. Its strategy exaggerated statism, placed undue confidence 
in the viability of agreements between parties at the top, and subordi- 
nated rank-and-file mobilization to electoralism and the tasks of coal- 
itional manipulations. The Party also demonstrated an incapacity to 
cope with mobilization from sources which it could not completely 
control, misperceived modifications of the labour force, misunderstood 
the expansion of intermediary social strata and ignored changes in the 
role and size of the intelligentsia, while prompting the CGT to pursue 
problematic trade-union tactics. All this meant that the PCF had created 
large new openings for social democracy. 





© See Chrisnan Stoffses, La Grande aremecs, Paris 197%, Chapter ITI for a description of thts period and 
Alun Cotta, La Frams of ?smpdrets{ mendiai, Pacts 197%, Part II, chapter 1 
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The major event in the immediate aftermath of May-June 1968 was the 
reconstruction of the non-Communist Left into a new Parti Socialiste. 
In 1971 a large number of competing fragments federated under the 
leadership of François Mitterrand. Reading the new PS roughly from 
Left to Right, one found the werxisaxt technocrats of CERES (whose 
social constituency was the new middle strata and intelligentsia), tra- 
ditional social democrats (often based in the urban machines of industrial 
areas), Keynesian municipal socialists of one kind or another, ex- 
Radicals and liberal stables (including many of the followers of François 
Mitterrand, often with clientelistic bases), and centrist technocrats 
imbued with a combination of international beliefs about economic 
t and a progressive Christian social consciousness. What 
might sound like a lot of angry cats tied in a bag was, in fact, a cleverly 
structured organization. Since strength inside the Party depended upon 
the support and attention garnered in mobilization, each tendency was 
encouraged to do its own politics and produce its own rhetoric. Internal 
pluralism had the advantage of allowing the new PS to appear almost 
all things to all people and therefore to reach out widely both leftward 
and to the Centre. The forward movement of this political centipede 
was nonetheless purposeful, since from its foundation the internal 
majority of the Party supported Mitterrand’s strategy of Left Unity. 


Mitterrand’s strategy led towards negotiations with the PCF and the 
signature, in June 1972, of a Left Common Programme. Except for 
vagueness on issues of defence and foreign policy (where the two parties 
agreed to disagree), this document was simply a tamer reproduction of 
what the Communists had been advocating for some time. The new 
coalition would expand the welfare state, raise wages and benefits, 
operate extensive nationalizations and instal democratic management at 
firm level co-ordinated with democratic planning nationally, greatly 
increase the rights of unions and workers, and engage in a host of other 
reforms to increase democratic participation locally and regionally. 


The radicalism of this document—it was considerably more ambitious 
than the programmes of other European Lefts—-surprised anyone 
unaware of Mitterrand’s strategic game. Mitterrand, concerned primarily 
with coming to power himself by strengthening the Socialists electorally 
at the PCF’s expense, saw the programme more as an instrument to 
exploit the flaws in Communist strategy than as a genuine commitment. 
By allying leftwards and giving in to the PCF on issues of programme, 
Mitterrand was buying a certificate of good Left conduct which would 
blur political distinctions between the PS and PCF. This certificate would 
then help the PS to win new support from soft sectors of the PCF 
electorate more attached to the Left than to the PCF itself. Movement 
towards the PS might then be magnified by the ‘presidential effect’ that 
produces tactical voting for the party which appears to have the best 
chance of winning. Mitterrand could also count on much fresh support 


“ One has an smberras de chax: for sources on this process. In Engish, ace David Bell end Byron 
Cuddle, Tis Frech Saiak Party, Oxford 1984, Chapter 3, R. W. Johnson, The Larg Merch of the 
Freach Loft, Loodon 1982 In French see Hugues Portelli, Le Secsaticow fremgecs aod Jacques Kergoat, 
Le Part: secsaksh, Paris 1985 For some of the flavour of the smoke-filled beck rooms, ser A. Du Roy 
and R. Schneider, Le Remar oe ia rese, Parts 1982. 
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from leftward-moving new middle strata, politically homeless after 
May—June 1968. 


The logic of Left unity meant that even if the Left as a whole was likely 
to grow in strength, one party’s gain would come at the other’s expense. 
Moreover, the circumstances of the 19708 greatly favoured the Socialists, 
putting the PCF in a complex, and potentially contradictory, situation. 
Much of the PCF leadership knew this by the late 19608 and was aware 
that united frontist success, if possible at all, would depend on rapidly 
modernizing many of the Party’s traditional postures. Thus the PCF’s 
theoretical perspectives were wrenched away from Thorez’s miserabilist 
absurdities towards state monopoly capitalist theory, an attempt to 
change the PCF’s vision of the working class which considerably modified 
traditional oxsrifriswe and retheorized the material foundations for an 
alliance between workers and intermediary strata.” The Party, painfully 
and partially, also began to take some distance from the Soviet model, 
acknowledging that ‘actually existing socialism’ lacked the democracy 
appropriate to its progressive social arrangements and provided little 
guidance towards a socialisme aux conlenrs de la France Organizationally, 
Party leaders solicited greater debate in public and at major party 
occasions, relaxed recruitment standards and opened more space for 
discussion by the rank and file. In consequence, members flocked to 
the Party, particularly from the new middle strata. Public interest in its 
politics and leaders grew significantly and, according to opinion poll 
evidence, by the mid-1970s the PCF had become more legitimate than 
at any other point in its history. 


However, the rapidity of such movement exacerbated inner-party con- 
flict about strategy. The top leadership was powerful enough to push 
united frontism forward after 1972, but a growing opposition was 
constantly on the alert for the first major signs of failure or opportunist 
deviation and placed severe constraints on the leadership’s ability to 
modernize. In organizational terms the more uncertainty there was 
about how to proceed, the more the leadership, however much it 


© The groundwork for this was done by the rcr Central Commuttee’s Sates Hesnearsgee led by Henri 
The work wes first presented in Hemeew of Peis tn the later 19608 and then gathered together 
mmo a pew party manual, Trew décesemee pottign (manuel), Ls Caputadcon mompokrts d diat, Pars 
1971, 2 volumes. 

@ Georges Marchan's book Ls Def démecratigen (Pans 1975), written m large part by Pierre Juguio, 
n an essonttal document bere Juquin, who was the party point man on such matters, also sutbored 
en important pamphlet on avil bibernes, Være Abres (Pars 1975) Jean Kanapa, Marchess’s real brain, 
wea behind moch of thu end hmeelf perucrpated m an tmportanc televison programme in 1975 m 
which he acknowledged the ase of labour camps aod peychustic bosprtals for pobu! prisoners in 
the ussa 

# Published excerpts from the Joly 1972 Central Committee Mertng to ratify the mgnatore of the 
Common Programme indicate that there was comsxicrable malaise and, possibly, opposition to this 
important step Seo Frangow Billoux, L’Usewe af s comet, Parts 1975 
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disagreed internally, felt it necessary to weintain the PCF’s traditionally 
undemocratic democratic centralism.” 


IV. Denouement: Converging Contradictions 


The problems of the PCF were not all internal, however. In the 1973 
legislative elections the PCF outpolled the Ps, but not by much and for 
the last tıme. In the presidential elections of 1974 Mitterrand was once 
again designated as candidate of the Left and came within one per cent 
of winning. United frontism was indeed propelling the Left towards 
success, but the PS was benefiting disproportionately. In a series of by- 
elections in autumn 1974, the Socialists began to make serious inroads 
into the PCF’s own electorate. 


Roller Coaster: The Crises of 1977-78 


By the mid-1970s, conclusive evidence that part of its electoral base was 
now in Mitterrand’s sights pushed the PCF into one of the most turbulent 
periods in its history. Beginning in 1974 leaders who opposed united 
frontism saw their fears resoundingly confirmed and moved to increase 
their power inside the party.”1 Not yet strong enough to reverse PCF 
strategy completely, they were able to force a new tactical compromuse. 
The Party would maintain its united frontist directions while, at the same 
time, accelerating efforts to undercut the growing Socialist advantage by 
asserting a newly up-dated PCF identity within Usson ds la Gamche. 


This compromise led first, in 1974~75, to a year of attacks on the 
Socialists as potential traitors to Left ideas and programmes. Next, 
in 1976, the PCF lived a frenzied moment of doctrinal and political 
innovation—its Eurocommunist period, when it moved closer to the 
Italian and Spanish Communists and joined them in questioning Soviet 
hegemony in the international Communist movement.” At its 22nd 
Congress in 1976, the PCF officially abandoned the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, in effect jettisoning traditional Marxist-Leninist theories of 
the state. Henceforth, the PCF claimed, the primary contradiction of 
state monopoly capitalism was its lack of democracy.” 


D Ths was ether out of adamant tradittonalem or out of fear, vanously, that democrammadoo might 
give advantage to opponents andfor bead to an explomon of mmner-party conflict which would be 
destractrre at a crucal pant We have written aboot th» first in Jane Jenson and George Ross, “The 
Uncharted Waters of De-Scahorranon: The Uneven Evolunoa of the Parn Coemmmnssee Fog’, 
Pelttecs and Society, Volume 9, No 3, 1980, and in George Rosa, ‘Orgeniration and Strategy in the 
Decime of French Communn’, m Ralph Miliband et al, eds, The Senak Register r947 (Londoa 
1987) 

T Here the most extrsordmary event was the pcr’s 219t Congress in Pall 1974 The leadership hed 
produced a most opumisuc snd samtery Congress resolution which was then modified into a much 
more prickly document Such things rarely happened m the sor It sppears thet the ant-unrted froatrsts, 
pow advocating a fall-blown militant autonomy strategy, bad gamed ocw power See Prengots Hecker, 
Le Part communi an correfonr, Pars 1981, esp. Chapter 4 

R There were several spectaculer viats by Party beeders to one another dunog thts moment, bat the 
most nmportent specific event was the Eurocomman:st coalroon’s remerence to Soviet strategic goals 
at the September 1976 Berlin Conference of European Communist Parnes Jean Kanapa was the pcr’s 
tacticoan in all this 

P For the documents and discussion ect PCF, Ls Sacnedecore pour la Frems, Pane 1977, aod Jean Favre, 
Prangou Hincker and Lucen Sève, Les Comarmmctes e  Eitet, Pacis 1977- 
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During this period the PCF became 2 very lively place to be, recruiting 
more and more new members, even from the intelligentsia and new 
muddle strata.7> Behind the scenes, however, Eurocommunization shar- 
pened internal conflict, particularly over the relationship with the Soviet 
Union.” The response to the furore over Solzhenitsyn provided a good 
illustration. Torn between condemning either censorship in the Soviet 
Union or the anti-Soviet political use to which the issue was put in the 
West, the PCF chose to categorize the whole business as an anti-Soviet 
campaign. In doing so it fell into an obvious and very costly trap. 
Eurocommunization subsequently offered a way out, but at the cost of 
setting another trap. Pro-Soviet elements inside the party, increasingly 
backed by Soviet pressure, moved into a de facto coalition with 
anti-united frontists.” Steering a coherent course from the centre, as 
Secretary-General Georges Marchais was wont to do, became much 
more difficult. 


The behaviour of the PS in this period complicated the PCF’s internal 
situation. At the Assesses du Socialisme in October 1974 the PS, the 
Rocardian wing of the PSU, and delegates from the CFDT met to discuss 
injecting a strong astogestrexaaire content into PS politics. Mitterrand 
knew that most extogestionnaires opposed Usion de la Gauche and the 
Common Programme, desiring a different, more centrist, PS strategy. 
But he was also resolved not to abandon Usies de la Gauche. His next 
step, attempting to coopt the axtogestionnaires without giving anything 
but words to them politically, followed from this logic. The PS remained 
publicly committed to the Jacobin and statist Left Common Programme 
while increasingly presenting itself as awtogestionsaire. In addition, the 
Rocardians were admitted into the PS where, almost immediately, 
Mitterrand altered the composition of the leadership majority by pushing 
the leftist CERES group into opposition.” 


These complicated manoeuvres were meant both to increase the PS’s 
electoral base and to give Mitterrand a freer policy hand with the PCF 
in the governmental situation which almost everyone sensed would 
soon come. The Communist leadership as a whole thus grew more wary 
of the PS, while anti-united frontists acquired yet another asset in their 
struggle against the Party’s declared strategy. Moreover, the results were 


73 The Irvelimess was sometimes £ bit perverse. When Georges Marchas announced, on telereton aod 
withoot pror debate in the Party et large, thet the ‘dictatorship’ clause would be dropped from the 
scatutes there wes a major huc and cry from the Party's intellectuals, same of whom denounced tho 
form of the deamon (which did rather cramly Wloserate the lack of moer-party democracy}, while 
others, the Althusecmans in the first mstance, denounced its content See Enenne Babbar, XXT: 
Comgris, Paris 1977. 

M The Sovet Latervannioa in Czechoslovakia tn 1968 provided an early test. The pcr muttally condensed 
the Sovet ection, a firat Then larer, after cocatderable Soviet pressure, u gave full support to Sover 
pormalmston pobos. Whatever credit the pcr got for the first action rt lost by the second 

7 The leaders of the usa did not like the Atannast Françoes Mirrerrmeod one bet The Soviet 
Ambassador's unprecedented offical visit to Grecard d'Estaing, Mrtterrand’s 1974 opponent, dunng 
the clectonl campaign, was « gesture of endomement of Gwcard Thengs got worse after tha, until 
they reached therr peak io 1977. Jeen Falen, m Ls Gawrs des camarades (Pans 1985), pabiisbed a long 
letter from the Soviet to the French leadership sent in March 1977 m which the Soviets threatened 
to undermine the Marchais leadership and, perhaps, split the Pcr altogether, should ‘ann-Sovietiam’ 
cootione Whatever che such pressare did, t cerumnly did galvanme pro-Sovet elements in the mr 
Central Committee, 

M Moet of the centers who particrpated in the Armer, on the other hend, walked away embittered 
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complex even beyond the exacerbation of PCF-PS tensions. Mitterrand’s 
reassertion of unity politics after 1974 crystallized a centre-left opposi- 
tional coalition within the PS which bided its time until it might exercise 
greater influence over, if not actually control, the PS, and thus develop 
a major campaign for technocratic modernism, anti-Communism and 
anti-Sovietism. Michel Rocard and his followers were clearly the relays 
for this strategy inside the Ps. 


At a deeper level, segments of the new middle strata and intelligentsia 
began to conclude that neither the PCF nor the PS, nor a fortiori Usios 
de la Gauche, really addressed their concerns. Despite continuing to vote 
on the Left, they slipped towards the orbit of the technocratic modernists 
who had addressed these issues and, perhaps more importantly, con- 
trolled many of the major institutions from which the intelligentsia and 
new middle strata took their cue. Libération, Nosvel Observatenr and 
Parisian publishing houses disseminated anti-Communist, anti-Soviet, 
anti-Third World, pro-American, pluralist politics in the name of asto- 
Aston. These actions coincided with growing fears in Right—Centre 
regime circles about changes in the PCF and about the prospect of Left 
victory in 1978. What emerged was a spiral of ideological hysteria and 
an apostate galaxy of anti-totalitarian, ex-Maoist, ex-geacbiste publicists 
like André Glucksmann and Bernard-Henri Lévy, the ‘new philoso- 
phers’. The foundation stones of the Socialists’ later cultural revolution 
were being laid. 


The 1977 Municipal Elections—when the United Left won a majority— 
marked the beginning of 2 tum. The PCF’s leap into innovation had 
failed to halt growing Socialist gains. Reflection on this caused the PCF’s 
unstable post-1974 internal compromise to come unglued. Advocates 
of militant autonomy finally triumphed within the leadership and the 
Party prepared to abandon united frontism. There was a certain logic 
behind this strategic volte-face. Since united frontism had been destruc- 
tive for French Communism, the leadership felt under increasing press- 
ure to bum the bridges with the Socialists and to turn on social 
democracy as an ally of capital.” 


There were other logical options available at this point, however. The 
balance of electoral power between the PCF and PS in the mid-1970s 
had begun to shift in the latter’s favour, but the change was not yet a 
disaster. The PCF had not really fallen appreciably behind the PS elector- 
ally in 1977 and 1978, even if PS support in opinion polls had begun to 
balloon. In tactical terms this meant that the PCF, had it not terminated 
Union de la Gauche, might have been able to claim a substantial number 
of important ministries in any post-1978 Left government. Furthermore, 
any such Left government, headed by Frangois Mitterrand, would have 
had to cohabit with President Giscard d’Estaing. Mitterrand, faced with 
an exiguous economic situation and obliged to play political chess with 


P Pabsen (Ls Garre, op ct), mvoking documents of a leadmg pcr figure, cians thet the abendooment 
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a President of the Right, would have had his hands full. As Giscard 
tried to undermine his likely opponent before the presidential election 
of 1981, Mitterrand and the Socialists would undoubtedly have tempon- 
zed and backtracked. In government—not simply in a token way, but 
backed by a unified party and strong labour unions—the PCF would 
have been in a very good position to reassert its identity as a guardian 
of possibilities for change. And it would have had a very good chance 
of reconstructing its strategic position, gaining at the expense of a 
compromused PS. 


The Break 


In summer 1977, instead of playing out this alternative strategy, the 
PCF broke completely with the Socialists. The grounds used were that 
the PS, engaged in a ‘right turn’, had reneged on its commitment to the 
Common Programme. There was substance in these accusations, to be 
sure, but the real goal of the Communist leadership was to abandon 
Union de la Gauche before the Party was further weakened and to 
accelerate its campaign to modernize party doctrine and rebuild a specific 
PCF identity. Hence the new commitments to decentralization, energetic 
mobilization and the idea that socialism could be won ‘step by step’ in 
axtopestroxadire struggle. Between 1978 and 1981, when the PCF would 
present its own candidate in the presidential elections, the leadership 
thought that the Party would have time to digest its new antogestionnatre 
strategy, reassert its identity and recoup its strength. The consequence 
of this choice, however, was that the Left, seemingly more interested in 
mutual character assassination than governance, lost the 1978 legislative 
elections which it might otherwise have won. 


This tactical logic proved very costly. To begin with, the PCcR— 
justifiably or not—received the bulk of the blame for the Left’s defeat. 
François Mitterrand and the Socialists, presenting themselves as anstairs 
ponr dexx behind the Common Programme, gained relatively.®! Then, 
after months of sectarian attacks on the PS, the PCF leadership turned 
around and worked a short-run deal with the PS between the two rounds 
of the elections in March 1978. Everyone was now thoroughly confused. 
Had the PCF meant what it had been saying, had it been simply acting 
cynically, or both?® 


The abrupt strategic shift of 1977-78 proved to be an utter organiz- 
ational disaster for the PCF. More than two decades of united frontism, 
however ill-conceived, not only had been convincing to the peaple de 
gambe, but had made a substantial number of Communists into believers 
as well. Perhaps more important, the years of Usson ds la Gamhe had 
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attracted hundreds of thousands of new Communists, particularly from 
the intelligentsia and urban middle strata, who believed themselves part 
of a massive project to rebuild French Communism and the French 
Left. The change of 1977-78, decreed from above, and accompanied 
by a retum to miserabilist rhetoric of a transparently electoralist kind, 
galvanized these groups into an inner-party movement of dissent the 
magnitude of which the PCF had not known for decades.® The leadership 
then manoeuvred to destroy this opposition with all the resources of 
the PCF’s unreformed undemocratic centralism. In consequence, pro- 
united front and Eurocommunist militants left the party by the tens of 
thousands, along with the virtual totality of Communist intellectuals. 
The forces which remained were quite as important as those which 
departed, however. Traditional workerists and pro-Soviet elements 
found their power enhanced. This, in turn, rendered illusory any real 
hopes of steering the PCF in an astogestionnasre strategic direction. Instead 
what emerged was an incoherence of attempted adaptation, the most 
- traditional defensive osyrifrisae and ineptness on international affairs, 
which, in the hands of an anti-Communist press and intelligentsia, was 
quickly branded as abject pro-Sovietism. 


The PCF’s choices in tht mid-19708 had different, but quite as deleterious, 
effects on the labour movement. As we have already remarked, the 
CGT’s strategies and tactics in the 1960s had been designed to combine 
effective, if somewhat conventional, unionism and pro-Communist, pro- 
Left Unity politicization, including efforts to promote unified action 
with the increasingly militant CFDT. Economic crisis and a frenetic 
political situation disequilibrated this package. As the crisis made it 
more and more difficult to mobilize workers on the shopfloor, the 
political situation—especially the run-up to the critical 1978 elections— 
tempted both the CGT and CFDT to take refuge in high-level, very 
general actions to enhance the Left’s electoral chances. 


Such overpoliticization was in itself very costly, but its effects were 
dramatically compounded by the divisions between the Left parties in 
1977-78. The CGT openly took the PCF’s side and the CFDT, less openly, 
the PS’s. Cleaved by partisan divisions, united action between the 
two unions had become very difficult by late 1978. The situation 
immeasurably worsened, however, as the PCF pushed its new strategic 
concerns onto the CGT.* The CFDT became the CGT’s analogue to the 
PS for the PCF—a target for excoriation as irremediably reformist. This 
decision, plus a parallel flight by the CFDT away from its earlier radical 
politics, made any further CGT—CFDT united action impossible. Thus at 
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the very moment when economic crisis was challenging trade unionism 
everywhere, the imposition of the PCF’s politics on the CGT helped 
divide and, in consequence, weaken the forces of progressive unionism 
in France. Union membership and mobilizing power, already slipping 
by 1977-78, declined even more rapidly afterwards, with the CGT 
suffering the most. The only major union which managed to salvage 
something was the class-collaborationist Force Oxpritre. 


The roller-coaster political situation created by the PCF’s zigs and zags 
affected the PS as well. After 1974, when it became clear that the Left 
might soon come to power and that the PS was gaining more from 
Usson ds la Gauche, Mitterrand altered the internal majority of the 
Socialist Party to have maximum possible flexibility, perhaps as Prime 
Minister after 1978. But then he was caught with this altered majority 
when the divided Left managed to snatch defeat from the jaws of 
victory in March 1978. Having lost two presidential and two legislative 
elections, Mitterrand could easily be labelled by centrists in the PS as 
‘archaic’ as they challenged his leadership and tried to change the Party’s 
strategy away from Usten de la Ganche (even in its watered-down sanitaire 
pour denx guise). The chosen vehicle for this attempt was Michel 
Rocard’s campaign for nomination as presidential candidate in 1979- 
80, Mitterrand put down the revolt, but only at the cost of once again 
changing the PS leadership majority and bringing back CERES to isolate 
the Rocardians. He thus moved towards his 1981 presidential candidacy 
with a party whose programme, written by CERES, was considerably to 
the Left of most of its membership and electorate. This fact would be 
of tremendous importance once the Left’s initial reformist policy choices 
ran into difficulty after the election. 


Victory From Chaos 


Greater governmental recognition that France was facing a new environ- 
ment emerged after 1976. The political situation nonetheless set severe 
policy limits. The Left, warts and all, hovered on the edge of becoming 
a majority from 1974 onwards and the Right, itself increasingly divided 
over issues of strategy, found itself fighting for its electoral life.®” 
Giscard and Reymond Barre had thus to proceed with great caution. 
Cutbacks ın sectors such as steel and shipbuilding were obligatory and 
unemployment had to rise because France did not have the wherewithal 
to do otherwise. Yet the Right’s leaders could not go too far in such 
directions out of fear for the electoral consequences. Inordinately high 
inflation rates had to be stabilized, yet the government could not risk 
the political costs of genuine deflation. International trade deficits had 
to be limited, but not with the neo-conservative vigour which might 
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otherwise have been indicated. Even after the second oil shock in 1979, 
the proximity of the 1981 presidential elections dictated a political 
caution that persistently constrained economic policies. 


There turned out to be huge ironies in all this. Having designed their 
whole economic strategy to manage delicate political problems, Giscard 
and Barre were to lose politically in 1981. Rising unemployment, higher 
inflation and gloomy austerity talk increased the Left’s appeal despite 
its own mammoth problems. Moreover, from capital’s point of view, 
the unsatisfactory nature of the regime’s policies exacerbated divisions 
within the majority itself. The living standards of French workers— 
those employed, to be sure—continued to rise during this period along 
with spending on social services (2 process which implicated employers 
as well as the state, given the character of the French welfare state). 
Barre’s attempts to control international problems through an over- 
valued franc heavily penalized French industry’s already weak trade 
positions. In consequence, investment virtually ceased in French indus- 
try after 1974. 


Such muddling-through set a time bomb ticking for whoever took 
charge of the economy in 1981. The absence of serious deflati 
policies plus administrative controls to keep unemployment levels down 
meant that capital could not ‘purify’ itself in ways which would other- 
wise have been dictated. An overvalued currency artificially cut back 
the limited export prospects of an industrial base which was already at 
the outer margins of competitiveness. Thus at the very moment when 
capital elsewhere was reassessing its postwar strategies, recasting inter- 
national perspectives, seeking ways to introduce new electronic technolo- 
gies and discovering the need for new flextbility to increase productivity, 
French capital was asleep at the switch, and only partly because of its 
inherent propensities towards somnolence. The result was relative 
decline.® 


The election of François Mitterrand in 1981 was as much an artifact of 
divisions on the Right as of any wave of Left enthusiasm. Moreover, 
the Left brought a number of important problems to power with it. Its 
programme had proven effective as a tool for mobilization and as a 
source of hope for many, but the specific proposals were neither 
understood nor supported on a large scale. For the Socialists, who 
henceforth controlled the playing field, programme had always been 
more rhetorical currency to undercut the Communists than commitment 
to policy. The Left did move quickly to implement the major reforms, 
but its pre-1981 history meant that many of its new policies were more 
in the nature of slogans than of maturely.thought-out approaches to 
change. Worse still, little thought had been given to the difficulties, 
especially those caused by the parlous state of the French economy, 
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which were certain to ensue as the government tried to carry out these 
measures. Given that the PS was considerably to the right of its 
programme, and that the President was much more of a manoeuvrer 
than a man of deep left principle, the likely trajectories were not difficult 
to predict. 


The PCF and popular mobilization might have stood in the way of 
debacle. But the 1981 elections demonstrated further the degree to 
which Mitterrand had succeeded, with invaluable contributions from 
the PCF, in eroding the Communist vote. Georges Marchais, standing 
against Mitterrand, received but 15.3 per cent in the first round, 
beginning a precipitous decline in PCF electoral strength. Much of 
this shift was due to tactical voting encouraged by the structures of 
presidentialism, as many habitual PCF voters calculated that support for 
Mitterrand was the best way to bring Left success. Beyond this, however, 
the ever more public internal crisis of the PCF took its toll. Fronde-like 
revolts continued inside the party and more dissidents left or were 
hounded out, with a hostile media paying very close attention. More 
quietly, party membership and activist energy dropped sharply.” 


Alas, in its weakened state the PCF behaved no more coherently in 
response to Mitterrand’s election than it had done in 1977-78. After 
three years of solid polemics against social democracy, it turned, hat in 
hand, to sign on to the ‘presidential majority’ to ‘make change succeed’. 
The four Communist Ministers, some of whom proved to be very good 
administrators, made only a marginal difference on important issues and 
none at all when the Socialists and Mitterrand decided to move to 
austerity, return to the market, ‘modernize’ and toady up to the Amer- 
icans. The PCF’s position also bound the hands of the CGT against 
organizing serious labour protest. The weakened PCF had made itself a 
hostage to Mitterrand and the Socialists, with their absolute parliamen- 
tary majority, thereby trading the possibilities of critical voice and 
action for an illusory inside influence. What had happened to the 
strategic good sense which had kept the party at the head of the ‘ministry 
of the masses’ in the 19308? 


V. Could Things Have Been Different? 


The Communist Role 


We have consistently argued that the choices of the French Communist 
Party were central to success or failpre of the French Left. French social 
democracy could not be counted pn to work for serious change by 
itself—apart from anything else, it lacked the militant and revolutionary 
elements which gravitated towards the PCF. Even if the SFIO and later 
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the PS included truly progressive forces they were minorities in a 
universe of reformers, technocrats, centrists and politicians whose essen- 
tial goal was power and the management of capitalism. The political 
space filled by the PS, then, has always been one of competing factions 
in which the most progressive elements have never been able to 
dominate. Without the prodding of a powerful PCF, the PS was unlikely 
to propose any progressive change at all. Thus the shortcomings of the 
PCF must assume very great importance in any account of the tragedy 
of the French Left. 


The first, and most essential, failure of the PCF was its inability to 
comprehend and respond to the character of capital accumulation in 
modem France. The boom period’s economic and social structures 
fundamentally changed the nature of the French working class—wota 
bens, we said cheaged, not eliminated or eclipsed—and dramatically altered 
the size and outlooks of the middle strata. Any alliance between workers 
and middle strata under the leadership of the working class had to be 
built under significantly different conditions. In this respect the PCF’s 
insistence, from the 19508 onward, on the most traditional visions of 
capital accumulation, of definitions of the working class and of middle 
strata politics became crippling handicaps for the entire Left. Given its 
strength in the conceptually and programmatically formative years of 
Union de la Gauche, the PCF’s perspectives, particularly in the decade or 
so after 1956, were essential, and they were often blind to changing 
social realities and organizationally conservative. 


The PCF leadership ought to have listened more carefully to the rum- 

blings of the intelligentsia, theoretically in early New Left Marxism, for 
example, and politically, in the anti-Algerian war mobilization and the 
pre-1968 student movement.” Instead, until the late 19608 the PCF 
continued to insist that it was engaged in an ideological war of position 
in which its time-honoured notions of class structure had to prevail 
over a threatened subordination of the working class to reformist new 
middle strata. In fact the PCF’s, and the Left’s, real combat was one of 
movement rather than position. Equating adaptation to new circum- 
stances with capitulation was not so much a demonstration of revolution- 
ary purity as a recipe for defeat and decline. 


When, in the late 1960s, the Party finally became more aware of its 
problems, it did too little too late. Had many of the doctrinal, theoretical 
and tactical changes which the PCF worked in the 1970s been started in 
the 19508, the outcome would certainly have been very different. But 
even what little the party did fell short of comprehending the deeper 
issues. The Second and Third International traditions, even when they 
talked of ‘mass organizations’ and ‘dual power’, usually promoted 
statism and the encapsulation of rank-and-file mobilization by highly 
directive formal organizations. There were very good reasons for this. 
The workings of capital accumulation constantly disorganized and 
individualized workers. Thus it proved virtually impossible to win even 
the limited amount of democracy and reform which the situation 
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allowed without constituting labour movements as congeries of formally 
bureaucratized organizations. The postwar boom undercut earlier work- 
ing-class forms of culture and community in work and neighbourhood, 
and for their own protection and advancement workers had to delegate 
certain powers to organizations and leaderships. The specific combi- 
nation of Left political culture in France, with its elitist Jacobin proclivit- 
ies, plus the PCF’s Leninist heritage, made such leanings even stronger. 
Virtually everything, including mass organizational activities for non- 
political goals, was subordinated in theory and practice to bringing new 
elites to power who would implement a programme of change, ‘given’ 
by the state to society. 


The corporatizing social structures accentuated by the postwar boom 
added a new element of danger to such statist and centralizing organiz- 
ational and electoralist outlooks. From the point of view of ordinary 
people faced with a social world of large, distant and manipulative 
bureaucratic organizations—at work, in state social service organiz- 
ations, in the schools, the media, or professional associations—parties 
and unions with state-centric programmes for change did not appear 
all that different, even if their progressive intentions were more than 
rhetorical. The problem was magnified by the constant need of Left 
organizations to calculate complex strategic tradeoffs in dealing with 
other organizations ‘at the top’, manoeuvres which were often difficult 
for ordinary people to understand. In short, the centralizing, ‘delegating’ 
and globalizing techniques of mobilization which one found in all areas 
of the French Left, if usually motivated by good intentions, tended to 
replicate parallel mechanisms of domination in advanced consumer 
capitalism. 


Here there was little to expect from the PS, to whom Jacobin electoralism 
was second nature, while the PSU, more sensitive to such questions, was 
much too small to make a difference. The PCF, on the other hand, 
understood the primordial necessity of mobilization ‘from below’. Alas, 
its long-standing definition of united frontism, together with its tra- 
ditional outlooks on such mobilization, were blind spots which rendered 
French Communism unable to perceive the needs and possibilities of 
decentralized mobilizational practices focusing on the development of 
democratic counter-power within institutions and neighbourhoods. 
Such a perception would have implied new tolerance for movements 
which had few immediate effects on national state-level political events 
and for movements which might not, strictly speaking, be controllable 
by the party. Mobilizations in the intelligentsia as early as the late 19508 
ought to have hinted at the need to review clàssic Leninist approaches, 
but the PCF’s class analysis led it to write off such movements as enemy 
actions. It reacted less harshly, but in analogous ways, to similar actions 
which began to arise from the working class in the 1960s. 


With the coming of economic crisis in the 19708 the problematic nature 
of such traditional and limiting responses became clearer. Capital itself 
began to turn away from corporatized collaboration towards ‘flexible’ 
decentralization. This, plus changes in France’s social geography connec- 
ted with modifications in the class structure, deindustrialization, and 
the effects of the PCF’s own strategic mistakes, rapidly began to undercut 
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the PCF’s long-standing sources of organizational strength in the CGT 
and ‘red-belt’ working-class suburbs. In this context the PCF finally did 
begin to talk about satogestion and new mobilizational approaches. But, 
once again, the party’s adaptive response was too little too late. As of 
the later 19808, a decade after the theme of asfogestion appeared in 
Communist analyses, it still was unclear whether the Party understood 
and meant what it said. 


The final general problem was strategic. The PS, as a composite, had 
one goal, winning power and . . . on serra apres! While there might have 
been elements within the PS which thought and acted differently, the 
logic of the majority and the leadership was that power was essential, 
programme decidedly secondary. Behind this, of course, were certain 
principles structured deeply in the ‘texts’ which Socialists uttered. It 
would be nice to change things, provided that ıt turned out to be easy 
and costless to do so. If neither of these conditions prevailed, however, 
it was probably because the ‘real world’ was unchangeable and capitalism 
would persist in some form. 


Once again, it was really up to the PCF to promote a setting which 
might alter, or at least unsettle, these deeper PS principles, such that 
recourse to them at the first moments of adversity would not be easy. 
The PCF knew that a repetition of 1917 was not on. It replaced 1917, 
alas, with a formalized version of 1936, forgetting somehow that if 1936 
had been an important moment of reform, it had neither contained 
revolutionary elements nor created a situation which fostered them. 
Moreover, in 1936, by withholding participation from the Popular Front 
government and pledging to be the ‘ministry of the masses’, the PCF 
had at least left a threat to chance: If things did not work out it might 
call out the popular troops. But 19608 and 1970s united frontism 
downplayed even this possibility. The PCF genuinely believed that it 
could deploy organizational and electoral resources to manoeuvre reluc- 
tant allies into an irreversible process of change which would be 
legislated by the state. This belief was patently naive, and in the context 
of Fifth Republic presidentialism it was also highly dangerous for the 
PCF’s own integrity. 


The real issue went deeper. If one set aside the 1917 scenario and the 
subsequent Soviet model as unworkable (and probably undesirable) and 
one was sceptical of a strategy like the PCF’s top-down united frontism 
as, at best, solidly reformist, there were not many obvious stratégies de 
rechange. That united frontism nourished by a redrawn class map and 
rearmed by innovative mobilizational approaches Would have opened 
the way to a transcendence of capitalism is doubtful. But prospects for 
serious reforms and an enhancement of PCF power and credibility would 
have been increased. The consistent pursuit of such a strategy from the 
19508 onwards might have done enough to -revive the potential for 
social alliances, to change new middle strata outlooks, to help create a 
PS with different strategic propensities and to endow the PCF itself with 
more strength and staying power. All these things, in turn, wight have 
allowed the French Left after 1981 to democratize the economy and 
French society and helped to democratize the international setting. 
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Along with many ın the PCF itself, one might also have envisaged a 
different strategic alternative, militant autonomy. If it had also been 
developed around innovative theory, class mapping and decentralized 
democratic mobilization, it might conceivably have led to more positive 
outcomes. The PCF has now made at least a verbal commitment to this 
second strategic perspective. Unfortunately it arrived at this position 
only at great cost to the party’s internal vitality, after an historic 
opportunity had already been lost. One must be sympathetic intellectu- 
ally to efforts to find new ewtogestioumaire and democratic approaches to 
change, accompanied by frank recognition of many of the profound 
mistakes made earlier. The PCF’s new outlook, however, is at present 
no more than an embryonic approach to the transition to socialism, 
presented by a greatly weakened, profoundly divided and demoralized 
party. Worse still, the PCF has not moved towards solving the problem 
which, more than any other, explains its earlier incapacity to respond 
to the world around 1t—the lack of democracy inside the party. Bureau- 
cratized, undemocratic centralism has been a catastrophe which succes- 
sive generations of party leaders have persistently refused to recognize. 
Beyond this the PCF, given its origins and traditions, has been unable 
to adjust to what must be the largest general change in the environment 
of the revolutionary Left of the past half-century, the eclipse of the 
Soviet model. 


The Reconstruction of French Socialism 


Despite all these general constraints, some space did exist between 1981 
and 1986, and it was squandered. For this the Socialists must be held 
responsible. The Left held solid governmental power for the medium 
term plus considerable good will at the outset, nourished by France’s 
republican and revolutionary traditions. However great its difficulties, 
the French economy retuned some resiliency. And while the effects of 
the PCF’s longer-run tragedy considerably narrowed the margins for 
manoeuvre politically, the PS’s failure to maximize what did exist was 
worse than lamentable. 


A devaluation in 1981 might very well have bought the French economy, 
and reformism, much greater space by creating options for careful and 
quiet trade protection to maintain employment, the domestic market 
and living standards. The example of Sweden after 1982 is telling. Next, 
democratizing the economy in a more innovative way than the timid 
Auroux Laws did—something more like West German Mithestimmsng, 
for example—was quite conceivable and might well have generated 
some of the popular enthusiasm which ultimately was so lacking. In 
general, there was a different path to be followed between the Socialists’ 
statist fear of popular mobilization and utopian spontaneism, one which 
used state power to generate a dialectic of popular support through 
reforms to narrow the space and options of capital. The path which the 
Socialists chose instead broadened this space and these options. Finally, 
there was no structural reason at all why Mitterrand had to be the most 
pro-American President in the history of Fifth Republic France. 


Rather than reflecting on these matters in search of a new progressive 
course, after the Left’s electoral defeat of March 1986 François Mitter- 
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rand and the Socialists intensified the political conversion which they 
had begun in the earlier 19808. By 1986 the collapse of the PCF had 
released Mitterrand from the need to calculate within the terms of Usios 
ds la Gauche. Left forces were delegitimized within the Ps, or they 
calculated the advantages of strategic modifications for themselves, 
leaving Mitterrand a free hand. Then, using all of his considerable gifts 
as tactician plus the resources granted him by the institution of the 
presidency itself, Mitterrand outmanoeuvred a divided French Right to 
engineer his own re-election to the Presidency in spring 1988, winning 
54 per cent in the runoff against Jacques Chirac’s 46 per cent. The 
parliamentary elections in June 1988 confirmed the Right’s fissiparous 
decline and brought the Socialists back to governmental power. The 
number of PS legislative seats fell short of the 289 needed for an absolute 
majority and obliged Michel Rocard’s government to manoeuvre for 
majorities issue by issue. Nevertheless, the willingness of Communist 
deputies to vote for certain programmes and of Centrist deputies to 
vote for others, plus necessary governmental prudence in the posing of 
issues, guaranteed a certain lease of life.™ 


Thus in two brief years Mitterrand and the Socialists managed to turn 
what looked to be an historic defeat into victory, but within the 
workings of a much deeper logic. After 1983 the Socialists, facing a 
menacing international economy, severe domestic economic difficulties 
and a dramatic collapse of electoral support, had begun a cultural 
revolution cutting their ties to a Left past.” Class analyses of the social 
world and proposals for redistributing wealth and power to transcend 
capitalism were replaced by a new technocratic modernism. The PS’s 
stock-in-trade became an allegedly superior management competence— 
‘with a human face’, to be sure—to restructure the French economy in 
the international market. The Ps’s old project, at least rhetorically, had 
a conflictual dynamic—the Left would propose a project of basic change 
and win over a majority to its implementation, isolating capital and the 
Right. The new project, in contrast, sought to isolate the ‘extreme’ Left 
and Right—i.e. the PCF and the Gaullists—and to govern from the 
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Centre with an eventual ‘opening’ to Christian Democrat and moderate 
liberal elements from the existing Centre—Right coalition. 


A number of social and political circumstances made this a promising 
political project by 1988. Since it de-emphasized class and class conflict 
and sought to build a centrist consensus, it was obviously contingent 
on the relative decline of the Communist Party, a militant union 
movement and a serious Left intelligentsia. The project also counted 
upon weakness and division on the French Right—a condition which, 
though slower to emerge, was clearly ripening by 1988. The renaissance 
of racism in France became a powerfully divisive force: parts of the 
formerly hegemonic Right—Centre coalition responded with cooptative 
law and order politics, while other parte—especially the Christian 
Democrat and social liberal groups which interested the Socialists— 
recoiled in loathing both from the new racism and from such responses. 
Superimposed on these divisions were disagreements over economic 
strategy. The dirigists and statist approaches to economic modernization 
which had been the glory of Ganllism and the cement of the Gaullist 
coalition were progressively discarded by the Centre—Right in the 19708. 
New strategies were never really agreed, however, and instead the 
Centre-Right broke down into warring clans. On the Right by the 
19808 there were advocates of neo-Gaullist (Le. Pompidolian and Chira- 
qian) elite clientelism, younger Reaganite-Thatcherite neo-liberals and 
cautious centrist economic managers of the Raymond Barre type. One 
explanation for this, of course, is that the political forces which had- 
come to represent capital during most of the Fifth Republic were 
refracting the confusion of different fractions of capital about the new 
economic circumstances. Finally, the long tenure in power, from 1958 
through 1981, meant that parts of public opinion quite properly assigned 
major responsibility for the crisis and, more importantly, for the lack 
of innovative responses, to the Centre-Right. The failure of the Left 
responses after 1981 gave the Centre—Right a new lease on life in 1986, 

but the discordant vocabularies of the new majority between 1986 and 
1988 and its relative lack of success confirmed earlier public intuitions. 


A New Elite Politics 


The new Socialist project also involved the primacy of a new armamenta- 
rium of political techniques. The Left projects of the 1960s and 19708 
were premised upon traditional models of mobilization. To be sure, what 
ultimately counted was political success, votes and election victories. But 
conceptions about how to achieve such things involved issues of class 
and cross-class alliance and mobilization around class struggles, ideally 
through class-based membership organizations like unions and parties 
whose activities would touch and penetrate different aspects of the lives 
of ordinary people. The new politics abandoned the vocabularies of 
class, replacing them with an elite politics of the ‘good technocrat’, 
sophisticated opinion polling techniques, ‘professional’ uses of tele- 
vision, public relations technologies and emphasis on personalities, all 
approaches which were encouraged by the presidentialization of French 
politics. The 1988 presidential campaign illustrated the workings of 
these techniques exceptionally well. Mitterrand managed to focus a 
great deal of attention on his persone, remanufacturing it to project an 
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image of sage tranquillity, the sisx Toston who had seen and understood 
all and whose experience would guide a troubled France towards new 
and safer harbours. The vagueness of Mitterrand’s presentation, which 
centred on platitudes about president-government relations, the French 
welfare state, and France’s destiny in Europe, was quite remarkable. 
Beyond pious sentiments, the message was that the others, Mitterrand’s 
opponents, were unstable, changeable, without firm ideas, and desirous 
of perpetuating the partisan wars which the French manifestly wanted 
to end. In the legislative elections which followed Mitterrand’s success, 
Socialist candidates were marketed much more as supporters of the 
President than as the bearers of a specific programme. 


Neither political principle nor serious change was what mattered for 
Mitterrand and most of the PS in 1988. The point of the exercise was 
rather to fish for votes in the most ‘modern’ of ways, targeting key swing 
constituencies with subtle appeals of one sort or another, worrying less 
about ‘captive’ constituencies and playing down, within limits, specific 
projects such that expectations would not be unduly raised. The purpose 
of the whole operation was to instal Socialist elites in power, partly to 
manage real problems successfully and partly to stay in power. 


French Socialism, which for a variety of reasons had never been fully 
‘social democratic’ prior to the 19808, became even less so as a result 
of its modern conversion experience. Instead it developed a sew form 
of left-of-centre politics which had every chance of medium-term sur- 
vival in France and whose resemblance to ‘modernized’ parties—Felipe 
Gonzilez’s PSOE, for example, Craxi’s Italian Socialists, or even Michael 
Dukakis’s Democratic Party—portended an important future. As of 
1988 it had already accomplished the defeat of neo-conservatism in 
France, in itself no mean accomplishment. It also promises, although 
results remain to be seen, a genuinely more subtle and decentralized, 
sometimes empowering, management of French society, economy and 
state, remedying thereby some of the glaring defects both of French 
Jacobinism and of the centralizing and uniformizing reformism of 
traditional social democracy. Few would confuse such virtues, however, 
with a genuinely Left approach. 


There was one surprising outcome of the June 1988 French legislative 
elections—a slight upward trend in electoral support for the PCF (the 
party’s vote rose beyond 12 per cent, in contrast to below 10 per cent 
in the 1986 legislative poll and 7.8 per cent in the presidential elections). 
The meaning of this was clear. The Socialists’ bid for new hegemony 
involved ‘recentring’ their appeal. This, in tur, could grant forces to 
their Left, including the PCF, new space to regroup. Thus if the PCF 
and CGT, together with other remaining forces on the Left, prove able 
to recast their analyses and mobilizational approaches and thereby 
reinvent a genuine class politics appropriate to the new setting, prospects 
for success could be great. Minority tendencies within the PS resisting 
the party’s new politics could also be strengthened. 


For this to happen, of course, the PCF would have to overcome its 
longstanding problems. At the time of writing, the likelihood of such 
renewal was not out of the question, albeit quite remote. At its 26th 
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Congress in 1987, the PCF presented a militantly defensive posture and 
backed away from earlier efforts to devise a new mobilizational calculus 
premissed upon modernist and astogestionnaire criteria for management. 
The Party seemed to have concluded that the best ıt could do, in difficult 
circumstances, was to harvest the new crop of mécontents which Socialist 
politics and the crisis were producing, and in particular to win away 
protest voters from the racist Freat National. This far-from-foolish line 
runs up against the outer limits of the Party’s inability to envisage 
positive political outcomes. Moreover, an aura of ‘Brezhnevism’, which 
the Soviets themselves had begun to criticize, hung like a pall over the 
PCF’s internal life. The top leadership was ageing and unimaginative, and 
the younger leaders waiting for the succession obediently reproduced the 
unimaginative outlooks of their superiors. Virtually everyone in the 
apparatus seemed more obsessed with beating back opposition from 
various dissatisfied insiders—renovators, reconstructors and other rebels 
upset about the party’s lack of dynamism and decline—than with 
moving forward. It should not be forgotten, however, that Gorbachev 
and perestroika issued from the Brezhnev years of conservative decay. 
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Edward W. Said 


Identity, Negation and Violence 


I. 


As something to be talked and written about, as a phenomenon with nearly 
hysterical descriptions and pronouncements routinely added to its name as 
a mobilizing theme for politicians, armies, navies and air forces, ‘terrorism’ 
has now lost a good deal of its power. A mere matter of months ago 
thousands of Americans cancelled trips to Europe because they feared the 
terrorist threat; in April 1986 the United States raided Libya during the 
prime time TV news in order, it was said, to deal with the terrorist threat 
posed by Libya (on a pretext—the bombing of a West Berlin disco—which 
has since proved sot to be Libya’s doing). All during the period from 1983 
through 1985 and 1986, ‘terrorism’ claimed public attention on a scale 
hitherto unknown. At the behest of the US administration—amplified by 
dutiful, unreflecting media—numerous governments made pronounce- 
ments about, and any number of moves against, terrorism, so much so 
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that during this period the Secretary of State elevated terrorism to the 
status of ‘number one’ foreign policy problem for the United States 
and, he went on to suggest imprudently, for the world. 


As a result, even though attention to terrorism has quite noticeably 
diminished, the word still comes easily, trippingly to the tongue. Now, 
it would be disingenuous at this point for me ses to connect terrorism 
as a word and concept with perhaps one reason for my examining of 
the subject in these reflections. The reason, of course, is that mainly in 
the United States, but also generally speaking in the West, terrorism is 
by now permanently, and subliminally associated in the first instance 
with Islam, a notion no less overused and vague than terrorism itself. 
In the minds of the unprepared or the unalert, Islam calls up images of 
bearded clerics and mad suicidal bombers, of unrelenting Iranian mul- 
lahs, fanatical fundamentalists, and kidnappers, remorseless turbaned 
crowds who chant hatred of the US, ‘the great devil’, and all its ways. 
And behind the wave of ‘Islamic’ images battering the US’s unprotected 
shores stand the string of Palestinian terrorists—hijackers, masked 
killers of airport crowds, athletes, schoolchildren, handicapped and 
elderly innocents—who in the unexamined popular mythology of our 
day are presumed to have begun the whole shameful and frightful thing. 
Since I am known as having associations both ethnic and national with 
Palestine and with Islam, I am therefore presentable before audiences 
as someone who, when it comes to terrorism, really knows (in the 
invidious sense of the word) what he’s talking about. 


The Need for Explanation 


I will not waste the reader’s time by saying more about this deplorable 
concatenation of assumptions, other than quickly to allude to that 
combination of discomfort and resentment which remains with me from 
the moment I begin to take on the subject. Nevertheless, it has seemed 
to be also true that despite the tremendous damage caused by ‘terrorism’ 
itself and representations or reactions to it, there are some reflections 
that can be made about both, reflections whose articulation is made 
possible by the abatement in organized public hysteria I spoke of a 
moment ago. Precisely that abatement will, I think, enable us to 
reconnect representations of ‘terrorism’ to contexts, structures, histories 
and narratives from which, during the word’s period of greatest promi- 
nence, its representations appeared to be severed. 


For the moet striking thing about ‘terrorism’, as a phenomenon of the 
public sphere of communication and representation in the West, is its 
isolation from any explanation or mitigating circumstances, and its 
isolation as well from representations of most other dysfunctions, 
symptoms and maladies of the contemporary world. Indeed, in many 
discussions there is often a ritual of dismissing as irrelevant, soft-headed 
or in other ways suspicious, anything that might explain the actions of 
terrorism: ‘Let’s not hear anything about root causes,’ runs the righteous 
litany, ‘or deprivation, or poverty and political frustration, since all 
terrorists can be explained away if one has a mind to it. What ws should 
be after is an understanding of terroriam that helps us defeat it, not an 
explanation that might make us feel sorry for the terrorist.’ Thus 
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terrorism was stripped of any right to be considered as other historical 
and social phenomena are considered, as something created by human 
beings in the world of human history. Instead the isolation of terrorism 
from history and from other things in Vico’s world of the nations has 
had the effect of magnifying its ravages, even as terrorism itself has 
been shrunk from the public world into a small private world reserved 
tautologically for the terrorists who commit terrorism, and for the 
experts who study them. 


No less strange was the common agreement in expert literature and 
rhetoric that no real definition of terrorism was actually possible. It 1s 
true, of course, that writers like Clare Sterling and Benjamin Netanyahu 
felt no compunction about defining terrorism as whatever seemed 
inimical to the West, Israel, the Judeo—Christian tradition and Goodness, 
but it would be wrong and misleading to accuse all writers on terrorism 
of such robust self-confidence. Many are like Walter Laqueur, one of 
the most respectable academic specialists who began work on the subject 
well before the recent vogue. Laqueur frankly admits that ‘no definition 
of terrorism can possibly cover all the varieties of terrorism that have 
appeared throughout history; peasant wars and labour disputes and 
brigandage have been accompanied by systematic terror, and the same 
is true with regard to general wars, wars of national liberation and 
resistance movements against foreign occupiers.’ Later he tries somehow 
to rescue his topic from this welter of ubiquity, valiantly suggesting 
that even though terrorism resists definition it can be discussed in the 
context of movements that have used ‘systematic terrorism as their main 
weapon’. But when he asserts that that practice begins in the second 
half of the nineteenth century (Terrorism, New York 1977, p. 11) we 
will, I think, have lost faith not only in his philosophical acuity for 
trying to describe something that he says cannot adequately be described, 
but also in his historical sense for studiously ignoring the revolutionary 
Terror of France some seventy-five years earlier. 


It is less on Laqueur’s own failings than on terrorism as an apparently 
isolated but identifiable disturbance that I wish to concentrate. In fact 
the appearance of isolation has almost always been misleading. For 
terrorism has. regularly appeared in contemporary conjunction with, 
among other stigmatized groups, Islam, Palestinians, Iran and Shiism— 
that is, objects, concepts, peoples and cultures poorly and antithetically 
known, and therefore more liable to technical, metaphysical, and ultima- 
tely ideological constructions. There is first the powerful aura of the 
exotic, and even the literary, that surrounds terrorism. Its literary roots 
are Eastern, and if one thinks of Dostoevsky’s The Possessed or Joseph 
Conrad’s The Secret Agent, the Assassins and Thuggees, there is in 
addition the /ewhe, the gratuitous, the senselessly cruel that adheres 
to it. Moreover, the terror of terrorism appears indiscriminate and 
generalized: no one is safe from it, none insulated, none immune. Facts 
and figures are not easy to get hold of, although the hint of vast numbers 
of casualties is always there, from the random explosive set off in a 
market place to the nuclear device that just might kill uncounted 
thousands. Rarely does one hear the tonic reminders of the disparity in 
violence between individual terrorists and conventional armies, given 
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by Gillo Pontecorvo to Larbi Ben M’Hidi in The Battle of Algiers, ‘Give 
us your bombs and you can have our women’s baskets.’ 


These techniques of decontextualization and dehistoricization are not 
new and have occurred elsewhere in colonial or post-colonial situations, 
Irish resistance to British rule, for instance, was routinely classed as 
terrorist by British writers who then built on the classification a theory 
of retributive response that quite ignored historical specificity, 
proportion or concrete analysis. Thus Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
in ‘Confessions of a Unionist’ (1888) that so unsuccessful had British 
policy been in Ireland (“Through sentimentality, through the craven 
vagaries of a popular assembly, we have suffered the law to tumble in 
the muck’) that ‘Irish lawlessness’ had triumphed, along with the ‘Irish 
appeal to violence’. Therefore he advocated no change in British colonial 
abuses ‘until the whole machinery of terrorism is destroyed’, and this 
by a wholesale brutality meted out by ‘vigilance committees’. Any other 
policy would be succumbing to ‘maudlin sentimentality’. Curiously 
enough Stevenson’s editor in 1988, Jeremy Treglown, does not flinch 
from Stevenson’s ‘call for an end to terrorism in Ireland’, only from 
his inability to say ‘how the extirpation of violence is to be brought 
about in practice’. Thus does the inebriately self-justifying revulsion 
provoked by the word leap across the years with little regard for context 
or power. Similar rhetorical flights were routinely in evidence when 
Cypriot or Mau Man ‘terrorists’ were discussed in the post-war years. 


Terrorism and the Islamic World 


But the issue that chiefly concerns me here is terrorism as it engages 
public awareness of the Middle East and of the Arab—Islamic world in 
particular. The presence of this region and its people in discussions of 
terrorism is, I believe, quite unique. To my knowledge, of no other 
country, no religion, culture or ethnic group except Islam and its 
societies, has it been said that terrorism is, after a fashion, endemic. 
This is argued by several of the Orientalists who contribute to perhaps 
the most visible and influential of the popular anti-terrorist manuals, 
the collection edited by Benjamin Netanyahu, Terrorism: How the West 
Can Win. By the nature of the argument, evidence is problematic, but 
it is bandied about anyway, with curious results. All sorts of strange 
objects appear—for example, the Islamic mind, ancient feuds, remark- 
able but unnameable proclivities to wanton violence—all of them 
attesting to essential traits that supposedly have been there eternally 
and are susceptible neither to historical change nor to any sort of 
amelioration. 


Since ‘terrorism’ is indefinable and entirely negative, these arguments 
for its connection with Islam and/or Palestinians have rarely been 
opposed. The point is that there is hardly any way, there are few 
enunciative opportunities, to oppose such arguments about terrorism 
without also seeming to be fer it. Unanimity is intimidating, particularly 
on this scale, but during the full-scale terrorist alert—for example, 
during the 1986 bombing of Libya or the 1985 TWA hijacking—you 
could not deny the Islamic ingredient, you could not present super- 
vening arguments, you could not prevent the guilty associations from 
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spreading, without also appearing in some way to explain, hence 
condone, the outrage. The framework was entirely hostile to anyone 
who did not accept the perfect equivalence between the State which 
seemed to be attacked, and injured innocence; indeed, very little inhibits 
the framework from expanding to include, on the part of the United 
States, the Western heritage, morality and outraged virtue. 


Perhaps the most sensible intervention in the verbal dust-storm has 
been Eqbal Ahmad’s, which appeared in the May—June 1986 issue of 
MERIP Reports. Abmad’s premise is that terrorism—‘acts of intimida- 
ting and injuring unarmed, presumably innocent civilians’, acts for 
which there are five sources, ‘state, religion, protest/revolution, crime 
and pathology’, of which ‘only the first three have political motiva- 
tion’—does exist and is a source of genuine concern, but needs analysis 
and discrimination if we wish to do ‘justice to its victims, or to 
understanding’ on both sides of ‘the ideological boundary’. Ahmad 
offers a set of half-a-dozen guidelines for analysis. These are: terronsm 
is connected to ‘the need to be heard’, since it ‘is a violent way of 
expressing long-felt, collective grievances. When legal and political 
means fail over a long period a minority of the aggrieved community 
elicits the sympathy of the majority with violent acts.’ Moreover, 
Ahmad continues, ‘anger and helplessness produce compulsions towards 
retributive violence’—a factor that explains the violence not only of the 
helpless but also of the powerful: ‘I have pounded a few walls myself 
when I am alone’, said President Reagan in 1985. Then we should 
acknowledge the sad truth that ‘the experience of violence at the hands 
of a stronger party has historically turned victims into terrorists.’ 
Similarly, ‘when identifiable targets become available, violence is externa- 
lized’-—-that is, people pass from the stage of pounding walls to shooting 
what stands before them. 


Ahmad’s last two points are the most complex, and have to do with a 
subtle interplay between the technology of weapons and of the media 
on the one hand, and political ideology on the other. Examples of 
massive and senseless violence enable the spread of terrorism. Thus 
the Indochinese war, history’s most visible superpower intervention, 
conducted at a high level of organization, effectiveness and cruelty, 
showed the way governments can plan violence against civilian popu- 
lations; the emulations of this violence by poorly organized and goalless 
small groups are also attempts to imitate the legitimization asserted by 
states who use violence to gain dubious and unclear ends. Finally 
Ahmad suggests that the more detailed, territorially grounded and 
concrete the ideological goal as set forth by insurgent and revolutionary 
groups (e.g. the Vietnamese, Algerian, Cuban, Angolan and Nicaraguan 
uprisings) the less likely the possibility of spectacular and intimidating 
violence. ‘Revolutionary violence tends to be sociologically and psycho- 
logically selective. It strikes at widely perceived symbols of oppression— 
landlords, rapacious officials, repressive armies. It aims at widening the 
revolutionaries’ popular support by freeing their potential constituencies 
- from the constraints of oppressive power.’ To dispersed or homeless 
peoples the appeal of terror ıs the ease and instantancity of transpor- 
tation, whose symbols are the airplane and airport, of coercion, whose 
instrument is the small lethal hand weapon, and of communication, 
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whose mode is the electronic media, which offer an immediate means 
of directing a message. Thus have the invisible and terror-filled wars 
waged by states been challenged by the frightening visibility of unpredict- 
able acts of violence by smal! bands of adventurers. 


What further distinguishes Ahmad’s contribution to the enormous 
literature, the widely diffused imagery, the much-marketed expertise on 
terrorism is something left implicit in his remarks: the role of the 
interested observer. He writes from the perspective of a militant whose 
support of anti-imperialist struggles has not, however, stilled his critical 
sense. So much of the current discussion and representation of terrorism 
simply assawes the disinterestedness, detachment and objectivity of the 
author. Yet it is a truism of contemporary interpretative theory that no 
such position can or ever did exist. Thus, to take as an example a social 
discourse based on the construction of an observer who articulates the 
discourse, exthropelogy presumes to offer scientific material about ‘Others’ 
afforded to ethnographic experts, whose power to observe, live among, 
participate in the lives of foreign societies is premised on the power of 
their constituencies to travel abroad, do anthropology, etc. Similarly, 
with few exceptions the discourse of terrorism is constituted by an 
author whose main client is the government of a powerful state opposed 
to terrorism, but also anxious to shield itself from arguments about 
perceptions of its own (quite routinely barbaric and violent) behaviour. 
Why this is so should be obvious, since the disproportion between state 
violence and (so-to-speak) private violence is, and always has been, vast. 


Nowhere is this paradigmatic rhetorical combination of client-appeal 
and blockage more clear than in the work of political scientists in Israel 
and the USA, states whose recent foreign policy has been staked on the 
fight against terrorism, a political decision arrived at consciously and 
therefore ideologically as a method for dealing with resistance to 
US—Isracli power; in addition this decision made it possible for the 
government-sponsored outpouring against terrorism cither to screen or 
to legitimize the governmental violence of both countries. 


Campaigns of Disinformation 


Consider Israel, which in many ways has pioneered the notion that 
democracies, because they are democracies, are especially liable to 
gratuitous terrorism. According to the respected Israeli journalist 
Amnon Kapeliouk, writing in Le Mende Diplomatique in February 1986, 
Israeli policy-makers began in the mid-19708 the discipline of describing 
as terrorism everything done by Palestinians to combat Isreeli military 
occupation; the decision coincided with the growing international pres- 
tige and legitimacy of the Palestinian national movement. In this 
decision, of course, Israel was following the path taken by other regimes 
of colonial occupation (the French in Algeria, the Americans in Vietnam, 
the South African government in its description of the ANC and its 
resistance). By the summer of 1982 this campaign of indiscriminate 
disinformation led to some of the tactics of Operation Peace for Galilee, 
where what was a massive war against a sovereign country and a 
national liberation movement could be described as a campaign against 
terrorism. The distinction of the Israeli informational manipulation of 
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the word ‘terrorism’ was that it was done more or less in conjunction 
with the most powerful media apparatus available—no other sub- 
imperial power in history could avail itself of so formidable an imperial 
system as the American. The result was that more or less anything that 
disturbed the peace and was ostensibly done by someone of whom 
Western civilization was thought to disapprove, was called a terrorist 


outrage. 


Until the television screen was suddenly filled with images of Israel’s 
siege and devastation of Beirut and South Lebanon during the summer 
of 1982, ‘terrorism’ was supposed by most journalists and audiences to 
be an almost Platonic essence inherent in all Palestinians and Muslims, 
without historical, social or political circumstances or conditions. Even 
more important, however, the discourse of ‘terrorism’, countet-terror- 
ism, terrorist expertise obliterated all the historical processes that might 
conceivably have produced so many terrorists and so many acts of 
terror. In the case of Israel, the Palestinian argument had posited the 
existence of a society and of a people, of a nation in short, whose 
continuity had been shattered in 1948, and whose subsequent travail 
was, in the main instance, the result of a continuous war against the 
Palestinian people by Israel which to the Palestinians proclaimed itself 
to be conducting a war thet made no distinctions between civilians or 
armed combatants, between refugee camps, hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and what the Israeli military command regularly referred to as 
terrorist nests. Readers will appreciate that I speak here as an engaged 
Palestinian and not as a political scientist, and they will, I trust, grant 
me the right to say that despite the wall-to-wall coverage of the 
Palestinian struggle as an extended terrorist assault upon Israel, the 
record is a dreadful one, in the loss of thousands of Palestinian lives, 
of homes destroyed, of literally uncountable human catastrophes suffered 
by this nation of Palestinian terrorists. I do not need to say here how 
the recent mass insurrections and sacrifices of unarmed Palestinians in 
Gaza and the West Bank testify dramatically to, on the one hand, an 
entire history of iron-fisted, anti-terrorist Israeli policy of repression, 
and, on the other hand, the vacant political message, equally anti- 
terrorist, delivered to them by the Israeli government which has acknow- 
ledged only a conflict between terrorism and democracy. 


Gradually the éwtifadeb, or uprising, in the Occupied Territories has 
increased in intensity, has further laughed out of court the notion that 
Palestinian resistance equals terrorism, has irreversibly transformed the 
shadowy status of Palestinian nationalism into proto-statehood, and 
Israeli policy into a dying colonialism. But what has been revealed to 
Palestinians by the évtifadab is the true political mass basis for all national 
liberation movements, in which neither the uninstructed gun alone nor 
the random (if understandable) outrage has anything like the moral and 
mobilizable force of coordinated, intelligent courageous human action. 
When one of the uprising’s leaders in Gaza was asked by a journalist 
how unarmed children, men and women so routinely defied Israeli 
troops, the answer testified elegantly to how a popular movement had 
in fact banished terror. ‘Fear,’ he said, ‘has been forbidden.’ And that 
was that. 
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But I also want to say that in the specific case of ‘talking terrorism’ in 
the Middle East, distinctions and connections have simply not been 
made enough. There bas been terrorism, there has been cruel, insensate, 
shameful violence, yes, but who today can stand before us and say that 
violence is all, or even mainly, on the side of the labelled ‘terrorists’, 
and virtue on the side of civilized states who in many ways do in fact 
represent decency, democracy, and a modicum of ‘the good’? I must 
therefore confess that I find the entire arsenal of words and phrases that 
derive from the concept of terrorism both inadequate and shameful. 
There are few ways of talking about terrorism now that are not 
corrupted by the propaganda war even of the past decade, ways that 
have become, in my opinion, disqualified as instruments for conducting 
rational, secular inquiry into the causes of human violence. Is there 
some other way of apprehending what might additionally be involved 
when we now unthinkingly use the word ‘terrorism’? Is there a style 
of thought and language that pretends neither to get past the word’s 
embroiled semantic history, nor to restore it, cleansed and sparkling 
new, for further polemical use? 


I. 


Throwing up unfamiliar, or at least newer settings in which to set the 
unpleasant tingling induced by the word ‘terrorism’ is a worthwhile 
alternative to simply attacking habitual uses of the word. The very 
totalism, the radical and impermeable oppositions that set off the word 
from its use by the enemies of terrorism furnish a beginning. We 
normally encounter the word not when used by terrorists to describe 
what they do, but rather to identify and fix a particularly pernicious 
assault upon humanity, like Conrad’s throwing ‘a bomb into pure 
mathematics’ in The Secret Agent. But things are rarely left to indirection 
and suggestion. Contemporary ‘terrorism’ is identified with terrorists, 
who, as I have been saying, are most often ‘our’ enemies, Muslim, 
Palestinian, etc. Similarly ‘we’ are the West, moral, collectively incapable 
of such inhuman behaviour, etc. 


What I want to draw attention to here, on both sides of the absolute 
line separating terrorism from its opponents, is that there is assumed 
to be a perfect correspondence between terrorism, terrorists, and Islam 
or Palestine, if the terrorists are Palestinian Muslims, just as on the 
better side of the contest, ‘we’ completely embody morality, the West, 
and so forth. In other words there is a process by which various 
identities in alignment end up by fusing completely with each other: 
the terrorist with lslam, communism, and whatever other undesirable 
identities we wish to foist on him, the opponent with all the desirable 
qualities which, one assumes, fit around ‘us’ like a perfect body stocking. 


Even when the analyst of terrorism tries to take a ‘middle path’ the 
compacting of identities proceeds apace. I have in mind the rather 
ambitious book by Beau Grosscup entitled The Explosion of Terrorism, 
in which the author tries quite intelligently to separate out the ideological 
hype and flat-out exaggeration that flaws most of the writing on the 
subject. His approach, which he calls a middle way between polemic 
and apologetics, is historical and situational, but he too is obliged to 
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incorporate cultures, peoples, traditions and regions of the world, with 
more or less complete congruence, to the practice, if not the essence, 
of terrorism. To some degree this is an exigency of writing and 
exposition——how, for instance, can you talk about people who describe 
themselves as Iranian fighters without somehow associating Iran as a 
whole with their style of fghtingr—but to some degree also the 
difficulty stems from the modern habit of connecting people with their 
identities as members of a national group. 


There is no other way. So deeply ingrained is the tendency to funnel 
society into the mould prepared for it by the nation-state, that we 
cannot conceive of societies except as thoroughly congruent with the 
state, as if the teleology of all social entities was the state. To some 
extent, of course, this is an understandable tendency for thought in an 
age so dominated by nationalism, the nation-state, and various statist 
ideologies. Any reader of the vast literature on modern nationalism, 
especially some of its better works like Hugh Seton-Watson’s Nations 
and States or Benedict Anderson’s Imagined Communities, will testify to 
the compelling logic of statism, and to the manifest difficulty of escaping 
its premises, or of thinking outside its limits. This is one among many 
reasons for admiring the efforts made by Pierre Clastres in Society Against 
the State to criticize the biases that have infiltrated most of our thinking 
about society. But he is a singular exception to the rule pervading most 
political discourse. 


Terrorism in short must be directly connected to the very processes of 
identity in modern society, from nationalism, to statism, to cultural and 
ethnic affirmation, to the whole array of political, rhetorical, educational 
and governmental devices that go into consolidating one or another 
identity. One belongs either to one group or to another; one is either 
in or out; one acts principally in support of a triumphalist identity or 
to protect an endangered one. Very often ‘terrorists’ end up reproducing 
the very structures that have ‘alienated’ them (Sendero Luminoso, the 
Abu Nidal group, etc.). The interplay of identity and alienation is 
therefore total, and ıt can be observed in a brilliant epitomization 
in one of the daring mytho-poetical archeologies offered by Vico 
speculatively in an carly section of The New Science. Vico speaks here 
of the origins of authority in ‘the world of the nations’, and tries to 
explain the prevalence everywhere of matrimony and religion as the 
two fundamental components of the modem state. The passage deserves 
quotation in full because Vico quite amazingly and presciently stakes 
social order and identity upon the confinement of disorderly energies 
by the fearful terror of Jove’s power: 


Authority was at first divine; the authority by which divinity appropriated 
itself the few giants [these are Vico’s first human beings] we have spoken 
of, by properly casting them into the depths and recesses of the caves 
under the mountains. This is the iron ring by which the giants, dispersed 
upon the mountains, were kept chained to the earth by fear of the sky 
and of Jove, wherever they happened to be when the sky first thundered. 
Such were Tityus and Prometheus, chained to a high rock with their 
hearts being devoured by an eagle; that is by the religion of Jove’s 
auspices. Their being rendered immobile by fear was expressed by the 


Latins in the heroic phrase serrere defixi, and the artists depict them 
chained hand and foot with such links upon the mountains. Of these 
links was formed the great chain of which... Jove, to prove that he is 
king of men and gods, asserts that if all the gods and men were to take 
hold of one end, he alone would be able to drag them all... . Hence it 
was that the giants gave up the bestial custom of wandering through the 
great forest of the earth and hebituated themselves to the quite contrary 
custom of remaining settled and hidden for a long period in their caves 
(paras. 387-8). 


Vico is trying first to describe the birth of divine authority, then in the 
section about the giants’ settling down, of human authority. According 
to the Sophists, he says, this is the way the world is ‘girdled and bound’. 
Tityus and Prometheus seem to be models for heroic individuals who 
have gone too far in living beyond the strictures laid down by Jove; 
therefore they must be visibly punished and permanently fixed in place, 
their hearts eaten out. Most other human beings, however, are prepared 
to accept the places offered them as domestic beings—hence matrimony 
and religion——by Jove. These early peoples come to inhabit caves, and 
later houses, but the important thing is thet they cease wandering 
around. Jove’s terror is used to tame human terror, to fix it in social, 
and subsequently in national pigeon-holes, although Vico does not 
minimize either the heroic or the transgressive terror of Jove, whose 
imposing gifts for authority and punishment directly antecede the 
moder state’s monopoly on coercion. 


The Logic of Identity 


Thus terror emanates from any attempt to live beyond the social 
confinements of identity itself and terror is also the means used to quell 
the primal disorderliness of the unconfined human being. After Vico a 
oumber of social theorists took up his vision of the modern social or 
state order as one in which authority is based principally upon the 
organization of coercive power, and neither upon national consent nor 
upon a benignly ordained and pre-existent harmony. Thus, for example, 
Sorel’s notion of the general strike as a violent disruption of an 
unreasonable social nexus stems from such a supposition. Fanon’s whole 
theory of colonial counter-violence (which contains in it some of the 
transgressive heroism that Vico assigns to the vanquished titans) answers 
to the rationalized violence of the colonial order, with its separation of 
the colonial from the native city, its attempts to include the native as a 
subordinate example of universalized ‘Graeco-Roman’ values, its swiftly 
retributive inclinction when it is challenged or otherwise inhibited by 
its subaltern victims. Finally, there is Foucault’s description of the 
order, discipline, discourse of society, gathering into itself the numerous 
specialized technologies for controlling, surveying, and manipulating 
knowledge and its producers, subject only occasionally to the hetero- 
geneous, quixotic, venturesome counter-violence of the outcast, the 
visionary, the prophet. 


In the contemporary contest between stable identity as it is rendered 
by such affirmative agencies as nationality, education, tradition, language 
and religion, on the one hand, and all sorts of marginal, alienated or, 
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in Immanuel Wallerstein’s phrgse, anti-systemic forces on the other, 
there remains an incipient and unresolved tension. One side gathers 
more dominance and centrality, the other is pushed further from 
the centre, towards cither violence or new forms of authenticity like 
fundamentalist religion. In any event, the tension produces a frightening 
consolidation of patriotism, assertions of cultural superiority, mechan- 
isms of control, whose power and ineluctability reinforce what I have 
been describing as the logic of identity. But since what I have been 
articulating is somewhat abstract and almost metaphysical, it is probably 
a good idea to be more concrete. 


I want to look at two instances in which the power of what Adorno, in 
an English phrase coined for him by Martin Jay, has called ‘identitarian 
thought’ is deepened. These are first, media practice, and second, recent 
debates on education. Of the way in which immediate experience is 
emasculated by ‘the consciousness industry’, Adorno says: “The total 
obliteration of the war by information, propaganda, commentaries, with 
cameramen in the first tanks and war reporters dying heroic deaths, the 
mishmash of enlightened manipulation of public opinion and oblivious 
activity: all this 1s another expression for the withering of experience, 
the vacuum between men and their fate, in which their real fate lies. It 
is as if the reified, hardened plaster-cast of events takes the place of 
events themselves. Men are reduced to walk-on parts in a monster 
documentary-film .. 1 


It would be irresponsible to dismiss the effects of domestic electronic 
media coverage of the non-Western world—and with them the displace- 
ments that have occurred within print culture—on American attitudes 
to, and foreign policy towards, that world. I have elsewhere argued the 
case (which is more true today than it was when I first made it over 
ten years ago) that limited public access to the media coupled with 
an almost perfect correspondence between the ideology ruling the 
presentation and selection of news (whose agenda is set by certified 
experts in close collaboration with media managers) on the one hand, 
and prevailing government policy on the other, maintains a consistent 
pattern in the US imperial perspective towards the non-Western world. 
As a result, US policy has been supported by a mainstream ‘identiterian’ 
culture that has not been noticeably forceful in opposing its chief tenets: 
support for dictatorial and unpopular regimes, a scale of violence far 
out of proportion with the violence of native insurgency against Amer- 
ican allies, a remarkably stable hostility towards the legitimacy of native 
nationalism, most of which is compressed into the word ‘terrorism’. 
Out of this has come a stubbomly held conviction that American power 
in the world is the sentinel of freedom, or in President Johnson’s words 


‘the guardian at the gate’. 


The concurrence between such notions and the world-view promulgated 
by the media is therefore quite close. The history of other cultures is 
supposed to be non-existent until it erupts into confrontation with the 
United States, and hence is covered on the evening news. Most of what 
counts about foreign societies is reduced first into sixty-second items, 


1 Adsorma Morelsa, Vcreo/Hia, London 1978, p 55 
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then into the question of whether they are pro- or anti-American 
(freedom, capitalism, democracy). The ultimate choice facing the pro- 
fessional interpreters of, or experts on, ‘other’ peoples, as these experts 
are framed by the media, is to tell the public whether what is happening 
is ‘good’ for America or not, and then to recommend a policy for 
action. Every commentator or expert a potential secretary of state. 


The internalization of norms for use within cultural discourse, the rules 
that must be followed if statements are to be made, the ‘history’ that is 
made official as opposed to the history that isn’t—these are some of the 
ways in which all national states regulate public discussion and private 
identity. The difference today is that the truly epochal scale of US global 
power, and with it the corresponding power of the national consensus 
created domestically by the electronic media, have precedents neither 
in the extent to which it is difficult to oppose this consensus nor in the 
ease and logic with which one unconsciously capitulates to it. Conrad 
saw Kurtz as a European in the African jungle, and Gould as an 
enlightened Westerner in the South American mountains, as capable of 
both civilizing and obliterating the natives. The same power, but on a 
world scale, is true of the United States today. 


An Imperial Corpus 


But my analysis would be incomplete were I not at this point to introduce 
another important element. In speaking of control and consensus one 
can use the word dasewony advisedly. I do not want at all to suggest that 
there is a directly imposed regime of conformity in the correspondence I 
have drawn between contemporary US media discourse and US policy 
in the subordinate, non-Western world. What I have been discussing is 
a system of pressures and constraints by which the whole cultural corpus 
retains its maddeningly imperial identity and its direction. This is why 
I think it is perfectly accurate to speak of a mainstream culture as 
possessing a certain regularity, integrity, or a system of predictable 
stresses over time. 


In relation to mainstream American culture, marginalization by the 
imperial centre means a fate of provinciality. It means the inconsequence 
associated with what is not major, not central, not powerful—in short, 
it means association with what are considered cuphemistically as alterna- 
tive modes. And also alternative states, peoples, cultures. There are 
alternative theatres, presses, newspapers, artists, scholars, and styles. 
The images of centrality—which are directly connected with what C. 
Wright Mills called the power elite—supplant the much slower and 
reflective, the much less immediate and less quick processes of print 
culture, with its encoding of the attendant and relatively recalcitrant 
categories of historical class, inherited property, and traditional privi- 
lege. Centrality in American culture today is the dominance of the 
executive presence: the president, the TV commentator, corporate 
official, celebrity. And, finally, centrality is identity, what ir powerful, 
important and ours. Centrality maintains balance between extremes, it 
endows ideas with the valances of moderation, rationality, pragmatism, 
it holds the middle together. 
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And centrality gives rise to semi-official narratives with the capacity to 
authorize and embody certain sequences of cause and effect, while at 
the same time preventing the emergence of counter-narratives. The 
commonest, and in this instance most effective, narrative sequence is 
America as a force for good in the world, regularly coming up against 
the obstacle of foreign conspiracy, which is usually perceived as ontologi- 
cally mischievous and ‘against’ America. Thus American aid to Vietnam 
and Iran was corrupted either by communists or by terrorist fundamental- 
ists; the result is ‘our’ humiliation and the bitterest sort of disappoint- 
ment. Conversely the valiant Afghanistani mosjabidin (“Freedom-fight- 
ers’) have much in common with Polish Solidarity, Nicaraguan costras, 
Angolan rebels, Salvadoran regulars: ‘we’ support them all. Left to our 

devices, ‘we’ would assume their victory, but the meddling 
efforts of liberals at home, disinformation experts abroad, have reduced 
our ability to help them to the fullest degree. 


But to an even greater degree the power of such narratives is to interdict, 
marginalize or criminalize alternative versions of the same history—in 
Vietnam, Iran, the Middle East, Africa, Central America, Eastern 
Europe. A very simple empirical test of what I mean is what happens 
when you are given the opportunity to articulate a more complex, less 
nartatively sequential history than the official ones carried by the media, 
which reinforce what corporate, government, and policy spokespersons 
rely upon. In fact you are compelled to re-tell ‘fact’ in such a way as 
to be inventing a language from scratch. The most difficult thing to do 
then is to suggest that the already existing history and presence of 
foreign societies may not have responded with automatic assent to the 
imposition of Western political or military power, not because there 
was anything inherently wrong with that power but because it was felt 
to be alien. To venture so apparently uncontroversial a truth about how 
all cultures in fact behave turns out to be nothing less than an act of 
delinquency, whereupon you feel that the enunciative opportunity 
offered you on the basis of pluralism and fairness is sharply restricted 
to inconsequential bursts of facta, stamped either as extreme or irrele- 
vant. With no acceptable narrative to rely on, with no sustained 
permission for you to narrate, you feel yourself crowded out and 
silenced. Anything further you might wish to say or do is likely to 
become ‘terrorism’. 


The bleak picture I have drawn is intended to stress in a heightened 
way the processes of identity-enforcement that are likely to produce 
rejecting, violent and despairing responses by groups, nations and 
individuals whose place in the scheme is perforce inconsequential. Thus 
the triumph of identity by one culture or state almost always is implicated 
directly or indirectly in the denial, or the suppression of equal identity 
for other groups, states or cultures. Nationalism exacerbates the processes 
by offering what appears to be cthnosuicide as an alternative to clamor- 
ous demands for equality, for sovereignty, for national self-definition. 
And while it would be a mistake to ascribe all the problems associated 
with random violence to this maelstrom of escalating identity-demands, 
it would be an even graver mistake to ignore the process altogether. 
No one in the United States today speaks about limitations on sover- 
cignty, for example, in rhetoric or in political discourse, and few people 
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here assume that there is a real alternative for superpowers than more 
or less to run the world. But if untrammelled aspirations based on 
projections of world power become the norm for political behaviour, 
what checks are there on others who may wish either to emulate these 
gigantic ambitions (the way 19th-century novelistic heroes felt that 
Napoleon was a model to be copied) or to bring down the whole edifice 
that prevents them from realizing the much smaller ambitions of 
statehood, cultural independence, self-expression? 


As for recent debates on education, my second example, I shall have to 
be briefer. This audience of readers does not need to be told that post- 
modernism, post-Marxism, post-structuralism in intellectual discourse 
have engendered a strongly antagonistic response in many sectors of 
mainstream culture. Not only has this response involved various 
defences of ‘the canon’ of Western humanistic knowledge, but it has 
produced famously discussed screeds on such topics as the closing of 
the American mind, and cultural literacy, all of which have had the 
effect of clearing the space for a sanctioned rhetoric of national identity. 
This is now embodied in such documents as the Rockefeller Foundation- 
commissioned study The Hwwanities in American Life, or the various 
expostulations, much more politically inspired, of Secretary of Edu- 
cation William Bennett, who speaks not simply as an American cabinet 
officer, but as self-designated spokesman for the West, a sort of intellec- 
tual Head of the Free World. 


What do such texts as these ‘state of the culture’ works tell us? Nothing 
less than that the humanities are important, central, traditional, inspiring. 
Bennett has gone as far as saying that we can ‘have’ the humanities by 
‘reclaiming’ our traditions—the collective pronouns and the proprietary 
accents are crucially important—through twenty or so major texts. If 
every American student was required to read Homer, Shakespeare, the 
Bible and Jefferson, then we would have achieved a full sense of national 
purpose. Underlying all such epigonal replications of Matthew Amold’s 
exhortations to the significance of culture, is the social authority of 
patriotism, the fortifications of identity brought to us by our culture, 
whereby we can confront the world defiantly and self-confidently. This 
is a drastic constriction of what in more interesting contexts we have 
learned about culture—its productivity, its diversity of components, 
its critical and often contradictory energies, its radically antithetical 
characteristics, and above all its rich worldliness and complicity both 
with authority and with liberation. Instead we are told that cultural or 
humanistic study is the recuperation of the Judeo-Christian or Western 
heritage as free as possible both from native American culture—which 
the Judeo-Christian tradition in its early American—Puritan embodi- 
ments set out to exterminate—and from the fascinating adventures of 
that tradition in the peripheral non-Western world. 


Yet the cultural disciplines have in fact found a hospitable haven in the 
academy, a historical truth of extraordinary magnitude. To a very great 
degree, Bennett’s most recent rhetorical intervention (“To Reclaim a 
Heritage’) has this accomplishment very much as its target, whereas we 
would have thought that it has always been a legitimate conception of the 
modern university’s secular mission (as described by Alvin Gouldner) to 
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be a place where multiplicity and contradiction coexist with established 
dogma and canonical doctrine. This is now refuted by the rise of a new 
orthodoxy. Its supposition has been that once having admitted Marxism, 
structuralism, feminism, and Third World studies into the curriculum 
(and before that an entire generation of refugee scholars), the American 
university has sabotaged the basis of its supposed authority: hence, the 
need for steady tonic infusions of Homer and Jefferson, especially if 
these are administered by teachers convinced of our culture’s superior 
mission in the world. 


If by now the reader will have felt that I have wandered very far from 
‘terrorism’ he/she will be correct, but only because representations of 
terrorism have been quarantined from the general affirmative and 
identitarian tendencies in culture at the present time. Yet it would be 
ridiculously frivolous for me to suggest that the dreadful violence of 
terrorist actions can somehow be mitigated by acknowledgement of 
these tendencies. What I am trying to suggest, however, is that it is a 
more worthwhile endeavour for us to historicize, analyse and reflect 
upon such tendencies than gregariously and ideologically to go along 
with the chorus of attacks and patriotic dirges that are lifted when the 
word ‘terrorism’ is pronounced. In other words there is room for 
intellectual discussion that partakes neither of the expert discourse of 
counter-terrorism, nor of the partisan affirmations about ‘our’ identity. 
That kind of discussion may involve taking positions on political 
conflicts in which terrorism or state-violence are regularly employed, 
but it would more centrally enlarge the scope of debate and induce a 
spirit of criticism as an antidote to the general yea-saying. 


For it must be incumbent upon even those of us who support nationalist 
struggle in an age of unrestrained nationalist expression to have at our 
disposal some decent measure of intellectual refusal, negation and 
scepticism. It is at precisely that nexus of committed participation and 
intellectual commitment that we should situate ourselves to ask bo» 
much identity, bow much positive consolidation, be» wach administered 
approbation we are willing to tolerate in the name of our cause, our 
culture, our state. What could be more disgracefully an instance of 
Benda’s trabison des clercs than the political fervour of intellectuals for 
‘our’ side, when so often it has been our side that has been commutting 
the violence in the name of Western virtues, humanism, morality? 


Talking about terrorism can therefore become an occasion for something 
other than solemn, self-righteous pontification about what makes ‘us’ 
worth protecting and ‘them’ worth attacking. In education, politics, 
history and culture there is at the present time a role to be played by 
secular oppositional intellectuals, call them a class of informed and 
effective wet blankets, who do not allow themselves the luxury of 
playing the identity game (leaving that to the legions who do it for a 
living) but who more compassionately preas the interests of the unheard, 
the unrepresented, the unconnected people of our world, and who do 
so not in ‘the jargon of authenticity’ but with the accents of personal 
restraint, histotical scepticism and committed intellect. 


© Edward W. Said, 1988 
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Michael Mann has recently published a large book on the history of power 
which few historians or sociologists can afford to ignore.! Its 549 pages are 
only the first volume out of three; Mann’s aim will at the end be a massive 
retheorization of the sociology of power, on the basis of historical examples 
taken from the span of human history from the Neolithic Revolution to the 
present day. Vol. I will complete the history in the capitalist/industrial world 
(it will include a discussion of gender relations too); Vol. MI will be the 
theoretical volume. However, there is plenty of theory in Vol. I, integrated 
into the historical analysis with a stylish verve and (usually) a satisfying 
neatness. Mann is ambitious: he remarks in his first sentence that he initially 
wanted to refute Marx and ‘reorganize’ Weber and, although he indicates 
that he has stepped back a bit from this, he still does, really. Whether he has 
ultimately managed or not will presumably have to await Vol. IN: not least 
because Marx (although not, of course, Weber) was not particularly concerned 
with the pre-capitalist world. But Mann’s models are already pretty clear in 
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Vol. I, and we can learn a good deal about how far he has reached. 
Enough, indeed, for me: I am a practising historian, and prefer to 
discuss my theory as intermingled as possible with historical example. 


Mann’s arguments are rich and complex, and one cannot possibly hope 
to engage critically with them all. He is also very skilled at covering 
his back with qualificatory paragraphs and throwaway lines that reintro- 
duce the subtleties of analysis that the historian likes, and that Mann’s 
main lines of argument inevitably, and properly, exclude. His control 
over his material and over his models impresses the reader, almost 
throughout. He has not reorganized Weber (a hard task, given Webex’s 
complexity and heterogeneity), but it 1s with Weber that one finds 
oneself comparing the book, which is already no mean achievement. 
The other pole of the comparison would, however, not yet be Marx, 
but perhaps rather Perry Anderson, whose two books Passages from 
Antiquity to Fendalism and Lineages of the Absolutist State represented, a 
decade or so earlier, a similar sweep across history, expressed with a 
simular sore de vivre. That Anderson’s standpoint is Marxist and Mann’s 
what could be called post-Weberian is not a result of this time difference 
(Mann started his book in 1972), but the dates of publication of the 
two works, considering the difference in their intellectual positions, are 
emblematic: I will return to the point at the end. Mann is often tighter 
than Anderson, who, ironically, can easily get sidetracked into issues of 
strictly political history with insufficient regard for the socio-economic 
structures developing below; Anderson, by contrast, has a wider perspec- 
tive than Mann, that in part derives simply from his use of books in 
more languages than Mann (whose bibliography 1s restricted to works 
in English, with a few in French), but is largely the result of a much 
greater interest in comparison. Mann’s (un-Webenan) caution about 
comparison is in fact one of his weak points, as I shall argue later.? 


My intention in this review will not be to take Mann on in order to 
rescue Marxist history from his critique. This would be premature, but 
also, more important, pointless: for Mann has a great deal to offer 
Marxists, and (as Weber did, though less covertly) employs a fair 
amount of explicitly Marxian analysis. Where he differs from Marxism, 
it is often because he wants to analyse different historical processes from 
those that form part of the Marxist project. So, instead, I will begin by 
following through some of his arguments in a constructive spirit, 
commenting on what I see as his strengths and weaknesses. I will look 
at his analyses of the qrigins of the state, of the development of empires, 
and of Christianity and the rise of Europe. To conclude, I will discuss 
some of the more general issues that arise from Mann’s discussions of 
the relationships he shows us between his four sources of social power, 
ideological, economic, military and political; for these four sources and 
their interrelationships form the theoretical core and the nerrative 
dynamic of his book. 


1 Michael Mann, The Searces of Seceel Power, I A tstory of Power from the Begueming te A.D. 1760, cur, 
Camberdge 1986 

2 One can get an sdea of the difference in approach between Anderson and Mann m the former’s 
review of the letter m Tames Loterery Supplement, 12 December 1986 
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Social Interaction 


Mann alarms us on p.z: ‘it may seem an odd position for a sociologist 
to adopt; but if I could, I would abolish the concept of “society” 
altogether.’ The alarm may not be Mann’s fault, for doubtless he wrote 
the sentence before Margaret Thatcher pronounced that society did not 
exist; in fact, however, he is not as radical as appears at first sight. He 
means, above all, two things: that societies are not xaitery, for there are 
many intersecting networks of social relationships in any environment, 
which cannot be tightly articulated into a single social ‘structure’ or 
‘system’; and that they are not bomnded, for these networks overlap those 
in other ‘societies’, rendering any neat territorialization impossible. He 
defends this perspective against both Marxist and Weberian theory (pp. 
11—18): a little unnecessarily, perhaps, for the Marxist conception of the 
social formation, even if it regards the economy as a whole as primary, 
by no means entails a ‘unitary society —indeed, in many formulations, 
it explicitly excludes it; and I have encountered both Marxists and 
Weberians who have little trouble with the concept of unbounded social 
interaction, which seems to me, too, to be a normal part of any 
sophisticated historical analysis. Mann argues, further, that the non- 
coincidence of state, culture and the economy makes any simple causal 
models « priori invalid. He implies (p.4) that ‘ultimate primacy’ is 
something we can still look for (presumably he will unveil how in Vol. 
IM); but ‘the economy’, or ‘ideology’, cannot do the job on its own 
simply because the networks of power are not superimposed. Instead, 
they float freely, and interrelate causally in different ways at different 
historical times. Be this as it may, Marxists will perhaps be relieved to 
find that Mann’s explanations are usually in reality, although always 
complex, largely materialist (more often, as I shall argue, than he says)}— 
just as most people will be relieved to find that he uses the word 
‘society’ throughout as a heuristic term. 


How Mann proceeds can be clearly seen in his discussions of the origins 
of stratification, civilization and the state (distinct concepts, but in effect, 
in history, appearing together), which form the core of his first three 
historical chapters (pp. 34-129). He argues that human society evolves 
almost naturally towards ranking, but not beyond ranks to firm stratifi- 
cation, the creation of irreversible hierarchies that involve coercive 
power over people. Here, evolution stops and more complex social 
processes take over; change henceforth is more usually cyclic (the 
endless repetition of similar patterns) than structural (the irreversible 
move from one pattern to another), and the development of stratification 
is a structural change. Mann does not like the concept of social evolution, 
partly because it does not explain global human development (he spends 
many pages on this issue, although the fact that human societies have 
not all developed in the same direction or at the same rate does not 
need much demonstration); but also, more important for his model, 
because evolution is essentially an endogenous explanation, and Mann’s 
theory of unbounded networks leads him to regard endogenous struc- 
tural change as virtually impossible. Mann has a reasonable point here; 
in particular, it does indeed make little sense to see any clearly bounded 
social groups before the development of the state. Instead, he explains 
his first state/civilized society, Sumer, as the product of a social dialectic, 
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a ‘caging’ process in an irrigated landscape, where a network of small 
political groupings (the ancestors of the Sumerian city-states) interacted 
with nearby non-irrigating frontier societies. The inhabitants of the 
irrigated world were discouraged from abandoning rising rulers by the 
simple (‘caging’) fact that the non-irrigated world was poorer; the rulers 
began, perhaps, as local ‘big men’, but soon acquired real and permanent 
political power through their control of the exchange interstices between 
irrigated core and frontier periphery (pp. 73—89). 


At first sight, this explanation does not differ greatly from a materialist 
evolutionist one, for Mann argues that this process happened most 
characteristically where an irrigated landscape interacted with a non- 
irrigated one (Sumer, China, the Indus, etc.). That is to say, when 
ranked societies got the chance, thanks to geography, to become 
stratified, they did so. Furthermore, when he confesses that Egypt, the 
major Eurasian exception to the model, managed to develop the state 
without any internal or external interactions (for Egypt had no indepen- 
dent cities; and no frontier either, for the Nile runs through desert— 
pp. 108-15), i.e. necessarily endogenously, one wonders whether Mann 
has not been too strict in his catestrophist anti-cvolutionism.? But he is 
certainly right to stress that the rarity of the process and the length of 
time (many centuries) it took, even in successful areas like Sumer, mean 
that the break represented by stratification/civilization has to be explained 
as rigorously as possible. (It is noteworthy that he is more rigorous 
here, where there is of course no direct historical evidence at all, than 
he is in his discussions of the next major break, the origins of capitalism, 
where there is no shortage of material.) Mann’s network model leads 
him to stress the fruitful historical role of dual social systems, small city 
states in a wider cultural continuum (‘multi-power-actor civilizations’), 
which he finds in all his carly civilizations except Egypt, as well as in 
Greece, (in part) Rome, and (with the city enlarged to the region or 
nation) medieval and modem Europe. He favours a double dialectic, 
that between the two levels of this continuum (city-state and wider 
culture) and that between the core cultural system and its frontier 
neighbours, in all his major historical craxes, in fact. I like this model 
very much; it seems to me subtle, powerful, and capable of a great deal 
of interesting variation. Whether or not it is as anti-evolutionist as 
Mann says I think simply depends on one’s use of language. (The link 
between evolution and the dialectic goes back to Engels.) It is certainly 
not anti-materialist, however. Marxists are not likely to criticize it 
because of its rejection of purely endogenous explanation. They are 
likely to be critical, on the other hand, of Mann’s relative inattention 
to the relations of production, whose increasing exploitativeness he 
skips over rather fast (e.g. pp. 84, 101, 110, 113); the landlord~peasant 
relationship is mentioned, but never theorized, here or later, as we will 
see. But Mann is not so interested in the development of the economy; 
his conceptual focus, here as later, is really the state. 


3 Meon docs not spam companson tn this secnon, for all hs eacty crniinations emerged from sonlar 
socetics. Hus compansons (pp 105-24) are, however, somewhat horned, one feels that be would 
almost be bapprer with a diffusonrse model for crvilmations (cg. pp 107, er 
diffculocs m explanmg bow cocrcive power-seructures could posnbly diffase 
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The Development of Empire 


The next stage that Mann confronts is the development of empire, 
which he treats as a rising cyclical trend lasting nearly three millennia, 
starting with Sargon of Akkad and ending with late Rome (pp. 130- 
78, 231-300; the interval break is devoted to the discovery of iron, the 
Phoenicians, and in particular the Greeks). These chapters are highly 
satisfying and complex analyses of the effects of military power on 
overall socio-economic development. Here, in Mann’s analyses, three 
of his four power sources—economic, political and military—spin free 
of each other (ideology not, perhaps, quite yet, as we will see); and 
military power is in this historical epoch the causal element in the 
dynamic. Like other commentators, I think Mann’s distinction between 
political and military power is artificial, and insufficiently theorized (he 
will have to talk over doubters in VoL II with more care). But this 
point is less important than his articulated and flowing description of 
the possibilities and limits of military control. He shows how hard it 
is, logistically, to maintain intensive military control over anything 
more than about a hundred kilometres’ radius (pp. 137-42); ancient 
empires were ‘extensive’ dominations, which all had to rule through 
local élites. Nonetheless, they were not, or not wholly, parasitic; they 
increased production by extracting surplus for the army, by maintaining 
peace, by protecting exchange, by building roads, by establishing econ- 
omic value, by intensifying exploitation, by favouring literacy—econ- 
omic development and repression (viz. economic power and political/ 
military power) hand in hand (p. 153). Mann works out the argument 
firat for Akkad; but it still works, after at least cight cycles of imperial 
tise and decline, for Rome, where the organizational coherence of the 
legion allowed effective political control to extend far beyond its original 
radius (p. 272~80). Indeed, the argument for Rome (economic develop- 
ment releted to repression) is a widely known one, for of course it 
involves not just the legionary economy but the greatest development 
hitherto known of slavery as a mode of production; the relationship 
would, indeed, have been even clearer if Mann had discussed Roman 
commercial activity more, for Roman commerce flourished very largely 
on the back of the state (see pp. 264, 271-2 for brief references; but the 
literature is largely in Italian‘). 


Mann’s point here, and it is a convincing one, is that economic develop- 
ment and the forms of political/military power are related dialectically, 
and edvence as a result; nearly every political cycle produces a stronger 
state, and therefore a more developed economy (e.g. pp. 169-74, against 
Weberians; pp. 222-3, against Marxists), He regards this as a non- 
materialist position (e.g. p. 223)}—that is, he holds that the simple 
fact that political relationships, though themselves having economic 
preconditions, have economic effects itself disproves a Marxist interpret- 
ation. This is not true, Mann’s position only sews non- (or quasi-) 
materialist because the state has not been theorized sufficiently as an 
economic form, in particular in its relationships with the landowning class, 
the ‘aristocracy’. To Mann, there is no contradiction between the state 
and private property, because the stronger the state, the richer aX élites 


4 For some bibbography, sco Jawne! sf Romas Sides 78 (1988). 


will be, central or local (p. 165). But, nonetheless, aristocrats really 
exercise local power, and states cannot stop them, although they would 
like to (pp. 169-70)}—the most the state can do is englote them 
ideologically, as the Persians and the Romans did, and try to control 
them that way (pp. 240-2, 267-70). These statements are not wholly 
consistent; the inconsistency 1s fuzzed by Mann’s lack of interest in 
assessing the nature and extent of the state’s economic expropriations, 
and the conflict between them and the expropriations of aristocrats, a 
conflict which could often be intense, as in late Rome.’ Economic power 
‘develops’ in Mann’s discussions, by which he means that there is an 
increasing amount of wealth moving around his developing empires; 
but exactly how produties develops to allow this to occur is not 
adequately discussed. (Mann does not think production is necessarily 
more important than circulation in economic analysis—pp. 24-5; but 
he would hardly deny that for exchange to develop, production has to 
as well.®) One might say that Mann’s preoccupation with economic 
ewer stops him from looking carefully enough at how the economy 
itself »erks. But of course Mann is writing a history of power, not a 
world history. Inside this limit, he is coherent and convincing. His 
discussions of the organizing role of the legions in his Roman chapter, or 
of the differences between symmetrical and asymmetrical class stniggle in 
the section on the Greeks, for example, work extremely effectively. 
There may be more to be said about economic development than Mann 
thinks, but this is one of the best overall syntheses of ancient history 
that I have seen, and all ancient historians (all historians) will derive a 
great deal of profit from it. 


‘Ideological Power’ 


Thus far, up to the end of the ancient world, I find Mann’s analyses 
very stimulating; not perhaps as a startlingly novel set of theses, but as 
a series of tight discussions of the dialectic between economic and 
political/military structures in the development of states. It is the second 
half of the book that I find more problematic: in his use of ‘idedlogical 
power as a causative factor, and in his explanations for the rise of 
Europe. 


Mann sees one of the major world-historical developments as being the 
development of transcendental, salvationist religions, notably Christi- 
anity, Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, and he devotes two central 





3 For late Rome, see pp. 283~95, more a boef history then a structural snatyns I have discussed these 
menes clacwhere, in Past aud Preset 103 (1983), pp 3—36, and Jomrmal of Pessoa’ Simbas 12 (1985), pp. 
1 

6-96. 

6 Where production does come in, es wrth the discussion of the Iron Age, tt is restrscted to techniques 
(pp. 184-6), and separated from the discusmon of Greek rases of producnon (pp 216-21, £ succinct 
piece of expier Maram, based on G. E M. de Ste Croc, Chars Straggle m the Ancunt Gresk World, 
London 1981), netther analysis s ned into hts discussion of carly empires For Rorht, be docs try 
harder to relate the two (pp. 160-7, 284-5), bat on p 265 bus proof of the economuc bettefits of empire 
for production us largely restricted to a reletrve tise in agncukural yielde—a doubtful argument on 
the figures be produces, and cssennally noo-cxplanatocy. baw docs mpenal rak increabe yithde? (On 
p 266 he alto claums that payment m cash indiceres higher Irving standards than payment in kind, 
becanse irving stinderds are to be directly equated with the presence of exchange; this ts really strange ) 
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chapters (pp. 301~72) to the issue, and in particular to Christianity.’ 
This is not surprising; it conforms to his model of the four equal power 
sources, one of them ideological, which underpinned his discussions of 
the ancient world. But in that world (except perhaps in Greece) ideology 
was essentially a side-effect of the political system; with the salvationist 
religions, it finally gained an autonomy from the political structure and 
could begin to have a more independent causal force (see pp. 363-71 
for the general theory, as usual very subtly expressed). Christianity 
allowed the development for the first time of a cultural network uniting 
the élite and the masses (p. 328). Power relationships became intensified 
as a result: so intense that (pp. 334-5) the Chnstian church could, 
somehow, actually have mobilized the masses of the western Roman 
empire against the barbarians, and its failure to do so marked the 
downfall of the empire in the West. Subsequently, Christianity and its 
bearer institution, the church, was the major supplier of Roman tra- 
ditions to the Germanic barbarians (pp. 335—8); the major element of 
temporal and spatial continuity in post-Roman western Europe; the 
underpinning of the military morale that prevented Islam from over- 
coming Europe (p. 346);§ and, most important (pp. 376-409), the 
regulatory system that allowed Europe to become the first capitalist 
region in the world. These are large claims; let us look at some of them. 


Christianity, like most salvationist religions, holds that all men and 
women are in principle equal. Is this significant for the development of 
mankind? Up to a point: the Bible, being written down, has this 
principle in it as one possible reading, although not the only one, and 
those who have wanted to find this reading have done so—some may 
have even come to believe in egalitarianism as a consequence of such a 
reading. At least intermittently, churchmen have been persuaded that 
one of their duties should be the instruction of the lower classes 
in Christian beliefs. Gregory, bishop of Tours (d. 594), a copious 
commentator on his own time, looked down on the urban and rural 
poor from a great height, as a political bishop in the Merovingian 
Frankish world and a descendant of an ancient Roman senatorial family; 
but what the lower classes did was of iæżerest to him, and he tells us 
about it in his Histories, in a way that Tacitus, for example, never 
dreamt of doing.? His younger contemporary Pope Gregory the Great 
(d. 610), a man with a similar background, organized the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons, as every English school child (still?) knows, and 
wrote a preaching handbook that laid stress on the methods that would 
be of use to ‘admonish’ the unlearned. Pagan Roman élite culture, by 
contrast, had been a culture of and for an élite, who were indeed defined 
at least in part by the unavailability of this culture to the great majority 
of the population. 


7 The speead of Christianity ts parttcularty well snalysed (pp 305-26), and stends up well to the morn 
recent appearence of a major synthess by Robin Lano Fox, Papess and Christmas (London 1986), 

2 Not « very convmeing theory, I bave to say. The Arabs were at the extreme edge of therr command 
networks at Portiers aod Constantinople (as the Permans were st Marethon—p. 244), tts scarcely 
sarpasing they got no farther (At the other comer of therr world in Chinese Turkestan, they mew st 
Talas in 751, bat they never got to China ) How, anyway, can we aseces Chrisnan morale at Pornexy? 
We bave no evidence on the matter at all. 
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What, however, does this counterposition show? It does not show that 
pagan Roman ideological systems did not englobe the poor—though 
these systems were certainly heterogeneous. Both the rural and urban 
lower classes participated in pagan festivals in the Roman world, for 
example, or sacrificed to gods. Slaves, peasants, and urban artisans and 
sub-proletarians were all, in principle, absorbed into a framework of 
ideological legitimation for the Roman emperor, the empire, and the 
official and landowning élites. As in all epochs, sometimes this worked 
and sometimes it did not. Rome, like Greece before it, was not short 
of episodes of overt class struggle, as de Ste. Croix has monumentally 
shown: conversely, all sorts of people could respect the imperial order 
enough to think it worthwhile to petition emperors personally, and 
even, sometimes, got a reply.!0 None of these things was affected by 
the Christianization of the late Empire, which merely put a new veneer 
over several interlocking (and conflicting) sets of traditional classical 
values. The two Gregories, even after the western Empire fell, were as 
concerned as was the Emperor Hadrian—-neither more nor less-——that 
the lower classes should accept the rules of society as it was. Although 
they believed, as Hadrian may not have done, that the right-living poor 
would achieve salvation, and regarded it as their own role to help them 
do so, they did not believe that the poor should be culturally (even less, 
of course, socially) equivalent to the élite; there is no sign, either in this 
period or later, until well beyond 1300, thet the lower classes were 
likely to receive more than elementary religious instruction. Other ways 
in which ruling-class ideology imposed itself on the lower classes, most 
` obviously through the hegemony of the aristocracy and the state, 
remained unchanged: both before and after the victory of Christianity, 
and even (though the form of the state became very different) before 
and after the Germanic invasions of the Roman empire. But this 
hegemony (in the Gramscian sense) was merely the legitimation of a 
set of scosomic, class, relationships; ideology was not autonomous from 
the economy here. 


I would argue, then, that Christianity had relatively little effect on the 
power of social mobilization that Roman or post-Roman élites had at 
their disposal; nothing in its traditions was as strong as the old relation- 
ships (both coercive and ideological) between landowners and peasants, 
or rulers and subjects, which themselves, of course, changed, but not 
usually for religious reasons. Mann, indeed, tends, with the appearance 
of salvationist religions, to neglect the fact that ideology does not have 
to be religions. Where Christianity did, certainly, innovate was in the 
creation of a new festitutional structure alongside the old ones, which 
was soon well funded, rich in land, and therefore powerful: the church. 
The relationship between church(es) and state(s) remained a constant in 
European history until the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries (an endpoint 
Mann interestingly discusses, pp. 463~72), and this dialectic certainly 
contributed to institutional and ideological change. But churchmen 
came from a wider society, and very largely shared in that society’s 
values. “The church’ could not be ‘the leading agent of translocal 
extensive social organization’ (p. 337); it was pert of that organization, 


PF, Miller, The Barperor m the Romer World, London 1977, pp- 240-52, comp de Ste Croc, Class 
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an internal, as much as an external, clement, and its impact was also, 
of course, not purely ideological: another set of dialectical relationships. 


The Rise of Western Europe 


Mann’s vision of Christianity is extended in chapter 12, as he begins to 
explain the rise of Europe (western Europe, that is). His image of this 
‘dynamic’, which he discusses across four chapters (pp. 373—517), is not 
one of the transition from feudalism to capitalism, or not only, but, 
rather, the appearance of capitalism simultancously with the nation 
state. To the latter, he devotes a lengthy, and effective, argument (pp. 
416-90, 510-16), showing how it arose largely through the continuous 
demands and development of warfare; once again, not that new an idea, 
but seldom as well displayed as it is here. Much recent (mostly, but not 
all, non-Marxist) theory of the origins of capitalism lays considerable 
stress on the competition between nation states and the relative political 
weakness, but, conversely, the technological (and organizational) 
advances, that this engendered.!1 Mann does too, but he plays it down 
as a casse of capitalism, even though it would have fitted perfectly well 
into his overall model; instead, for him, the directions towards capitalism 
are already clear well before 1300, ie. before the nation state, and are 
essentially conditioned by Christianity. It was Christendom that made 
western Europeans feel themselves to be one culture, despite political, 
linguistic and class differences. It was churchmen who kept Europe 
internally peaceful, at least sometimes; who maintained the pre-four- 
teenth-century balance of power; and who allowed trade to extend 
across political boundaries, thus integrating a fragmented West into a 
single, thriving, economic system (pp. 376-83). The church also acted 
-asa back-up both to ruling-class hegemony and to later mediaeval 
opposition to this hegemony in heresies and peasant revolts (pp. 384- 
90); this indeed, is generally accepted. But that it went beyond this role, 
and integrated western Europe ow its owa, is harder to accept. 


The claim that Christianity, or the church, provided the ‘normative 
pacification’ necessary for trade to thrive (pp. 383, 395-6, 407-9) is by 
no means satisfactory. Mann means by this above all that traders were 
safer if they moved from Christian territory to Christian territory. That 
traders were in general protected in western Europe is true, but not 
because it was Christiax; rather, because the cultural unity of the West 
originated in, or (in the case, for example, of England) was heavily 
influenced by, the integrative political network of the Merovingian and 
Carolingian Franks, whose inheritance structured the whole of western 
development until at least the twelfth century. Charlemagne protected 
traders because they brought him prestige goods and therefore status— 
and because they were potentially dangerous and needed to be watched; 
not because the church told him to. In other respects Mann’s statement 


Neg E L Jones, The Herspem Mirach, Cambeidge 1981; J. Beechler, The Orggees of Capetaizcor, 
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is even stranger. The Vikings traded from the Channel to the Volga 
without any difficulty, despite the fact that most of this area was by no 
means Christian, as indeed they were not, for a long time, themselves. 
The Arabs ran the sea-lanes of the Indian Ocean, on a scale that makes 
the twelfth-century Rhine-Rhéne commercial corridor look slight, witb- 
out the least need to rely on an integrative religious (or political) 
system.2 Why should traders in a non-Christian mediaeval western 
Europe, had Europe not become Christianized, have had any greater 
difficulty? 


When Mann goes beyond this argument, he does not become more 
convincing. Christianity had a role in the technological dynamism of 
the mediaeval West, because (p. 406) it legitimated the ‘effective local 
possession of autonomous economic resources’, by which he means 
what Marxists would call feudal relationships. It did legitimate them, 
of course; but non-Christian lords would scarcely have found it harder. 
Christianity provided what Weber called ‘rational restlessness’ 
(pp. 397-8, 501-2), thus helping Europeans to make their technological 
breakthroughs, while at the same time regulating society in a Durkhei- 
mian way so as to make these breakthroughs fruitful; Mann justifies 
this by arguing that religion pervaded both upper-class and heterodox 
ideology in the middle ages. This, I have already said, is true enough, 
but it hardly allows us to claim that heterodox social thought, for 
example, was dependeat on Christianity; not before the eighteenth century 
has heterodoxy (which exists in all societies, both as alternative ruling- 
class ideology and as class struggle) sof been expressed in at least 
partially religious terms. I would not wish to argue that Christianity 
was of no importance or relevance at all, or that the church was merely 
another analogue to the state; but their autonomies were not so great 
that the tramlines of European economic development can be more 
than marginally associated with them. Mann’s principal attempt to show 
ideology as independently causal does not, it seems to me, hold. 


A further reason why it does not hold is that the economic side of the 
European dynamic, the thriving thrusting agrarian economy that looks 
forward inescapably to the capitalist world, is placed too early. (Indeed, 
if it had been placed later, Christianity could hardly have been regarded 
as an autonomous force at all.) Mann sees this in place by the twelfth 
century, and probably already in its essentials by 1000, if not 800 (pp. 
399-409). It is a north-western European phenomenon, and marks the 
point when the ‘leading edge’ of history leaves the Mediterranean for 


2G Jooce, A Hate of the Vrams, Oxford 1968, cg pp 130-6; K. N Chaodhun, Trad end 
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‘the Atlantic coast.!4 The population rose, yields improved, and major 
agricultural technical developments (the mill, the heavy plough, the 
three field system) spread through Europe. The intensive intercutting 
social organizations of the manor and the village structured these 
developments, and ecological differences promoted exchange; the 
church, of course, lay behind all these phenomena. They were all in full 
swing before the state began to refine its organization, in the mid-twelfth 
century and onwards. And, with the help of the developing structures 
of market exchange and the developing structures of the state, they 
moved onwards towards the ‘European miracle’; ‘The difficult part of 
the explanation is over’, for neo-classical economics and Marxist theory 
can take us easily on from here (p. 409). Indeed, there are few enough 
references to economic development at all in the book for the period 
after 1200, although we still have over a hundred pages to go. 


Towards Industrial Capitalism 


What Mann means by this argument is that by the central middle ages 
(let us say the twelfth century; it would be unfair to hold him to his 
claims for the ninth) north-west Europe was so much more advanced 
in the crucial underpinnings for future development that it was sof 
serprising that industrial capitalism should first appear in the central 
moorlands of an obscure offshore island of Eurasia. Europe was ‘already 
the most agriculturally inventive civilization seen since the Iron Age 
had begun’ (p. 500). Its western fringes were by now well ahead of 
China in the intensity of their agricultural techniques (p. 406); we have 
no right to feel inferior when looking at the splendour of the Asian 
empires of the middle ages (p. 378), for they were built on more 
antiquated, extensive, political and economic structures, and Europe 
would soon render them out of date, by 1500 at the latest. As a result, 
all standard rationales for the appearance of capitalism (towns, peasant 
uprisings, the Renaissance, navigation, science, Protestantism, etc.) start 
too late in history (p. 501). 


There are two replies that can be easily made here, one empirical and 
the other comparative. I do not wish to spend much space on the 
empirical one, but it must at least be said that it 1s far from clear that 
twelfth-century Europe was on a clear track to industrial capitalism. 
Mercantile activity was flourishing, but it was still fully englobed in the 
supply and demand network of the feudal aristocracy, and it would stay 
inside that network (and inside that of the rising state) until the fifteenth 
century at the earliest. There is no sign of any serious move towards 
agricultural investment before then, or of any advance out of the craft 
artisanal network that characterized all the major Eurasian economies 
of the period. The bounciness of twelfth-century Europe, which can be 
found ın all aspects of its history (there’s even some class struggle, with 
village communities establishing communal rights against landlords), 
did not entail qualitative development in the relations of production, 
mills and heavy ploughs, simple technological change, are scarcely going 


H This pomt of change seems (pp 400-1) to be based on popalsnon graphs that show north-west 
Barope overtaking Medmerrancen Europe in populenon m foo These graphs are at thet point based 
on pare fantasy; again, there isn’t any evidence ar afl. 
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to do this on their own. Of course, European capitalism descends 
genealogically from the Europe of the twelfth century, but economic 
change was still cyclic rather than structural. The more crucial moments 
of structural advance took place above all in the years between 1350 
and 1700, where, indeed, the standard debates locate them.15 


The comparative aspect of this extends my argument. Point by point, 
everything Mann describes as the intensive agricultural and political 
patterns characteristic of north-west Europe can be found in Sung China 
in the twelfth century or so, often at a much more developed level. 
Mann (p. 406) quotes Chaunu to claim that animals gave Europeans 
five times as much energy per person as the Chinese had.16 The Chinese 
had relatively few animals, it is true, or at least fewer than in Europe. 
Rice cultivation, too, requires careful transplanting by hand, and animals 
can only help with parts of ıt. But, even then, Chinese ploughs were in 
many respects more sophisticated than European ones until the eight- 
eenth century. And Mann, who stresses the major importance of Euro- 
pean cereal yields rising from about 3:1 in c.1100 to 4:1 and more by 
the late middle ages, is evidently unaware that rice gives yields of 
5o-100:1. Furthermore, no one could claim that the sophisticated and 
complex irrigation techniques of the Yangtse Delta were not intensive, 
or that they did not need highly organized local collective cooperation, 
at least on the level of the northern European common field and 
probably rather more so. By the twelfth century, several substantial 
areas of China specialized in cash crops such as tea or fruits that could 
be exchanged for staples in a structured market system. The social 
division of labour was developing, and merchant capital was based on 
a complex credit system. Under the Sung, population density was higher 
than Europe’s with no signs of Malthusian dangers (new strains of rice 
could crop twice or three times a year). Artisanal work was flourishing, 
and in the crucial areas of textiles and ceramics was technologically 
highly sophisticated, well above European levels. These statements are 
not controversial ones; they come from three standard syntheses, two 
of them available to Mann and one even cited by him.!? They do not 
prove that China would maintain this developmental sophistication, and 
of course it did not; but they greatly weaken any idea that Europe was 
yet, in the twelfth century, anything special. In the end, it would be: 
but why Europe pulled ahead economically (and why China did not) 
must be seen in a late mediaeval and early modern perspective that 


B Refs moa 11, for Manos economic analyses, ser the debates collected m R Hilton, ed, The 
Transwa from Foudehsm te Capraia, Londona 1976, cepecally the contnbunoas of Hilton and 
Mernnogton, and in T H Aston and C H E. Philbin, eds, The Bresser Debais, Cambridge 1985, 
especially the contnbunoas of Brenner and Boss, see further, among many, G Bos, The Criss of 
Fendetica, Cambridge 1984, P Kocde, Passesis, Landlords and Marchent Capeteksts, Leammngton 1983, 
a reference I owe to Maxine Berg. There is no point in going into their very vaned explanations bere, 
despite the umportance of the subject, for Mann barely analyses them at all. as, deed, his use of the 
current term ‘European miracle’ shows, for such a term by defisetes exctudes raniona! enalyns. 

% P, Chaunu, L’ecpeuren sarapdenme du XTTIt sa XVe mich, Pans 1969, p 336 Chennu’s calculation is 
for the fifteenth century, not the twelfth Hss figures for Europe are goesscimates from Beandel, whose 
calculanon ms for es late as 1750, t œ uockear what the bass of the Chiese figure ts (Channu’s 
discussion of Europe and China, pp 334-9, ls bowever, interesting.) 

1 Y Shiba, Commerce and Socwiy m Smg Chana, Michigan 1970, M. Elym, The Pattern of the Chenese 
Past, Sanford 1973, pp 113-213; F. Bray, Scomuce and Cowiseima m Chena, vi 2, Cambridge 1984, pp. 
179-93, 251-98, 476, 492-616 
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Mann does not anywhere discuss. This section of the book must, then, 
be seen as the weakest. 


The Possibility of Historical Comparison 


I have discussed the issues of Christianity and the mediaeval European 
origins of capitalism at some length, for two reasons. First, because 
Mann’s discussion of Christianity is his main empirical argument for 
the causal role of autonomous ideological power in the arena of econ- 
omics, and it does not seem to me to stand up. Second, because his 
overestimation of mediaeval Europe reflects two general weaknesses in 
the book: his hostility to comparison, and his concern with the ‘leading 
edge’ of civilization, which, he believes, started in Sumer and slowly 
moved west and north, ending up in Britain (and, in Vol. O, America}— 
a perspective that « priori is evidently not going to leave much for the 
Chinese. 


Mann does compare ‘societies’, in particular in the first half of his book, 
but as he goes on and they diverge more and more, he becomes more 
and more dubious of the utility of comparison: his societies are no 
longer autonomous; they are too diverse; and, of course, holistic social 
comparison is not licit if ‘society’ is not a unitary concept (pp. 175, 
1889, 370-1, 501-3). In the last of these discussions, he partially 
confronts the Chinese example I have just given (and even more partially 
that of Islam), but retreats from it on the grounds that four reasons 
have been suggested for Chinese developmental blockage—the absence 
of a division of labour and exchange, a repressive state, no multi-state 
competition, and a conformist culture (the four of course reflect Mann’s 
four different power sources}—and that ‘we have no means of knowing 
by comparison which of these forces, alone or in combination, made 
the crucial difference, because we cannot vary them’. This is feeble; it 
represents a truly simplistic justification of empiricism, one certainly 
rejected by Mann’s procedures elsewhere. Mann is certainly capable of 
secing through false claims, and does so in other parts of the book with 
some verve. His four explanations cited above do not have identical 
truth-values, and none of them is particularly convincing as it stands; 
he could easily have criticized them, and his failure to do so is striking. 
Mann does not reject comparison epistewolegicalh (p. $03), and this is just 
as well, for all his analyses of development are intrinsically comparative 
(before vs. after), and his discussion of the ‘leading edge’ is, too, 
implicitly comparative by definition. He merely claims that iw practice 
comparison is impossible, for we ‘simply do not have enough auton- 
omous, analogical cases’ (though contrast pp. 173-4, where he seems 
to say the opposite). Historians do not, however, compare in this 
mechanistic way; it is not a conceptually difficult process to extract 
given social elements from a matrix (or set of networks) and see how 
they operate differently in different environments. Indeed, it does not 
seem to me that any non-teleological historical explanation is epistemolo- 
gically possible at all without doing so. How can one, just to take a 
single example, analyse why (most of) northern Europe went Protestant 
unless one simultaneously analyses why (most of) southern Europe 
stayed Catholic? (Mann in fact says this on p. 466.) Mann is probably 
over-reacting against the static and schematic comparisons made by 
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others in his own discipline (e.g. pp. 169-74); but ıt would be a curious 
irony if historians were to have to reintroduce comparativism into - 
sociology. 


Mann’s theory of the ‘leading edge’ of power is problematic too. He 
very much does not want it to be teleological and meta-historical (pp. 
508-10, 538—40); its movement towards the North and West is a chance 
mixture of ecological advance westwards into Europe and the blockage 
of stable traditional empires succeeding each other in the Near East. 
But this is not what makes the argument teleological. Instead, the 
teleological element derives from Mann’s choice of elements that push 
power-structures forward in the specific direction of Western capitalism. 
So when Iron Age agriculture developed in Anatolia and south-east 
Europe, it 1s no longer necessary for Mann to consider the fertile 
crescent or China, txcludiag the question of whether the latter two 
remained more productive then the former, for it was the former that 
led to Greece, and, in the end, to capitalism. Similarly, when the 
weak feudal state, Christianity, and further agro-technological advance 
interacted in early mediaeval north-west Europe, it is no longer necessary 
to look at Islamic trade or agriculture,!® or at Muslim states (obviously 
archaic, or, indeed, repetitiously tribat—p. 502),!9 or at the whole Sung 
network whose economic patterns I have briefly characterized, for they 
` were obviously less intensive than anything north-west European (p. 
378). It is because Mann does not bother to compare bere that his 

gument becomes mets-historical. Nothing, too, in his ‘leading edge’. 
arguments should lead him to regard north-west Europe as the only 
relevant part of European development, the multi-actor network of 
mediaeval Italian city states ought for example to fit all his criteria for 
advance, but barely even get mentioned (p. 437). (But they are already 
on the wrong side of Europe, and are, as well, ill-enalysed in English.) 
I would conclude that the whole ‘leading edge’ argument in its present 
form is a post facto justification for the direction of Mann’s interest, 
rather than a true structural trend. It could even, perhaps, be excised 
without doing violence to his wider arguments. 


Mann and Materialism 


These are weaknesses; but there are also many strengths. Mann is an 
honest analyst; he tells you what he is doing and why, and even admits 
to his omissions and sleight of hand (e.g. pp. 450, 538-9): one trusts him. 
His discursive conclusion (pp. 518~41) is a fear de force of constructive 
definition, process and hypothesis about how different sorts of power 
relationships combine together, and it must be taken seriously by all 
historians and sociologists, Marxist and non-Marzist alike. If Mann 
can write a convincing conclusion called ‘Patterns of world-historical 
development in agrarian societies’, almost all empirical and structural 


2 Agocoltore m the Lakerme woeld was often very advanced: see A. M. Watson, Agrcntare/ Lameaina 
m the Barty Liam World, Cambesigs 1983—though bs explensnons for the petterns be describes are 
Jess plrusibie 
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disagreement in the preceding pages could be regarded as marginal: he 
shows us that the comept of ‘social power’, although a broad term, is 
not mere rhetoric, and the insights he derives from it serve well as an 
appetite-whetter for Vol. II. Economic processes and political/military 
power must be recognized, more explicitly than Marmsts often recognize 
them, as being’ in a permanent dialectical relationship in history, 
although, as I have argued, ideological power does not seem quite as 
autonomous as the other two. Mann’s models even give us a tighter set 
of criteria than those we often use for when to look for class struggles 


of different types (esp. pp. 527-31). 


Where I would differ from Mann is not in the structure of his models, 
or most of them at any rate, but simply in his assumption that (leaving 
aside his ideological discussions) they are not materialist. I think that 
they are at least consistent with a materialist perspective. It is not true 
that political/military power floats free from the economy; it merely 
extracts from the economic base and intervenes in it at different levels 
from those operated by the producer. As I have said, Mann does not 
discuss this extractive process sufficiently; he seems to see ‘the economy’ 
as above all constituted by what Marx called the productive forces (and 
by circulation) rather than by the social relations of production, which 
he notices only in the arene of explicit class struggle. The millennia- 
long dance of hegemony and struggle between aristocrats /landowners 
and primary producers (and the precise, developing relationship between 
this pattern and that of state-backed extraction and economic advance), 
even though all these interacted with the development of the productive 
forces too, do not get proper, frontal attention. Because class structures 
are usually in these circumstances ‘asymmetric’, in Mann’s nice phrase 
(Le. landowners are more organized than peasants), it does not seem to 
him to be a historical ‘motor’. If Mann had looked more at peasants, 
besides his well-described and well-documented interest in structures 
of domination sser peasants, the material base of that domination would 
have been clearer. (Mann would not have been able to allow himself to 
skip the economic development of Europe between 1400 and 1700, 
either.) In a throwaway remark (p. 218) he says that ‘minorities usually 
make history’. This is, precisely, false as a general statement about 
history; indeed, it only makes any sense at all in the framework of a 
traditional model of history as political action, and Mann’s use of the 
phrase betrays some of his basic assumptions about historical processes. 
It is because of this perspective, it seems to me, that he can be happy 
with a model of social processes that denies ultimate causality to any 
of his power sources; from the perspective of the state, all three of the 
economy, ideology and the army appear, in part at least, as external 
forces, and it is unnecessary to enquire too closely into their origins. 
This is a procedure that can produce fertile results, and in Mann’s hands 
it certainly does so; but there is nothing in either the empirical or the 
theoretical arguments in this book that has persuaded me that I was 
wrong to think that social formations (whether bounded or unbounded) 
are more tightly articulated than that. Mann’s insights can nonetheless 
be taken on board by a Marxist historical project, precisely because of 
the analytical power and clearsightedness of most of the book; differences 
in procedure aside, we are looking at the same material, and we have 
much to learn from him. : 
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This is, as T have indicated from the start, an important book. But, I 
think, as I have also said, that it 1s not insignificant that it should appear 
at this precise point in the intellectual history of the twentieth century; 
this has been a decade when the intellectual self-confidence of Marxist 
historians has been severely shaken. This moment is naturally itself not 
unconnected with the political advance of the Right, but it is also in 
large part (in western Europe at least) the result of the inconclusive 
way in which structuralist Marxism, the most novel ‘western Marxism’ 
of the 19708, has been absorbed into traditional Marxist history. Structu- 
talist theory had a positive effect on many people, even historians, but 
its impact on history as a whole was largely negative; for its brief reign 
principally showed historians how difficult their subject was, and how 
many levels of analysis (discourse) it was necessary to operate on at 
once to get a properly articulated synthesis together. Furthermore, the 
complexities of structural articulation, as has been pointed out more 
than once, had a clearly functionalist element to them; although this in 
many respects added power to the models, it proved as a result excess- 
ively difficult to show how significant historical change could take place 
at all. When structuralism abruptly began to dissolve as a project in 
around 1980, it had only shown most historians how sof to do their 
subject, not how to do it. This, I think, is one of the principal causes 
of the gap that has yawned in materialist history in the last few years, 
at least in the work of those young enough to be influenced by the 
structuralist debate; there are, at least, remarkably few Marxist historians 
who are currently going much beyond nuanced (and committed) empiri- 
cal description. It is this gap that Mann and his fellow historical 
sociologists, focused on the LSH, are moving to fill, as, among other 
things, the recent symposium published as Esrope and the Rise of Capita- 
Jism indicates.» This is no bad thing; if Marxists don’t do it, someone 
has to, and better that it should be sociologists than most historians, 
such as those who are currently turning the English Civil War into the 
seventeenth-century equivalent of the Varsity match. But if Marxist 
analysis is to retain validity, then issues like the origins of capitalism in 
Europe (and its non-origins elsewhere) are precisely those that it has 
got to confront, and confront again, on the basis of new evidence, in 
each generation. Perry Anderson’s third volume, on these and related 
issues, is fourteen years overdue; we await it with increasing impatience. 
But the rest of us have a responsibility as well; and here, if Mann and 
others like him can stimulate us into a modern materialist reworking 
of the issues he has posed, we may at least be able to begin to move 
forward in our understanding again. A new Marxist theory of the 
complexities of socio-economic change across the periods Mann 
describes will certainly end up having much to thank him for. 
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Routledge 


interview 


Yuri Afanasyev on the r9th Conference 
of the CPSU 


I would lika to start by asking for your impressions of the 19th Party Conference. 
What do you think bas been achisved?* 


That is a very large question, and it could take the best part of today 
to answer it alone. I shall try to sammarize what impressed me the 
most, but please don’t regard this as an exhaustive answer to your 
question. This was the first time since the twenties that all the vital 
problems facing the country were actually discussed by the representa- 
tives of the Party. Of course previous conferences did discuss certain 
problems, but none of them really got down to a proper discussion of 
the issues at stake. This time it did happen, and the situation of the 
country was seen in all its complexity. The importance of this fact 
should not be underestimated. 


But although many problems were posed, it has to be said that there 
was no clarity as to solutions. This too was stated at the conference, 
which should be seen as a continuation of the surge of activity to find 
a solution to the outstanding problems that confront our society today. 
The Conference itself offered a model, and what we need is for all Party 
forums to confront problems in this way. The second striking feature 
was the unusual form of the conference. There were heated debates, 
explosions of emotion, sincerity, spontaneous speeches, genuine 
applause, and slow handclaps for those whom the delegates felt had 
nothing to say. The audience participation was amazing. The feel of 
the conference was of something alive, rather than the boredom and 
pomposity that hes usually prevailed in recent decades. 


What you describes sounds just like the twenties. 


Yes, of course. But one has to go further and see what the problems 
were. We could start with the one which is the essence of our lives: the 
economy. There were very different approaches on this front. For 
instance, in Albakin’s speech and in other interventions, it was difficult 
if not impossible to see any major changes in this field since the 
beginning of perestroika three years ago. Albakin emphasized the fact 
that the 11th Five-Year Plan period, which was during the years of 


* This mterview wes conducted m Moscow m July 1988 by Tang Al, whose book Reetutiew from 
Abem. Where Is the Sems Umea Gomg? will be published in October by Century Hutchinson, London. 
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stagnation, still showed better results than the current 12th Five-Year 
Plan. When he shared his thoughts with us about why this was so, the 
reaction varied from one of support to strong opposition. Such a 
divergence of views is a positive phenomenon. However, I think that 
the reaction of many district executives of the Party manifested either 
an inability to look reality in the face, or a desire to avoid it. There was 
so much hostility to an independent thinking scientist. So I would say 
that the Conference both alarmed and delighted me. 


For these of us watching the Conference preparations from afar, the most 
disturbing aspeci was the way that the delegates were elected, or rather selected. 
What was positive, of course, was that the mass of Party members did not simply 
accept the fait accompli. There were protest mestings and demonstrations in 
Sakbalin and some towns in the Ukraine and Siberia, and your own students at 
this Institute protested very sharply at the decision of the Moscow Exscntive to 
disregard the overwhelming nominations in your favour. These protests were a 
healthy sign, but they cannot detract from the fundamental problim. The old 
principle was that dalagates are elected by the party rank-and-file. How do you 
siw all this? 


I understand what you are saying, but the formal procedure is that 
delegates are elected by the regional and district plenums of the executive 
committees and not by the rank-and-file members. You can, of course, 
criticize this aspect of the Party constitution, but formally speaking the 
elections were conducted in accordance with this constitution. More- 
over, I don’t think you can have only one judgement on the outcome 
of the elections. You are quite right to stress the efforts of Party 
members and non-members to influence the procedure for nominating 
delegates at an carly stage. This was not just restricted to Moscow but 
was a universal, and very positive, phenomenon. The whole demand 
for free elections is a concrete result of perestroika. Disagreement was 
openly expressed with some undemocratic decisions, but alongside all 
this there was a traditional bureaucratic approach. Throughout the pre- 
conference period, what we might call the pressure of the apparatus 
continued to exert itself—and this has to be sharply criticized. The self- 
promotion of functionaries was one of the most negative phenomena 
of the Conference. But there were also the lessons for democracy—the 
very first, elementary lessons for the broad masses as well as for members 
of the Party. We could say that these democratic lessons are the 
equivalent of entrance exams to junior school. 


Lat us now move on to the subject of history, with which you are dsrectly concerned 
in your capacity as a Rector of this Institute and as someone who often speaks 
against any forbidden zones in this important discipline. Just to start, contd you 
explain why history exams have been cancelled threushont the Soviet Union? 


I think the answer is very simple, although the problem we confront is 
itself quite complex. The fact 1s that history textbooks in our country, 
especially those concerned with Soviet history, are completely falsified. 
They are not just falsifications in some aspects or minor details, but 
total falsifications. And to make teenagers repeat all these lies in the 
course of their exams is, quite frankly, immoral. Therefore we had no 
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other option. Naturally this is only a temporary measure, but I think it 
was necessary. 


Are new teoctbooks being written? 


Yes, some steps have been taken. Some people have been entrusted 
with this task—and there are special teams of authors. But here again 
there is something which I simply cannot accept, and I have expressed 
my disagreement on more than one occasion. I just think it 1s unfair, 
incorrect and counter-productive for the whole country simply to follow 
one textbook. This is a continuation of an authoritarian and monolithic 
approach in the field of pedagogy, based on the principle that you 
should know and learn only what you are given. Nothing more. Such 
an approach is completely negative and needs to be rejected. Not only 
should a wide selection of texts be available, but also a wide range of 
books, which may contradict one another. This is the only way to 
develop the critical faculties of our students. Both the teacher and the 
student must have a choice. ; 


Of all the people involved in the debate on history you bars been the most forthright 
in demanding justice for all the old Bolsheviks without exception. So far the 
process of glasnost bas rebabilitated almost everyone: Bukharin, Zinovies, 
Kasmenes, Rykov, Rakossky, ste. Some have even been posthxmousl given back 
their party card. The question of Trotsky, howerer, remains unresolved. Why? 


The question of Trotsky is a very special one in many respects-—at 
least, this is my opinion. First, none of the Bolshevik old guard around 
Lenin played such a major role as Trotsky did in both the Revolution 
and the civil war that followed. Secondly, Trotsky was the only one of 
Lenin’s old guard who openly criticized Stalin and Stalinism. Thirdly, . 
Trotsky is part and parcel of the history of the Intemational, especially 
with regard to a study and appraisal of Stalin’s regime. In this respect 
too he is like no one else from the old guard. It is a special question 
because getting. rid of the stereotypes of Trotsky is a measure of our 
success in ridding ourselves of the last vestiges of Staliniam. I am not 
a Trotskyist sympathizer, but I am in favour of an objective assessment 
of his role in our history. We should report comprehensively on his 
work and activities and have an open mind on the question. It is 
ımpossible to get rid of the Stalinist legacy without getting rid of the 
Stalinist stereotype of Trotsky. That is why I insist on objectivity and 
attach special importance to this issue. And that is why I call for 
Trotsky’s rehabilitation. 


Have you actually read Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution? 
Yes—not in Russian but in French. All his major works were available 
to me in French. I think the History is also available in Russian, but it 
wasn’t published here. 

What is yonr view of it, speaking as a historian? 


It 1s a noteworthy work and must be available along with other writings 
on the Revolution: Plekhanov, Sukhanov, Lenin, Martov and so on. 
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All these need to be read and evaluated. There are histories by the 
proponents and architects of the revolution and also by its opponents. 
There are histories which defend the October Revolution, and Trotsky’s 
takes its place among them. Martov and Sukhanov are in a slightly 
different category. And then there are the outright opponents of October 
like Kerensky and Milyukov. All these different lines should be made 
available and judged on the basis of whether or not they correspond to 
logic and the facts. 


Before bis death in 1967 Isaac Deutscher expressed the bope on a number of 
occasions that bis books would ome day be published in the Soviet Union. With 
the advent of glasnost surely the time bas now come? We read in the papers that 
Stephen Coben's biography of Bukbarin is going to be published any day. This is 
very good news, but surely the list should be extended? 


You see, it 1s not I who make the decisions, so it is very difficult for 
me to answer these questions. Personally I think is is quite possible that 
Deutscher will be published one of these days. I know his works and 
must say that I think they are ideologically orientated. It is easier to 
publish non-Marxist historians because they aim at objectivity. Deut- 
scher is ideologically and party-oriented. I don’t see anything unnatural 
in this and I think his books should be published. His Trotskyist 
sympathies are very clear, but this could be explained in a publisher’s 
statement. 


He has, incidentally, ben published in China. 


Yes, well, I think his books are very interesting. They abound in facts 
and the interpretation of facts. They are very worthy books. There have 
been quite a lot of derogatory remarks about his works in the Soviet 
Union, and there was a time when we used to shape our thoughts on 
the basis of such remarks. 


In The Unfinished Revolution—e lestare series which be save shortly before 
bis death which, I have been told, bas been translated into Russian and is in the 
library of the Central Committes—Deatscher predicted the emergence of a reform 
current inside the Communist Party. 


I read the book a long time ago and don’t remember everything in it. 
But I do recall that it produced a favourable impression on me. I must 
thank you for reminding me of it again. 


I woxid like to ask you about the debate on pluralism. It is a very interesting 
debats because those of ns who are socialists in the West know that it is quits 
possible to have three large parties which, though disagresing about the pace of 
any social change, are united in keping to the framework of capitalist society. 
So, to have wore than one party doesn’ t necessarily wean a pluralism of ideas. 
This is espoctally true of the United States, where there are important tactical 
differences between the Republican and Democratic Parties but nothing fundamen- 
tal or strategic divides the ens from the other. Some of us on the Laft follow very 
closely the debates inside the Soviet Union. The question is this: if you bave a 
pluralism of ideas you can’t legislate that it should stop there. Suppose things 
reach a stage where people who believe in certam ideas wish to organize around 
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them with like-minded people. Ideas rarely exist in isolation for ever. In 
1918-19, because of the civil war, all Soviet parties were effectively banned, except 
Sor the ruling Bolshevik Party. At the time of the Tenth Party Conference in 
1921 all the leaders of the Bolshevik Party stressed that the probrbition of 
tendencies and factions inside the party—ix other words, the outlawing of dissent 
within the ranks of Bolshevism—was a temporary measure. Stalin was to xtilize 
this ban to institutionalize axtheritarianism in the country. As I see it, it was 
the banning of other Soviet parties such as the Lafi Mensheviks and the Lafi 
SRs which paved the way for barring pluralism inside the party itself. Now we 
can ses the film being reversed. Surely if pluralism within the party leads to the 
emergence of otber parties the heavens will not fall? Don t yon think it is perfectly 
possible to accommodate other parties within the soviet system, and to move 
towards a form of democracy which is much more real in terms of mass 


participation than any existing capitalist democracy? 


Well, I must say in the first place that I agree with you. For me what 
you have just said is perfectly acceptable. I have the same assessment 
as you do of the Tenth Party Conference. It was indeed in the spirit of 
a temporary measure that that resolution was passed. But the ‘temporary 
measure’ has now lasted from 1921 till 1988. It is impossible to regard 
this situation as normal. The party must not represent a monolith, 
because a monolith is totally inanimate, like a boulder. Of course 
differences of opinion are perfectly normal in a political party, and I think 
that at the present stage there is very great scope for the development of 
a pluralism of ideas even within the framework of a one-party system-— 
provided that the party itself is radically transformed. What does this 
mean? It means that the party must abandon the commandist and 
administrative methods of rule and instead offer guidance through 
persuasion and participation. In other words, a party should lead not 
by the authority of its physical force, but through the force of its moral 
authority. That is what we are moving towards, and this is why the 
whole subject was much debated at the 19th Party Conference. Secondly, 
I believe that tendencies and factions should exist inside the party, 
which should represent a community of independent ideas. We should 
have different’ platforms articulating various political positions, and 
that’s what will happen soon. It will be a healthy development so long 
as factions do not behave organizationally in a way that is contrary to 
the constitution. As to the presence of other organizations, it is already 
a fact. In Estonia there is the legally registered Popular Front for 
Perestroika, and there are more than a thousand unofficial groups in 
our country. They are past of the new political realities. On the eve of 
the 19th Party Conference I attended a conference of the independent, 
unofficial groups in Moscow. They had studied and discussed the Central 
Committee’s theses for the Party Conference and had worked out their 
positions on them. I must say I was impressed by their seriousness. The 
Party has to see this as part of the growing process of democratization 
which has to be taken into account. It must not be ignored, nor should 
these groups be treated in a condescending fashion. I think that our life 
is beginning to develop in the way that you suggested, although ae 
not in such a clearcut fashion. There are still problems, and there still 
remain attitudes of hostility to the mass movement and its leaders. But 
things are moving in the right direction. 
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A fear is sometimes expressed both inside and outside the Sovist Union that in 
this critical time, given the balance of forces within the apparatus, they might 
remove Gorbaches and Yakouley in much the same way that they dispersed with 
Khrushchev in 1964. Is this a possibility? 


In my opinion, as of today, we do not have any guarantees. We can 
only have such guarantees if we have social and political institutions 
which provide the necessary safeguards. The democratization process, 
both in the party and in society, has a long way to go. At the moment 
we have just a sketch of the road that needs to be followed. Of course 
we have done many things. Glasnost is a reality today and represents a 
tremendous gain for the whole country. But we still have to revive the 
soviets, which have been lifeless up until now. Public and social 
organizations have to break from the old mould and begin to correspond 
to the needs of a democratic society. We have a great deal to do in 
order to build up the institations which can guarantee soviet democracy. 
We must not get hung up on the personal qualities of the leadership. 
Of course we must rejoice that Gorbachev and Yakovlev do possess 
such qualities, but these alone are not enough to make the process of 
perestroika and democratization irreversible. 


Many of ns whe remain socialists in the West are beginning to regard the Sovist 
Union once again as a country of hope. If you succeed, it could help in the rebirth 
of mass socialism elsewhere in the world. In that sense the fight for a socialist 
democracy is important not just for you but for the whole world. 


I think that very many of us are well aware of this fact. For me it is 
obvious that Stalin and Stalinism have damaged the socialist project 
more than all the bourgeois ideologies in the world added together. 
Stalinism has discredited the idea of socialism. What will change things 
is not the quality of all our publications and our debates. It is change 
in life itself inside the USSR that will help socialism elsewhere in the 
world. Don’t think we underestimate the difficulties confronted by 
socialist and workers’ parties in the West, which had to fight for 
socialism when the model before them for the past few decades has 
been that of Brezhnev, Kunaev, and so on. I am aware of how much 
we discredited socialism. 
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It is widely believed that at some time over the last fifteen years the political 
values of the left were hijacked and the social theories of the left discredited; 
and that this intellectual reverse bears some relation to the ascendancy of 
Thatcherism. Whatever the merits of this case, four recent books make clear 
how much of the intellectual ground has been retrieved. If ideas count for 
anything, the right does not look that strong; not half so clever. Richard 
Norman’s Free and Equal and John Bakers Argwing for Equality are mainly 
about political values. John Roemer’s Free to Lose and Michael Taylor’s The 
Possibility of Cooperation are also about social theories.! The four books share 
a concern for the institutional arrangements which would realize equality 
while respecting liberty. The books share something else which is no less 
a significant for being a matter of style rather than content. It is something 
like a recovery of common sense and the idioms of dominant expression for 
the intellectual purposes of the left. Richard Norman begins by contrasting 
two traditions of political philosophy: the tradition which opposes freedom 
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to equality and the tradition which does not. Suppose, for example, 
that freedom 1s defined purely negatively, as the absence of constraint; 
that the only options of social organization are the State and the market, 
and that the State is identified as the only source of constraint. Then 
freedom will be maximized the more activities are taken from the unfree 
State and given to the free market. If the operation of the free market 
generates, or perpetuates, inequalities, then one must choose between 
freedom and equality. This is the kind of decision forced upon us in 
the first tradition of political philosophy, and it comes as no surprise 
that the political right tends to feel most comfortable in this tradition. 
Freedom is recommended as the primary value, with greater or leaser 
regret at the loss of equality which seems to be entailed thereby. 


Richard Norman insists, and John Baker agrees, that freedom is not so 
easily counterposed to equality. The core idea of freedom is the idea of 
choice, and Norman proceeds to collect around this core idea those 
choice-promoting conditions which have sometimes gone under the 
headings of negative and positive liberty . . .how free one is will 
depend not just on one’s being able to make choices at all, but on one’s 
scope for choice—on the range af meaningful choices open to ome. 
This range will be a matter both of what options are as a matter of 
fact available, and of one’s subjective ability to envisage and assess 
alternatives. Consequently, the characteristic conditions of freedom 
include not only the negative conditions of not being coerced or 
restricted, but also certain positive conditions. These fall into the 
main categories of political conditions, material conditions and cultural 
conditions.’ 


The political conditions involve the practice of participatory democracy, 
the material conditions access to resources, and the cultural conditions 
access to goods which facilitate personal autonomy, ‘such as education, 
knowledge, and understanding’. These conditions are connected with 
freedom characteristically rather than logically—that is, not in virtue of 
the definition of freedom but because of ‘certain very basic facts about 
human beings and the nature of human action’.? If this is what freedom 
is, and what it characteristically requires, freedom is characteristically 
valued because of its connection with the exercise of the distinctively 
human faculties: perception, judgement, creativity. This is the experi- 
ence which makes freedom a recurrently important political demand: 
freedom is required for that part of the fully human life whose vision 
Jobn Mill shares with Karl Marx. 


On this account of freedom, we have obviously come a long way from 
an identification of freedom with the market and unfreedom with the 
State. The evaluation of the institutional forms in terms of freedom 
now depends on how the market, say, or the State allocates political, 


1 Richard Norman, Free asd Equal. A Phelespbece! Exaemmatea of Peitai Vades, Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1987; John Baker, Argan for Epuetsty, Loodon, Verso, 1987, Jobo Roemer, Free 
t Lan: As Istreducinen te Marxist Economi Phelasephy, Cambridge, Mass, Harvard Unrvererty Prem, 
end London, Radius Books, 1968; Mychacl Taylor The Pessswlaty of Cosporatzen, Cambodge, 
Univeratry Press, 1987. I shoald kke to thank Jerry Coben, Noonan Geres, Jobo Roemer and Michael 
Taylor for their cemcal commentary on en earber draft of this paper. 
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material and cultural conditions: a matter for social theories rather than 
political values, strictly conceived. 


Norman approaches equality from a slightly different angle, and perhaps 
less successfully. Just as the value of freedom is rooted in the experience 
of self-fulfilment, so the value of equality is given in our experience of 
that kind of cooperative community ‘in which individuals freely partici- 
pate and respect one another’s freedom’. People entering cooperative 
community ‘will be guided by egalitarian principles of justice: (a) that 
power should be shared equally and (b) that benefits and burdens should 
be so distributed that everyone benefits equally overall’.? The egalitarian 
principles flow from the kind of commitment that cooperation is: 
cooperative action arises from the free decisions of its mutually respect- 
ing participants to engage in the common purpose which defines 
the scope of their cooperative action. (Perhaps Norman thinks free 
individuals would only agree to cooperate under conditions which made 
them equal.) . 

The reach of the ideal of equality is moreover limited by the extent of 
the implied agreement to cooperate: it is ‘not a general moral ideal 
applicable to all human actions and interactions’. Wherever cooperative 
relations prevail, and the principles of equality therefore apply, equality 
has three conditions—or, rather, ‘components’—which are: equality of 
power, equality of material goods and equality of access to culture. 
Perhaps it is no coincidence that these three components of equality are 
neatly aligned with the three conditions of liberty, for the alignment 
enables Norman to claim ‘that freedom and equality, far from being 
opposed ideals, actually coincide’. For Norman, equality of (political) 
power is the most important element of both equality and freedom, and 
he returns a strong conclusion in his second tradition of political 
philosophy:4 ‘Property rights may be outweighed if they are themselves 
a source of power and of control over the freedoms of others. The central 
thrust of an egalitarian policy, however, will not be the overriding of 
individual property rights but the establishing of a communal ownership 
and control of those institutions which constitute the basic structure of 
a society. To do this will be to found equality of wealth on equality of 


power. 


Does Freedom Coincide with Equality? 


It is possible that Norman’s equation of equality with liberty is too 
strong, and too quickly reached. Given the restricted social range of 
the equality principle, it is not clear why freedom requires global 
equality. Why not have a series of internally egalitarian islands of free 
individuals—a series of cooperative communities—standing unequally 
community to community, or an elite egalitarianism resting on mass 
oppression, such as Athenian democracy? There 1s nothing in Norman’s 
concept of freedom to deny that the freedom an Athenian elite enjoy 
amongst themselves is authentic freedom, and there is something in his 
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concept of equality which rather invites our acceptance of an Athenian 
arrangement as a genuine combination of freedom with equality. 


In order to show that freedom overall is maximized where equality is 
global (this is, I suppose, what the coincidence of freedom and equality 
would mean), it would be necessary to add an argument of utilitarian 
flavour. Assume that the freedom-enhancing powers of the resources 
which Norman says enhance freedom show diminishing marginal 
returns. I always get more choice with more resources, but the extra 
amount of choice I get (or the value of the extra amount of choice I get) 
declines with the amount of the resource I already have. If interpersonal 
comparisons are allowed, and people are roughly equal in the way they 
convert resources into ranges of choice (perhaps this implies that their 
needs are roughly the same), then giving resources to the resource-poor 
will increase their freedom more than taking the resources from the 
resource-rich will decrease theirs. Hence global equality will maximize 
overall freedom, as equality ranges over all freedom-enhancing scarce 


resources. 


It is a pity for the coherence of his full case that Norman rejects this 
kind of argument on pp. 64-5. The underlying problem 1s the exclusive 
connection he makes between the principle of equality and the practice 
of community, and the consequent neglect of the inequalities generated 
by the impersonal, long-ranpe operations of State institutions and 
market forces. 


Baker on Equality 


No one could accuse John Baker of advancing a narrow concept of 
equality. For him, a commitment to universal, substantive equality 
follows almost immediately from some elementary propositions about 
human life and a basic sense of common decency: from the facts of 
human need, the principle of equal respect and the invariable require- 
ment for some sense of belonging in the world: some semblance of 
community. 


Hew well then, Mr Baker, does onr, or amy existing, society fare by these 
slamentary standards? 


Miserably badly. 


Bat bow mach better should we do: dow t some people deserve to get more than 
others? 


I think social praise for special achievement 1s a useful and effective 
reward. Otherwise, I suppose some people might deserve special 
material compensation for particularly taxing or gruelling work; maybe 
twice as much pay as others with lighter jobs; certainly not twenty 
times as much. And it is totally obvious that people who typically get 
twenty times as much nowadays aren’t the ones who typically work 
twice as hard, let alone twenty times as hard. 


OK, bat isn’t inequality required as an incentive to elicit the exercise of special 
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talents—entreprenexrial ones perhaps—so that we have to live with inequality 
even if it’s net strictly fair? 


I think the incentive requirement is grossly overestimated—people 
don’t seem to need large inducements to do overtime, for example. But 
maybe in an extreme case one might pay up to, say, twice as much, but 
never twenty times as much. It also seems to present talented people as 
distinctly sulky if they have to be paid enormous sums of money to do 
things one would expect them to enjoy doing anyway. Surely a talent 
is there to be exercised, given the opportunity. 


What about equality of opportunity thea? Isn't that a more practical goal than 
the extremism of your recommendations? 


It may or may not be more practical, and within its limits it’s obviously 
desirable in order to eliminate the gross forms of sexual and racial 
discrimination. But none of the five versions of it hes anything much 
to do with equality. Not only does equal opportunity mean an equal 
opportunity to become unacceptably unequal, but the whole rationale 
for the principle would more or less collapse if there were an acceptable 


type of substantive equality. 


OK, I taks the point, Joba, bat we al] know there are an awful lot of rather 
peor people and only very ftw really wealthy people: wonld it maks much difference 
to redistribute the available resources; isw’t this at bottom the politics of spite, 
and aren't all onr lives made more colourful by the eccentricities of privilege? 


Asa matter of fact, straight redistribution would do rather a lot for the 
situation of the poor: it would triple the income of the poorest five 
million people in Britain, for example. There is also the issue of justice 
to consider along with the far-reaching consequences of ‘the layers of 
contempt found in our society . . . created by its hierarchies of power 
and wealth’. Anyway, ‘an egalitarian society wouldn’t prevent people 
from betoming pop stars, but it would limit their incomes. People 
would be free to develop their skills in medicine, law, finance or 
management, but they woaldn’t be able to use these skills to make a 
fortuñe.’ And why on earth should so many people now be denied the 
possibilities for themselvés that they contemplate from afar in the 
overreported antics of new wealth and old? 


All very well, Jobn, but what about the dead band of bxreamcrasy? 


‘Many of the worst excesses of supposedly egalitarian bureaucracies, 
such as social welfare snoopers and complicated and obscure rules for 
grants and allowances, derive not from their egalitarianism but from 
the limits placed on them by an unequal society. The bureaucrats are 
there to make sure that the poor don’t get too much—where “too 
much” is far less than equality would demand.’6 


Bat surely you've overlooked the crunch issue: the kind of levelling social monstrosity 
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you stem to bolere in wonld be totally unfree. Wouldn't the Handicapper-General 
be there to stifle initiative and force us all to be the same: mere clones of some 
demented plaaner’s will? 


This is simply a travesty of what egalitarians believe. The whole point 
of eliminating the larger social divisions of power, wealth and social 
class, and the consequences of entrenched inequalities of gender and 
race, is not to eliminate but to promote personal difference and variety: 
to create the conditions for a satisfying, fulfilling life for all And how 
dare they go on about freedom! I’m surprised the word doean’t choke 
in their gullets. Can ‘the freedom enjoyed by the owners and controllers 
of capital. . . be justified in terms of freedom itself? How could anyone . 
honestly say so, when it is responsible for such a gross lack of freedom 
on the part of others? How could anyone think that the freedom of a 
tiny minority to control the means of production is more important 
than the freedom of far greater numbers of people to choose interesting 
and worthwhile careers, to have control over their working lives, to 
have enough money to exercise real choice over what they buy? 
Capitalist property rights are not an issue of freedom versus equality, 
but of freedom for a few versus freedom for everyone. For anybody 
who really cares about freedom, the choice must be obvious.” I think 
John Baker’s namesake should be required by law to post this notice 
in every classroom in the land. 


Arguing for Equality is uncluttered, eloquent, decisive. It is a low-fuss, 
high-impact book, dedicated to the absurd proposition that a good 
argument in plain speech 1s worth more than a factitious display of 
academic expertise. 


The only anti-egalitarian argument John Baker takes at all seriously is 
the Rawlsian type of ‘benefit-all’ argument: that some inequalities are 
admissible where they genuinely redound to the benefit of the worst- 
off. But he brings to bear some fairly elementary empirical considerations 
to show that this is unlikely to represent any major concession to the 
scale of inequality that now exists: contemporary capitalism just cannot 
be defended in this way. 


The conception of equality he advances runs broadér and cuts deeper 
than Richard Norman’s. He does not tie it to a particular type of social 
relationship, though he shares with Norman the sense of connection 
between equality and community. They share also a slight impatience 
with what might be called the philosophical aspect of political philos- 
ophy; the obsession with building an absolutely watertight logical 
system of concepts and applications, rather than treating political ideas 
more as they arise from characteristic experiences of life (Norman) or 
from the everyday run of political argument (Baker). The outwardness 
of this outlook is refreshing. 


Both are concerned, too, with institutions, but neither 1s here writing 
as a social theorist, and their impatience perhaps overlooks the point 
that good social theory—even good political philosophy—sometimes 
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requires abstraction, model-building and recourse to formal tools. This, 
at any rate, is the lesson to be learned in different ways from John 
Roemer and Michael Taylor. 


A Unified Marxist Theory 


John Roemer’s new book Free to Lose is, I guess, the textbook of 
contemporary Marxist theory. In it, Roemer accomplishes three main 
tasks. First, he brings down from the mathematical strarosphere his 
existing work on the labour theory of value, social class and exploitation. 
Second, he includes a long discussion of G.A. Cohen’s version of the 
theory of history, with a summary too of Robert Brenner's work on 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism. Taken together, these 
concerns cover the first nine chapters of the book and the full range of 
Marxist social and economic theory. My admiration of John Roemer’s 
work will be known from a previous issue of NLR.® It is, if possible, 
extended by this publication, subject to just two reservations. 


The first reservation concerns the treatment of the theory of history. In 
Cohen’s reconstruction we have the most coherent statement of what 
that theory is. In Brenner’s historiography we have the most systematic 
presentation of the evidence in the case which is the acid test for the 
truth of the whole theory. And yet, as Roemer recognizes, the two 
statements are in standing contradittion: for Cohen, productive forces 
are primary; for Brenner, class struggle. I would expect Roemer to 
compare the two accounts rather closely, but he says merely (against 
Brenner) that ‘a few centuries’ difference in the development of capita- 
lism in different parts of Europe—the result of differing balances of 
class forces in regions—is not a significant period of time in human 
history and that [Brenner’s] evidence therefore- does not contradict 
Cohen’s traditional reading of historical materialism.” 


Perhaps not, in principle, but a theory of history might still be thought 
wanting that refuses to engage with the facts at intervals shorter than 
hundreds of years, even if the hundreds are few. The point is important 
because the promise of a unified Marxist theory depends on the resol- 
ution of the issues between Cohen and Brenner, not least because 
Cohen’s theory of history employs functional explanation, whereas 
Brenner’s theory of feudalism employs rational-choice explanation con- 
sistent in principle with the types of rational-choice explanation Roemer 
himself deploys with such devastating effect in his work on capitalism, 
social class and exploitation. It looks, in other words, as if Roemer is 
putting forward ‘Cohen on history plus Roemer on class and exploit- 
ation’ as standard contemporary Marxism, whereas “Brenner on history 
plus Roemer on class and exploitation’ is at first sight methodologically 
more consistent, at the cost of depriving Marxism of the support it 
traditionally thought it enjoyed from the theory of history. I will not 
pursue this problem here, just register it as unresolved by Roemer’s 
book. 


© Rational Chose Marxian’, New Loft Ramew 160, 1986 
* Roemer, p 123. 
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The gist of Roemer’s social theory is that under a wide range of 
circumstances unequal resource distribution implies unequal exchange 
between rational individuals. Wherever full private property and mar- 
kets are involved, the theory says, free trade exacerbates inequality. 
This is why Friedman’s Free to Chooss becomes Roemer’s Free to Lose. 
The inequality in the exchange is measured either by the difference 
between the labour contribution and the labour content of the return 
to the contribution, or under a more general concept of welfare the 
difference in utilities, or payoffs, among individuals (or coalitions) found 
when comparing inegalitarian with egalitarian arrangements of property 
in resources. The first kind of measurement obviously bears a family 
resemblance to the classical Marxist conception of value, although it 
does not require a labour zbory of value, because it is necessary only 
that the labour content of goods and contributions be calculable, not 
that goods exchange in ratios proportional to their labour content. 


The major kinds of market-induced unequal exchange exist in the labour 
market between capitalists and proletarians; in the credit market between 
creditors and debtors; and in the market for produced goods between 
the capital-intensive and the labour-intensive producers, or between the 
skilled and the unskilled producers. Outside the market, there is feudal 
unequal exchange which results from an inequality of ownership of 
labour-power—unfree serfs (or slaves) do not own some (or all) of 
their ‘own’ labour-power—and status unequal exchange resulting from 
unequal access to bureaucratic position. 


Resource Injustice or Transaction Injustice? 


In the previous paragraphs, I have used the term ‘unequal exchange’ 
for what Roemer consistently calls ‘exploitation’. In his technical usage, 
the term ‘exploitation’ is quite disconnected from political values. 
Exploitation does not have to be unfair or unjust, as is clear from the 
following: ‘If the initial distribution is highly unequal because some 
agents robbed and plundered, then clearly there are grounds for viewing 
the ensuing exploitation as bad.’!° The last phrase implies that exploi- 
tation could be good. In particular, it would be good if the initial 
distribution, though unequal, had come about in a way that was not 
unfair—for example, if it had come about through honest toil rather 
than robbery and plunder. 


This is the general position that Roemer argues very strongly in his 
new book—indeed, it enjoys a much more prominent place in this new 
synopsis than in his preceding work taken as a whole. The causal story 
is that unequal resource distribution leads to unequal exchange, called 
exploitation, and the moral story is that exploitation is unjust if and 
only if the unequal resource distribution which causes exploitation is 
unjust.1! ! 


™ Roemer, p. 58. 

11 For an expert statement cf “When explortanon 1s en myostice, it 18 not because rt is explomanon as 
such, bat becanse the distnbanon of labour expended and tncome recerved in en exploitetrve stuapon 
are consequences of an mrtal distribution of assets that s unjust’, Roemer, p 57 
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I think this position involves an unhappy usage and a substantive 
misconception, and these thoughts compose my second reservation with 
the book. The unhappy usage is the possibility of just exploitation. 
When most Marxists, or feminists (or most anyone) use the term 
exploitation in a political context, I don’t think they usually feel the 
need to add an argument to the effect that exploitation is a bad thing. 
I know there are Marxists who think, and/or think that Marx thought, 
that the use of the term exploitation can never imply a concern with 
justice, because they, or Marx, have no concern with such a bourgeois 
value as justice, but Roemer cannot be counted among these, because 
he does have an abiding concern with justice. He is surely almost alone 
in thinking that politically relevant exploitation is sometimes just and 
sometimes unjust. Roemer’s technical usage is potentially misleading, 
because there are some kinds of technical exploitation which he would 
not want to change, and yet when most people talk of exploitation they 
talk of things they would definitely prefer to be different. Why not 
simply use the term ‘unequal exchange’ for the facts consequent upon 

ual resource distribution, and reserve the term ‘exploitation’ for 
the kind of unequal exchange that is also unjust, becoming thereby a 
fit object of political concern? 


Under this amendment, Roemer’s substantive position is expressed in 
the formula that unequal exchange is exploitative if and only if the 
unequal resource distribution responsible for unequal exchange is an 
unjust distribution. It now becomes clearer why Roemer rather surpris- 
ingly regards ‘exploitation’ as a concept lacking political interest in its 
own right, because unjust unequal exchange is secondary to unjust 
unequal resource distribution from both the causal and the moral points 
of view. But I think Roemer is wrong to think this, because moral 
interest is properly directed at the inequality of the exchange transaction 
independently of the inequality of resource distribution giving rise to 
the unequal transaction. 


Recall John Baker’s pop stars and their unusual abilities. Is it wrong 
that they have these abilities? Perhaps, John Roemer might say, there 
are circumstances in their personal backgrounds which unjustly give 
them a head start in show business—say, their Daddies were all Rolling 
Stones. But perhaps not: perhaps their success is due to raw talent— 
and is this question in any case relevant? Whet might be wrong is not 
that a person has a talent, but the uses they make of the talent—the 
kind or scale of reward they are able to elicit from their possession of 
this scarce resource. Now there are, of course, many different views 
about what kinds or scales of reward are just—the persuasive Baker 
line being that only modest inequalities of reward at most are just. But 
the point is that the argument about justice is an argument primarily 
about the justice of talent use and not the justice of talent possession. 
And I think a parallel point applies to property in alienable resources 
as well as talents and skills. What marks out ‘exploitation’ as a concept 
is, on the one hand, the causal element showing how the benefits of 
some depend on the burdens of others (unequal exchange) and on the 
other hand, the normative element showing why certain usages of a 
superior position are abusages of that position. 

a7 


Exploitation is, I think, a privileged concept in egalitarian politics for 
two main reasons. First, the causal element rules out ‘the politics of 
envy and spite’ by picking out just those inequalities in which some do 
better because others do worse. Second, the moral element will serve 
as a regulative ideal in a society run according to a non-exploitative 
ethic, tending to maintain equality by restricting unjustly unequal 
transactions. It is not just a question of getting a society off to the right 
start by securing a just initial distmbution of resources. There is a 
problem of keeping it on the right track. I think that this point is 
recognized implicitly in the last part of Roemer’s book, which is 
consequently in some tension with the first part of the book. 


Who's Afraid of Robert Nozick? 


One of the reasons, I suspect, that Roemer wants to trace injustice right 
back to the initial distribution of resources is the worry induced by 
Nozick’s polemics from the libertarian right of the consequences for 
freedom of restraining either transactions or outcomes within some 
rather rigid mould. But as Baker and Norman (and Taylor and Cohen 
before them) are correct to insist, aay regime of property rights, any 
institutional form, any system of social norms allocating resources, 
regulates use as well as possession, and distributes its unfreedoms along 
with its freedoms. We can compare systems of property for their 
amounts and distributions of freedoms, but we are never in a position 
to compare free systems with unfree systems. It is also worth noting 
that the application of typical socialist values—say, a social ethic of non- 
exploitation—is fully compatible in principle with Nozick’s historical 
entitlement views of property. Norman quotes Nozick as follows: ‘A 
distribution is just if it arises from another just distribution by legitimate 
means. The legitimate means of moving from one distribution to 
another are specified by the principle of justice in transfer.’!? As Norman 
comments, Nozick seems to equate a just transfer with a voluntary 
transfer. If one accepts the equation, then the only possible source of 
injustice in Roemerian unequal exchange is indeed the initial resource 
distribution, since the relevant transfers are all voluntary (at least in 
free market exchange). But one need not accept this equation. 


A voluntary unequal exchange may be considered unjust, for example, 
if it violates the needs-contribution principle.!3 Exploitative transfers 
would then result in Nozickian unfair outcomes even if the original 


n Norman, p. 145,0 8. 

D It might be sud thet voluntary exchanges always senafy the needs-cootribatton principle, because 
the amount thet s given in erher direction n a measore of bow moch the grrer’s contribution = 
worth to the satefactioa of the recerver’s need. On thr bees, the Samaritan who successfully charges 


not going to give any independent parchase on the sustice of exchange, sod so I am happy to have 
in mind a noeds-contnbesen panerple which depends on cotens of value different from the facts of 
payment, just xs I am unhappy with Secioes’s concinson that the free enterprise Sememan would 
only be exploring the helplessness of the stncken Wayfarer if the Semantan cuppled all otber potential! 
helpers (or otherwise infringed the nghts of third parues) Hillel Semer, “Exploctanoar a Liberal 
Theory Amended, Defended sod Extended’, m Andrew Reeve, ed, Adeders Theerses of Fxplestetsen, 
London 1987, p. 144. 
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resource distribution was fair. (I also think, costra Roemer (p. 173), that 
this was Marx and Engels’ position, as set out in Capital, 1, ch. 24.) 


Now it is, of course, true that the range of justified transactions would 
be narrower under the no-exploitation rule than under the rule allowing 
all voluntary transfers. Capitalist acts between consenting adults would 
certainly be frowned upon. It might appear that in these circumstances 
the freedom of everyone would be restricted, because the freedom of a 
person to be exploited if they wanted to would be restricted, along with 
the freedom of others to exploit them. But it is not actually obvious 
thet freedom overall is reduced, so that a choice between freedom and 
equality 1s forced, for the general reason sketched above that a non- 
exploitative transfer (or perhaps an almost non-exploitative transfer 
leaving the person in a superior resource position some incentive to 
exchange) will tend to a more equal outcome than an exploitative one, 
and the person who will gain, relatively speaking, will be the person in 
the worse initial situation for whom the extra resources generate greater 
comparative freedom. In sum, Roemer’s treatment of justice in the body 
of the book seems a little more wary than need be of the right-wing 
libertarian position. 


What Is Public Ownership? 


This impression is confirmed by the last chapter of the book-—on Public 
Ownership. Although some of its themes are foreshadowed in Roemet’s 
earlier work on needs exploitation, the argument is essentially new, and 
totally original. It represents the first fruits of a rather awe-inspiring 
direct confrontation between Cohen’s philosophy and Roemers 
mathematics. 


Roemer addresses himself to the question of how, one might implement 
the partial egalitarianism Cohen has been exploring in several writings 
directed against Nozick. The point of partial egalitarianism is to see 
how far it might be possible to combine the more appealing liberal 
demand of self-ownership (including in the self the skills and talents a 
person possesses at birth or acquires by experience) with the more 
appealing socialist demand for joint (collective) ownership of the exter- 
nal world. Ownership here is a moral concept: it implies rights of some 
kind to the income streams or other benefits stemming from the use of 
resources. People have ‘public’ rights in virtue of their sharing to some 
degree in all the resources of the external world. They have ‘private’ 
tights in virtue of their exclusive claim to their own persons, and their 
personal abilities. The public rights tend to be egalitarian, and passive, 
rewarding people just for being around. The private rights tend to be 
libertarian, and active, rewarding people for doing something with or 
by themselves. Evidently, a certain combination is being proposed of 
equality with liberty.14 


H Cohen docs not advocate the proposal as soch. He bas drawn my sttention to his chnr that ‘[because 
they arc] cgabtarens, Mecnets must, m the end, abandon their firtenon with scif-ownership a 
combloznon of scif-ownership sod equality of worldly resources will not supply whet Marxists 
demand’ ‘Self-Ownershtp, World Ownerhrp, end Eqoality: Pert IP, m Ellen F Paul et al, ede, 
Marxısw and Laborais, Oxford 1986, p 8o. 
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Roemer does not pretend to know exactly what these rights are, or 
what institutions would respect them. (As he points out, there is much 
less clarity about what public ownership of the external world means 
than about what private ownership of the external world means.) He 
takes an even less direct line than Norman and Baker when they discuss 
the implementation of liberty with equality. He asks instead what 
minimal general principles of distribution any institution should possess 
which could reasonably be said to implement ‘internal’ self-ownership 
with ‘external’ public ownership. These minimal general principles 
frame an ‘economic constitution’, which any social allocation méchanism 
(any set of rights, social norms or social institutions) must obey. 


Arrow’s Axiomatics 


The ancestry of this new, axiomatic approach lies in Kenneth Arrow’s 
work. Arrow asked whether it was possible to have a social decision- 
making procedure which always respected a democratic ‘political consti- 
tution’ consisting of four minimal principles. The principles were: 
(i) Unrestricted preference-ordering over alternatives (ie. no social 
constraint on testes); (ii) Pareto Optimality (if no one opposes a decision, 
and some person(s) support it, then it is the social decision); (iii) 
Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives (the social decision between 
two alternatives depends only on the individual preferences between 
those two alternatives); (iv) Non-Dictatorship (the social decision 
doesn’t simply reproduce the preference schedule of a particular 
individual). 


Arrow’s celebrated answer—his Impossibility Theorem—was that no 
decision-making procedure is capable of always transforming individual 
preference schedules into a democratic social decision, if what is meant 
by a ‘democratic decision’ is.one reached in a manner consonant with 
the four principles of the democratic ‘political constitution’. Arrow’s 
result has generated almost forty years of continuous discussion—and 
its own sub-discipline of social choice theory. 


Five Axioms of Public Provision in a Free Society 


In the spirit of Arrow’s theorem, Roemer asks what economic allocation 
mechanism will implement a combination of ‘private’ self-ownership 
with ‘public’ external ownership, if the combination implies the follow- 
ing five principles: 1. Persfo Optimality: society will not allocate 
resources so that everyone is worse off than they need be. z. Land 
Mosnefosicity: no one in the society does worse when the amount of land 
(read natural resources) increases. 3. Technological Monotonicity: no one 
does worse when the technology (read productivity) improves. 4. Lss- 
ited Self-Ownersbip: the more skilled (or talented) people never do worse 
than the less skilled (or talented) people. 5. Protection of Infirm: the less 
skilled (or talented) people never do worse in a society containing 
people with higher skills or talents than they would do in a society with 

people of like skills (or talents) to their own. ` 


Pareto Optimality expresses an efficiency requirement of the economy. 
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The second and third principles express a (mild) form of public owner- 
ship: if our external resources improve, then no one should suffer on 
that account. The fourth, self-ownership principle somewhat protects 
the rights of the more able to the fruits of their abilities. No one should 
be punished for having greater ability. Regarding the final axiom, 
Roemer ‘is not sure whether [Protection of Infirm] represents a property 
tight of public ownership of the external world or of self-ownership. 
It is, in any case, an axiom for an economic constitution that has 
independent appeal. The axiom does not commit [the more able called 
Able] to sharing the fruits of his relative advantage over [the more 
needy called Infirm]; it only requires that Infirm not suffer by virtue of 
Able’s superior skill.’ 


It seems clear that this set of principles attempts to formalize at a highly 
abstract level the performance of a social system ın which: (a) Capitalist 
exploitation has been eliminated because the ‘privatization’ of the 
benefits derived from ‘land’ or ‘technology’ is at the root of capitalist 
exploitation and privatization is excluded by Axioms z and 3. (Nothing 
is said directly in 2 and 3 about egue/ rights in the external world but 

2, 3 and 4 together imply equal rights—i.e. a right to an equal share.) 
(b) Socialist exploitation has been eliminated, or at least mitigated, 
because Protection of Infirm prevents Infirm being worse off as a 
result of Able being better off in at least one set of counterfactual 
circumstances. (c) There is some attempt to implement a version of the 
needs-contribution principle of reward, because Limited Self-Ownership 
allows differential returns to one kind of skill contribution and both 
the Public Ownership axioms and Protection of Infirm rest part of their 
appeal on a principle of equal respect for persons, when their personal 
needs are regarded as respectively equal and unequal. 


Roemer vs. Roemer 


I am largely persuaded that this set of axioms departs from Roemer’s 
assumption earlier in the book that an outcome is unjust if and only if 
the initial resource distribution is unjust. The proposed economic 
constitution clearly embodies a certain conception of justice. According 
to Roemer’s earlier position, conceptions of justice impinge only on the 
initial distribution of resources, and are not allowed to tell independently 
against transactions or outcomes. Can this be the case with the proposed 
economic constitution? 


It is true that some kinds of initial resource allocation are ruled out 
under the constitution—above all, unequal, exclusive private property 
in the external world—in a way incidentally that does not enquire 
whether or not the inequality came about from robbery and plunder. 
But it seems clear that some kinds of transaction are also being excluded 
on constitutional grounds. Nothing in the axioms suggests it is wrong 
for Able to be-able, and yet Able is nat enabled to disable the less 
able—to take advantage of the differential ability. This must surely be 
because Able is not allowed to make certain transactions with Infirm. 


8 Roemer, p 164 


This point bears two interpretations, depending on whether or not the 
tights to make certain transactions are regarded as built in to the initial 
distribution of resources (roughly, whether the term ‘distribution of 
resources’ refers to a distribution of possession of resources or a 
distribution of ownership of resources, where ownership confers distinc- 
tive rights of use in addition to rights of possession). Thus, if the 
distribution of resources refers to possession, the inequality between 
Able and Infirm consists in the fact that it is Able and not Infirm who 
is the one with the ability Able has. If we assume this is a natural ability, 
which could not possibly be distributed differently (because it cannot 
have been anyone else who was born with the ability with which Able 
was born) then the inequality is in no way unjust (ought implies can, 
so cannot implies ought not). If the initial inequality of possession is 
just, yet injustice results from possession, the blame must lie with some 
unjustified subsequent use of what is initially held with justice. Roemer’s 
formula would be falsified because final injustice would occur without 
initial injustice, such as would be the case if I deserved my leg, but you 
don’t deserve to be kicked with it. 


On the second interpretation, which regards the initial distribution as 
a distribution of ownership, Roemer’s formula is preserved. In this 
interpretation, self-ownership confers on each self rights not only to 
possess whatever abilities the self possesses, but to enjoy a wide range 
of benefits from the use of those abilities. (The range is never unlimited: 
I have a right maybe to use whatever native ability I have with numbers 
to earn as much as I can as an accountant, but no rights to use the same 
ability to fiddle the accounts.) If able activities licensed by the initial 
distribution of ownership of abilities lead to outcomes which violate 
the economic constitution, then one can infer that the injustice lies in 
the amount or type of licence granted by ownership, and since this 
licence has been assimilated to the initial situation as part of the concept 
of ownership, then technically the injustice responsible for the injustice 
in the outcome may be found in the initial distribution, and Roemer’s 
formula is upheld. I concede that this second interpretation is possible, 
but I do not regard it as the most natural, and it can be positively 
misleading if the distinction between rights to possession and rights of 
use is overlooked. The danger is that the compelling argument for the 
justice of possession of our natural abilities appears to be an argument 
for the justice of almost unlimited rewards from their use.16 


Roemer also reports that the solution known as People’s Capitalism, 
which equalizes private property in external resources to begin with 
and then lets the market rip, violates Axioms 2, 3 and 5. This is 
presumably because the possession of private property in conjunction 
with superior skill will lead to unequal exchange between Able and 
Infirm and a violation of Axiom 5, evert when the external resource 


M4 The secood mterpretanoa reflects my understanding of an objection from Jerry Cohen to the first 
toterpretation. It is not es clear for acquired abılrties es it us for thelr patura! cousins that posscenion 
ws always jux, since any abilroes I have acquired might have been sequired rastrad by you, and injustice 
might attend the sequamon And since natural abilrtıes cannot be set to use except m the context of 
acquired abulrnes and other resources of socal ongin the scope for just rewards based solely on the 
yusnee of natural talent posscanon 1s Likely to be extremely limited 
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distribution is initially equal, and because the dynamic construal of 
Axioms 2 and 3 rules out the ‘privatization’ of benefits possible when 
the economy expands (in natural resources or productivity) even if the 
starting point involves equal rights in the form of exclusive private 
rights over equal amounts of the initial resources. This last result seems 
to extend Roemer’s previous work, because it suggests that it is the 
institution of private property, and not just the unequal distribution of 
property under the institution which 1s at fault. Also, if we couple the 
more natural interpretation of the unequal initial distribution of abilities 
with the thought that there are few grounds for the injustice of equal 
division of external resources, then the whole initial layout of People’s 
Capitalism is just. Yet People’s Capitalism violates the economic consti- 
tution, so the injustice must lie in what occurs subsequent to the initial 
distribution of property—viz: the free market exchange transactions 
which arise in an expanding economy beginning with the equal initial 
distribution of external resources. Hence it is not the case under the 
proposed constitution that the distributive outcome is unjust only if the 
initial distribution of resources is unjust. 


How Equal Is Liberal Socialism? 


Under the five axioms, resources are being somewhat equalized, and 
transactions somewhat restricted. How much? At first sight, one would 
imagine that the answer corresponds roughly to John Baker’s vision of 
an egalitarian society, so that his good arguments for egalitarianism 
count as good arguments for these axioms. Public Ownership will 
eliminate the grosser inequalities of capitalist wealth; Limited Self- 
Ownership will allow income differentials to exist and Protection of 
Infirm will imply a mildish Welfare State. There will be a range of 
inequality—substantial from some points of view but bounded above 
and below, and much less extreme than now exists. 


Roemer’s remarkable new result is that this plausible initial picture is 
mistaken. Under some restrictions on the production functions in the 
economy, and the utility functions of agents, there is only one way to 
implement this economic constitution: perfect egalitarianism. This is, 
one might say, A Necessity Theorem. From the infinite number of 
schemes of reward that might implement the constitution, there is only 
one in fact that will. This is the scheme in which the economy performs 
efficiently at the Pareto frontier, and the rewards (and welfare) of 
everyone in the society are exactly the same. 


Does Freedom Conflict with Equality? 


The implication of the Theorem is that ‘public property rights in the 
external world trump private ownership of skills’.17 Even a relatively 
mild claim by everyone to benefit in some respects (in fact, not to be 
harmed) from the enhancement of external resources is sufficient in 
conjunction with the other axioms to mandate universal substantive 
equality. Does this, ironically, force the choice between freedom and 
equality which the radical tradition has always wanted to refuse? 


47 Roemer, p 168. 
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It does, if freedom means something stronger than limited self-owner- 
ship. The Theorem says that one cannot at the same time have: (i) 
Efficiency, (ii) Some claim of everyone upon all the external resources 
in the world, (iii) The non-exploitation of the less able, (iv) Sufficient 
freedom to guarantee welfare differentials in favour of the more able. 
Liberals will reject (ii) in favour of exclusive, private property in external 
resources, inaugurating a society in which there will almost certainly 
be immediate or eventual exploitation of the poor by the nch and the 
infirm by the able. Socialists will reject (iv), which involves a strong 
notion of self-ownership, and are subsequently bound to be strict 
egalitarians even though they have attempted to meet liberalism half- 
way by adopting the principle of limited self-ownership. The socialist 
package will certainly restrict the freedom of the more able along with 
the freedoms of any who would enjoy the exploitative potential of 
private property under the free market regime. How much freedom 
differs under the socialist compared with the liberal regime will depend 
on several factors: first, on how much freedom is implied by limited 
compared with strong self-ownership; second, on how much freedom 
is generated by the public access to resources guaranteed under socialism 
and denied under liberalism; third, how these varied distributions of 
freedoms with unfreedoms are aggregated. 


In all likelihood, socialism increases freedom—that is, tedividma/ frec- 
dom—in virtue of enhanced rights for most people over external 
resources and the fruits of the abilities of others and it decreases freedom 
in virtue of restricted rights of (?) most people over the material gains 
from the exercise of their own talents. This implication of the Theorem 
for freedom must be qualified in two respects. First, the Theorem is 
doubly removed from reality: ıt is not even about idealized, or stylized 
institutions, such as the Weberian ideal-typical State, the neo-classical 
perfect market or the Norman free community. It is about the ideal 
principles which ideal institutions might respect. Without even ideal 
institutional specification, it is not very clear what the rights enshrined 
in the economic constitution would imply for practice, and therefore 
how much practical freedom they would underwrite. Second, Roemer’s 
theorem has implications for freedom principally in its connection with 
Norman’s maternal conditions of positive liberty: the distribution of 
scarce material resources. The model of the theorem says very little 
about the negative and positive political conditions (e.g. the balance of 
coercion between socialism and liberalism and the extent of participatory 
democracy). It says nothing about the cultural conditions. But having 
said all that, the Theorem clarifies considerably the political choices to 
be made. If strong self-ownership is what you want from freedom, then 
you cannot have your libertarian cake and eat your egalitarian outcome. 
But strong self-ownership is not obviously desirable in itself, and the 
inequalities to which it leads will hamper freedoms of some other kinds. 


The Politics of Feasible Anarchism 


Whatever public ownership means, it must imply that all the members 
of a relevant public have some claim to benefit from the resource they 
jointly own. If the resource is thus a public good, and there are burdens 
io providing the resource, each member of the public is free to enjoy 
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and will self-interestedly want to enjoy the benefit of access to the 
resource without incurring the burden of helping to provide it. But if 
no one has any incentive to provide the resource, then either the 
resource will not come into being or, 1f the resource exists already and 
is subject to deterioration in use, no one will make any effort to restore 
or reproduce its beneficial properties. Hither way, the resource will fail 
to exist. Yet we may each be worse off without the resource than we 
would be doing our share to provide ıt as a public good for the use of 
ourselves and everyone else. 


This type of problem, called the Prisoner’s Dilemma from the example 
which introduced it to the modem literature, 1s assumed away in 
Roemer’s axiomatic treatment of public ownership. The Dilemma con- 
sists precisely in the fact that rational individual action leads to an 
outcome—no public provision—which is worse for everyone than 
public provision. In jargon, the outcome is a Pareto inferior one, in 
violation of the Pareto Optimality Axiom. Roemer has ın effect, and 
quite reasonably for his purposes, assumed that people can collectively 
overcome the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 


How could they have done so? There are two standard answers to this 
question, which can be called Norman’s answer and Hobbes’s answer. 
Norman’s answer, as we have seen, is that free people would agree 
under these circumstances to collaborate to produce and enjoy the 
public good, taking an equal share in the work of providing it. They 
would agree to form a cooperative community. The problem, though, 
is that these free cooperators retain an incentive to break the cooperative 
agreement it is in their interest to make. (The air of paradox 1s dispersed 
by thinking that what each person really wants is for everyone but 
themselves to abide by the cooperative agreement.) Norman’s solution 
therefore relies on norms. People are no longer wholly self-interested; 
they are assumed to be sufficiently moral to abide by their interest- 
oriented agreements. 


Hobbes’s apparently normless solution holds that the people agree to 
vest power in an external deterrent force—alias the Sovereign—which 
will reliably punish people who rat on their agreements just enough to 
ensure that people will prefer not to rat on their agreements. Under the 
watchful eye of the Sovereign, people will cooperate to produce public 
goods when it is in their interests to do so. The beauty of this solution, 
in theory at least, is that the Sovereign never has to do anything. The 
deterrent value of the State presence is sufficient to make cooperation 
rational. Pradeep Bandyopadhyay has recently argued persuasively that 
it is this structural condition in the public provision of goods rather 
than the undeniable contingencies of history which explains why the 
State in actually existing socialism shows so little sign of withering 
away.18 


Michael Taylor is unhappy with both Norman’s and Hobbes’s solutions 
to the problem of public goods provision, and his long-standing theoreti- 
cal project has been the search for middle ground between these two 


18 Pradeep Bandyopadhyay, “The Sare in Sociahee Socsery’ 
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solutions. As an Anarchist, he wants to deny that the State is necessary 
for the achievement of cooperation and, like Norman, he favours the 
community as an alternative to the State. Also, as he points out, 
Hobbes’s solution is no kind of solution at all, since the deterrent effect 
is itself a public good. Just as we each have an interest in others being 
deterred from reneging on their agreements to cooperate, so each of us 
has an interest in not paying our share of the taxes that sustain the 
arrangements which deter others from reneging. Hobbes’s solution to 
the Prisoners’ Dilemma presupposes the solution to another Prisoner’s 
Dilemma.!9 


But Taylor is in other respects like Hobbes, and unlike Norman, many 
Anarchists, quite a few Utopian Socialists and Marx in The Critigue of 
the Gotha Programme. He does not want to rest the possibility of 
cooperation on a transformation of human nature so profound that 
people never yield to the temptations of back-sliding on their agree- 
ments; or a transformation of social conditions so profound that all 
contributions to the common good become sheer joy and pleasure. 


The Possibility of Cooperation 


The solution he offers in The Possibility of Cooperation refurbishes the 
argument originally made out in his 1976 Amaerchy and Cooperation. The 
current republication is particularly welcome because it should make 
clearer to 2 wide audience what is the most important source of the 
ideas made fashionable more recently and crudely in Robert Axelrod’s 
Evolution of Coeperation.® The nub is to regard the insoluble Prisoners 
Dilemma as one member of a sequence of similar games played out into 
an indefinite future with decreasing payoffs. Each of us has an interest 
in what we will get in the future, but this is not quite as pressing as 
the interest each of us has in the here and now. In this frame of 
reference, corresponding to what is called an strated or swpergame, the 
choice is less stark between once-for-all cooperation (which risks being 
taken for a ride by other people’s non-cooperation) and once-for-all non- 
cooperation (which risks losing the mutual advantages of cooperation). 
People can now indulge in conditional cooperation. Instead of ‘Shall I; 
Shan’t I do my share?’, the spirit is rather ‘I shall do my share for the 
time being and expect you to do yours. But if you dare rat out on me; 
I, too, reserve the right to rat.’ 


Conditional cooperators are less vulnerable than unconditional cooper- 
ators, because they need not so long suffer being taken for a ride. But 
the lesser vulnerability of cooperation implies the lesser attractiveness 
of non-cooperation, for would-be free riders will pretty soon find no 
public good exists on which to ride. If all of this can be foreseen, and 
each of us values future payoffs sufficiently in relation to the current 
incentive each of us retains to take advantage of our fellows, then long- 


I Taylor, p 30 

2 Michael Taylor, Amerchy and Cosperetwa, London 1976, Robert Axelrod, The Exedetsen of Coeperatsen, 
New York 1984 Taylors comesm of Axcirod’s crude use of earlier work on supergames is in 
Passtbeiety of Cosperation, pp. 65-71. 
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term cooperation can be rational and stable. It is, so to speak, the rats’ 
choice. 


This solution is formally similar to Hobbes’s.1 The difference is that 
for Hobbes, the deterrent effect is achieved by postulating the existence 
of an external deterrent agency—the State—whereas for Taylor, the 
same effect is achieved by the threat each of us holds over the others 
of withdrawing our cooperation in the event that other people cease to 
cooperate. Hence Hobbes’s problem can be solved in non-Hobbesian 
fashion—by a decentralized system of mutual vigilance rather than a 
centralized system of State control. Notice what Taylor’s solution has 
achieved. It is superficial to think that a joint interest in cooperation 
is always sufficient for free individuals to cooperate—and thereby 
create community. But there are at least some conditions under 
which free and rational individuals will found a community of equal 
participation of the type advocated by Norman and Baker, in the 
absence of the State. 


Is Taylor Really Normless? 


As an exponent of the new economic realism in social theory, Taylor 
is rather hostile to the claims of norm and value (on pp. 30-1, he is 
positively unkind). Now, although it is true that considerations of 
ideology and social representation are not prominent in Taylor’s treat- 
ment, I am not convinced that they are banished altogether. First, the 
supergame solution depends on regarding agents in a special light—as 
having a conception of self extending well into the future. Second, 
the cognitive operation in which conditional cooperators are involved 
is to promise to themselves that they will not change their cooperative 
strategy unless other people change to non-cooperation. And each 
person weighs up their choice of cooperation knowing that this principle 
of cofisistency govems the mentality—and hence the choice—of every 
other agent. Taylorian supergamesters are not bound to each other 
directly by morality, yet they treat each other in moral fashion because 
each knows all are prepared to defer gratification in favour of a future 
self. 


Third, in other, more empirical writings partially incorporated into this 
new book, Taylor has advanced an excellent definition of community 
as ‘a group of people (i) who have beliefs and values in common, 
(ii) whose relations are direct and many-sided and (iii) who practise 


2 In both cases, deterrence reduces the highest peyoff in the Prisoner's Dilemma, so thar mural 
cooperation s preferred by both players to ‘one-sided’ coopersnoa. The game is thereby tranefocmed 
toro what 1» called an Assurance Game, first analysed by Amaryta Sen, ‘Isolation, Assurance end the 
Socal Rate of Discount’, Qasrtsriy Jeornal of Ecoweamcs, $1, 1967 end discussed in Jon Elster, Marxian, 
Poncthonabem and Geme Thoory: The Case for Methodologies! Indrviduaham’, Theory and Secmty, Vol 
11, No. 4, 1982. 

D Supergames cen be mrerpreted ether as involving discounted payoffs into an infinite ceram future 
oc as rovolying undiscounted payoffs into a forume of uocertuin, potenally mfinire length In the first 
cme, the discount parameter is akin to an interest rate end m the second, the probability thet the 
relanooalip will end in the next penod. Both toterpretutons were offered m the peper that proposed 
the supergame solution, but the probabisoc mrerpretanon has tended to be lost m the subsequent 
debate, Martin Shubik, ‘Game Theory, Behaviour, and the Paredox of Prsoner’s Dilemma: Three 
Solanons’, earned of Conflict Raseimtren, 14, 1970. 
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generalized as well as merely balanced reciprocity’. Relations are ‘direct 
and many-sided’ when they are not mediated by money or bureaucracy. 
Hence community is analytically distinct from the market and the State. 
Reciprocity is generalized and balanced when much (most?) of social 
life is enacted via a network of equal exchanges of goods and services. 
Community is thus defined as a non-exploitative social form, and in 
view of Roemer’s work on the market and the State, it may very well 
be the only non-exploitative social form. The question then arises of 
the relation between the final element of the definition (which implies 
that Prisoner’s Dilemmas are overcome in community) and the first 
element, which says that shared beliefs and values characterize com- 
munity. On a strict interpretation of the supergame solution to the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma shared beliefs and values are not necessary to 
achieve what will look like community (i.e. generalized and balanced 
reciprocity), except in the senses mentioned above that all agents have 
a similar conception of their morally extended selves. It might well be 
that shared values and beliefs of other kinds are liable to arise as a result 
of successful long-term cooperation, but the existence of long-term 
cooperation would not depend on the existence of shared values and 
beliefs. 


This interpretation, which minimizes the significance of shared values 
and beliefs, is however more restrictive than the interpretation of 
community Taylor advanced in Community, Anarchy end Liberty. There 
it is emphasized that community will sustain public goods provision 
not just through mutual threats to withhold reciprocal aid, but through 
moral sanctions (gossip, shaming rituals and so on) rooted in those 
shared values and beliefs which condemn free riding. The norms create 
a decentralized deterrent external to the original calculations of the 
rational actor, in like manner to the deterrent effect of the centralized 
Hobbesian state. In so far as ‘shared values and beliefs’ are independently 
important in resolving the Prisoner’s Dilemma faced by an egalitarian 
community, Taylor is moving closer to Norman’s solution, and neither 
writer has a good explanation for the existence of community unless 
they provide a good explanation for the existence of the requisite values 
and beliefs. (A functional explanation might be tried: cooperation- 
promoting norms exist because of their propensity to promote cooper- 
ation.) So Taylor cannot sustain a total purge of moral values.25 


A Question of Chicken 


If totally normless solutions to the Prisoner’s Dilemma are unlikely, 
then they are even less likely in an alternative model of public goods 
provision whose discovery marks the major development in Taylor’s 
thinking since the original publication of Amerchy and Cooperation.% 


D Taylor, Pecrabelity of Cosperatien, p 23. 

H Michac! Tayloc, Comsamvty, Anarchy and Laberty, Cambodge 1982 

3S It omght be sad thet, for example, shaming otoals oc practices of oetrectum are sanctions external 
to the todtyidual, and so oon-ncematire, but rt b difficult to concerve of the senchons casing, or 
being effectrve, unless some valoes are relevantly mternaleed m the members of the community at 
large and m the victims of rts puarshmencs. 

% The thinking was firs published m joint work with Hugh Ward ‘Chickens, Whales and Lumpy 
Goods Alrematrre Models of Public Goods Prormon’, Pawsa! Simes 30, 1982. 
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Say that a baby is crying. You and I are in the room. The sight and 
sound distress us both, and the more so the longer they go on. Hadn’t 
somebody better 4 something? Yes, but whom? You, let us say, go 
to console the infant. The crying stops. Great relief all round. 


The cessation of distress is a public good for both the adults, and one 
adult has made all the effort to create it. Yet this is not a Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, because each of us finds the child’s cry so distressing that we 
would each intervene to try and calm the baby for ourselves—at least 
eventually. Even if each of us knows that no one else will cooperate, 
each of us still prefers to create the public good. This is the structure 
of the Chicken game, and it will apply whenever the non-provision of 
the public good is so awful a possibility that there really is no choice 
about its being provided, save the choice of who provides it. It will 
tend to apply, isser alia, to the public provision of goods which satisfy 
needs rather than simply desires. 


In the Prisoner’s Dilemma, the problem is that the equilibrium of 
rational action—no public provision—is Pareto-inferior, although it is 
egalitarian. With Chicken, the equilibnum is inegalitarian—one person 
is left holding the baby—although this outcome is Pareto-optimal. 
Moreover, the equilibrium is almost certainly exploitative, because the 
person not holding the baby is doing better as a result of someone else 
holding the baby, and it ıs plausibly unjust that someone should 
benefit from toddler tranquillity without taking their share of mew! 
amelioration. 


Chicken presents three points of interest. First, it makes clear that 
there are circumstances in which free and rational individuals will find 
themselves trapped at an inegalitarian outcome. One-sided cooperation 
does not always unravel Second, this can occur on a small scale, say, 
in a two-person domestic setting. (Norman is wrong in Ch. 4 to think 
that home-life has to be a paradigm of non-exploitative community. 
Intimacy can easily go with inequality.) Third, and most significantly, 
an unequal equilibrium can occur even if the payoff structure is perfectly 
symmetrical, so that all the relevant resources are equally distributed— 
the baby’s cry affects us both equally; we have equal soothing skills. 


John Roemer’s work has done much to restore the classical perception 
that since unequal resource distribution causes exploitation, resource 
equalization is necessary for non-exploitation. The case of Chicken 
suggests that resource equalization may not be sufficient because exploi- 
tation can persist when resources are the same. A very strict determinist, 
such as John Roemer, might object at this point that there must 
be some undisclosed reason—a latent inequality of situation—which 
explains why you and not I are left holding the baby. If your nerve is 
weaker than mine or—more plausibly—if you have been socialized by 
gender to have a lower threshhold of reaction than I to a baby’s cry, 
then here is a resource inequality which explains the inequality of 
outcome. This may be true, except that the inequality of outcome is 
here out of all proportion to the inequality of resource distribution: say 
your nerve breaks one hundredth, one millionth . . . of a second before 
mine, then you will do absolutely all the child care. And supposing the 
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payoff structure of a Chicken game really is symmetrical, a strict 
determinist will have to say that an inegalitarian equilibrium exists, but 
it is not clear how it can ever be reached, because there is no way to 
tell which of several identical people will be left holding the baby. It 
seems better to accept that an equilibrium of a symmetrical Chicken 
game will be attained, but under a distribution of individuals to choices 
that remains essentially accidental. There is exploitation of those who 
happen to be trapped in a pattern of cooperative behaviour by those 
who happen to have escaped. Chicken violates the limited self-ownership 
axiom of Roemer’s constitution, since people who are equally able or 
infirm (who are, in fact, identical) receive quite different rewards, and 
this will be intolerable to liberals and socialists alike. 


It is then a matter of concern to find with Mike Taylor that Chickens 
are prone to roost in the Prisoner’s Dilemma supergame. Suppose there 
are 100 people in an egalitarian society-and it is in each person’s interest 
to help provide a good in the public social mode on condition that at 
least 59 other people do the same. Then any coalition of 60 people will 
provide the good, and be exploited by the remaining qo. The 61st 
person will rat out, but the 6oth is trapped—if they rat out, all 
cooperation will collapse completely, and this would be against their 
best interests. The suffering sixty may not like it, but they have to grin 
and bear it. Thus, the generalization of the two-person Prisoner’s 
Dilemma will often involve Chicken-like phenomena.” It follows that 
institutions of egalitarian public ownership will always have to resolve 
the problem posed by Chicken. There must be deterrence of free riding, 
and this will either come from the socialist State, the socialist conscience 
or the socialist community. Michael Taylors middle ground of - 
unprompted rational cooperation has ceased to exist, for the free mders 
in Chicken will know that those they exploit will never cease to provide 
them with the public good. My threat to withdraw unreciprocated aid 
from you is idle, if you know that what will punish you will hurt me 
as much. It is true that the suffering sixty have an obvious response: to 
exclude the forty free riders from access to the good, unless the forty 
compensate the sixty for their efforts. But then the good is no longer 
being provided in the public social mode, and the principle of public 
ownership is that much infringed. 


Social Norms and Social Forms 


No doubt Conservatism has succeeded recently for several reasons, 
some of them entirely prosaic. But part of its success has still derived 
from a simple formula of institutional reconstruction that has proved 
convincing: if ıt moves, privatize it; if it can’t be moved, shackle it to 
Whitehall. And part of the appeal of the formula has come from the 
imaginary association of the market with the freedom of the whole 
population. 


D Mike Taylor overlooks 2 very general technical reason for thas result. the only posible configanation 
for an megaliterten equiliberam io the (cardinally) symmetic N-person benary-chorce game reproduces 
the essential structure of a-person Chicken. This argument is developed m ‘Symmetry and Socal 
Drvtsion’, avaiable from the author. 
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It would be reassuring 1f the Left could return a formula of correspond- 
ing simplicity, uniting an appealing social value with a preferred insti- 
tutional form. But I am not so sure that such an easy connection can 
be made. It seems fairly clear that equality deserves reassertion as a 
T7 value in its own right; that some kinds of equality conflict with some 
kinds of liberty, and that equality sometimes has the greater claim. But 
it is less clear what egalitarian institutions are. Community embodies 
equality, but the range of full community may well be short. And if 
communities are joined decentrally by markets, one might require the 
political inequalities inherent in the powers of State to restrict the 
growth of economic inequalities between communities. 
Very likely the Left is in the position of everyone in fact rather than 
rhetoric: it must live with states, markets and communities, and a decent 
egalitarian society would very likely need them al. One who would 


cook the Thatcher goose should not put all their eggs in one basket, 
< and never count their chickens before they are hatched. 
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Introduction to Kovat Interview 


When, in August 1988, the League of Communists of Serbia refused to 
accept the authority of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia (which 
had instructed it to halt nationalist street demonstrations), it drew a line 
under a whole historical period that had started in 1945. In this multi- 
national and traditionally polycentric sate, the Yugoslav party had 
provided the fundamental bond of society precisely because it had posed 
as a trans-national force. It offered a vision of socialism not tied to any 
particular national ideology, but which proclaimed national equality 
within and a Yugoslav sovereignty without the state’s boundaries. It 
was already clear by the late 19508 that the continued health of the 
socialist project was intimately bound up with the democratization of 
internal political life. By the end of the 19608, however, this option had 
been decisively rejected in favour of the continued monopoly of a party 
that was increasingly coming to represent a minority interest within 
society. It was in the first of the 1980s that the party largely lost 
its traditional underpinning, with workers leaving the party in ever 
increasing numbers and instead forming strike committees— Yugoslavia 
today is a country gripped by continuous and permanent working-class 
unrest. It is above all this divergence between party and class that is 
putting a question-mark over Yugoslavia’s very existence as a unified 
state. This is because the emerging political vacuum 1s being filled by 
the politics of national chauvinism, especially in Serbia and Macedonia, 
often systematically fanned by incumbent party and state functionaries. 


The current economic crisis in Yugoslavia has revealed the two wasted 
decades during which local and Federal bureaucracies were stubbornly 
defending their power while all around them society and the economy 
were crumbling, and one revolutionary ideal after another was being 
jettisoned in favour of an increasingly naked struggle for survival. 
Today, two options are on public offer in Yugoslavia. The first, 
associated with the Slovene party leader Milan Kucan, offers a pro- 
gramme—so far only for Slovenia—of a reform from above, in the 
direction of greater political pluralism married to a ‘mixed economy’. 
The second, associated with the Serbian party leader Slobodan Milose- 
vic, clamours for an authoritarian state and speaks the language of 
populist nationalism. This alternative has heavily relied on ‘enemies’— 
finding these in the Albanian population of Yugoslavia and on the 
editorial boards of the country’s student and youth journals. Bureau- 
cratic reaction, not for the first time, has donned a ‘national mask’. 


A new wave of strikes, expected this autumn, coupled with the collapse 
of the Federal party’s authority, could bring in its wake a third option: 
military rule. As the example of Poland has shown, such a move would 
only prolong the agony. The nature of ‘the Slovene road’, and hence 
its capacity to offer Yugoslavia a model of change that runs counter to 
that of intra-national strife, 1s therefore of particular interest to socialists 
both in Yugoslavia and abroad. It is explored below in an interview 
with Miha Kovač, a former editor of Méadiaa, the weekly journal of 
the Association of Socialist Youth of Slovenia. 
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Under Kucan, the Slovene party has been confronting a lively challenge 
from ‘alternative’ (ecological, peace, feminist, gay, etc.). movements— 
as well as more orthodox appeals to nationalism articulated by the 
traditional intelligentsis—with a policy of ‘counter-argument’ rather 
than repression, thus according them a de fasto recognition. The main 
mediator between the old and new politics has been the ASYS and its 
journal. For example, it seemed perfectly natural that the youth branch 
of the recently formed (May 1988) Peasant Association—the country’s 
first autonomous peasant organization since World War U—should join 
this official youth body, and that the young farmers should be welcomed 
by it just as in the past it Kad welcomed and supported other social 
movements from below. Miadina has, in fact, become the chief (though 
by no means only) spokesman for such movements, its popularity 
attested to by the fact that, in a republic of 1.7 million inhabitants, it 
has reached the enviable print-run of 80,000 copies per week. 


The political ferment in Slovenia—and particularly the official toleration 
of explicit opposition—has caused considerable consternation in the 
centres of power elsewhere in the country (with the partial exception 
of Croatia). Méadina’s critical forays have instilled real fear in all the 
conservative officials accustomed to stifling criticism by recourse to 
more traditional methods. In the cold war now raging within the 
country’s political leadership, attitudes to the developments in Slovenia 
have become a symbolic line of divide between liberals and 
conservatives. 


This interview was conducted in the shadow of the trial of three M/adixa 
journalists and a junior army officer by a military court for alleged 
possession of a secret military documenta charge that was used both 
to deny the defendants civilian lawyers and to exclude the public from 
the proceedings. The trial coincided with growing concern in Slovenia 
following the revelation that, in the previous March, the army had been 
planning widespread arrests of leading Slovene intellectuals, on the 
pretext that a ‘counter-revolution’ was taking place in the Republic, 
and had been dissuaded in the event only by an energetic intervention 
on the part of the Slovene leadership. The arrest of the four served to 
confirm the impression that it was democracy itself that was on trial. 
This brought about an unprecedented public mobilization in defence 
of the accused and the creation of a Committee for the Protection of 
Human Rights. In August of this year they were sentenced to between 
frve months and four years in prison, with both sides being given leave 
to appeal. The imprisonment of Mledina’s editor and journalists, coupled 
with the rapid erosion of the federal party’s authority, could well 
introduce new trends in Slovene political life. Whether the process of 
democratization can continue in Slovenia without embracing the rest 
of Yugoslavia, and whether democracy can be achieved unless it is 
socialist in character, are the two most vital questions facing Slovene 
and Yugoslav political activists. 
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interview 
Miha Kovač 


The Slovene Spring 


How wexld you characterize the evolution of culinral and political life in Slevenia 
ower the past few years? 


To understand what is happening in Slovenia today, we have to go 
back to the 19708 and the crucial events of that decade: the defeat of 
the student movement, and the purge of the so-called liberal party leaders 
who tried at that time to establish a market economy in Yugoslavia and 
liberalize somewhat political life. The emergence of a nationalist current 
in the context of a broad mass movement in Croatia in 1970-1 was used 
as a pretext not just to move against the nationalists themselves, but 
also to suppress political currents on the left and to purge the reforming— 
liberal wing of the party, first in Croatia and then in other parts of the 
country. The economic problems which the reform had been designed 
to tackle were then alleviated by recourse to massive loans from the 
West, which helped to maintain high living standards not warranted by 
the actual level of production in Yugoslavia. One should bear in mind 
that the purge of liberals also involved removing hundreds of managers 
from the country’s economic life. 


Paradoxically, moreover, the removal of liberals coincided with the 
acceptance of many of their ideas, particularly in regard to decentralixa- 
tion of the economy on a republican—and hence also national—basis. 
As the democratic upsurge ended, the nationalisms or local interests of 
Yugoslavia’s six republics and two autonomous provinces became a 
kind of surrogate for all other political identities. You could be active 
within the existing political structure only on the basis of defending the 
interests of your republic or province. This precluded the possibility of 
coalitions—with a different vision of political development—being 
formed across republican and provincial frontiers. Thus the system 
which had supposedly emerged through the defeat of Croat and other 
nationalisms turned out to be itself most conducive to nationalism. 
Nationalism is produced within the very structure of the Yugoslav 
system, its main root cause being the lack of institutionalized democracy. 


The twin defeats of the student movement and the liberals had different 
effects in the various republics and provinces. In Croatia and Serbia, 
the activists of the sixties and the philosophers gathered around the 
journal Praxis did not change their ideas, but carried on their lonely 
struggle for political democratization, though this was difficult since 
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Praxis was banned and its potential contributors could not publish 
elsewhere. In Slovenia, however, where the influence of the Praxis 
intellectuals had not been so strong, something different happened. Some 
of the intellectuals who had been involved in the student movement gave 
up politics, locked themselves in their rooms and started to read books. 
Hence, the 19708 in Slovenia present a somewhat paradoxical picture: 
on the one hand, a total depoliticization of society and, on the other, 
widespread involvement in study. Two dominant ideological currents 
emerged: the so-called structuralists, influenced by Jacques Lacan, Louis 
Althusser, Michel Foucault, etc., who produced the journal Problems; 
and a group interested in political economy, gathered around the journal 
Časopis qa kritiko cnenosti, which was Marxist-oriented. 


This purely theoretical research made three important political contri- 
butions. Firstly, a theory of Stalinism was elaborated which, in addition 
to a strong rejection of Stalinism itself, criticized the phenomenon of 
‘dissidence’. To simplify considerably, it argued that dissidents in East 
European (and other socialist) societies played a state-constitutive role: 
that their way of thinking wes essentially similar to that of the bureau- 
cratic elite, though with an inverted meaning attached to things. The 
second important product was an analysis of the formation of the 
Slovene nation which showed that much of what people believed to be 
natural was in fact historical, with strong ideological mechanisms in 
action. The political result of this work was that it distanced a certain 
layer of the intelligentsia from nationalism. It could be argued that this 
was a historic tuming-point: one could be an intellectual without being 
in thrall to the national idea. The third major intellectual contribution 
was an analysis of political economy which laid bare the ideological 
constructs of the Stalinist so-called socialist economy. 


Three ‘imperatives’ then emerged from this work, shaping the thinking 
of a whole new generation. If you wanted to change socialism, you 
should (1) not act as a dissident, (2) not act as a nationalist, (3) critically 
examine the claims made about the scientific status of the socialist 
bureaucracy’s theory and practice. These young intellectuals, in other 
words, could not identify with any mainstream ideology in Slovene 
political life: neither with the Party, which was very rigid, nor with the 
traditional intellectuals associated with the journal Nove Revija, who see 
themselves as defenders of the Slovene nation and its cultural heritage. 


What actually triggered off a new phase in Slovenia was the appearance 
of punk culture. In 1980 or 1981, four youngsters were arrested and 
accused of forming a fascist political organization. What had happened 
was that, like their contemporaries elsewhere in Europe, they had taken 
to wearing Nazi insignia. They, of course, had nothing to do with 
fascism. This produced a sudden politicization of the youth media, 
especially of Radio Student, and the intellectual current described above 
started to articulate its positions through defending these youngsters. 
At this time too, some of its most prominent members—-for example, 
Igor Bavčar and Srečo Kirn—were elected to leading positions in the 
Slovene Socialist Youth Alliance, and very quickly started to transform 
this organization. 
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The Youth Alliance (and the same can be said for the Slovene Commu- 
nist Party itself) did not know what to do, which language to use, 
because it understood that the vision of socialism offered hitherto was 
no longer in tune with reality and that an ideological renewal was 
required. It was relatively easy for those who were confident about their 
idea of what socialist reality should look like to become a factor of 
change. A new attitude of the youth organization towards the media 
emerged, which was that the media should become critical of society 
and of traditional politics. Thus in the 1980s an independent youth 
press was born in Slovenia. The 1986 congress of the Youth Alliance 
at Krško, which I attended as the then editor of the Socialist Youth 
Alliance journal Mladina, adopted a 22-point programme for changing 
Yugoslavia, most of which was already being disseminated through 
Miladina. 


This change was intimately connected with the crisis of legitimacy of 
the League of Communists which now became evident in the country 
as a whole. All the supposed achievements of self-management, all the 
values which the party claimed to have realized in Yugoslavia, were 
clearly not true—the situation was just the opposite. The party claimed 
that the workers had complete power over the distribution of surplus 
labour, but in reality they could not even decide the level of their wages, 
let alone how the enterprises were run. Current economic figures show 
that most enterprises in fact no longer produce a surplus and the 
majority of workers are paid salaries below the existential minimum. 
For example, workers at the Belgrade tractor factory Zwaj, who recently 
went on strike, earn {20 a month—enough to buy one shirt, or ṣo 
loaves of bread. The extravagant claim that Yugoslav self-management 
was the most advanced economic system in the world was refuted also 
by the $20 billion external debt. Finally, the introduction of a state of 
emergency in Kosovo in 1981 put paid to the belief that we had solved 
the national question in the best possible way, or indeed even solved it 
at all. 


Reactions to this general crisis of legitimacy varied from republic to 
republic. Thus, in Bosnia-Herzegovina (until the ‘Agrokomerc’ affair!) 
the party leadership established a highly authoritarian system of political 
and economic control. Slovenia, Croatia and Serbia, on the other hand, 
accepted the need for a radical economic liberalization, and with it a 
bourgeois belief that the invisible hand of the market can solve all the 
country’s economic problems by closing down unsuccessful enterprises 


1 Agrokomerc wes a lerge agri-bustncss employing some 13,000 workers, based in the perdominantly 
morm oorth-westem comer of Boso-Heregovine. Ron on autocratic bat efficient lines, it was a 
coasidersble economic success In an ama of long-standing poverty and high emigration, In spang 
1987, after a vigorous press campeign, the enterpmee directors were arrested and accused of neacli 
amounting to ‘coanter-ccvotutton’ (a charge which could incur the death penalty). Sace 
the enterpose, es a large employer, wes decply integrated wrth the local polmcal structures, tts demuwe 
provoked the downfall of major polmeal figures both m the republic and even at the all Yugoslav 
level. While Agrokomerc’s detractors claimed that a $500 mulbon deficit bad been covered by the 
comenioa of fradulent promissory cotes, ousted managing director Pikret Abdic hes argued convincingly 
during the trial (now postponed) that Agrokomerc’s finencel practices differed little from those 
prevalent throughout the economy, sod were m fect an inevitable result of the moostary squerze on 
Yugoslav industry as a whole Grven the dose integration of paltics and economy, k fs possible that 
poltical rather then economic coouderations played the primary role m the enterprise's callapec. 
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and allowing competitive new ones to emerge. In this view, there is no 
need to fear unemployment, hence no need for a global programme 
of welfare relief for impoverished and unemployed workers. Such a 
programme would also mean a lot of work for the state bureaucracy, 
and militate against any reduction of the role of the state, which is seen 
as a precondition for economic regulation through the market. At the 
same time this neo-liberal ideology sees nothing wrong in the growing 
capitalization of the military industry, which is becoming an ever more 
important factor of Yugoslav foreign trade. 


Even in those republics committed to marketization, however, the 
political framework varies. In Serbia it has gone hand in hand with a 
growing emphasis on the leading role of the party, or rather its 
leadership, coupled with a return tó traditional national values if not 
nationalism. Since the recent purge of its liberal wing, the Serbian party 
has proclaimed itself as the vanguard force not of workers, but of the 
Serb nation and its supposed historic interests. This endgenders an 
‘enemy-producing’ ideology: anyone who does not believe that a market 
economy, a strong state and a monolithic party will solve all problems 
is treated as an enemy of the people. For this reason, the Serbian press 
and politicians find themselves in a state of war with everybody else. 
They blame the Kosovo Albanian leadership for the problems, real and 
imaginary, of the Serb minority population in the Province—despite 
the fact that southern regions of the Republic of Serbia proper, under 
direct Belgrade administration, are likewise experiencing large-scale 
migration due to unemployment and backwardness. They are up in 
arms against the Vojvodina leadership—which is unwilling to surrender 
the Province’s autonomy—and accuse it of thereby objectively aiding 
Albanian ‘separatism’. Croats are attacked generically as being ‘anti- 
Serb’, and Slovenes because of their tolerance of ‘counter-revolution’— 
i.e. a relatively free press and politics. 


In contrast, the Slovene leadership believes that economic renewal is 
impossible without a renewal in political life and has increasingly come 
to argue that the right of minorities should be acknowledged in the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia. This is not a call for tendency 
rights, but a more limited request that minorities be allowed to keep 
their ideas even though the majonty may disagree with them. It is in 
fact a gesture of self-defence. But this demand, put forward by the 
Slovene leadership at an all-Yugoslav level, has helped in turn the 
opposition in Slovenia, which is itself in the position of a minority with 
regard to the Slovene party. A further important shift has come in 
the attitude of the Slovene party leadership towards the media and 
independent social movements, a shift that resembles what happened 
with the Youth Alliance in the early eighties. Recently, the Slovene 
party leader Kuten publicly quoted Voltaire to the effect that he would 
fight against certain opinions at the same time as defending the right 
for them to be expressed. The party, in other words, may not agree 
with the ideas propagated by the peace or gay movement, but it supports 
their right to express themselves. And whereas, a few years ago, to 
speak about ‘civil society’ meant placing yourself in opposition, the 
recent Slovene party conference was itself openly discussing the concept. 
It hes accepted the idea, moreover, that it should rule not through 
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repressive mechanisms but by the force of its arguments; that it should 
allow limitations on its power. 


You say that there is a straggle in Yugoslavia today between these with a vested 
interest in retaining ibs political monopoly ef the party and these whe are in 
Sfasoxr of political pluralism. Hew was this straggle won inside Slovenia itself? 


There is a widespread belief in Slovenia that the ‘Slovene spring’ has 
to do with its Western cultural tradition, and that whereas Serbs belong 
to the tradition of Byzantium and Oriental despotism, Slovenes are 
somehow naturally democratic. This, of course, is entirely false. Indeed, 
in the seventies Belgrade was an enclave of freedom: intellectuals 
elsewhere in Yugoslavia who had problems with their local authorities 
published their work there. It was in Belgrade that the initiative to 
abolish Article 133 of the Yugoslav Penal Code, the one which defines 
‘verbal delict’, emerged in the late 19708, whereas it was only in 1984 
that Miladina started a big campaign against this Article, and in 1986 
that its abolition was adopted by the Youth Alliance of Slovenia as part 
of its programme. 


However, when the Slovene delegates proposed at the Federal youth 
congress and in the Federal Assembly that the Article be removed from 
the Penal Code, they were attacked in Belgrade. And they were attacked 
not because of the intrinsic content of their ideas but as Slovenes, a3 
people offering unacceptable S/osens ideas. Their concern with freedom 
of speech or writing was attacked as an expression of their particularist 
national identity. Hence, we have the paradox of Serb dogmatists 
agreeing with those Slovenes who consider a desire for democracy to 
be part of the Slovene national identity. Moreover, relying on a vulgar 
interpretation of history, they also agree that the current agitation of 
the Serbian leadership for ‘unity’ and re-centralization is part of the 
Serb national identity. 


Because of the nature of the Yugoslav system, there is a tendency 
for any democratic or universal demand to become particularized, 
‘nationalized’, as it enters the political stage, so that the struggle among 
the different republican and provincial bureaucracies soon becomes 
translated into a struggle between different ‘natural and authentic’ 
national interests. The bureaucracies then play the role of natural and 
authentic representatives of their nations. Hence, the conflict between 
the Slovene and Serbian party leaderships, for example, leaves the global 
structure of society unchanged. Neither Slovene democratization nor 
Serb authoritarian and populist revival seriously threatens the dominant 
role of the bureaucracy in Yugoslavia. On the contrary, rather than 
opening up the question of its responsibility for the severe social and 
economic crisis in Yugoslavia, these differences have been used further 
to naturalize the bureaucracy’s power. 


The Yugoslav bureaucracy is not a monolithic apparatus of power but 
a web made up of different national factions which—however resound- 
ing their clashes may appear—are never in a truly antagonistic relation- 
ship to one other. This does not mean, of course, that the process of 
democratization in Slovenia should be dismissed as unimportant. But 
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its internal and external limits are in fact the same. Internally, it is 
restricted by the dogma of the leading role of the League of Communists, 
which would become threatened by any proper radicalization of this 
democratization process. Externally, it comes up against the Belgrade 
hardliners, who would likewise be threatened by its extension. The 
Slovene politicians argue that a radical democratization has no chance 
because of Belgrade’s hostility; that therefore one must be cautious. In 
reality, 1f there was no Belgrade, they would have to invent it. 


The desire of the Slovene party to allow self-regulation of certain-strata 
of society is thus limited by its desire to retain all real power. The 
leadership likes its new democratic image, but has no intention of 
breaking openly with the Belgrade dogmatists. It knows that democrati- 
zation is a precondition for solving the crisis, yet it is very much 
committed to the notion that the bureaucracy and its state apparatus 
express and safeguard the socialist character of society. Despite this 
contradiction, however, the modest existing democratization of Slovene 
public life has been attacked in many other parts of the country as a 
form of ‘special warfare’ organized by the CIA, the KGB, or whoever 
might be interested in destabilizing Yugoslavia. So we have two 
positions emerging within the Yugoslav party, which are fundamentally 
different and increasingly in conflict; naturally they will not be able to 
coexist for long. To sum up: the fight against bureaucracy and for 
democracy is one and the same in Slovenia and in Yugoslavia as a 
whole. If confined to just one of the Yugoslav nations, it runs the risk 
of turning into its opposite: acceptance of limits, and compromise with 
the bureaucracy. 


What are the main ideological currents tn Slovenia today? 


Slovenia is today split, roughly speaking, into three ideological camps: 
the Slovene party, the traditional intelligentsia and the alternative 
movements. If one understands as democratization the emergence of 
this split, then democratization has been achieved. In reality, however, 
this is only the beginning. The fight between these three currents 1s 
continuing, and this can best be seen in the debate about the projected 
new Federal constitution. Each of the three has its own view of the 
future Yugoslavia and the future Slovenia. 


The position of the Slovene Communist Party, simply put, 1s as follows. 
‘We need a very radical economic reform, for which we must find allies 
in other parts of Yugoslavia, and especially in Croatia and Serbia, which 
are the most developed parts of the federation. But on the political 
front, the level of democratization is a matter for each republic to 
determine. So if the Serbian party wishes to have an authoritarian 
regime, then let it do so—provided that we can continue our process 
of democratization in Slovenia.’ I think that this view is wrong, and 
that the future will show that those who are blocking the economic 
referm in Yugoslavia are precisely the same ones who want to have an 
authoritarian political regime throughout the country. This position, if 
pursued to its logical outcome, would lead to the transformation of the 
Yugoslav federation into a confederation or to the creation of indepen- 
dent national states. Such a prospect is neither desired nor realistic. 
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This is why I think that the Slovene party will have to change its 
orientation—although how, and in which direction, remains to be seen. 
Its relative passivity during the army-directed trial of the Medina editor 
and journalists does not encourage one to believe that it is likely to 
engage in an outright confrontation with the dogmatists over the issue 
of democracy. 


The second important current is represented by the traditional intelligent- 
sia, which controls a whole range of cultural institutions like galleries, 
the theatre, the Writers’ Association, etc. These people are politically 
very strong. A couple of months ago the Slovene Writers, together 
with some sociologists, drafted their own proposal for a new Slovene 
consttution. As far as I know, this text is a kind of copy of the Bavarian 
constitution, and its central emphasis on the notion of human rights is 
in my view absolutely correct. But it also has a preamble which describes 
this constitution as establishing a distinct Slovene state, which must 
have its own national army, relying on a specifically Slovene military 
tradition (that of the 7th-century Slav ruler Kocelj) and on the tradition 
of the peasant uprisings of the 16th century. Its authors put in things 
as well about the sanctity of life and the family. Furthermore, Yugoslavia 
is not mentioned at allł—they do not care much for it! Nor do they 
refer to socialism, on the grounds that it would mean inserting ideology 
into the constitution. As if omitting it were not also an ideological 
intervention! They have produced, in other words, a very murky 
ideological document; and the trouble is that, if you buy the constitution, 
you also buy this ideological framework. In fact, they are just copying 
a West European constitution, based on bourgeois ideology, so their 
‘anti-ideological’ stance cannot be taken very seriously. 


The third position on the constitution emerged through a critique of 
the Writers’ draft. For the position of the Writers is a kind of inverted 
image of the old dogmatic Communist view that in order to secure 
economic democracy you have to abolish political democracy, which is 
a bourgeois inheritance. The Writers say that if you want to have 
political democracy, you have to abolish economic democracy, because 
this is a legacy of the Stalinist era. In other words, they are moving 
within the same framework and they understand each other very well. 
We, in the circles around Madina and the alternative movements, argue 
that you can have both economic and political democracy. We believe 
that self-management should remain as the institution of enterprise 
democracy, only the political bureacracy should be removed from 
power—which could be accomplished by changes in the electoral system 
and by the creation of free trade unions, etc. In particular, this would 
mean transforming the present Chamber of Socio-Political Organiz- 
ations, which includes the League of Communists, the Socialist Alliance 
of Working People, the Youth Association, the trade unions, the veteran 
organizations, etc. and in which the dominant role is played by the 
party. Our idea is to change this body into a democratic political 
assembly, without any leading role for the party. It would be elected 
directly, not on the basis of a classical multiparty system—which we 
think would be a regression—but on the basis of citizens organizing 
themselves in various political movements expressing various interests 
(including, incidentally, those of consumers). 


What implications would this have for the Repxblican and Federal Assemblies? 


These bodies, which represent citizens on a territorial basis, are also 
highly unsatisfactory and are coming under criticism everywhere in 
Yugoslavia. For example, at present a representative is first elected to 
your local commune, which then sends its representatives to the city 
commune, which in turn sends delegates to the Republican Assembly, 
which finally sends delegates to the Federal Assembly. In all these stages 
which separate the local voter from the Federal centre, any initiative 
from below simply gets lost, as experience has shown. The idea now is 
to change this system by introducing direct elections at all levels. This 
would lead to greater political differentiation among citizens, and also 
increase the responsibility of the representatives. 


The existing system produces a political leadership that is not responsible 
to anybody. Furthermore, it produces a very narrow circle of leading 
cadres. In 1984 we published an analysis in M/sdiva which showed that, 
over the previous fifteen years, only nineteen people had shared all the 
top posts in Slovenia. Hence, although in Slovenia things are better 
with regard to democracy than in the rest of Yugoslavia, they are by 
no means satisfactory. The Socialist Alliance—a kind of heir to the 
earlier People’s Front that was supposed to involve all the population— 
still has no political power, even though ın the past few years many 
people have been elected to this organization who five or six years ago 
could not have been. For things to improve, elements of classical 
bourgeois democracy are needed. 


Who is counted as part of the alternative movements? How many people are 
involved? 


The alternative movements involve feminists, gays, ecologists, the peace 
movement and most of the intellectuals working with such journals as 
Problems, Časopis or Mladina. The peace movement is very small—I 
should say only twenty or so activists!—yet public opinion polls show 
that some sixty per cent of Slovenes support its ideas, which involve 
nuclear disarmament, legalization of conscientious objection, and greater 
social control over the Army. A major instrument in popularizing the 
ideas of the peace movement has been the attacks on it in the Belgrade 
press. The first declaration of the movement was signed five years ago, 
by just a few people, but its impact on the public media was the same 
as if several hundred people had been involved. 


The feminists meet without men, so I don’t know much about them; 
but they do a lot of good propaganda work. Again, we are dealing with 
a small number of activists, perhaps a dozen. The gay movement, 
despite its small size, has managed to do some important things. 
In Yugoslavia, laws regarding homosexuality differ from republic to 
republic: whereas in Serbia, for example, it is a punishable offence, the 
same is not true for Slovenia. Since the pressure gays face here comes 
not from the state but from civil*society, they have been trying to 
increase social tolerance for their life-style, and have managed to organ- 
ize some quite big festivals in Ljubljana that have been very important 
for the development of Slovene consciousness. At first, Slovene conserva- 
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tives said that a public gay festival would only help to spread AIDS in 
Yugoslavia, but then the Slovene Medical Council declared that it was 
good for gays to organize to protect themselves by means of public 
propaganda, and that the worst thing would be to close one’s eyes 
to the AIDS danger. The ecological movement has likewise achieved 
considerable popular support in Slovenia, though once again the number 
of activists is small It is confronted, however, with the same problem of 
fundamentalism faced by the German Greens—a tendency to downgrade 
amall or local activities, given the global nature of ecological threats. 


Slovenia is economically mere successful than other parts of Yugoslavia. Is it this 
which bas allowed the republic's greater flexibility and openness to democratic 
developanents? If a real economic crisis were to bit Slovenia, would it pat an end 
to the process of democratization? 


It is difficult to predict what will happen in Yugoslavia. Even what is 
happening today seemed unlikely a few years ago. My opinion is that 
the process of democratization has taken deep root in Slovene society. 
The reasons are specific to Slovenia and are probably connected with 
the pattern of economic development, which in Slovenia was not centred 
on the capital city. In Macedonia, for example, a major part of industry 
is concentrated in Skopje; when this industry failed, the whole republic 
was in trouble. But in Slovenia we have many small industrial centres 
which combine two or three different branches of industry, so that if 
one branch collapses two will remain and the locality will be able to 
confront the problem on its own. For example, in Velenje, a small town 
in northern Slovenia, there is a coal mine, a refrigerator factory and 
agriculture. So if the coal mine has to close, adjustments can be made 
in the other two. This has meant that the Slovenian economy is far 
more flexible in its response to the economic crisis. Finally, Slovenia is 
geographically very near to the West, so that there is a flow of people 
and business across the border. This has meant that the Slovenian 
economy has so far managed to survive. But, of course, it cannot do 
so in the longer run if the rest of Yugoslavia collapses economically. 


Recently there bas been much discussion in Slovenia and Yugoslavia about possible 
military intervention in Slovenia. There was talk of planned mass arrests of 
pablis figures in March of this year. Since then, the reaction of Slovens and all- 
Yueoslav public opinion to the imprisonment of Boriiner, Janta and Tasić by 
the military authorities bas been considerable. Can you tell us something about 
the Committes fer the Protection of Human Rights and otber initiateves in 
relation to these arrests? 


Discussion on whether a military coup d’état is possible in Yugoslavia 
began with Tito’s death. As the differences between the evolution of 
Slovenia (partially also Croatia) and that of the other republics grew, 
these rumours acquired greater weight. The recently retired Minister 
of Defence Branko Mamula was forced several times to state that the 
Yugoslav Army had no such ambitions. In April of this year, however, 
rumours started to spread that the Army was preparing a military 
intervention in Slovenia. At the start of May, leaked minutes of a closed 
meeting of the Federal party Presidency started to circulate in Ljubljana. 
At this meeting, the Slovene party leader Kučan had criticized the Army 
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for approaching the Slovene head of police with a view to possible 
cooperation following the arrest of leading Slovene intellectuals and 
activists by the Army. Kutan’s complaint had been that this was done 
without the Slovene leadership’s knowledge. 


There are several reasons why the Army is hostile towards the ‘Slovene 
spring’. Firstly, the Army has remained faithful to the concept of 
authoritarian socialism, so that it views the Slovene democratization 
process as a ‘counter-revolution’—a position that it shares with the 
current party leadership in Serbia. Secondly, it sees itself as the bastion 
of Yugoslavism, therefore dislikes any widening of differences between 
the republics. Thirdly, the Slovene leadership has allowed Madina to 
criticize the Army’s plan to produce its own supersonic fighter plane, 
as well as the sale of arms to countries like Ethiopia. Finally, Mladina 
has disclosed that the Yugoslav Defence Minister (now retired) built 
himself a villa on the Adriatic coast at state expense and using conscript 
labour. 


When on 31 May Ivan Boritner, a sergeant-major in the Yugoslav army, 
Janez Janda, a columnist for Miladina and well-known critic of the 
Yugoslav military, and David Tasić, a journalist on Madita, were 
arrested, everybody was convinced that this was the beginning of the 
rumoured mass arrests. Two weeks later the three of them, together 
with Franci Zavrl, M/adisa’s acting editor, were charged with handling 
classified military documents. This was taken as an excuse to close the 
trial to the public. The accused were not allowed to have civilian 
lawyers, and only their closest family members were allowed to visit 


them in military prison. 


The Slovene public was left to deduce what the whole thing was about 
from two statements. The first, made by the military prosecutor, was 
that the public could not be informed about the content of the military 
document. At the same time, Borštner told his sister he had given the 
document in question to Tasić because, on reading it, he became ‘scared 
for the future of the Slovene nation’. So everybody assumed that the 
document contained details of a military conspiracy against the ‘Slovene 
spring’. 


This explains the breadth of the protests and the tremendous support 
given to the Committee for the Protection of Human Rights set up 
immediately after the arrests to help the accused. We started to collect 
signatures on a petition that they should be released until the final 
verdict and allowed to prepare their defence with civilian lawyers. 
Within one month we had 100,000 signatures and 500 affiliated organiz- 
ations, including cultural institutions, enterprises, hospitals and party 
cells. The importance of the Committee grew as it became clear that 
the Slovene leadership had no power to influence the Army’s conduct. 
When the Presidency of Slovenia declared that civilians should be tried 
in civilian courts and have civilian lawyers, the Army’s answer was that 
military courts were independent from politics. 


On 28 July Borštner was sentenced to four years, Janša and Zavrl to 
eighteen months and Tasié to five months in prison. Slovene official 
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politics and the Committee have reacted differently to the verdicts. The 
former has concentrated on the fact that the trial was conducted in the 
Serbo-Croat language, in violation of the Republican and Federal 
constitutions: as a Federal body, the military should have conducted 
the trial in the Slovene language. The Slovene Central Committee has 
consequently started a campaign in Belgrade for a re-trial because of 
this constitutional violation. The Committee for the Protection of 
Human Rights, however, has chosen a different orientation. It agrees 
that the Army’s insistence on Serbo-Croat as the language of the court 
was an attack on Slovene spvereignty. But its main concern is with the 
content of the document in question. Worried that the document may 
be related to the planned military action in Slovenia, it wants it to be 
examined by competent civilian bodies. It is also campaigning for a re- 
trial, on the grounds that the proceedings frequently violated established 
legal norms. However, leading military personnel have recently made 
several statements arguing that ‘counter-revolution’ in Slovenia is grow- 
ing in strength by the day. So the prospects for success of either 
campaign seem rather bleak. In the last analysis, the struggle for 
democracy in Yugoslavia will depend on how the masses react. 


How are peasants and worksrs reacting to the economic crisis? 


The Yugoslav peasant is faced with problems that are common to all 
similar societies. In the first place, Slovenian peasants own their own 
farms, which are too small to sustain the use of mcdern agricultural 
machinery. They would like, therefore, to raise the maximum Jand- 
holding, which is at present ten hectares. The second problem is that 
prices, which are decided by the state, are fixed very late in the year 
and are not keeping pace with inflation. In the early spring, when the 
peasant prepares for sowing, he is not sure whether he should sow 
wheat or maize, because he does not know what the prices will be. The 
second peasant demand, therefore, is that prices oe be decided i in 
advance and be more in line with real costs. In fact, the peasgnts 
would like the market to determine agricultural prices. Burpaucratic 
incompetence has produced a kind of revivalist laissez-faire attitude, 
despite the fact that such a policy is not practised anywhere. 


Slovenian peasants have just formed their own association. When we 
talk of this peasant union, we can rightly call it a union of the entire 
Slovene peasantry. There are some 150,000 peasants in Slovenia (out of 
a population of 1.7 million) and 1,500 actually turned up for the 
founding meeting of the Peasant Association. There are no agricultural 
labourers in Slovenia, because the plots are too small. Until recently, 
the Slovene peasant was very often also a factory-worker: he would get 
his wage in the factory, produce enough food to feed himself, and even 
have a little surplus to sell. The economic crisis, however, has put an 
end to this dual economy. Many young people who in the past, after 
completing agronomic studies, would have stayed on in the cities and 
worked in an office for several years, are now just going back to their 
farms because there is no work for them. They have brought a new 
spirit into the peasant movement. Yugoslavia today, despite its great 
potential for being self-sufficient in food, is in fact importing it. The 
economy would be much more stable if the country produced its own 
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food. We have the paradoxical fact that Vojvodina, which according to 
the plans of the German Third Reich was supposed to become one of 
Europe’s major wheat-growing areas, now produces less food than 7 
Austria. So the roots of the peasant unrest are to be found in forty 
years of wrong-headed agricultural policy. 


Workers are striking and marching in large numbers, and they are making 
demands which are not limited to wages bxt raise wider social and political issues. 
Will the right to striks be legalized in the near future? 


I would like to say first of all that Slovene intellectuals do not wish to 
put themselves in the position of telling the workers what to do. Of 
course, the intellectuals support the workers’ struggle for their rights. 
A situation is likely to develop, in fact, in which intellectuals might 
play the sort of role that KOR played ın Poland in 1980: i.e. not a party 
organization, but a body offering help to workers in negotiations with 
the state. 


It is commonly accepted that the Polish unrest was based on the mass 
of workers, but did not find a proper response in party circles; whereas 
the “Prague Spring’ was a movement for reform starting from above 
and initiated by intellectuals, but did not have strong worker support. 
We would like to think that what is happening in Slovenia is a 
combination of both: there is a strong movement in the party apparatus, 
among intellectuals end also among the workers fighting for classical 
workers’ rights. One result is that the Slovene Trade Unions, having 
for the past forty odd years behaved as a transmission belt for the party 
leadership, have decided to change their role. They have acknowledged 
that workers should have a legal right to strike, and have produced a 
set of ten rules stipulating that it is the union’s duty to organize a strike 
where workers cannot satisfy their demands through normal channels. 
If the trade union fails to do so, then the workers have the right to 
elect a strike committee, which acquires all the legal rights of a trade 
union. We expect the number of strikes in Slovenia to increase rapidly 
in the coming months, and events will show whether this move by the 
trade unions is an adequate response or not. 


Where does this leave self-management organs like enterprise Workers’ Councils, 
she? 


Nobody is talking seriously about them any more. The fact 1s that 
workers sit on those councils and can’t decide anything. So the workers 
are looking for new forms of organization. You must remember that it 
took forty years of worker unrest before Solidarnosc appeared in Poland. 
In Slovenia, we are only at the beginning of such a development. The 
fundamental assumption of self-management—that one could reach 
agreement on all open questions in society—-presupposed that society 
was harmonious, without contradictions. The crisis of the self-manage- 
ment project 1s due precisely to the fact that Yugoslavia is not a classless 
society, but one in which contradictions exist and cannot be resolved 
solely by negotiations. In other words, the industrial conflicts which exist 
in Slovenia cannot be resolved through the existing self-management 
mechanisms and new ones are needed. 
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What extcome do yon see in the near future? 


Up to a point, a certain re-centralization of Yugoslavia is necessary, 
especially in the field of economic development. You have a situation, 
for example, where the Smederevo steelworks in Serbia is producing 
massive losses, while at the same time Slovenia is modemizing its own 
steelworks in Jesenice. The railways are another classic example. In the 
rest of Europe, the railway systems are centralized because, apart from 
anything else, the technology demands it; but in Yugoslavia we have 
broken up our railway network among the republics. What is needed, 
then, is a joint economic policy at the all-Yugoslav level. The problem 
is that the so-called unitarist forces wish to force through unification 
also in the education system, in cultural matters and in the sphere of 
political institutions. People are, of course, extremely sensitive about 
attempts to take away, for instance, their national education system, 
and a rational balance must be struck between the necessary centraliza- 
tion and the things that should remain within the competence of the 
republics. A clear acknowledgement of differences would be a step 
towards democratization of the country. And without democratization 
there is no possibility of overcoming national identifications in favour 
of an all-Yugoslav differentiation on the basis of plans and programmes. 
Without democratization, there is no future for Yugoslavia. 


We must also take into account the fact that economic reform will have 
different implications for the different regions of Yugoslavia. The system 
of aiding underdeveloped republics and Kosovo, for example, is likely 
to undergo a major revision. Until now, the developed republics and 
Vojvodina have given money to a special Fund, which then hands it 
over to the political oligarchies in the underdeveloped regions. The 
latter decide on their own how to use the funds—the donors have no 
control over how the money is spent. Often it has not been invested in 
production but spent to maintain social peace in these areas. Of course, 
the same can be said for unproductive investment in other parts of 
Yugoslavia. 


The Yugoslav Economic Chamber has come up with the idea that the 
Fund be changed into a Bank for Development. Enterprises wishing to 
invest in underdeveloped areas of Yugoslavia would then be given 
special benefits, like cheap loans, waivers of taxation for a certain 
number of years, etc. Naturally, part of the money would be set aside 
for the development of infrastructure and services. But the political 
leaderships of Kosovo, Macedonia, etc. are resisting this, because it 
would lead to a loss of power for themselves. Given that power 
ultimately resides with those who decide about money, there are also 
fears of the implicit loss of national sovereignty: economic liberalization 
is bound to aggravate the economic and cultural gap between the better- 
off and poorer Yugoslav regions. 


There is, in fact, little if no all-Yugoslav discussion concerning economic 
democracy in the context of the economic reform. This is due to the 
fact that the reform is understood in various ways. Differences are very 
real even among those who favour economic liberalization. For example, 
when the Serbian leadership speaks of ‘market economy’ they link 
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it to a strong, centralized and authoritarian state. In Slovenia, on the 
other hand, the idea of market economy carries the opposite image 
of a decentralized state, and a certain limitation of the party’s 
political monopoly. Moreover, if we start with the fact that workers in 
Yugoslavia are exploited as a class, in other words that they do not 
decide how—and how much—surplus will be pumped out of their 
labour, then it becomes perfectly clear that the future of the economic 
reform and of internal economic relations will ultimately be decided not 
in the economic but in the political sphere. This means that the answer 
to the question: Will Yugoslavia have a market economy and what will 
it look like? depends on another question: Which faction in the 
Yugoslav party will prevail? In other words, the outcome will depend 
on the balance of power within the bureaucratic apparatus as inflected 
by mass mobilizations from below. 


The recent events in Slovenia have taught us some important lessons. 
First, that without elements of so-called bourgeois democracy—freedom 
of speech, democratic elections, independent trade unions, institutional- 
ized political pluralism etc.—socialism cannot progress. Secondly, that 
the process of democratization in Yugoslavia cannot be limited to one 
or two republics, but must include the whole country. Finally, that this 
process of democratization and reform will involve many different 
struggles at all levels of society. 


Interviewers: BM, RB. 
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“themes 


Each week that passes brings fresh evidence of the historical soul-searching . 
that is now taking place in the Eastern bloc countries of Europe. There can į 
no longer be any doubt that, in the years of stagnation associated with 
Brezhnev’s leadership, top-down administrative planning became an ever 
tighter barrier to further economic development, standing in contradiction 
_ with the system of socialized property rather than being its straightforward 
expression. The lack of motivation for quality control, technological inno- 
vation and productivity growth, together with the largely enforced exclu- 
sion of Comecon from a broader international division of labour, have 
meant that the Eastern bloc continues to lag behind the major capitalist 
sectors of the world economy, often to an increasingly dangerous degree. In 
these circumstances, it is perhaps understandable that the textbook model 
of the market, with its price discipline and forms of competitive adjust- 
ment, should appear to many in Eastern Europe as the embodiment of a 
superior economic rationality and the answer to all the region’s problems. 
But however necessary, and indeed productive, it may be to reintroduce 
certain market mechanisms into the Eastern-bloc economies, only a combi- 
f nation of sober analysis and political resolution will be able to avert the 
mass structural unemployment, endemic inflation, income inequality and 
social disaggregation that have generally attended marketization drives in 
the capitalist world. 


In this issue Diane Elson intervenes in a debate on Alec Nove’s book “The 
Economics of Feasible Socialism’ that began in NLR more than two years 
ago and has included contributions by Ernest Mandel, Wlodzimierz Brus 
and Alec Nove himself. Whilst agreeing with Mandel against Nove that 
socialists are not simply forced to choose between all-inclusive central 
planning and market coordination, or some combination of the two, and 
that the nexus of objective informal cooperation provides the basis for an 
institutionalized alternative, Elson insists against Mandel that a socialist 
‘5. economy requires a coherent structure of price norms if it is to have a 
rational basis for investment decisions. In a thought-provoking second sec- 
tion, Elson goes on to outline the ways in which socialist public authorities 
could perform the task of ‘socializing the market’, of organizing non- 
antagonistic social relations within networks of buyers and sellers that 


transcend the autonomy of the enterprise. In forthcoming issues we hope to 
carry further articles that continue this important discussion. 


Fifteen years of military dictatorship in Chile provide a convincing demon- 
stration that, in actually existing capitalism, the role of market forces varies 
historically not so much with the lofty course of debate on economic effi- 
ciency as with the mundane need of ruling classes to defend their power 
against the growing pressure of labour. Once the integrative project of 
Chilean Christian Democracy had lost its capacity to hold back popular 
insurgency, the generals stepped in with a battery of repressive measures 
and new market structures to break up the existing working-class concen- 
trations. James Petras here looks at the shape of the Chilean formation that 
has developed under the dictatorship, and considers the truth behind the 
picture of prosperity that has been painted by supporters of the regime. As 
the question of a political transition finally comes onto the agenda in Chile, 
Petras is particularly concerned to locate those elements of the changed 
social structure which might enable the renewal of the traditions of popular 
struggle so brutally interrupted in 1973. 


Geoffrey Ingham’s book ‘Capitalism Divided?’ has been repeatedly cited in 
the debate sparked off by Perry Anderson’s ‘Figures of Descent’ (NLR 161). 
In NLR 167 Michael Barratt Brown developed a critique of the thesis, enun- 
ciated by both Ingham and Anderson, that industrial development in Brit- 
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ain has been hindered by the essentially commercial character of British 4 


capital. In this issue Ingham enters a sustained defence of his positions. 


As we go to press, it seems increasingly likely that the South African occu- 
pation of Namibia is about to come to an end, as part of a negotiation that 
will also relieve Angola of direct military pressure from Pretoria. Victoria 
Brittain here looks back at the crucial role played by Cuban forces in the 
defence of independent Angola, and in particular at the campaign this year 
that inflicted the first defeat on the armies of the apartheid regime. 


In our reviews section Frigga Haug discusses Claudia Koonz’s path- 
breaking work on women in the Third Reich, ‘Mothers in the Fatherland’, 
while Terry Eagleton surveys the tradition of the ‘campus novel’ with 
special reference to David Lodge’s recently published ‘Nice Work’. Finally 
we would like to apologize for two inaccuracies in the ‘themes’ of the last 
issue. Yuri Afanasyev is in fact Rector of the Moscow Institute of Historical 
Archives, and Miha Kovač is a leading member of the Alliance of Socialist 
Youth of Slovenia. 


Diane Elson 


Market Socialism or 
Soctalization of the Market? 


The virtues of the market and the deficiencies of central planning have become 
common sense for many socialist economists, both in the capitalist countries 
and in those of ‘actually existing socialism’.* Some spirited defences have 
recently been made of non-market forms of economic co-ordination, partic- 
ularly by Ernest Mandel,” but in my view these do not provide fully satisfactory 
responses to the advocates of market socialism. In this essay I shall discuss the 
arguments put forward by Mandel in recent issues of New Left Review, and those 
of his principal target of criticism, Alec Nove. I share Mandel's view that, 
despite Nove’s argument to the contrary, there is an alternative between the 
market and bureaucratic planning. But I begin to explore an alternative along 
quite different lines. I agree with Nove that the price mechanism is an indis- 
pensable instrument of co-ordination for a socialist economy, but argue that it 
must be socialized if it is to work for rather than against socialism. The debate 
between Mandel and Nove is about the possibility of a society of freely asso- 
ciated producers in which commodity production has been superseded, rather 
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than about the ‘marketization’ of actually existing socialism. It is neces- 
sary to recognize that advocates of market socialism see the market as a 
form of free association: indeed, this is one of the major points of their 
case. The market cannot be dismissed æ priort: the argument should rather 
be about whether the conditions necessary for the market to function 
adequately as a form of free association can actually be sustained. Nor 
should the discussion be foreclosed by defining socialism in terms of the 
absence of commodity production and by making a simple equation 
between commodity production and buying and selling. I do not intend 
to enter here into a detailed consideration of Marx’s concepts of the 
commodity and of commodity fetishism. I shall simply propose that the 
aspect of these concepts that makes them analytically useful 1s the idea of 
commodities as ‘autonomous figures endowed with a life of their own, 
which enter into relations both with each other and with the human 
race’.> The commodity, ın Marx's writings, is not fundamentally a good 
which is bought and sold for money. To be sure, sentences can be isolated 
in which the commodity appears to have no more than this sense, but the 
structure of Marx’s texts as a whole suggests something less banal. The 
problematic status of commodities derives not from the mere fact of sale 
and purchase, but from the fact of sale and purchase under conditions 
which enable them to take on an independent life of their own. It is this 
independence of commodities which enables a social relation between 
men to assume the fantastic form of a relation between things: “The 
persons exist for one another merely as representatives and hence owners, 
of commodities. 4 


Such an interpretation leaves open the possibility of creating a society in 
which goods are exchanged for money but do not have an independent 
lfe of their own; and in which persons do not exist for one another 
merely as representatives of commodites. This possibility, which requires 
not the abolition but the socialization of buying and selling and the price 
formation process, will be discussed in Part I of this essay. Part I lays the 
foundations through a critique of the key proposals made by Nove and 
Mandel. 


Though this essay 1s about forms of economic co-ordination, 1ts starting 
point is neither the market nor the plan, bur the production and repro- 
. duction of labour power. In a capitalist economy the guiding thread 1s the 
production and reproduction of capital; the creanve power of human 
beings and the expression and development of needs become subordinate 
to the drive for profit. The guiding thread of a socialist economy must be 
the production and reproduction of labour power. To give this priority 
requires transformations in relations to the means of production and to 
the means of consumption; transformanons within places of work, and 
within households; transformations in relations between producers and 
consumers. The touchstone for judging any particular form of economic 


' For comments oo an earber draft, | would like w thank parncipaom at seminars at the Univermcy of 
Manchester, and at New Left Remo Parocolar thanks for detailed suggesnioas to Andrew Glyn, Ben Fine, 
Geoff Hodgson and Ian Sceedman 

1B Mandel, ‘In Defence of Socialis Planning’, New Lot Riemer 199, Sepeomber—Ocrober 1986, and The 
Myth of Marker Soctalam’, NLE 159, May-June 1988 See also P Devine, ‘Marke Mania of the Left’, 
Meram Today, Jane 1988, and Demecrucy and Ecoovers: Piammeng, Oxford 1988 

\K Marx, Capetel, Volume Oue, Ki Pengua, Harmondsworth 1976, p 165 

+ Ibid, pp 178%% 5 
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co-ordination will be its implications for the process of production and 
reproduction of labour power. This ıs a wider view than the traditional 
socialist focus on workers, which tends to look chiefly at the implications 
for labour power ın the paid labour process. This is certainly an impor- 
‘ tant dimension, and the way 10 which labour power is used up clearly has 
powerful effects on the requirements for its reproduction. But, as femin- 
ists have always argued, unpaid labour processes in the household and the 
community are at the heart of the production and reproduction of labour 
power. ‘Producers’ has to be given a wider meaning than ‘workers in paid 
labour’—a meaning which takes account of the fact that every producer 
was once a child, and will someday find their power reduced through ill- 
health and age. Defenders of socialist planning have placed far more 
emphasis than have advocates of market socialism on the implications of 
forms of co-ordination for labour, but, with a few exceptions, they have 
tended to take a narrowly ‘workerist’ view of labour.’ In contrast, I shall 
give the household a central role. 


I. Nove’s Market Socialism and Mandel’s Socialist 
Planning 


Nove’s advocacy of market socialism® is undertaken in the name of real- 
ism: actually existing socialism has foundered because of the deficiencies 
of central planning, and the Marxist tradition has only utopian or plain 
mistaken guidelines to offer. The only feasible solution is to reduce the 
role of central planning and increase the role of the market. 


Nove’s Dual Economy 


In Nove's view, the only realizable socialist economy is a dual economy: a 
dominant sector which is organized through ‘a system of binding instruc- 
tions from planning offices’ (p. 44), and a large, though subordinate, 
sector which is organized through markets. The main fearure that differ- 
entiares such an economy from a capitalist ‘mixed economy’ is the 
absence of any large-scale private ownership of the means of production. 
The economy is made up of three types of enterprise: state-owned, co- 
operatives, and individually owned businesses. Choice and democracy 
largely depend on the operation of the market and a political system in 
which the planners are responsible to an elected assembly. There is some 
concern for the transformation of the social and material relations of 
production, but not of exchange, distribution and consumption. There 1s 
not much focus on the reorganization of the labour process beyond an 
advocacy of small firms, and none on the reorganization of the relations 
between the production of goods and services and the production and 
reproduction of labour power. 


This neglect 1s not specific co Nove: most of the discussion of the organiz- 
ation of a socialist economy has the same productonist bias. It is con- 
cerned with the transformation of the relations of production ın the 
workplace, but fails to rethink the relations between production and 


1 Among the exceptions is Grearer London Council, The Lomdes Labeer Pisz, 1988. 
tA Nove, The Ecoma of Feamble Secsaltim, London 1983 Unless otherwise saed, references to Nove 
tre to this book Bur ser elo A. Nove, ‘Marken and Sociakem', NLR m61, January-February 1987 
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consumption between workplace and households; and to consider the 
way in which consumption and the reproduction of labour power need to 
be reorganized. A feminist approach to the question of socialise economy 
would make the articulation of production of goods and services and 
reproducton of labour power absolutely central. This requires, among 
other things, a rethinking of how households acquire goods and services 
from outside organizations; of who does the work of shopping, acquiring 
a place to live, liaising with schools and medical services, and so on, and 
through what kind of social and material relationships. Nove, along with 
most writers on the topic, does not consider this. There 1s some discus- 
sion of the transformation of production, but the nexus between enter- 
prises and households would remain either the market or hierarchical 
admunistrative systems; and the initiative would remain with the produc- 
ing organizations in determining the design of goods and services to be 
used by households. 


There ts no sign of the poliucs of use values, or of popular participation 
in planning through direct cooperation between organizations of pro- 
ducers and the households which use their products.” Nove places little 
value on self-organization at the grass roots and is particularly suspicious 
of the role of trade unions, which are seen as obstacles to necessary eco- 
nomic reforms in both capitalist and socialist countries. Public action, for 
members of Nove’s socialist society, seems to be confined to buying, 
selling, and voting. 


Thus Nove’s conception of socialism emphasizes formal ownership and is 
defined primarily in terms of an ebsence of large-scale capitalist enterprise. 
The advantages that he claims for his form of socialist economy are flexi- 
bility, efficiency, choice and an avoidance of the excesses either of 
untrammelled capitalism or of untrammelled centralized planning.® As 
Mandel points out, Nove does not grapple with the question of flexibility 
for whom, efficiency for whom, choice for whom. In a capitalist economy 
these all operate in favour of capital. Efficiency means effictency in profit- 
making: from the point of view of labour it may mean higher costs in 
terms of time and effort, for so-called efficiency gains are often bought by 
transferring tasks from paid labour to unpaid labour, or by intensifying 
paid labour. It may mean higher costs in terms of ill-health, for health and 
safety precautions cost money. Mandel's solution, as we shall see, prior- 
1tzes the needs of people in producing goods and services and tends to 
ignore the needs of people using those goods and services in producing 
and reproducing labour power. But we have to face the difficult fact of 
some tension, even in the absence of private enterprise, between the pro- 
ducers and users of a good. Flexibility, efficiency and choice for the user 
may mean disruption, stress and uncertainty for the producer. A 
satisfactory response has to propose some ways of negotiating these 
tensions: this 1s the essence of the politics of use values. But Mandel and 


7 Such concerns hare been at the beart of recent municipal soctalssm in Broun See M Mackintosh and 
H Waunrwrighr, eds., A Tam of Power The Pains of Lecel Ecomemmecs, Verso, London 1987 

© Other recent wrinngs on the arganizanon of a sociahs ecomomy bave reached umiar conchisicos 
about the virmes and mescapabhthty of the marker Geoff Hodgson, for inecance, who peys much more 
actentioa than Nove to meues of workers’ partiapanon in the organmation of producoon and the 
democratuzanon of planoimg, aleo tosses ther ‘the decentralizanon of control over industry inevitably 
means the esabhshment of a market mechanumn no reahenc akernarrre has been found’ (The Desecrate 
Ecomeary, Harmondsworth 1984, p 174) 
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Nove both propose one-sided responses: Mandel from the point of view 
of the producer, Nove, from the point of view of the consumer. To 
postulate an opposition between ‘producer’ and ‘consumer’ is in any case 
aroficial, for we are all both. But to recognize this does not dissolve the 
tension In this essay I shall discuss this rension in terms of interactions 
between two different kinds of social 1nstitutions, enterprises and house- 
holds. Enterprises and households both engage in buying and selling, for 
households sell labour power and enterprises buy labour power and other 
inputs. Both institutions therefore have a ‘consumer’ and a ‘producer’ 


aspect. 


Nove offers little detailed discussion of what markets actually are; how 
they function in capitalism, how they are to be organized in socialism. 
The image that does emerge from the few scattered references is a system 
of ‘freely chosen negotiated contracts’ (p. 44) or of bargaining between 
suppliers and customers. For example: “The large majority of goods and 
services can only be effectively priced tn the process of negotiation 
between supplier and customer, the bargain including detailed specifica- 
tions of delivery dates, quality and so on. We must naturally expect the 
producing enterprises to try to “administer” prices; and wholesale and 
retail organizations would seek to obtain the “markup” they regard as 
proper, but in the absence of shortages and the presence of choice the 
buyers can refuse, can go elsewhere, can bargain. In other words, compe- 
tition should prevent abuse of producers’ powers’ (p. 210). 


An Unrealistic Model 


This ‘bargaining model’ is not a realistic description of a modern market 
economy in which, as is widely recognized among economists, fix-price 
markets predominate. Of course, the choices of buyers indirectly con- 
strain pricing—firms cannot just set any price they like. Buc whereas 
buyers face given prices, sellers set prices, and the choice of price swategy 
is a specialist managerial function. Thus, for instance, households do not 
typically negotiate prices with retailers; in cases where they may negotiate, 
for instance with a builder or decorator, ability to get a good bargain 
depends on ability to deploy considerable resources of ume and know- 
ledge. In the great majority of cases, choice can only be exercised within a 
pre-specified set of goods at pre-specified prices, which households are 
free only to take or leave, in conditions in which large resources are 
expended by enterprises to mould household preferences and to control 
household knowledge of product characteristics. Households are not in a 
position to employ specialized purchasing officers to ensure they get the 
‘best buy’. As Joan Robinson argued, ‘No one who has lived in the capi- 
talist world 1s deceived by the pretence that the market system ensures 
consumers’ sovereignty. It is up to socialist economies to find some way 
of giving it a reality.’? She went on to suggest that for a socialist eco- 
nomy. “The best hope seems to be to develop a class of functionaries, 
playing the role of wholesale dealers, whose career and self-respect 
depend upon satisfying the consumer. They could keep in touch with 
demand through the shops; market research, which in the capitalist world 





9J Robinson, ‘Consumer's Sovereignty in a Planned Economy’, un A Nore and D Nun, Seaelet 
Lamama, Harmoodsworth 1972 
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is directed to finding out how to bamboozle the housewife, could be 
directed to discovering what she really needs; design and quality 
could be imposed upon manufacturing enterprises and the product mix 
settled by placing orders ın such a way as to hold a balance between econ- 
omies of scale and variety of taste.’ 


Robinson 1s one of the few economists to have considered that the reorga- 
nization of shopping is just as much an element of the socialist process as 
che reorganization of production. The importance of her comment lies 
not in the particular solution she offers, but in her recognition that trans- 
forming the link between households and the production process is a vital 
aspect of socialism. Nove does not consider her approach nor make any 
suggestions of his own about how to improve the bargaining power of 
households in relation to suppliers, because he relies on ‘competition’ to 
solve this problem. But what exactly does he mean by compenton? It is 
instructive to consider the example he gives: ‘Suppose that there are 
sixteen or more firms (socialized and co-operative) engaged in providing 
some goods and services. Let it be wool cloth, toothpaste, ball-bearings, 
holiday hotels or whatever. They base their productive activities on nego- 
tiations with their customers. The latter can choose from whom to obtain 
the goods or services they require. All can obtain from their suppliers, 
whom they can choose, the inputs needed to make production possible. 
They have a builr-in interest in satisfying the customer, and so no special 
measures are required to ensure this (apart from ‘normal’ regulations 
about pure food, non-adulteration, correct labelling etc)’ (p. 204). 


This is a very idealized view of competition: standard products; implicit 
assumptions of adequate knowledge and capacity to negotiate on the part 
of all buyers; no differentiation between final consumption goods like 
toothpaste and producer goods like ball-bearings and, most important of 
all, no discussion of the dynamics of competition. The implication 1s that 
the happy state of affairs of sixteen producing enterprises vying with each 
other to attract customers through keeping prices low and quality high 
will persist over time. No consideration 1s given to more predatory forms 
of competition: mergers, take-over bids, straregies aimed at bankrupting 
competitors; nor to measures to restrict competition through collusion 
between suppliers. The dynamic of centralizanion and concentration in 
competinve markets, emphasized by Marx, Schumpeter and Kalecki 
amongst many others, does not feature at all. Competition is treated as 
the antithesis of monopoly, not as a potential generator of monopoly; as a 
process that keeps in check the power of enterprises rather than enhanc- 


ing it. 


Nove's idealized notion is perhaps not surprising given that he has spent 
a lifetime studying Russian and Eastern European economies in which 
markets and compettion have largely been absent.” The picture that 
emerges from empirical studies of capitalist economies, however, is very 


© In Yugoslavia, where che role of the marker has been much greater than in other countes of ‘actually 
ensng calsem’, there i evidence of concentranon and cemtrakxanion In 1970 the r30 largest 
enterprises in menofscturing and mining accounted for 451 per cent of toca! sales and 33 7 per œnt of 
total employment By 1977 these shares had nsen to 70 1 per cent and 48 3 por cent From 3965 0 1967, 
12 per cent of all Yugoslav enterprises were mvolved in mergers, and merger scuvey conunued in the 
sevenues (A Zimbahbst and HJ Sherman, Compermez Ecoss Systems, Orlando 1984, p 429) Akbough 
Nove does discuss some shortcomings of the Yugosiaw experience, thts o noc one thet he mentions 
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different. There is overwhelming evidence to support the nonon of cen- 
tralization and concentration: this does not mean that small firms are 
eluminated, but that large firms predominate, while small firms play sub- 
contractor, or purely localized roles. Evidence of stability in the ratio of 
value-added (sales minus purchases from other firms) to sales for US 
firms" does not undermine this conclusion: firms are indeed involved in 
active trade with other firms. But a great deal of this is not ‘arms length’ 
trade through impersonal markets: rather it ts trade between a large ‘core’ 
firm and its periphery of subordinate subcontractors. Concentration and 
centralization is certainly a dynamic process: reference to it should not be 
taken to imply support for the analytical idea of ‘monopoly capitalism’ 
and a tendency to stagnation. Nor does it preclude competition from new 
entrants in particular niches: Amstrad can indeed challenge IBM in the 
market for personal computers—but only by conforming to technical 
standards set by IBM. No todividual entrepreneur, however dynamic, can 
hope to challenge IBM in mainframe computers. 


Predatory competition leading to centralizanion and concentration means 
that the conditions of production and reproduction of labour power are 
more and more determined by the accumulation strategies of large firms; 
and that the distinction between households and enterprises becomes 
more and more pronounced. Ít is less and less possible for the majority of 
households to sell anything but their labour power. If the role of central 
authorities is co be limited to setting the ‘normal regulations’ within 
which prices and quantities are determined by private interactions 
between buyers and sellers, what is to impede the interests of producing 
enteprises dominating over those of households both as consumers, and 
as sellers of labour power? Nove’s ‘feasible socialism’ is more utopian 
than at first sight it appears. 


Neglect of Markets as Institutions and Processes 


Nove is not alone among participants in the debate about socialist 
economy in paying little arrention to what a market actually is and how 
markets actually work. Most of the considerable literature on the theory 
of economic co-ordination, and plans vs markets, fails to consider mar- 
kets as social and material institutions.” Instead one or more of three 
favourite images is invoked: Nove’s bargaining model; an auction in 
which buyers or sellers bid against one another; and a broker-organized 
market in which a broker offers to buy and sell stock at given buying and 
selling prices to which those who wish to acquire or dispose of stock 
react. But these images are peculiarly insubstantial. The fact that markets 
require resources to operate is not generally regarded as germane to the 
debate on the co-ordination of economic systems.” In sharp contrast, the 
magnitude of the resources required for socialist planning has always 
been entered into the argument as a factor against it. The vast numbers of 
sales personnel, marketing experts, adverusing executives, stockbrokers 


" Sec P. Averbech, M Desai, A. Sbamsavarı, The Drslecuc of Marker and Plaoning’, NLR ro, 1988. 
u This back has recently been drscussed by G. Hodgson, Kremserss asd legamus, Oxford 1988, and LM. 
Lachmann, The Aterhat as as Ecomemme Process, Oxford 1986 

n Amoog the few excepoons are $ Moet, As Ecomemx Theory of Bascness Strategy As Eney ce Dymemas 
rube Equelsbrirm, Loodoa 181, and D Heim, ‘Prœ Formanoa and the Cosa of Exchange’, in M 
Barannn: and R Scamen, eds , Fernaetvens of Ersaemsa, Oxford 15986 
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etc. required to make markets operate has generally been ignored,” as 
has been the number of employees engaged on planning activities within 
private enterprises themselves.” Thus, for instance, Hayek postulated 
economy in the production of information as a decisive advantage for 
market allocation over planned allocation.” But as Helm points out, 
Hayek was making an implicit assumption that the market provides 
information costlessly. However, auctioneers, brokers and sales personnel 
have to eat—their activities require resources. They do not have perfect 
knowledge; they have to collect information. Too often the claim for the 
superiority of market allocation has been based on a comparison between 
a market system with exogenously or costlessly given prices and a planned 
system with a multitude of visible administrative costs; and the question 
of exactly how markets work has not been asked. 


A market is a cash nexus between buyers and sellers, but this nexus does 
not just exist; ıt has to be made. A market implies one or more agents who 
act as market makers, setting prices and providing information about 
supply and demand; bringing buyers and sellers together. In Walrasian 
general equilibrium theory, which has dominated thinking by both 
socialists and liberals on economic co-ordination, the market-maker is a 
‘ghostly’ auctioneer who stands outside the economic process, and 1s not 
a profit-seeker. The Austrian school, to which Hayek belongs, has a more 
robust attitude, seeing markets as made by profit-secking agents, entre- 
preneurs, merchants and financiers. But neither pays much attention to 
the fact that making markets requires control of means of trade, such as 
credit, communications, transport, warehousing and information. 


In a capitalist economy markets are primarily private, in the sense that 
the means of trade required to make markets is largely controlled by 
profit-seeking enterprises. To be sure, there is government intervention in 
markets, goveroment regulation and guidance, and provision of some of 
the infrastructure required for trade, such as roads. But intervention and 
regulation simply seeks to influence the terms on which capitalist enter- 
prises exercise their power to make markets; it leaves market-makers with 
enormous capacities for evasion and for ‘regulatory capture’ 1n which the 
state agency ostensibly regulating the market becomes instead an advo- 
cate for the market-makers. 


In most discussion of the marketization of socialism, there is advocacy 
of the devolution of market-making to self-financing enterprises, who 
must recoup the costs of market-making through sales. Such a market is 
also private in the sense of being made by individual enterprises, accord- 
ing to criteria which enhance their individual surpluses. Prices are set in 
such private markets (whether capitalist or socialist) by specific agents, 


1 One scudy of a Yugosley teatile firm's response to the 1965 reforme showed that ia marketing 
department expanded from fewer chan r to 39 people within one year The need to respond more rapidly 
to the unstable market and the effort ro influence market coadmons led to the growing concentration of 
deamon-making in the hands of an colarged middle management, la spite of formal provisions for 
worker parncripanon Zimbahs and Sherman, op ar, p 439 

nR Murray, ‘Ownership, Control and the Market’, NLR 64, July-Angusr 1987, quotes an esumete thar 
373,000 people are engaged in various aspects of ‘private enterpase’ planning in London alone, including 
economuse, accounts, mremen: analyecs, designers and corporate planners, without even counting 
anallary saff lice secreuines aod dace processors 

“F von Hayek, Economics and Koowledge', Bremeersca, new series 4, 1937 
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price-makers. Other agents in the market react to these prices: they are 
price-takers. Markets operate to publicize the prices set by price-makers; 
and the responses of price-takers determine the sustainability of prices 
set, Determination of prices in such markets does not necessarily imply 
contunuously fluctuating prices Some markets, such as financial and pri- 
mary product markets, do give rise to fluctuating prices (flex-price mar- 
kets). But che markets for most manufactured goods are characterized by 
price lists which are changed from time to ume, bur certainly not daily 
(fix-price markets). 


Prices can only provide useful signals if decision-makers can form some 
ideas as to whether current price levels are ‘normal’ or not. If they are 
regarded as ‘abnormal’, they will not be expected to persist and decisions 
will be taken accordingly. Market institutions have the important func- 
tion of establishing norms: usually trading is structured and information 
published selectively by a limited number of market-makers in a way that 
helps the formation of price expectations and norms, a practice often 
known as ‘orderly trading’.” Thus, price-setting by a limited number of 
market-makers performs the useful function of establishing price ‘norms’, 
without which decision-making in an uncertain world would be extremely 
difficult. But the performance of this useful function gives the price- 
setters disproportionate influence on what happens: real-world historical 
processes are ‘path dependent’ and the price-setters have the initiative in 
defining the starting point. As Lachmann puts it, ‘it matters who sets 
prices and who takes them.’ The process of production and reproduction 
of labour power is, of course, primarily a ‘price-taking’ process. 


Criticisms of the Market 


Mandel’s alternative to both market and central plan involves a system of 
‘aruculated workers’ self-management’ that attempts to supply a non- 
market, decentralized system of co-ordination. While I agree with Mandel 
that a socialist economy should aum to go beyond market co-ordination, 
and thar there are decentralized ways of doing this, his particular solution 
is deeply unsatisfactory. The central weakness of Mandel’s approach is 
thet he not only rejects markets, he also rejects prices. I shall argue that a 
decentralized socialist economy needs a decentralized price mechanism, 
but thar this does not imply price formation through private markets (1.¢., 
does not imply prices being set by enterprises acting as market-makers). 


Whar then is wrong with market co-ordination? Some of the most 
common points are that 1t means production for profit rather than for 
need; that it is the antithesis of co-operation; that it 1s impersonal and 
‘blind’; that it 1s a way of disciplining workers; and that it leads to 
economic instability because it provides no way of knowing beforehand 
whether what is produced will be sold. But unless such arguments are 
much more carefully specified, it 1s easy for defenders of the market to 
dismiss them 


Market co-ordination, its defenders argue, does lead to the satisfaction of 
needs because it allows consumer choice. Profitablity is an indicator of 


7 For a further discussion of cus point see Hodgson, Eames ond Inextsteas, p 185 


the extent to which production is meeting needs. Of course, the needs 
being met are those which are backed by the necessary purchasing power, 
but 1f the problem 1s that poor people cannot express their needs ın the 
market to the same extent as rich people, then the solution 1s to change 
the distribution of purchasing power through taxation and benefits, and 
changes 1n the ownership of means of production, not to abolish the 
market. Market co-ordination, it is claumed, does facilitate co-operation 
and mutuality because it satisfies the common interests of buyers and sell- 
ers in making a sale and a purchase. 


The impersonality of market co-ordination can be claimed as a benefit, a 
defence of individual freedom and a bulwark against personalized tyranny. 
It will be pointed out that any decentralized decision-making mechanism 
is ‘blind’ in the sense that the outcome 1s not consciously willed by partici- 
pants but emerges from the aggregation of their individual decisions. 
Thus in an election each voter votes for the candidate of their choice but 
the outcome is the result of the ‘blind’ operation of the particular aggrega- 
tion method. The need for a way of maintaining work discipline ın any 
economic system will be stressed, as will the possibility of a mismatch 
between demand and supply in any complex economy. What matters, it 
will be argued, is not preventing such a mismatch but having an adequate 
mechanism to correct it. The market 1s a good adjustment mechanism, it 
is Claimed—this was indeed the decisive benefit of the ‘invisible hand’ for 
Adam Smith, who was concerned not with the achievement of the static 
Pareto optumal general equilibrium that has tended to dominate discus- 
sion of the market as a system of co-ordination by neo-classical econo- 
mists in the twentieth century, but with the reallocation of resources in 
the right direction when supply and demand conditions changed.” If the 
market adjustment mechanism is too slow in operating, it will be sug- 
gested, the resulung macro-economic problems of unemployment or 
inflation can be dealt with by suitable fiscal and monetary policy, 
supplemented by intervention to improve the speed of operation of the 
mechanism. So, defenders of the market will conclude, none of the objec- 
tions is decisive. Socialists should take advantage of the market as an 
instrument that permits decentralized and flexible decision-making and 
mouvates individuals to satisfy the public interest through pursuing their 
own interests. 


Decision-Making and Markets 


Socialists certainly should recognize the progressive aspect of market co- 
ordination. Marx clearly did: his writings contain passages which are 
almost paeans of praise for the way markets swept away the ties of 
personal dependency characteristic of feudalism, and ample recognition 
of the way markets can facilitate the mutual satisfaction of needs. But, as 
Marx also stressed, markets are not simply instruments of freedom and 
agency for individuals and of co-operation between individuals: even 
idealized markets as envisaged by Nove can in their turn exercise a power 


However, as Sen pones out, although markets do work on a basis of some congruence of intereste, che 
marker mechanten 13 useless for resolving the cmffacts of interom berween buyer and seller on the 
dsscribuoon of the benefits of trade A K. Sen, Reweren, Valor end Devdapment, Orford 184, PP 93-94 
» Hayek also stresses the dynamic benefits of the market mechanmn and rejects Pareto opamalry as a 
framework for evabuattoa 
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over individuals, a power that Marx called the ‘fetishism of commodities’, 
and which appears in popular discourse as ‘market forces’. 


This arises because markets do not simply decentralize decision-making; 
they atomize ıt. For in the fundamental market relation, che cash nexus, 
each decision-making unit is disconnected from other decision-making 
units and is connected only to quantties and prices of goods. (This 
applies whether the decision-maker is a price-taker or a price-maker.) A 
graphic illustration 1s provided by the City dealer who issues buying and 
selling instructions in front of a video display of share prices. But even 
when market institutions do not separate them physically, buyers and 
sellers are nevertheless isolated one from another in the sense that the 
market mechanism as such, the cash nexus, provides no direct informa- 
tion to indrvidal buying and selling units about the intentions and values 
of others. Each has to act separately in ignorance of what others intend to 
do, and must wait for the preferences of others to be revealed by the way 
in which prices and quantities change. Individual units in these circum- 
stances have little basis for estimating beforehand what difference, if any, 
their decisions will make to the overall outcome. (This problem is avoided 
ın much economic reasoning by assuming that the decision-maker is mar- 
ginal—i.e., that the choices each makes have no impact on market out- 
comes.) The significance of individual decisions for the overall outcome 
only becomes apparent after they have been made, when prices, and levels 
of stocks, output and employment change. It is only through the changes 
in prices and quantities produced that the interconnection is made 
between different decision-makers: ‘the relationships between the pro- 
ducers...take on the form of a social relation between products of 
labour’. Compare this with decision-making in a committee or a team, 
where each participant can find out about the intentions and preferences 
of other participants before a decision 1s reached. 


The isolation of the decision-makers means that the question each consid- 
ers is: what should I do to serve my interests best, knowing the current 
price and availability of goods, but not knowing what others intend to do 
and would be prepared to do? The answer is not necessarily the same as 
that which would be given to a rather different question—what should I 
do co serve my interests best, knowing the current price and availability 
of goods, and also knowing what others intend to do and would be 
prepared to do? This is the heart of the ‘isolation paradox’, which has 
provided a basis for the discussion of individuated and collective 
decision-making in contemporary welfare economics.” It arises because 
the choices that each one of us considers appropriate for us are not inde- 
pendent of the choices which others intend to make, when the satisfaction 
yielded by the choice of each depends upon the choices that others have 
made. The market mechanism does not transmit to us direct information 
about intentions, desires and values; it only transmits information about 
the outcomes of decisions taken in the dark. The appropriate sense in 
which the market mechanism can be described as ‘blind’ is that it does 
not lighten our darkness. Marx's theory of commodity fetishism, which to 
economists often seems one of the most opaque concepts he deploys, can 


= Marx, op at, p 164. 
™ See, for mseance, À K. Sen, op cit, mtroducnon and ch 4 


be seen as a dramatic metaphor for the isolation problem—'the definite 
social relation between men themselves which assumes here, for them, the 
fantastic form of a relation between things’.” In markets, decision- 
makers cannot make a direct connection with the wishes, aspirations, and 
values of others. Instead the wishes, aspiranons and values of others 
become translated into market prices and quantities which seem to 
operate with the force of nature, and to which each decision-making unit 
must adjust without any opportunity for collective social reflection and 
discussion which might lead to a different set of choices. Market out- 
comes are thus felt as an external coercive pressure to which individuals 
must adjust; and market procedures offer no channels for decision- 
makers to reconsider their choice before committing themselves to sales 
and purchases, in the light of the aggregate outcome that would be the 
likely consequence of a parucular pattern of choices, nor jointly to con- 
sider with others changes ın objectives. 


This problem is not perceived when :t 1s assumed that there are no inter- 
dependencies between the satisfaction yielded by one person’s choice and 
the choices made by others. Such interdependencies are assumed to be 
unimportant special cases in much economic theory. Environmentalists 
have shown us just how pervasive interdependencies are, but they have 
tended to concentrate on physical interdependencies such as pollution 
and traffic congestion. Paretian welfare economics—the framework 
within which economics students are typically taught to judge the 
strengths and weaknesses of the market mechanism—is willing to con- 
template government intervention in markets to deal with problems like 
pollution. However, it is unable even to recognize another type of inter- 
dependency which arises not because of the absence of markets (the 
reason for interdependencies such as pollution), but because of the 
sequential disequilibrium character of any real-time market process (even 
that of a furures market) in which individuals must take decisions, in 
isolation, at some point in time before the enjoyment of the fruits of those 
decisions. In the gap between the raking of the decision and the enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, many changes may take place because of the intervening 
decisions of others, which affect the pay-off. Such interdependency per- 
vades decisions about the use of labour power and investment decisions, 
but the market mechanism fails to provide a way of expressing this 
interdependency.” 


When there are pervasive interdependencies between decisions taken by 
different people (or groups of people), then even from the point of view of 
self-interest, there are immense advantages to public-spirited decisio0- 
making.” It is self-defeating for each decision-maker to pursue only their 
own self-interest, the immediate pay-off, and not also the repercussions of 
their choices for others and for the viability of institutions. However, the 
market does not facilitate public-spirited decision-making, and indeed 


tends to undermine ıt. 


In market economies decision-makers do not in fact rest content with 


= Marx, op at, p 155. 
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‘atomization’ and the absence of direct information about the intentions 
of others. As Marx noted: “Together with the development of this alien- 
ation, and on the same basis, efforts are made to overcome it insurutions 
emerge whereby each individual can acquire mformation about the 
activity of all others and attempt to adjust his own accordingly, e.g. lists of 
current prices, rates of exchange, interconnections between those active 
1n commerce through the mails, telegraphs etc.’ Trade associations are 
formed; decision-makers swap information about their plans at business 
lunches; markets are surrounded by a whole network of non-market con- 
tacts which are not mediated by money. However, the extent and quality 
of co-operative interchange between enterprises of the kind of infor- 
mation that the cash nexus cannot provide is limited by the search for 
competitive advantage, as at least some advocates of market socialism 
recognize.” Information flows are fragmented; there is a lack of open 
access to information networks; there is waste of resources as information- 
gathering acuvities have to be duplicated in the interests of secrecy. Or, to 
use the modes of expression deployed by Marx in the Grusdrisse, co- 
Operative attempts to overcome the alienation of the market do not, in a 
market economy, transcend that alienation; rather they are limited by it. 
So, market outcomes still impinge as external forces on individuals. 


The Process of Adjustment and the Production and Reproduction 
of Labour Power 


The degree of concern that is felt with regard to market forces depends 
upon beliefs about the ease and stability of adjustment, and about the 
extent to which there are alternatives to the atomized co-ordination which 
markets provide. If it is relatively easy for individuals to adjust their sales 
and purchases in stabilizing fashion in response to changing economic 
conditions and 1f they have open to them a multiplicity of attractive 
options, then there is not so much cause for concern about the coercive 
pressures of the market. 


Advocates of the market tend to beleve that provided the operation of the 
market is not impeded, adjustment is relanvely easy, though they do not 
all base this belief on the same theory. For instance, Walrasian general 
equilibrium theory (the intellectual foundation of neo-classical econom- 
ics) incorporates the comforting assumpton that individuals can adjust 
their plans to produce or consume in response to price signals before they 
actually buy and sell and commit resources to production. Their repeated 
responses to varying price signals reveal their preferences, thus overcom- 
ing the problem of their lack of knowledge of each other's intentions. The 
assumption is that the market behaves as if it were co-ordinated by a 
(costless) auctioneer. When the market opens, the auctioneer calls out a 
set of prices at random, and the parucipants in the market decide what 
they would want to buy and sell at these prices. They pass this informa- 
tion (costlessly) to the auctioneer, who then works out a new set of prices, 
lower for goods in excess supply and higher for those in excess demand. 


5 Marx, Gresdrcoe, NLR/Penguin, Harmoodsworth 1973, p 161 
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Everyone then decides again what they would want to buy and sell, and 
the sequence is continued until a set of prices is reached which clears the 
market, equating demand with supply. Only then do sales and purchases 
actually take place. Thus, the problems associated with sequential 
atomized decision-making are avoided: the aucnoneer co-ordinates the 
decision-making, and actual sales and purchases are simultaneous and 
not sequential. Production only takes place once everyone is aware of 
what the implications of plans will be. The adjustment process thus 
umplied is a fictitious process that takes place outside real time.” 


The Austrian School (Menger, von Mises, Hayek, and their modern fol- 
lowers, such as Lachmann and Kirzner) offer a more robust account in 
which the entrepreneur rather than the auctioneer plays the hero’s role. 
Adjustment is sequential rather than simultaneous, and takes place 
through entrepreneurs’ actions to arbitrate, speculate or innovate. The 
emphasis 1s on the versaulity and flexibility of human beings rather than 
on the constraints that they face. Representatives of this school have a 
tendency to over-generalize from the ease with which merchants may 
switch from buying to selling, or financiers from one industry to another, 
glossing over the difficulnes of turning swords into ploughshares, or 
muners into electronics engineers. Dismissing the static equilibrium con- 
cept which is central to neo-classical economics, they emphasize uncer- 
tainty and change. But the Austrian school sull incorporates the idea of a 
tendency towards equilibrium produced by rivalrous entrepreneurs bid- 
ding up prices when demand 1s greater than supply, and bidding them 
down when supply is greater than demand.” In fact, in the majority of 
markets there are good reasons for prices not to move in market<clearing 
directions. When agents in a particular market are permanently either 
buyers or sellers, rather than switching between the two roles; when buy- 
ers and sellers value continuity in their relations with one another; and 
when shopping is a costly process; then it may be quite rational for 
enterprises not to reduce prices when demand falls, and even to raise 
prices in the face of falling demand.” But, as Lachmann admits, Aus- 
trian economists have failed to provide an account of how prices are 
actually formed or to discuss the relation between price-setters and price- 
takers ın markets. The possibility that rivalry between entrepreneurs 
could produce adjustment failures ıs not considered. 


Neither school sees a need to distinguish labour from other factors of 
production in the adjustment process. Market-led adjustmert implies a 
reduction of most people engaged in production to the status of mere fac- 
tors of production, to be deployed so as to secure the most profitable 
output. It means treating people merely instrumentally, not as ends in 
themselves. The market does not encourage me to relate to others as 
fellow-citizzens, members of the same community, who have a multiplicity 
of goals besides buying products, but only as factors in production 
processes that have produced the goods available to me to buy. I am able 
to buy these goods because I have acquired purchasing power through 


7 Foe a criteal discossson of this concept of adyustment, sce G Duménil sod D Lévy, The Chamucals 
sod the Neo-Clasmcals a Reyoinder to Frenk Hahn’, Combradgs journal of Frese, vol 9 00 4, 1983 
For a comparison of oco-clasmcal and Austrian approaches, sce D Lavoe, Rrsedry and Conrail 
Piesang, Cambridge 1985 
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selling my labour power as a factor in the production of goods for some- 
one else. This 1s what is meant by Marx's claim that in a market economy 
the relationships between the producers take on the form of a social rela- 
tion between things, ‘a relanon which exists apart from and outside the 
producers’. 


Of course, people resist reduction to the same status as robots. They do 
not passively adjust to changes in demand and supply. They try to change 
the parameters in their favour; to acquire and exercise market power; to 
be less at the mercy of market forces. Those with more education, skills, 
resources, connections, organization are more successful, those with least 
bear the brunt of the burdens of adjustment. This resistance is frequently 
deplored by advocates of market co-ordination who argue that the resist- 
ance itself increases the burdens of adjustment; thar 1f only people would 
accept that there is no alternative, the costs would be less. 


The irony is that any economy peopled exclusively by such passive agents 
would be far from successful. For instance, technical progress depends on 
people trying to change parameters, not accepting that there is no alter- 
native; high levels of productivity depend on people exercising imagina- 
tion, initiative and forethought, even on the most routine assembly-line; 
people need to feel some attachment to their occupation, some pride and 
satisfaction in their job, 1f standards of quality are to be high. The class 
answer to this is to allow a privileged part of the workforce—entrepre- 
neurs, Managers, scientific researchers, university lecturers etc.—to exer- 
cise the ininative and imagination; and to require the mass of the workforce to 
be passive adaptors. When they refuse such passivity, the only option 
most of them have in shaping the production process is to be defensive 
obstructors of adjustment. The class answer is obviously not a solution to 
those who are genuinely interested in achieving a socialist society. 


A further irony is that no economy can adjust solely through a market-led 
adjustment process because there are key resources which cannot be fully 
commodified. The most important are labour and the environment 
Although labour power may be bought and sold, it is not fully commodi- 
fied because ıt is not produced as a commodity. Although economic costs 
and benefits do play a role ın decisions to have children, children are not 
generally treated simply as an economic resource, to be discarded if the 
balance of costs and benefits changes. Machines may be scrapped and 
crops burned if they become unprofitable, but except in extreme cases, 
once children have been born they will be treated to some extent as ends 
in themselves, not simply as economic resources, and will be nurtured if 
at all possible. A market economy requires altruistic, collecuve behaviour 
in the household, and a resource allocation pattern that 1s not determined 
wholly in response to price signals.” The patriarchal answer to this is to 
encourage women to be altruistic self-sacrificers for the general house- 
hold good, with therr unpaid labour providing a flexible cushioning 
that permits men to respond to market signals. This answer must be 
firmly rejected by socialists, not because we want to discourage altruis- 
tic, collectrve forms of behaviour, but because we want to encourage 
them in condinons of all-round dependence rather than one-sided 


eN Folbee, ‘Cleaning House- New Perspectrres on Households and Econom Development’, jeornel of 
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dependence.” The adjustment process in a market economy, in which 
there are substantial inequalities within the paid labour process and the 
household, thus depends on those with greater power being able to per- 
suade or coerce those with less to be passive adaptors or altruistic self- 
sacrificers; the self-determination that comes from taking initiatives, so 
much celebrated by the Austrian School, is reserved for the few. 


Micro-Foundations of Macro-Problems 


Besides the behavioural requirements for successful market-led adjust- 
ment, there are also the problems of the quality of the outcome and the 
stability of the sequence. The atomized decision-making of the market 
enables choice to be made between alternative, piecemeal, marginal 
adjustments, but not between alternative states of the world: choice in the 
small does not provide choice in the large. This is parucularly important 
for environmental issues. Hirsch gives the following example: ‘As public 
transport deteriorates, we are given an extra incentive to use our own 
private mode of transport which in turn results in further deterioration 
and a worsened positon of public vis-a-vis private transportation. The 
choice ıs posed at each stage in a dynamic process; there is no choice of 
selection between the states at either end of that process.” The gap 
between micro-rationality and macro-rationality which atomized sequen- 
tial decision-making opens up has particularly important implications for 
the overall stability of market systems; that is, for whether the adjustment 
process will tend to converge on some stable equilibrium or whether it 
will lead to over-shooting, to booms followed by busts, to sudden destruc- 


uve adjustment through crises, to prolonged periods of stagflation. 


Even the most ardent advocates of the market would recognize the exist- 
ence of problems like the pig-cycle.® Many would also recognize prob- 
lems of instability in financial markets, which have played a major role in 
generating the current unsustainable and unrepayable burden of Third 
World debt, and the recent long boom and sudden crash on the world’s 
stock markets. As a postmortem in the Finexcial Times put it, ‘Share price 
falls of 20 per cent in a day make a mockery of academic claims thar stock 
markets are “efficient”. This instability is closely linked to the ways in 
which a sequential atomized decision-making process deals with uncer- 
tainty. The problem is thar the steps which an isolated decision-maker io 
a sequential process takes to limit his or her risks, may increase the risk to 
which the system as a whole is subject. Thus floating interest races, syn- 
dicated loans and cross-default clauses, which were all designed to reduce 
the risks facing any one bank lending to Third World governments, 
increased the risks to which the whole system of bank lending to Third 
World governments was subject.” Similarly, the existence of ‘liquid’ 
stock markets, on which it is possible to trade at any moment at little cost 


x The noseful disiacnon berween all-round and one-ded dependence us made by Marx in The German 
hdeolegy, Loadon 1974, P 35 

2 Hirsch, op ct, p B 
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sugges ther some banc agricukural products should be on the hse of prices subject co coocral 
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per transaction, limits the risks facing mndiidual investors but increases 
the risks to which investment as a whole is subject. It was this factor 
which led Keynes to describe stock markets as ‘casinos’ and to propose 
that they should be inaccessible and expensive. Since he wrote they 
have, of course, become much more accessible and cheaper, which is one 
reason why the speed of the fall in share prices ın the crash of '87 was 
much faster than in the crash of ’29. 


The same problem of systemic risk—resulung from the attempts of atom- 
ized decision-makers, linked only by the cash nexus, each to reduce their 
own risk in isolation—1is also the fundamental source of the macro- 
economic problem of deficient demand in a market economy. In the face 
of an uncertain future, isolated economic units attempt to maintain 
flexibility by holding money, which as generalized purchasing power is 
much more flexible than specific goods and services. This is the feature of 
a capitalist monetary economy which Keynes emphasized as liquidity 
preference. But the very flexibility that the social device of money permits 
to isolated economic units also makes a monetary economy composed of 
such units fundamentally volatile. Because of the flexibility conferred by 
holding money, indtvidual units can quickly change their plans in response 
to a change simply in the stare of expectations. ‘Confidence’ becomes a major 
determinant of the level of investment and capacity utilization. As 
Bhaduri puts it ‘Paradoxically, holding money as an iadividual’s option to 
cope better with uncertainty may fail as a wasl device, by magnifying the 


influences of uncertainty on current economic activities.’ 


This negative aspect is much more likely to predominate ın an economy 
in which money functions not simply as a medium of exchange and a 
store of value, but as capital; that 1s, as money which is held to facilitate 
the acquisition not of goods per ss but of more money. Consider the way in 
which households use money. They exchange one type of good (say, 
labour power) for other types of goods (say food and clothing) by 
exchanging labour power for money, and money for food and clothing. 
The reproduction of this chain of sales and purchases depends to some 
extent on the state of expectations—the household may delay making pur- 
chases and hold on to its money, if it expects prices to fall, for instance. 
But the extent to which a household refrains from purchasing io the 
expectation of future price falls is limited by the fact that needs for food 
and clothing cannot be delayed beyond a certain point. If the larder is 
bare, food has to be bought today, even though next week it may cost less. 


The situation is different for enterprises which are compelled to make 
profit their over-riding goal. They are not (and cannot be) interested in 
goods themselves. For them what matters above all is the money that 
appears in the bottom line of the balance-sheet. (As Henry Ford is 
reported to have said, he was not in the business of making cars, but of 
making money.) This can be expressed in Marx’s concept of the circuit of 
money capital M—C-M?, ın which the point is to exchange not one set of 
goods for another, but one sum of money for an even larger sum of 
money. The reproduction of this circuit is much more lable to be 
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interrupted by liquidity preference than is the chain of sales and pur- 
chases made by households. If an enterprise is not confident of selling its 
output, it makes more sense to hold on to money, rather than use it to buy 
means of production and labour power. No limit is set to its hoarding of 
cash by any need for goods in themselves—-corporations do not need to 
eat. In such circumstances, money is fetishized, acquiring a life of its own. 


Profit-seeking enterprises may hoard cash even if prices of inputs are 
falling—for instance, even tf workers take cuts in money wages, and even 
if this leads to falls in the prices of other inputs. If the fall in prices 
generates expectations of a further fall in prices, then it 18 quite rational to 
continue to hold money and postpone expenditure.” So, no matter how 
flexible prices are and how quickly markets tend to move in a market- 
Clearing direction, in a monetary economy there is no guarantee that Say’s 
Law will hold. There is always a possibility of deficient demand. Mandel 
is quite right to insist that macro-economic problems are rooted in the 
market process. 


The Keynesian Answer: Intervention in Markets 


The Keynesian answer to the gap between micro-rationality and macro- 
rationality is for the state to intervene in markets as buyer, taxer, and 
lender of last resort so as to counteract the possibility of deficient demand 
—for instance, to suppy more liquidity to offset an increase in liquidity 
preference which might otherwise lead to depression. But there are some 
problems inherent in market processes which cannot be overcome so 
simply Intervention in markets changes the current parameters (prices, 
interest rates, exchange rates, tax races, level of demand etc.) that market- 
makers and other decision-makers face, but not the characteristics of the 
market process itself. In particular, it does not change the social isolation 
of decision-makers, so that there remain overwhelming pressures for each 
to pursue their own interests in a myopic fashion, and to circumvent or 
subvert the changes introduced by central authorities.’ Intervention in 
markets tends to be ineffective or extremely costly if agents in the market 
respond solely to piecemeal individual advantage; and yet the socal isola- 
tion imposed by markets makes it difficult for individuals to do anything 
else. Intervention in markets provides no institutions to facilitate collect- 
tve reflection before individual units take decisions. 


This has become particularly apparent in the problem of how to deal with 
stagflation in the advanced industrialized countries. Conventional 
Keynesian fiscal and monetary remedies are unable to deal with a situa- 
tion in which prices and wages are rising while output and employment 
are falling. This has opened the way for ‘monetarist’ policies to confront 
the problem by a combination of deflation and attempts to make markets 
more ‘competitive’, in the sense of more like the markets of Walrasian 
and Austrian theory, with prices falling as demand falls. Such policies 
impose enormous costs in terms of unemployment and wasted resources, 
and are ultimately self-defeating. Most markets fail to behave like those in 
Walrasian and Austrian theory not for lack of competition, but precisely 
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because of the existence of competition. An accessible exposition of this 
point is provided by Okun, who concludes: ‘...the appropriate func- 
tioning of customer markets and career labour markets requires a 
marked departure from the price flexibility of the competitive model. 
Customers and suppliers, employees and firms develop methods of reduc- 
ing price vartation that help to perpetuate relations and minimize trans- 
action costs over the long run.’ At the micro-level, there are good 
feasons for firms to raise wages and pass on increased costs in price 
1ocreases while reducing output and employment. By doing so, they may 
be better able to maintain the co-operation and loyalty of their customers 
and workforce than by cutting wages and prices. 


The policy conclusion commonly drawn from this type of reasoning is the 
need for Keynesian monetary and fiscal policy to be supplemented by 
some kind of incomes policy which will restrain firms from raising wages, 
and thus make it possible for conventional Keynesian policies to maintain 
a higher level of demand without running into the problem of inflation. 
However, this penalizes households in relation to enterprises if there 1s no 
complementary mechanism restraining prices. Recognizing this, some 
advocates of incomes policies also advocate price controls. But if the 
process of setting prices is left in the hands of enterprises, there still 
remains a fundamental imbalance: households cannot monitor price for- 
mation in a way that enables them to enforce restraint on enterprises in 
the same way that enterprises can monitor wage formation and enforce a 
wage restraint programme upon workers.*° Moreover, the vital know- 
ledge of unit costs and profit margins remains in the hands of enterprises, 
and without this Price Commissions have no teeth, and the implementa- 
tion of price guidelines cannot be effectively monitored. This imbalance 
could only be removed by socializing the price formation process, making 
ıt transparent to households by making information on unit costs and 
profit margins public. Capitalist enterprises will always resist this, 
because secrecy gives them a competitive advantage and private owner- 
ship implies the right to withhold information. State-owned enterprises 
will also resist such disclosure if they are enjoined to focus their efforts on 
maximizing their own surpluses, and to relate to other enterprises, and to 
households, primarily through the market. It is not surprising that price 
formation is such an explosive issue in the marketization of socialism. 


Thus, Keynesian policies of intervention in markets, of fiscal and 
monetary policy supplemented by incomes policies and price guidelines, 
cannot be relied on to overcome the macro-economic problems which are 
rooted in market processes. It is no use saying we will use the market to 
solve micro-level resource allocation problems and use Keynesian policies 
to overcome macro-level problems because the two sets of problems are 
1otimately related. The market as an institution will tend to undermine 
the successful implementation of Keynesian policies. 


‘There Is No Third Way’ 
Nove does recognize many of these drawbacks of the market, but is 
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convinced that we shall have to accept them because the market is the 
only alternative to bureaucracy. Co-ordination can take place only 
through a cash nexus or a rules nexus, or some combination of the two. 
However, a number of people have argued thar another kind of nexus 
does exist and plays a vital role in economic co-ordination. For instance, 
Dietrich,” rejecting the plans/merket dichotomy, argues that both plan- 

ning mechanisms and price mechanisms , require for their operation a 
third kind of nexus, which he calls ‘informal relanonships’. He suggests 
that any kind of planning system, whether in private or public sector, 

cannot rely simply on its codified procedures. The bounded rationality of 
decision-makers means that informal relationships between them are 
necessary for the system to work: in support he cites studies of the inter- 
nal operations of multinational corporations and of administrative sys- 
tems. Similarly, withio markets, the cash nexus is supplemented by informal 
relationships, the rationale for which is that independent decisions need 
not lead to optimal outcomes when economic units are interdependent. 
Okun® refers to such informal relationships as an ‘invisible handshake’, 
in contrast to the ‘invisible hand” of the market. The ‘invisible handshake’ 
igs seen as an implicit contract or a moral commitment which helps to 
cement continuity in relanons between buyers and sellers. Hannah, 
reviewing a book on business history, writes: ‘Much in current develop- 
ments in the analysis of economic success implies that neither Adam 
Smith's “invisible hand” of the market nor Alfred Chandler's “visible 
hand” of bureaucratic hierarchies can explain it. Rather, a “third hand” 
of networks and interrelationships—sometimes based on trust and reci- 
procity alone, and sometimes on webs of more easily observed and 
measured connections—appears to be an important component.’* 
Much of the literature on the economic success of Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan makes a similar point: a nexus of trust, goodwill and reciprocity 
has played a vital role in national economic development.“ 


Mandel’s Third Way 


Mandel also refers to such a nexus: he calls it ‘objective informal co- 
operation’ and stresses the value of continuity in buyer—seller relations, in 
a similar fashion to Okun. However, Mandel goes beyond simply regis- 
tering the existence of this third nexus; he argues that it is replacing the 
cash nexus and making prices economically irrelevant I shall argue that 
this is not the case, but I share with Mandel, and the others mentioned 
above, the view that there ts a third kind of co-ordinating nexus. The 
problem is not the absence of a third way; the problem is how to institu- 
tionalize it; and how to ensure that the co-operation is freely given, genuinely 
a product of trust and goodwill. In capitalist economies ‘invisible hand- 
shake’ may frequendy be a misnomer for ‘invisible arm twist’. 


Mandel sees the problems of the market mechanism as stemming from 
the fact that it cannot achieve an ex ante equilibrium of supply and 
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demand before resources are actually committed to production. He con- 
siders it essential that the balancing out of consumer preferences and 
resource allocanon should occur before production starts. The value of 
planoing, in his eyes, is that it can achieve this goal, so that mismarches 
between supply and demand cannot occur. In effect, the planning system 
would play the same role as the Walrasian auctioneer. Like many other 
socialist economists, Mandel is implicitly accepting the neo-classical stan- 
dard of general equilibrium as the goal against which to judge a socialist 
economy.** 


It 1s this way of posing the task that generates the enormous information 
requirements and the huge bunching of decision-making that have 
figured largely in the critique of socialist planning.*’ An ‘ex ante equilib- 
rium’ approach to the task of co-ordinating a socialist economy means 
that information about production possibilities and demand for all types 
of goods has to be assembled and processed in a short period of plan 
preparation before resources are allocated and production takes place. 
This problem of stmaltexsous processing of vast amounts of information 1s 
at the heart of the argument that the existence of computers does not 
lessen the information problem. One advantage of market systems com- 
pared with central planning ts not so much that they generate information 
at lower cost, but that they permit a relative autonomy of decisions, so 
that only a fraction of information about production possibilities and 
demand needs to be processed*at any one time, in any one place. 


Given this objective, Mandel’s principal concern is to diminish bureauc- 
racy and decentralize resource allocanon. This would be done in two 
ways. Responsibility for determining the plan framework—the propor- 
tion of GNP to be devoted to each of twenty or thirty key sectors of 
production, the rate of growth, the volume of resources for ‘non-essential’ 
sectors, income differenuals etc.—would rest with annual congresses of 
delegates from workers’ and popular councils. Planners would still be 
required to draw up a more detailed plan based on this framework, utiliz- 
ing input—output tables, indicating the resources available for each sepa- 
rate branch of production. But then the allocation of resources within 
each branch of production would be undertaken by self-managing bodies, 

such as congresses of workers’ councils in that industry. The detailed 
product mux would flow from previous consultations between workers’ 

councils and consumer conferences democratically elected by the mass of 
citizens, The bureaucracy of central Ministries for each sector of produc- 
tion would be largely eliminated. 


The role of money and buying and selling would be reduced to a mini- 
mum; Mandel’s goal is a withering away of money and buying and sell- 
ing. This would be achieved by direct free distribution of goods required 
to satisfy basic needs: ‘it will be quite possible to reduce the role of money 
in the economy as a whole, as non-priced goods and services become 
more numerous than goods and services bought.’ Thus, Mandel’s 
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alternative envisages not some different process of price determination, 
bur the abolition of prices. Echoing Engels, he writes, ‘The simplest—as 
well as the most democratic—way of adapting material resources to social 
wants 1s not to interpose the medium of money between the two, but to 
find out people’s needs just by asking them what they are "49 


However, 1f prices really are abolished, it will be impossible to carry out 
the first stage of determining the plan framework. Shares of GNP are only 
possible as a starting point 1f there is a way of aggregating resources into 
a single measure. GNP is ın fact calculated by using prices. Mandel does 
not make ıt clear whether he would allow ‘shadow’ prices to be used for 
this purpose; but his starting point certainly requires the use of prices of 
some sort 


Provision is made for some choice by households: “Various models—for 
example, different fashions in shoes—would be submitted to them, which 
the consumers could test and criticize and replace by others. Showrooms 
aod publicity sheets would be the main instruments of that testing. The 
latter could play the role of a ‘referendum’—a consumer, having the right 
to receive six pairs of footwear a year, would cross six samples in a sheet 
containing a hundred or two hundred options. The model mix would then be 
determined by the outcome of such a referendum, with post-production 
corrective mechanisms reflecting subsequent consumer criticisms.’” 


Clearly households in this society would have to do a great deal of forward 
planning, and it is not clear how households would cope with unexpected 
needs. Once their basic items have been ordered for the plan period, what 
happens if the size and composition of households change unexpectedly 
(for instance through births and deaths) or needs change because of sick- 
ness or change of work or change of locanon? Mandel also fails to make 
clear what the ‘corrective mechanisms’ would be and how they would 
operate. This is ın line with the producuonisr bias of his vision. Mandel is 
more concerned with what he calls the ‘despotism’ of consumers over pro- 
ducers, than with the need to ensure that production generates efficiently 
the appropriate mix of quality goods and services at the right times. In his 
view, ‘the average citizens of an advanced industrial country are not only 
and not even mainly... consumers. They are still first of all producers. 
They still spend an average of at least nine to ten hours a day, five days 
a week, working and travelling to and from work. If most people sleep 
eight hours a night, that leaves six hours for consumption, recreation, 
repose, sexual relations, social intercourse, all taken together.’™ It is 
obvious from this that Mandel's ‘average citizen’ 1s in fact an adult male 
—there ıs no mention of unpaid work in the household, no conception of 
consumption as requiring a household production process. Even for the 
adult male Mandel’s argument is hollow: it is little consolation to a man 
who works ın a car factory and whose car breaks down, through defects 
in its manufacture, to tell him that first and foremost he is a car producer 
not a car consumer. The trouble is that Mandel has the same abstracted 
view of consumption as something done by ‘the consumer’ as does the 
adverusing execute. We are all users of products and services; most of 
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us (except when infants or when sick) dre also producers of them. The 
inevitable tension between our needs as users and our needs as producers 
cannot be resolved by asserting that we are ‘first of all’ producers. More- 
over, ıt is not even true that we all think of ourselves as ‘first of all’ 
producers: many women see themselves as wives and mothers with 
responsibility for household management as well as workers, and many 
women are sof in the paid workforce at all for significant periods of their 
adult lives In the context of a very unequal distribution of household 
tasks between women and men, failures on the part of production units to 
supply appropriate quality-goods create special burdens for women. The 
adverse effects Mandel sees as stemming from ‘consumer freedom’, such 
as unemployment, speed-up, health hazards, ‘the authoritarian discipline 
of production squads’, do not arise from consumer choice per s but 
depend on the overall conditions 1n which choice is exercised. 


It is unclear how the congress of workers’ councils in each industry would 
decide the allocation of resources between enterprises. These congresses 
would ın fact have to perform much the same task as Ministries have 
done in the USSR, and would face much the same problems. Mandel tends 
to gloss over these problems through his invocation of ‘self-managing 
bodies’-—for instance, his statement that a ‘self-managing workforce would 
have no interest ın hiding the facts’. But a particular self-managing unit weald 
have an interest in hiding the facts from the congress of workers’ councils 
if by so doing it could obtain a reduced workload or an increased input 
allocation. Self-management would mean that the entire workforce of an 
enterprise, and not just its managers, would stand to gain from disinfor- 
mation. Self-management in itself would not overcome divisions between 
different self-managing groups. Mandel provides very little discussion of 
how self-managing bodies would be organized: ‘self-management’ func- 
tions rather as a dens ex machina to displace ‘bureaucracy’. 


An Economy of Repetition 


The tasks of ‘articulated self-management’ are oversimplified because 
little allowance is made for the unexpected in Mandel’s economy. The 
stress is on routinized, almost automatic processes: “That is how most 
business 1s conducted today in capitalist—and “socialist” —countries: 
based on habit, custom, routine and the natural co-operation that grows 
from mutual knowledge and foreseeable results.” This assumption of an 
economy of repetition almost dissolves the co-ordination problem. It is a 
key assumption supporting Mandel’s emphasis on the achievement of e 
anis equilibrium end his belief that money and prices can and should be 
eluminated from a major role in the co-ordination process. The assump- 
tion of an economy which does not require adjustment processes is but- 
tressed by an over-simplified view of needs. Mandel proceeds from the 
widely accepted view that there ıs a hierarchy of needs to the assumption 
that the mixture of goods which satisfies people's needs can be known to 
planners in advance and is independent of prices. Bur the fact that needs 
for food, drink, clothing and shelter are fundamental does not tell us what 
kinds of food, drink, clothing and shelter people want. Mandel thinks we 
can rely for this necessary detail on extrapolation of current patterns of 
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sales of food, drink, clothing and shelter. But these patterns are deter- 
mined by relative prices and income distribution (and by the power rela- 
tions underlying these) as well as by needs. With changed relative prices 
and changed income distribution the pattern of consumption could 
change considerably. People do not decide how much to buy, even of 
bread, irrespective of the price of bread. Mandel considers thar prices are 
not important in determining what people buy because he misunder- 
stands the significance of ‘fix-price’ markets, and of the failure of con- 
sumers to respond to small changes in prices. These phenomena do not 
mean that resource allocation is not guided by prices; rather they mean 
that firms compare the costs of making frequent price changes with the 
benefits, and only change list prices when production costs move beyond 
a certain limit; the prices they do charge are constrained by consumer 
demand. Similarly, consumers compare the costs and the benefits of 
searching for lower-cost goods. Because of transaction costs in situations 
of limited information, and because buyers and sellers value continuity, 
prices in most markets are not fully flexible, and production is guided by 
quantity signals in the short run. But this does not mean that prices are 
redundant. For prices are an important determinant of profitability; and 
profitability guides investment decisions. Even in the short run, the phe- 
nomena that Mandel notes are indicators, not that prices do not matter, 
but that for most transactions, price serms are what matter. If an enter- 
prise tried to increase profits by charging a lot more than the ‘normal’ 
price, ıt would soon lose customers. In keeping with his assumption of a 
static economy, Mandel implicitly assumes stability of relarive price 
norms excepting in conditions of economic catastrophe. This ignores the 
effects of technical change: thirty years ego in Europe the relative price of 
TV sets was high and they were luxuries. Today, in relanve terms, their 
price is much lower; and a TV set 1s widely regarded as a basic need, both in 
popular opinion and in the metrics of poverty used by social researchers. 


Mandel asserts that ‘ic is much less costly and more reasonable to satisfy 
basic needs, not through the indirect road of allocation by money on the 
market, but through direct distribution—or redistribution—of the total 
resources available for them.’™ But it is noticeable that his examples are 
all of extreme circumstances—Pioochet’s Chile, famine tn the Sahel, epi- 
demics in Bangladesh. Of course, we would all agree thar the most effec- 
tive policy in such circumstances is direct distribution of food without 
payment. But are the measures required for disaster relief in condiuons 
of highly unequal income distribution and private ownership of major 
resources really the same as those required to run a socialist economy in 
which major resources are socially owned and income distribution is 
relatively equal? Mandel fails to distinguish between the effects of capital- 
ism and the effects of the price mechanism. 


There is a case for the non-price distribution of certain goods—for 
instance, health and education—but this arises from certain characteris- 
tics of these particular goods. It is not the fact thar they satisfy basic needs 
which is significant but particular kinds of interdependencies in their 
production and use. Mandel does not rest his case on such arguments: 
rather the elimination of prices and money is seen as desirable in itself. 
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This leads to some strange suggestions—such that a social dividend 
should take the form of ‘a specific extension of free vacation and travel 
for all (if that were the majority option).’* This is not much of a 
dividend for the minority who prefer to stay at home. Why not a social 
dividend in money form so that each could spend ıt according to their 
own preferences? 


The crucial point about money and prices 1s that they enable us to 
consider alternatives, from deciding what percentage of national product 
to devote to health services to deciding which goods to acquire to satisfy 
our individual needs. Prices are not the only piece of information 
required to make choices between alternatives, but they are an indispen- 
sable piece of information for that. 


Mandel’s aversion to money and prices perhaps stems from the belief that 
money and prices are in some sense irredeemably capitalist forms. This is 
certainly the view of the Austrians, and 1s the basis for their belief in the 
impossibility of a well-funcuoning socialist economy. The view expressed 
by Lavoie that ‘A price is a reflecnon of what is to Marx a contradiction 
of capitalism. It is both the organizing and rationalizing guide for 
production decisions and at the same time a reflection of the antagonistic 
social relanons among buyers and sellers’ would probably be shared by 
Mandel, and other anti-price Marxists. But the conclusion that I draw is 
not that prices and socialism are incompanble, but that the social rela- 
tions between buyers and sellers must be changed so that they are so 
antagonistic; the price formation process must be a public process, not 
one controlled by enterprises; and information must be shared, with the 
nexus of trust, reciprocity and goodwill setting the limits within which the 
market operates, rather than being subordinate to the market. 


U. Socializing the Market 


It is much easier to criticize the ideas of others than to produce a viable 
alternative. The second part of this essay will on the whole be much more 
tentative than the first and will certainly be shorter. J am fairly confident 
about my starting point for this exploration of an alternative to both 
Nove's dual economy and Mandel’s priceless economy, but many of the 
details represent my current stage of thinking rather than unshakeable 
convictions. My ıdeas have undergone considerable modification since 
the first draft, and will doubtless pass through further changes.” 


The Production and Reproduction of Labour Power 


Most discussion of socialist economic organization begins from forms of 
ownership of enterprises, but ownership is only important insofar as it 
has implicanons for the conditions of production and reproduction of 
labour power. In a capitalist economy labour power 1s separated from the 
means of subsistence, and the process of production and reproduction of 
labour power is a dependent variable, shaped by the accumulation pro- 
cess. The fundamental antagonism between buyer and seller is that 
between households as sellers of labour power and enterprises as buyers 
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of labour power. This has to be changed, so that the process of produc- 
tion and reproduction of labour power is the independent variable to 
which the accumulation process accommodates. 


To achieve this, households need to have access to a basic income without 
being forced to sell labour power to outside enterprises even when these 
are publicly owned. Their survival, at a basic but decent standard, should 
be independendy guaranteed. They are then able to exercise genuine 
choice about selling their labour power to enterprises, rather than being 
impelled to sell by necessity. The precise way in which this may be 
achieved depends on the structure of the economy and the level of devel- 
opment: it will not be the same for a poor agrarian economy as for a 
richer industrialized economy. In all cases collective, public provision of 
health, education, water and sanitation services, free of charge, is likely to 
be appropriate In a poor agrarian economy the access of households to 
land is likely to be 2 key factor; in a richer industrialized economy, collec- 
uve public provision of a money income is more appropriate. Following 
the example of Nove and Mandel, I shall concentrate in more detailed 
examples on the case of a richer industrialized economy, but I shall try to 
formulate the basic ideas so as to be applicable to all types of economy. 


In an industrial economy the foundation for household choice and free- 
dom would be two-fold: the provision, free of charge of basic services, 
such as health and education, water and sanitation, and the provision to 
every citizen, in their own right, of a minimum money income to cover 
purchase of sufficient food, clothing, shelter and household goods for a 
very basic living standard (lentils not steak? mass-produced, not designer 
jeans? coconut matting, not pure wool carpets?) 


The reason for free provision of services like health and education arises 
from particular characteristics of these services (interdependencies and 
externalities), not because they are ‘basic’. A case could be made for free 
provision of other services, like urban transport, on similar grounds. But 
since practically all socialists are in agreement on these issues I shall not 
explore them in more detail. I shall, however, add to the list free provi- 
sion of access to information networks: print, telephones, photocopiers, 
fax machines, computers etc. As will become apparent later, a necessary 
condition for socializing the market is equal and easy access to informa- 
tion. Pooling and sharing information 1s essential for the development of 
relations of goodwill, trust and reciprocity. This does not imply equip- 
ping every household with its own personal computer, modem, telephone 
and sarellite dish; but it does imply ensuring that every household has 
access to such equipment in the same way as to schools and hospitals. 


These freely provided services would need to be organized in such a way 
as to respond to household needs, and not simply the needs of their 
producers. This would require the establishment of forms of accountabil- 
ity to households, represented through users’ organizations. Such forms 
of accountability exist in very embryonic form in some western European 
countries (for example, Community Health Councils in Britain) but they 
lack real power. 


The other elements of basic income would sot be provided free, for all 
che reasons advanced in discussing Mandel’s proposals, but would be 
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provided as a sum of money. There is a growing literature on the place of 
universal grants in the construction of socialism® which I shall not com- 
ment on in any detail here. One obvious question is: if everyone gets a 
grant income which frees them from the necessity of selling their labour 
power to enterprises, what is there to ensure that the goods on which to 
spend the grant will be produced? One answer 1s that most people will 
want to buy more than the grant allows (steak and wine sometimes 
instead of lentils and water) and will therefore be happy to sell their 
labour power to acquire a higher income. Another answer is that people 
will use the money to buy their own means of production and set up 
household enterprises or jotn with other households to form co-operatives. 
A further answer is thar people will be sufficiently public-spirited to 
realize that they must contribute to production 1f the grant 1s to have any 
real purchasing power: but this is open to the ‘free-rider’ objection that 
some will be public-spirited but others won't. Clearly a great deal 
depends on the context in which this grant is made: advocacy of universal 
grants as an essential feature of « socialist economy does not in my view 
entail support for replacing welfare stare capitalism, including legislation 
to protect employees’ rights, with un:versal-grant capitalism.” The uni- 
versal grant has to be taken as part of a package of social arrangements, 
of which the abolition of capital is a vital precondition. 


I-have one suggestion to tackle the ‘free-rider’ problem which also has the 
advantage of contributing to the socialization of the unpaid work 
required for the production and reproduction of labour power. The sug- 
gestion is that alongside the right to a grant should be the duty, on the 
part of able-bodied adults, of undertaking some unpaid household work 
of caring and providing for those who are unable to take care of them- 
selves. Persons already undertaking care of a young or old or sick or 
handicapped person would be exempt. Everyone else would have to 
undertake some kind of unpaid community service; for instance, attend- 
ing upon a handicapped child while that child’s carer had ame off for 
some other acuvity—leisure or work. The socialization of household and 
other unpaid domestic duties has always been a goal of socialist feminists. 

But there has perhaps been too much of a tendency to see this ın terms of 
taking such activities out of the household—nurseries, old people's 

homes, mental hospitals, communal dining rooms and laundries. These 
arrangements have a role to play, but they take too negative a view of the 
benefits of personal privacy, of a room of one’s own, of community care 

Rather than simply aiming to reduce the scope of life within the house- 
hold, I would suggest aiming at social recognition of the contribution to 
the work of caring for others in the household. The arrangement I pro- 
pose could also be used for transforming the sexual division of labour in 
such work. Men could be trained to acquire more of the skills of caring 
that women typically exercise. The fact that all cinzens, including child- 
ren, would get a grant in their own right, would also do much to weaken 
the dependence of women and children on men. 


Another worry concerns the real purchasing power of the grant. The real 
standard of living which such a grant can buy depends on prices, and will 
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be eroded by inflation. Fhe value of a money income as opposed to one in 
kind therefore depends very much on the process by which prices are set. 
There is thus a direct link between reliance on monetary grants—rather 
than what Mandel calls ‘direct distribution’ of basic goods—and the 
socialization of the market mechanism. 


The majority of households will not only be buyers, they will also be 
sellers, at least at some stage in their life cycle. Some will choose to set up 
household enterprises or. to join with other households in forming co- 
operatives owned by household members, and will be sellers of their 
products. These activities are likely to be small scale. The majority of 
households are likely to have members employed, at some stage or other 
in their life cycle, 1n larger-scale publicly owned enterprises, selling their 
labour power for a wage. Removal of the necessity to do this removes the 
basic cause of antagonism between buyers and sellers of labour power. 
But nevertheless, vital issues still remain about the organization of work 
within enterprises, the reallocation of labour as economic conditions 
change, and the determination of wages. Making labour power the 
independent variable means that labour power should not be created 
simply as a resource on a par with machines and raw materials, even 
though ın the account books of the enterprise both are represented by 
sums of money. 


Worker-managed Public Enterprises 


This implies that public enterprises should be worker-managed; that 
there should be a ‘right to work’ for those who are employees of public 
enterprises; and that basic wages should be determined through a ‘social- 
ized’ labour market. Worker-management means that the total labour 
costs of an enterprise will generally not be treated simply as a cost to be 
minimized. This may lead to fears about ‘inefficiency’ and lack of innova- 
tion. But there is no reason why a worker-managed enterprise should not 
be concerned to reduce labour costs per unit of output through better 
organization of production, taking some productivity gains either in 
extra leisure or extra income. What a worker-managed enterprise will be 
better placed to resist are attempts to reduce labour costs per unit of out- 
put through increasing the intensity of labour, through cutting corners on 
health and safety, and through unemployment. These last three measures 
may appear to improve efficiency as indicated by profitability, but ic is a 
one-sided efficiency which, while 1t may improve the satisfaction of the 
needs of households as buyers, worsens the satisfaction of the needs of 
households as sellers of labour power. 


Workers in worker-managed public enterprises would not have the same 
degree of control as in co-operatives since there would be certain restric- 
tions on the disposal and utilization of their assets. In centrally planned 
economies such restrictions have been enforced by a formidable central 
bureaucracy of Ministries of the various industrial sectors. Readers of 
NLR will not need persuading that these have to go. I propose thar instead 
there be an office of Regulator of Public Enterprises whose job is not 
to set output targets and allocate inputs to public enterprises, bur to 
enforce certain democratically agreed norms for the utilization of public 
assets; for instance, to prevent the employees of a public enterprise from 
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appropriating ics assets for themselves or their associates. The Regulator 
of Public Enterprises would exercise property rights over the enterprises 
on behalf of the community, while enterprise employees would be limited 
to use rights. There would be no capital markets with take-over bids and 
bankruptcies. Reconstruction of enterprises would be the responsibility 
of the Regulator. In return for this limitation on their rights, employees of 
public enterprises would have a considerable part of their income paid as 
a fixed wage, rather than simply a share of the enterprise's surplus, but 
there could be fluctuating producuvity bonuses linked to individual, team 
and enterprise performance Enterprises would buy their materials and 
equipment and sell their output in ‘socialized’ markets, with the excep- 
tion of those providing free services. They would have to operate within a 
framework of tough environmental, health and safety and consumer 
protection regulations enforced by well-resourced inspectorates. They 
would normally be expected to be self-financing, except those providing 
free services, which would be financed from taxation. 


New entrants would be encouraged. Teams of workers could apply to the 
Regulator for permission to set up a new public enterprise, and to be allo- 
cated public funds (for which interest would be charged) to do this. In 
some industries it might be appropriate to have a system whereby wams 
of workers could submit tenders to the Regulator co run public facilities 
for a given period. There would be scope for a variety of forms of public 
control and decentralized initiative.” 


Obviously, situations would arise in which an enterprise was not able to 
pay its way and would need to be reconstructed. Ar this point the Regulator 
of Public Enterprises would be called in. No one would be made redundant. 
Instead, the Regulator would help formulate plans for the redeployment 
of employees to comparable jobs in other enterprises or to retraining, and 
then to new jobs. Employees would have well-defined rights in relation to 
this process, and would be able to take legal action to enforce them. The 
Regulator of Public Enterprises would provide transitional finance; and 
would also have rights to withhold finance in circumstances where 
workers were seeking feather-bedding rather than restructuring. 


I am aware that I have said nothing about the internal procedures neces- 
sary to secure genuine worker-management. To the extent that there are 
large differences in the skills of different employees, and the scope of their 
jobs, it will be impossible for all to play an equal role. It is important to 
try to redress the disadvantage of those with lesser skills and jobs of 
restricted scope. An open information system, accessible to all employees, 
1s essential. But ability to make sense of the information also matters, and 
openness alone will not guarantee thar. So different groups of workers 
must be able to call on representanves of their own choice (which could 
be provided through trade unions) if they need help in formulating policy 
and in exercising their rights during restructuring. Neither will openness 
suffice if there is an unstable environment, requiring lots of discretionary 
powers in che hands ofa few decision-makers. The possibilities for egalitarian 
forms of worker-management thus have implications for and depend on 
relationships between enterprises. It is not possible to have have e fully open 
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information system within an enterprise and to keep secrets from other 
enterprises. A fully open information system between enterprises is, how- 
ever, a key feature of socialized markets; and so are long-term links between 
buyers and sellers, which help to stabilize an enterprise's environment. 
Socialized markets, then, would be much more compatible with industrial 
democracy than are markets organized by enterprises. 


Socialized Markets 


Let me first set out some general characteristics of socialized markets. I 
will then consider 1n more detail how these might work for labour power, 
for producer goods (1.e. goods bought and sold between enterprises) and 
for consumer goods. A socialized market is one in which the market is 
made by public bodies, which are financed out of faxation of enterprises 
and households, rather than out of sales. It is also one in which the ‘invis- 
ible handshakes’, the relations of good will and reciprocity, which market 
economies have found it necessary to construct at least to some degree, 
are made into public information networks with open access rather than 
‘charmed circles’ or ‘gentlemen’s clubs’ which exclude ‘outsiders’. Such 
networks would have secretariats financed by taxation, rather than by sale 
of their services. 


The point of having public market-makers (let us call them Price and 
Wage Commissions) is to overcome the barriers to interchange of 
information which exist when markets are made privately. The Austrian 
school has always celebrated the extent to which markets generate infor- 
mation, but has not emphasized the way in which markets fragment 
information. Profit-seeking enterprises linked by the cash nexus have an 
incentive to conceal information about their producuvity, costs of pro- 
duction and innovations. An advantage of the market 1s the way that it 
permuts the dispersal of initiative; but a disadvantage is the way that it 
creates barriers to the sharing of information. A socialized market per- 
mits the dispersal of initiative, which is an essential feature of a society 
which liberates people, but creates new channels and incentives for indi- 
vidual initiatives to serve the common good. 


This would require three kinds of activity to be undertaken by Price and 
Wage Commissions. First of all, Price and Wage Commissions would 
provide physical facilities for the interchange of information about terms 
of sales and purchases between enterprises, and between enterprises and 
households. The nature of these physical facilities must depend on the 
level of economic development. In a poor agrarian economy, the con- 
struction of marketplaces would be the first step. In an industrialized 
economy with access to microcomputers, an electronic marketplace 
would be possible. Electronic marketplaces are growing up, ın frag- 
mented fashion, in capitalist industrialized economies. A publicly pro- 
vided electronic marketplace would have the enormous advantage of 
standardization—at the moment, the development of capitalist electronic 
marketplaces is hampered by incompatibility between different kinds of 
proprietary equipment. There are large economies of scale in information 
gathering and processing which an integrated, publicly provided, electronic 
marketplace could take advantage of to lower transaction costs. This would 
give enterprises and households a positive incentive to use the publicly 
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provided market: it would be cheaper to do so than to undertake their own, 
fragmented, search for information about terms of sales and purchases. 


What kind of information should be gathered and pooled by Price and 
Wage Commissions? It would need to go beyond information about 
prices per unit. Part of the point of having a socialized market 1s to make 
the price formation process transparent, subject to public checks. In 
industrialized market economies most enterprises form their prices by 
adding a mark-up to unit costs, but the costs and the mark-up are not 
disclosed. The Price Commission would require information on unit costs 
so that the public could evaluate the relation between costs and prices. 
Would this mean extra costs for each enterprise in generating such infor- 
mation? Not 1f enterprises already generated such information for their 
own internal management purposes. Cost accounting is in fact a basic 
management tool of enterprises in capitalist economics. The difference 
would be not an obligation to generate new information, but an obliga- 
tion to disclose informanon generally kept secret. So the second task 
would be to enforce informanon disclosure on the basis of standardized 
accounting conventions, as a precondition for entry into the publicly 
provided marketplace. 


A third activity would be to guide the formation of prices and wages. It is 
of course impossible for Price and Wage Commissions themselves to 
police every deal and centrally to control all prices and wages. There is 
always the possibility of unofficial ‘grey’ or ‘black’ transactions outside 
central control. However, Price and Wage Commissions can generate 
price and wage norms, and can supply the information to enable buyers 
and sellers themselves to ‘police’ prices and wages in a decentralized way. 
Taxation and contract compliance laws can also be used to encourage 
adherence to the norms and to penalize departures. Prices and wages 
offered in any particular transaction can be compared with the norms. If 
both buyers and seller wished, for a particular transaction, to depart from 
the norm (to secure quicker delivery, or a varianon in quality for 
instance) then they would be able to do so. But they would also have the 
possibility of objecting to departures from the norm and requesting an 
investigation by the relevant Commussion. If many buyers and sellers are 
agreeing to depart from the norm, that may suggest that the norm needs 
to be revised. In the short run, however, industrialized, decentralized 
economies tend to experience price stickiness, with quantity adjustment 
(through lengthening or shortening order books, falling or rising inven- 
tories, and changes in product mix) playing the major role. In the longer 
run, price adjustment becomes important because of the influence of 
prices in investment appraisal. Because of price stickiness, the Commis- 
sion sometimes may need to anticipate rather than follow the course of 
transactions, and to change price norms before prices in recorded transac- 
tions have changed appreciably. For this purpose it will require nforma- 
tion from the networks about the movements 1n inventories and capacity 
utilization. Norms need to be formed interactively on the basis of 
information from buyers and sellers, not imposed centrally, irrespective 
of the requirements of buyers and sellers.° An advanced economy can 
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link the electronic marketplace to the electronic payments system. A 
publicly provided electronic system for settlement of deals will record the 
terms of all transactions made, and this information can be processed to 
reveal departures from the norm. Again, the lower transactions costs of a 
publicly provided settlement system will give buyers and sellers an incen- 
tive to use it. Electronic, ‘cashless’ settlement systems are in the process of 
being developed in capitalist industrialized countries, but as with the elec- 
tronic marketplace, are held back by lack of agreement on technical stan- 
dards and high start-up costs. 


Public market-makers need to be complemented by publicly organized 
networks of buyers and sellers sharing some common interest to promote 
the direct interchange of information about such chings as the specifica- 
tions of goods and production processes, and about investment plans. 
Such information networks® would differ from bureaucracies, with their 
hierarchies of power and rules nexus; and also from markets in which 
relanonships are discontinuous and mediated by the cash nexus. They 
would differ from the informal networks of subcontracting between enter- 
prises, because they would be provided with secretariats publicly funded 
from taxation to facilitare information exchange; and there would be 
open access to every social unit meeting some publicly specified set of 
criteria. The focus of information networks would not be prices and 
costs, but quantities and characteristics of goods and production proces- 
ses. It would be open to anyone to construct voluntary networks; but 
voluntary efforts would be complemented by public networks whose co- 
ordinators would have powers to require disclosure of information. Buyer— 
seller networks would enable some of the interdependencies of decision- 
makers to be manifested before decisions are taken; so that individual units 
could make their decisions in a more public-spirited way, considering the 
implications of their decisions for others, as well as for themselves. 


Network co-ordinators, like Price and Wage Commissions, would have 
three kinds of function: facilitation of information exchange; enforcement 
of information disclosure; and an interactive role, in this case in the 
design and specification of goods and production processes. There would 
need to be a variety of networks: for instance, an energy network, a trans- 
port network, a skills network, a consumer goods network. The informa- 
tion that buyer/seller networks would focus on would be current and 
planned inventories, capacities, designs and specifications. Again, this 
does not require enterprises to generate information that adds to their 
costs, but rather to share information which they ın any case need for 
their own internal purposes. For instance, in industrialized capitalist 
economies, information on levels of inventories is becoming of prime 
importance with moves to ‘just-in-time’ systems of inventory controls 
Electronic technology has made it much easier and cheaper to monitor the 
level of inventories. 


Buyer—seller networks would form the basis for a decentralized social 
planning process in which the implications of the investment plans of 
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different units for each other could be considered before such plans are 
finalized. The secretariats of such networks could interact with a national 
planning agency to generate an overall agreed strategy for the national 
economy. The desirability of decentralization of decisions on capacity 
utilization and innovation does not mean that no form of central plan- 
ning for the whole economy is required. Indeed, there must be an overall 
strategy to identify which sectors are to expand and which to decline; how 
much is to be allocaced for investment and how much for consumption; 
and which bottlenecks are to be widened, and which accepted as con- 
straints. But the strategy would not be implemented by centralized alloca- 
tion of material resources and output targets for each enterprise Japanese 
and French strategic planning are perhaps the nearest to what I have in 
mind—but they lack many of the implementation procedures that would 
be open to a socialist economy; and the information networks on which 
they rely are ‘old boy’ networks, and trade associations, rather than open 
access networks. The Commissions and networks would operate in some- 
what different ways in the case of labour power, producer goods and con- 
sumer goods, so these will now be considered separately. 


The Labour Market 


The Wage Commission would provide facilities for the interchange of 
information about job vacancies and job seekers. This in itself would be 
nothing new tn the case of industrialized economies, but such facilities in 
capitalist economies have been woefully under-resourced, and have pro- 
vided only very limited information about both vacancies and job seekers, 
leaving a large gap to be filled by profit-seeking, private employment agen- 
cies, and by both profit-seeking and non-profit-seeking research bodies. 
In particular, they have not provided comparative information about the 
general stare of the labour market ro enable enterprises and employees to 
svaluate the terms and conditions of job offers. Nor have they provided 
information abut the basis on which relative wages are determined 
(whether formal job evaluanon schemes or ‘custom and practice’). 


To function effecuvely, the Wage Commussion would require not just 
mandatory notification of vacancies but also information from enter- 
prises on earnings and conditions of those in employment, and on the 
operation of job evaluation and grading schemes. This is the kind of 
information that personnel departments would in any case collect: what 1s 
additionally required is disclosure of such data, and further processing by 
the Wage Commission. Micro-processors with spreadsheets and graphics 
capacities would take very little time to summarize and present the dara 
1n a way that made sense to individual job seekers or recruiters. The Wage 
Commission, if properly resourced, would not add a costly layer of bureau- 
cracy. Instead, it would replace a whole host of agents which, in capitalist 
economies, act to generate but also to fragment and conceal information. 


The Wage Commission could assist in the enforcement of minimum stan- 
dards for terms and conditions of work by refusing entry into the social- 
ized market to job offers falling below these standards. In the same way it 
could assist in the enforcement of job evaluation procedures meeting cer- 
tain minimum requirements (such as equal pay for work of equal value 
and veluation which does not always give greater weight to muscle power 
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compared with manual dexterity). Such minimum standards would 
certainly need to be incorporated in legislation; but going beyond this, the 
Wage Commission could disseminate informanon about ‘best practice’ 
procedures, and promote improvements. 


Besides collecting, processing and disseminating information, the Wage 
Commission would produce basic ‘norms’, both for relative basic wages, 
and for across-the-board increases in basic wages. This would be a key 
contribution both to securing a socially just income distribution and to 
controlling inflation. It is absolutely essential that «// wages, from those of 
the (democratically elected) President to those of the least skilled manual 
worker, be included. (I am assuming that there is no property income 
apart from interest on personal savings.) Since everyone would be 
guaranteed a basic minimum income, it is likely thar the relative wage of 
unskilled boring and unpleasant work would command a higher wage 
than 1s common at the moment, for otherwise no one would do 1t. 


The establishment of relative wage norms would proceed through demo- 
cratically controlled job evaluation exercises, and could be revised 
annually to cake account of changing economic and social structures, as 
reflected in statistics on job vacancies and job seekers. The establishment 
of an across-the-board norm for wage increases would depend on macro- 
economic decisions about the levels of aggregate investment and con- 
sumption, and on underlying productivity growth. Enforcement would be 
through a variety of channels: taxation; contract compliance; adverse 
publicity for violations; and the creation of an atmosphere of trust based 
on an open society, including an open process of price formation, with 
norms set by the Price Commission. The aim would be to make the pro- 
cess of wage formation as transparent as possible. 


Under such a system the central focus of trade unions would undoubtedly 
shift from collective bargaining with enterprise management about the 
level of basic wages. But there would certainly still be an important role 
for trade unions: ın enabling members to secure their rights; in bargain- 
ing about the organization of production and the disposal of enterprise 
surpluses (after taxation); in advising on national job evaluation stan- 
dards and comparability exercises. Trade unions are an expression of the 
division of labour; and as the division of labour changes, so would their role. 
But for as long as there are substantial differences in the scope of jobs, with 
some carrying planning responsibility (‘mental labour’) while others carry 
only implementation responsibility (‘manual labour’), then trade unions are 
essential for defending the interests of the latter. This should include the 
right to strike, and to genuine autonomy of organization. 


There would be no involuntary unemployment because the Regulator of 
Public Enterprises would act as a kind of ‘holding company’ for people 
whose previous jobs had been scrapped; paying them their basic wages, 
and providing them with an organizational structure and training, untl 
they could be relocated to new jobs. Networks between users and pro- 
viders of labour power (including households and training and educa- 
tional institutions) could play an important role in reducing the costs of 
such operations; and would also provide the basis of labour power 
planning by collecting quantitative information on occupational structure 
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and forecasts of furure needs. A variety of networks could be organized 
around clusters of skills, qualifications and occupations. Both users and 
providers of labour power have an interest in developing skills: creativity, 
self-discipline, knowledge of techniques etc. Skill networks would provide 
arenas for developing mutually beneficial ways of training and utilizing 
labour power that avoid the creation of dead-end jobs, and one-sided, 
limited, non-transferable skills. They would oot end the possibility of 
tension between an individual’s desire for job satisfaction and an enter- 
prise’s goal of being self-financing. But they would provide arenas in 
which different agents would have an opportunity to put themselves in 
the shoes of others, and look at training, education and labour process 
design from a variety of viewpoints. Besides collecting and pooling infor- 
mation, an important task of network secretariats would be to provide 
network participants with opportunities to share the experience of others, 
from role-playing exercises, to interchange of personnel between enter- 
prise and educational and training insututions, to acting as advisers for 
each other's activities. 


Without measures to socialize the labour market, market allocation is 
almost bound to involve unemployment. In countries where market 
socialism has been taken furthest, such as Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
unemployment is growing, while job-finding and retraining facilities are 
hopelessly inadequate. But centralized, bureaucratic resource allocation 
through Ministries stifles productivity growth and innovation. The sort of 
measures I have proposed stand some chance, I think, of avoiding these 
two undesirable extremes. 


The Producer Goods Market 


The buying and selling of producer goods tekes place between enter- 
prises. There is no reason why publicly owned enterprises should not 
exercise decentralized initiative in buying and selling producer goods 
within certain guidelines laid down by the Regulator of Public Sector 
Enterprises to regulate their expansion and contraction and to prevent 
misappropriation of assets. Little more need be said about the activities 
of the Price Commission for producer goods in providing facilities for the 
interchange of information about terms of sales and purchases. The 
toformation disclosure role does warrant particular emphasis because 
cartellization and price rings are particularly prevalent in some producer 
goods industries in capitalist countries. Can we have any confidence that 
enterprises will use agreed accounting standards and will disclose unit 
costs as required? Won't they keep two sets of books, one for the Price 
Commission and one for themselves? The question of quality of informa- 
tion is an important consideration. There are well-known problems in 
systems with centralized resource allocation because enterprises do not 
supply central planners with truthful information about resource require- 
ments per unit of output. In such systems there 18 an in-built incentive for 
enterprises to supply ‘disinformation’ because the central planners both 
set targets for enterprises, and allocate enterprise inputs required to meet 
those targets. Naturally, enterprises have been inclined to inflate their 
estimates of inputs required per unit of output to make it easier to reach 
output targets. Are there any incentives to under- or over-report unit 
costs to the Price Commission? To answer this we need to consider the 
nacure of the price formation process. 


It is well established that most enterprises in capitalist industrialized 
economues set prices as a mark-up on their unit costs, the size of the mark-up 
being constrained by the behaviour of competitors, and of customers. The 
Price Commission would form price norms in a similar way, except that 
the basis would be average unit costs, and the mark-up would be deter- 
mined by the investment needs of the economy. The higher the overall 
rate of investment required by the strategy formulated through the plan- 
ning process, the higher would be the mark-up. The mark-up could vary 
across industries to generate a higher surplus in industries in which the 
strategy requires expansion, and a lower surplus in industries in which 
the strategy requires contraction. This is the price formation procedure 
adopted by Kalecki, and differs from the trial-and-error procedure 
advocated by Lange in that it does not aim to generate market-clearing 
price norms, but rather to generate price norms that will encourage 
restructuring in the right direction through differential returns to differ- 
ent activities. Ic allows for the pricing of non-standardized, one-off goods, 
which are characteristic of some sections of producer goods industries. 
Price norms could be reviewed annually, but there is no need for them all 
to be reviewed simultancously. Between annual review price norms could 
remain stable. The review would then decide to what extent cost and 
demand changes (as revealed in inventory changes) required changes in 
prices. The extent to which cost increases would be reflected in higher 
price norms would depend upon the extent to which levels of production 
in a particular sector needed to be increased, decreased or maintained 
stable. The price formation process would be transparent in the sense that 
the public would know the basis on which price norms were determined, 
and could check actual prices against the norms. It would provide an 
incentive for efficiency since norms would be related to average costs and 
mark-ups: a firm with lower than average costs would be able to make a 
larger surplus, and would have funds for expansion or higher bonuses for 
its workers. It would diminish the power of large enterprises to bolster 
their own profit by squeezing the profit-margins of their small sub- 
contractors. It would also counteract a tendency for enterprises to try to 
maintain profit margins even when capacity is not fully unlized, and to be 
reluctant to cut prices to increase capacity utilization; tendencies which 
characterize enterprises in capitalist economies and underpin the possi- 
bility of deficiencies 1n aggregate demand. 


Such a procedure for forming price norms (coupled with a variety of 
sticks aod carrots to encourage adherence to these norms) would help to 
implement the macro-economic strategy and diminish the possibility of 
the economy being caught in a stagflation trap. The avoidance of macro- 
economic problems and the facilitation of restructuring are the funda- 
mental reasons for not leaving the price formation process entirely in the 
hands of enterprises. Decisions about levels and mixes of output, and 
about input mixes, would be left to enterprises (informed by the informa- 
tion networks), but the price formation procedure would be socialized. 
The feasibility of this procedure clearly depends on the quality of the 
information transmitted to the Price Commission. One can imagine 
situations where a small group of enterprises dominates an industry, and 


aM Kaleck, Selected Eey os Ecoss Pieamcag, Oxford 1586 

©: This tendency can be theorized in venous ways—Olain's 'mvimble handshake’ end Kalecki's ‘degree 
of monopoly’ being two of the possrbdroes 
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might consider colluding to transmit inflated cost information to the 
Price Commussion. This would enable them to earn higher surpluses than 
the Price Commission would envisage. 


There are a variety of measures which could be used to guard against the 
possibility of disinformation: a well-resourced inspectorate with powers 
to seize company records; a requirement that computerized management 
information systems should be ‘open access’; a variety of measures to 
make it just too complex and costly for an enterprise to keep two sets of 
books (or computer tapes, floppy discs etc); and measures to facilitate 
new entrants and co diminish collusion possibilities (such as competitive 
tendering for operational contracts of limited duration). The Price Com- 
mission would need considerable resources—but these could be provided 
by redeployment of resources which in capitalise economies are absorbed 
by financial institutions in the capital market. The skills of an investment 
analyst working for a merchant bank would be just the sort of thing the 
Price Commission would need. 


Networks between buyers and sellers of producer goods would have two 
particularly important functions: the minimizing of fluctuanons in capa- 
city utilization because of bunching of investments, which can be quite 
pronounced for many producer goods industries; and the diffusion of 
technical innovations. In capitalist economies there is considerable collab- 
oration between buyers and sellers on the design and specification of pro- 
ducer goods and the indication of future investment needs. In response to 
new electronics-based automation technologies, inter-enterprise networks 
in capitalist economies appear to be extending their scope, involving not 
just long-term contracts for particular products but also integration of 
design and planning. Some researchers describe this as systemofacture, ın 
which the production unit consists of a cluster of integrated, yet separate, 
enterprises which enjoy detailed co-ordination of product development 
and production schedules, utilizing micro-electronic information process- 
ing technology.“ However, this is limieed by the mghts of privately 
owned enterprises to keep information secret if it gives them a competi- 
tive advantage. In the scenario of socialist economy developed here, this 
right would not exist. Public enterprises would have to share information 
abour their technological innovations and production plans as a condi- 
tion for utilizing publicly owned assets. Co-operatives and household 
enterprises would have to share information as a condition for admit- 
tance to the publicly provided markets and networks. To provide some 
material incentive for innovation a fee could be paid for deposit of speci- 
fications in a Technology Bank to which all network members would have 
access and enterprises could apply for grants to undertake R&D. But com- 
petition through concealment would be as far as possible minimized. (In 
this respect, the socialist economy I envisage would come a lot closer to 
the neo-classical models of competition, which assume all technologies are 
known by everyone, than any capitalist or market-socialist economy can.) 


The Consumer Goods Market 
Many of the procedures discussed above would also apply to the case of 


*i R. Kaphosky, “Electronscs-besed Automanon Technologies and the Onser of Spseemofecrare’, World 
Demdeperen, vol 13 00 3, 1985 
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consumer goods. Here I want to focus on what is different: the fact that 
households are the buyers in this market. On the one hand, households do 
not have the breadth of resources or specialized knowledge thar enter- 
prises have. On the other hand, if households pursue a narrow and piece- 
meal policy of considering each item of purchase separately to get the best 
bargain, ignoring interdependencies in its conditions of production and 
use, their acuons will frequently be self-defeating.” A socialized market 
would put more knowledge in the hands of households and make them 
more aware of interdependencies between their activities as producers 
and their activines as consumers. 


The information provided by the Price Commission would enable house- 
holds to see just how the price of a good in the shops is formed: how much 
goes to each activity contributing to the total price; how mark-up and 
costs split at each point in the chain of production; how much tax or sub- 
sidy is incorporated in the price. When a price rises, ıt would be possible 
to show households the reason for the rise—which costs had increased, 
which mark-ups had been expanded in order to provide incentives for the 
expansion of production. The reaction of households to price rises is a 
critical factor in the operation of both capitalist and actually existing 
socialist economies. In neither type of economy have households been 
provided with enough informanon to evaluate prices, to decide if rises 
are justified, or to distinguish between changes in relative prices, neces- 
sary for readjustment of the economy, and rises in the general level of 
prices. Indeed, downward price stickiness has meant that adjustments in 
relanve prices could only be achieved as part of a rise in the general level 
of prices. No price system can produce a rational system of resource 
allocation if prices do not cover current costs and future investment 
needs. But since price formation is opaque, it is not surprising if house- 
holds distrust the authorities (be they capitalist enterprises or socialist 
planners) when they announce that price rises are necessary. What is 
required is not detailed information about «// goods and services; it could 
be provided for those that are staple items, accounting for a large pro- 
portion of household expenditure. 


Sub-contracting networks already exist in capitalist economies between 
large retailers and their suppliers, similar to those existing in the case of 
producer goods. Indeed retailers like Marks and Spencer, the Body Shop 
and Benetton are very good examples of systemofacture. But households 
are not integrated into such networks: all they have is that much more 
nebulous ‘invisible hand shake’ or ‘objective social co-operation’, which 
amounts to little more than repeat purchases from the same source 
secured by ‘sticky’ prices. To redress the relatively weak position of 
households as consumers, I propose that a Consumer Union should be 
formed to act as a network co-ordinator between households and enter- 
prises producing, wholesaling and retailing consumer goods and services. 
It would provide informanon about the quelsty of goods and services in 
the same way that Consumer Associations do in some industrialized 
capitalist economies; but it would go beyond that. It would also provide 
information about the conditions under which goods and services are 
produced, and about their environmental implications. Households 





‘s For many examples which Uhuserace thus point see Hirsch, op ac 


which wanted to avoid purchasing goods made under certain conditions 
and to favour goods made under other conditions would have the infor- 
mation to do so. Goods produced under ‘best practice’ conditions (from 
the point of view of ecology, or equal opportunities, or humane working 
conditions) could be highlighted. The Consumer Union would educate 
households to take a wider view abour the implications of their purchases 
than simply looking for the cheapest way co fulfil their immediately per- 
ceived needs. It would help households to appreciate that what seems in 
the short run, and from the individual point of view, the ‘best buy’ may 
turn out to have all kinds of detrimental spin-off in the long run. The Con- 
sumer Union would thus address many of the concerns of ‘eco-socialists’. 


The activines of the Consumer Union would go beyond this educative 
role, for they would also offer services to make shopping easier and to 
enable households to take some initiative in the design and specification 
of goods. The Union would have branches in every locality, keeping up- 
to-date information about availability of goods and services, which could 
be relayed to households via TV sets equipped with systems like Prestel. 
The use of point-of-sales electronic technology makes gathering dara 
about the level of stocks speedy and simple. If a household wants to know 
where in the locality it can purchase a pair of dark-blue corduroy trousers 
for a nine-year-old boy, the Consumer Union can supply this information, 
avoiding fruidess quests to several stores. The Consumer Union would 
also enable households to initiate the commissioning of products rather 
than simply respond to initiatives of suppliers. They would include ın 
their staff not just those with expertise on consumer’s rights and consu- 
mer protection, but also designers and engineers able to identify unsacis- 
fied needs and to work with suppliers to ensure that they are met. 
Suppliers, of course, try to identify unmet sales opportunities, but that is 
not quite the same thing, for they have a built-in incentive to mould the 
expression of needs in ways that create maximum income for themselves. 
Ic is difficult for households to determine the best way of meeting their 
needs if they are unaware of the range of technical possibilities: the 
specification of needs is often difficult 1n the abstract, and is much easier 
when confronted with a range of definite possibilities. Of course, there is 
a potential conflict between economies of scale and customizing products 
to meet specific needs. But this conflict is being diminished by the devel- 
opment of flexible specialization, the use of equipment which has the 
capacity to switch from producing batches of one type of output to 
batches of another type of output without down-time for retooling. 


All enterprises wishing to produce or sell goods and services to house- 
holds would need to register with the Consumer Union, and to disclose 
information about their products and methods of production, and about 
inventory levels—information which they in any case need for their own 
purposes. A great deal of the resources deployed in capitalist economies 
on market research and adverusing could be redeployed to the Consumer 
Union, which would enjoy economies of scale and reduced transaction 
costs. It is essential that the Consumer Union should be financed from 
taxation to enable its advice to be independent and to prevent it from 
having to utilize ‘hard-sell’ techniques on its own behalf. 


Ir is ironte chet in Berun the Consumers Assocuenon, which o fiasnced out of subecripaoos, now 
resorts to soch techniques to acquire oew subscribers 


There would be competition in this economy, but it would be bounded 
competition, and the bounds would go beyond anything existing in any 
capitalist economy. There would naturally be health and safety and envir- 
onmental protection legislation, and legislation to protect the rights of 
individual employees or consumers. But in addition, there would be 
bounds placed by the independent access of households to the means of 
life, and by the absence of private property in knowledge. This latter 
absence would not stifle innovation since fees would be paid by the Tech- 
nology Bank. In any case, extra profits are not the only spur to innova- 
tion’ more leisure time, less arduous work, social esteem, the sheer 
pleasure of producing new knowledge and solving problems are all 
powerful incentives. Moreover, the Regulator of Public Enterprises would 
want to know about the innovation record of teams of workers in deter- 
mining who should get contracts to run new enterprises, and how restruc- 
turing should take place. 


Co-ordination and Conscious Control 


Let me now summarize the way in which I envisage socialist economic co- 
ordination taking place. First, the objective of co-ordination would not be 
an ex-exte equilibrium in which supply and demand are equated before 
production takes place. That is an impossible goal. The problem with pri- 
vate market co-ordination 1s not its failure to achieve this goal, but its 
failure to achieve adjustment in the right direction. There are a variety of 
reasons why self-financing enterprises will sot necessarily reduce prices 
for goods in excess supply and increase them for goods in excess demand. 
Kalecki rooted price stickiness in oligopolistic collusion; more recendy, 
Keynesian and insticutionalist economists have begun to explore other 
possible causes, linked to the information and transaction costs of a mar- 
ket economy of self-financing enterprises. The micro-level adjustment 
failure of the market mechanism underlies the macro-level problems of 
unemployment and inflation which are of major concern to socialists. 
Micro- and macro-level problems cannot be treated separately. So the 
objective is a co-ordination process that helps to avoid unemployment 
and inflation, while at the same time being conducive to increases in 
productivity and the meeting of people’s needs. 


Overall economic planning has a vital role to play in setting the para- 
meters in which individual enterprises operate, and in anticipating major 
interdependencies. But it would take the form of a guiding strategy, a 
vision of the future, not a procedure for detailed allocanon of material 
inputs. The planners in the Central Office of Economic Planning would 
draw upon the information networks of buyers and sellers of key resour- 
ces in formulating alternative scenarios, of which one could be chosen by 
some democratic political process. Fiscal and monetary policy would play 
an important role in plan implementation; but so also would relations of 
reciprocity, good will and persuasion, as happens in Japanese economic 
co-ordination. 


Enterprises would wet be subject to binding administrative directions 
from ministries, though they would—xsf not co-operatives or self-employed 
—be publicly owned and subject to the Regulator of Public Enterprises. 
Employees of public sector enterprises would have use rights but not 
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property rights, and such enterprises would be self-financing. The 
redeployment of labour power between enterprises would be organized 
by the Regulator. Enterprises would be free to choose their suppliers and 
customers, but their inter-relations with each other, and with households, 
would be mediated by Price and Wage Commissions and network co- 
ordinators, including a Consumer Union. Enterprises would make con- 
tact, and keep in contact, with customers and suppliers through public 
channels, financed from taxation; and these channels would be open 
information channels. Price and wage formation would be transparent; 
the design of products and production processes would be transparent. 
The barriers to information transfer constituted by privately operated 
markets would be dissolved. 


Such a system of co-ordination does not require simultaneous processing 
of large amounts of information, of the kind necessary for effective cen- 
tral planning (which, even with the latest computer technology, is argued 
to be unfeasible). Rather it requires the gathering and processing, at 
discrete intervals, in separate bundles, of information already generated 
by enterprises for their own use, such as unit costs and level of inventor- 
ies, and process and product specifications. The barrier to this is not tech- 
nical: current levels of micro-processor technology can certainly handle 
this kind of information processing very rapidly. Poor economies can use 
electro-mechanical techniques (or even abacuses) and be more selective in 
the range and the depth of socialization of markets. The public informa- 
tion system would not be additional to, but would replace the myriad 
fragmented operations of private enterprises, and would enjoy consider- 
able economies of scale. The barrier is not technical: it is social and 
political Those with positions of power to preserve will resist informa- 
tion disclosure. There is no infallible recipe for enforcing disclosure, but 
in an economy in which the possibility of taking initiatives is widely 
dispersed, and in which there is no capital market for buying and selling 
enterprises, there is more likely to be recognition of the mutual benefits of 
information sharing. 


Open access to information is the key to conscious control of the 


‘economy. There has been a tendency among Marxists (beginning with 


Marx) to interpret conscious control in terms of gathering all relevant 
information at one decision-making point and of taking decisions with 
full knowledge of all inter-connections and ramifications. That is an 
impossible, and an undesirable, goal. Conscious control is better inter- 
preted as open access to all available informauon concerning the product 
and its price, so that any decision-maker has access to the same informa- 
tion as any other. 


This has implications for the question of how we get from where we are 
now to the kind of socialist economy I envisage. In capitalist economies 
the important thing seems to be to attack capital’s prerogatives over 
information, and to begin to develop networks which prefigure those a 
socialist economy would need.*7 A whole host of issues ranging from 
market regulauon, restrictive practices and cartels, environmental issues, 


An example of a ‘prefigurecree’ network is Twin Trading, which under the leadership of Micheel 
Barran Brown, hnks producers and users of goods and services tn the UK and a varsecy of Third Workd 
countries 
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consumer protection, co industrial democracy, and national industrial 
strategies, to open government, could be woven into a coherent campaign 
around open access co information. Within this, priorities need to be 
chosen from the point of view of those with least access to and control 
over information, the people with least education and skills, who are 
generally also the poorest. This would have the advantage of capturing the 
moral high ground and of appealing to a wide range of non-socialists as 
well as to socialists, while going to the heart of capital's ability to exploit 
labour. 


In actually existing socialist economies the important thing seems to be to 
attack both the bureaucracy’s prerogatives over information esd enter- 
prise management's prerogative over information. Glasnost is certainly a 
step in the right dir.ction: but it needs to go much further. Market 
socialism by itself reinforces and extends the power of enterprise 
management, at the expense of ordinary workers. Measures to create 
markets must be complemented by measures to socialize markets. 
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Geoffrey Ingham 


Commercial Capital and British 
Development: A Reply to Michael 
Barratt Brown 


Despite their overtly historical nature, Anderson and Nairn’s essays on British 
development were profoundly theoretical. The identification of British ‘pecu- 
liarity’ or ‘exceptionalism’ involved a challenge not only to Marx and Engels’: 
commentaries on the times in which they lived, but also to the general Marxis 
theory of capitalist development.’ However, this aspect did not figure explicitly 
in the early debates: for example, Thompson attempted to settle the issue by 
simply denying the historical validity of Anderson's revisions. It was not until a 
later sequel that Nairn tried to reconcile historical heterodoxy with traditiona! 
Marxist theory. ‘A generally Marxist model of Britain is sufficient’, he wrote. 
but it had to be ‘historical and specific’. He saw the major deficiency of pass 
Marxist analyses of Britain as the ‘overabstraction’ involved in explaining the 
functioning of state and society wholly in terms of the internal industrial eco- 
nomy and its relations of production.” But this was theoretical legerdemain: aw 
what point, I asked in Capitalism Divided?, does the historically specific mode: 
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part company with the concept of the capitalist mode of production and 
all that this entails in Marx’s scheme. Anderson’s ‘Figures of Descent’ 
contains a different claim for the legitimation of heterodoxy: he believes 
he can detect a clear shift in Marx and Engels’s understanding of bour- 
geois power in nineteenth-century Britain. It is suggested that they moved 
from believing the industrial bourgeoisie to be ‘in command of Victorian 
state and society’ to a view that this class was ‘subordinare in its actions 
and aspirations’ to the aristocracy.? This may be a reasonable interpret- 
ation of the doubts expressed by Marx and Engels in their occasional 
essays as the century progressed, but ıt 1s not the substance of the Preface 
to a Critique of Political Economy or of Capital.4 And it is these works which 
formed the basis for Marxist economics, sociology and history. In short, it 
1s extremely difficult to reconcile the subordination of the industrial 
bourgeoisie during the nineteenth century and beyond with the tenets of 
Marx's ‘theory of history’. This remains one of the main points of differ- 
ence between myself and Anderson; details apart, I concur with the sub- 
stance of his historical account.’ 


Michael Barratt Brown's polemic is ostensibly directed at ‘Figures of 
Descent’, but most of his ire is reserved for Capitalism Dretded?. ‘Away 
With All The Great Arches’ belongs firmly to the alder empirical mode of 
criticism to which I referred earlier. It is primarily an uncompromising 
reasseruion of Marxist (and liberal) orthodoxy: that is, of the absolute 
centrality of the ‘industrial revolution’ and industrial capitalism for an 
accurate understanding of Britain’s general development.® Capitalism 
Divided? is vigorously rejected because of alleged ‘factual errors’ and 
‘rather large conceptual confusions’; it 1s, in Barratt Brown’s view, very 
bad history and consequently cannot threaten traditional Marxism. How- 
ever, theory is not entirely absent; as we shall see, Barratt Brown’s history 
1s informed—albeit implicitly—by an eclecnc combination of two oppos- 
ing strands of orthodox Marxism. Both ‘functionalism’ and ‘instrument- 
alism’ are woven into his narrauve. 


There appear to be five main elements in Barratt Brown's critique. In the 
first place, most critical emphasis is placed on my designation of the City 
as primarily a centre of commercial capital. This is seen to be ‘concep- 
tually confused’ and ‘ambiguous’. Second, he questions my view of 
Britain's productive economy and, especially, the analysis of finance- 
industry relations presented in Capstalism Drvided?. Third, the identifica- 
tion of the City-Baok of England-Treasury relationship as the ‘core 
institucional nexus’ of British society and the means by which the City's 
hegemonic position has been reproduced is alleged to be ‘farally flawed’. 
Fourth, my discussion of the links between the City and Empire is 


1 See the discussion of Anderson and Nairn’s essays in Capeneicos Deosalnd? The Cary amd indestry ce Brora 
Sectel Dreslepment, Loadon 1984, pp 15-26, 32-39 

2 Tom Nairn, The Dechne of the Berish Scare’, New Lal Rore torta, Pebruary—April 1977- 

\ Perry Anderson, ‘Figures of Descent’, New Lot Ressow 361, Jaouary-February 1987 

1 An equally plausible skernanre case can be made, sce Capatetccm Deveaed?, Ch 1 

3 David Nicholls ('Fractioos of Capetal the Artscocracy, the City and Indumry in the Development of 
Briosh Caprtahem’, Sese Histery 131, January 1983) observes thar Anderson does ‘noc acknowledge the 
umpheanon of Ingham’s thems for Marre theory’ However, be goes too far in suggesong char I see my 
work 23 a ‘refutation of Marran’ (p 76) 

© Micheel Berran Brown, ‘Away with all the Great Arches Anderson's Hisory of Briosh Caprraliam’, 
New Left Revers 167, January-February 988 
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brusquely dismissed as ‘quite simply nonsense’. Finally, these serious 
deficiencies are ascribed to my method: the analytical or sociological 
history of Capitalism Divided? is described as a ‘great arch’ from whose 
lofty vantage-point I (and Anderson) have failed to observe the major 
discontinuities which Barratt Brown detects in Britain’s development. 
Unfortunately, there are also many instances of misunderstanding and 
what I can only interpret as misrepresentation in his polemic: much of 
‘Away With All The Great Arches’ is the dismissal of a caricature. 


The City and Commercial Capital 


It is arguable chat I devoted too much attention to the careful elaboration 
of conceptual distinctions between the economic practices of commercial, 
banking and productive capital—in fact, almost three chapters. More- 
over, the discussion was based on Marx's own analysis of the forms and 
circuits of capital. None of this is referred to by Barratt Brown and this 
probably explains why he can claim that I present a ‘peculiarly ambig- 
uous definition of commercial activity which includes banking and 
insurance and merchanting, but, apparently, also brewing and shipping 
and sometimes even all forms of overseas investment.’? The first and least 
important objection is to Barratt Brown’s curious misrepresentarion. 
Nowhere ın the book did I include brewing under the rubric of commer- 
cial capital, and in the reference he cites for the quotation above there is 
no mention of either shipping or overseas investment. In fact, my whole 
enterprise was to move away from the potentially confusing common- 
sensical definitions of economic activity which Barratt Brown falsely 
attributes to me. The passage in the Introduction to Capitalism Divided? 
which he cites as the source of his interpretation is as follows: ‘Fundamen- 
tally, London’s role in the world system may be seen as the specialization 
in and near monopolization of the commercial activities which are based 
on the existence of international exchanges. These activities include the 
financing of trade, insurance of commodities and transport, foreign 
exchange dealing, etc. The City has not simply dealt with Britain's 
exchanges with other states, but has performed a wide range of functions 
for the world system as a whole. The most important aspect of this role 
has been the management of the domestic currency as world money—that 
1s, as an internationally acceptable means of payment and exchange. 
More recently, the largest single share of the transactions in de facto uni- 
versal money such as Eurodollars has been undertaken in London.’® 


I also argued that the ‘City is not—as most Marxists have maintained—a 
special type of “finance capital” which is externally rather than domestic- 
ally oriented. Clearly, the City is involved with financial relationships, in 
the sense that money capital is provided for different purposes. But the 
City’s main role is in the intermedianon of these relationships——that is to 
say, considered as economic practices these activities are commercial... 
The roles of the City houses as middlemen or brokers in the provision of 
finance overseas (and domestically for that matter) are best viewed as 
comprising commercial practices which form part of complex financial 
relationships. For example, the City’s profits have not been primarily in 


~ Barras Brown, p 29 
E Capetalron Deveded?, p 5 
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the form of interest, but a deduction from this in the form of brokerage 
fees or commission—that is, commercial profit from the trading ın 
various forms of investment capital.’9 


Eventually, Barratt Brown concedes that my analysis has some contem- 
porary significance’ `... the City today is... not the engine of anything 
except of the revolving wheels of a casino... Today we can indeed begin 
to understand what Ingham meant by commercial as opposed to pro- 
ductive activity."© But he sees this as a very recent departure; in the 
nineteenth century, he argues, the City’s main role was in the provision of 
investment capital both at home and overseas—especially to the 
Empire." Barratt Brown utterly rejects my stress on the enduring 
clearing-house role of the City ın the world system. However, the contrast 
18 surely overdrawn: today as in the nineteenth century, the funds which 
pass through London finance all kinds of activity throughout the world— 
including production and speculation. But the fundamental point, which 
Barratt Brown simply fails to grasp, is that the City itself has never 
realized the major part of its own profits from investment in production, 
but, rather, from the financial and commercial intermediation which 
enabled this to take place. 


The Interpretation of Imlah 


The main thrust of Barratt Brown’s polemic hinges on my alleged misuse of 
Imlah’s statistical work on Britain's balance of payments in the nineteenth 
century 7 In a formal sense the dispute’s resolution rests on Barratt Brown's 
concession that my ‘thesis can be justified only by including shipping 
revenues with financial services."3 The reasons given for the exclusion of 
shipping display Barratt Brown’s own conceptual confusion and, it must 
be said, either his negiect or his misunderstanding of the theoretical 
treatment of commerce in Capitalism Divided?. He contnues: ‘Shipping 
apparently appears under commerce because it is concerned with foreign 
trade; but it is not a financial service and the direct exploitanon of labour 
by capital could hardly be more apparent than in this industry.™ 


First, 1t should be noted that I do not include shipping under the rubric of 
‘financial services’; it 1s, rather, a branch of commercial capital. From a 
commonsense standpoint, of course, shipping (like warchousing, for 
example) involves the ‘exploitation’ of labour; however, profits from this 
activity are not the direct result of the production of surplus value. In 
Marx's scheme, the profits of the carrying trade in the circulation of 
surplus value (like those of the merchant or warehouse owner) represent a 
deduction from the value created by workers in production and extrac- 
tion. The latter are exploited in the technical sense used by Marx who 
insisted that ‘However much we twist and turno, the final conclusion 
remains the same... Circulation or the exchange of commodities creates 
no value.’ Barratt Brown’s objection merely serves to obscure one of 
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Marx’s most enduring achievements: the ‘marerialist method’ which 
stresses the fundamental importance of deciphering the precise social- 
structural conditions by which value is created and different types of 
profit are realized. 


Within the limitations imposed by the official classification of different 
branches of economic activity, I would suggest thar the retabulation of 
Imlah’s data in Table 1 represents the nearest approximation of the rela- 
tive contributions of productive, commercial and banking/finance capital 
to Britain’s balance of payments during the time in question.” 


When tabulated in this way, Imlah’s daca starkly show the fundamental 
weakness of Britain's productive economy. From 1815 to 1913, the com- 
bined receipts from commerce and banking/finance are virtually the same 
as those from the export of British products. Moreover, commercial capi- 
talism grew as quickly as manufacture for exports after 1836; that is, in 
the period which saw the most rapid expansion of industrializanon. With 
regard to shipping credits, there can be few clearer expressions of 
Medick’s description of Britain as the Makler (middleman/broker) eco- 
nomy then in her disproportionate share of the world’s carrying trade.” 
Throughout the nineteenth century, there was—as Anderson puts it—‘a 
two-track development of capital’. Data for other countries comparable 
to those constructed by Imlah are not available; but a brief glance at the 
USA's balance-of-payments figures for the period 1840-1950 (Table 2) 
highlights the particular narure of British development and the funda- 
mental importance of the clearing house role. 


TABLE 2 
UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1840—1950 ($m) 


COMMODITY TRADE Investment 
Imports income 








During the pre-industrial period (800-1840), America earned a large 
surplus from shipping and other commercial services; but as Harris 
points out‘... gradually, however, our net surplus from the sale of servi- 
ces was converted into a deficit."% As the USA embarked on her rapid and 
massive industrialization she relied to some extent—as did European 
countries—on London to finance, insure and undertake the distribution 
of products around the world. 
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If my classification of the different forms of capital is accepted, then, 
Imlah’s data show quite clearly that Barratt Brown is in error when he 
states that ‘earnings of merchanting were never as important as the 
earnings either on export of goods or on direct exports of capital. ™ It is 
the neglect of commercial earnings which led me to argue thar, hitherto, 
the export of capital has been ‘overstressed’ in the traditional view of 
British development. Furthermore, there are very good reasons for sus- | 
pecting thar the volume of Briush capital exports has been greatly over- 
estimated. It 1s surprising that Barratt Brown does not confront the 
implications of Platt’s downward revisions of the scale of capital exports; 
to which, of course, I gave emphasis in Caprteliom Drvided?. About a third 
of the capital ‘exports’ came from abroad. Like other items of the entre- 
pot trade, they were in fact ‘re-exports’, and, as such, the source of com- 
mercial profits from intermediation.” Furthermore, Barratt Brown 
seems to be unaware of Pollard’s massively thorough review of the capital 
exports debate which endorses Platt’s findings.” The revisions have also 
been accepted by the foremost authority on the history of merchant 
banking and investment groups in this period. Chapman believes thar 
‘... further downward revisions are imminent. The consequences of this 
for an assessment of Britain’s role in international economic development 
can at present be discerned only in outline, but it will inevitably tone 
down the stridency of earlier assessments of the role of finance in 
imperialism and the maintenance of what Jenks called a “rentier govern- 
ing class”... Such a revision would harmonize with the more modest eco- 
nomic performances ascribed to them [merchant banks}... suggesting 
trade credit to be of more far-reaching importance than foreign loans.’ 


I had a further intention in suggesting that the straightforward quantita- 
tve issue of capital exports had been traditionally overstressed. One of 
the central themes of Capitalism Divided? was that the City’s separation 
from domestic industry was not primarily a matter of financial dissocia- 
tion at this time. I was at pains to argue that the City’s typical mode of 
operation had longer-term consequences. The overriding concern to 
stabilize the short-term operations of the entrepot role was transmitted in 
various complex ways to the wider domestic financial system. It was this 
aspect of nineteenth-century developments which rendered the City and 
banking system structurally incapable of direct and continuous engage- 
ment with production of the kind that occurred in Germany, the USA, 
Japan and elsewhere.2 


Commercial Capitalism: Some Recent Reappraisals 


Barratt Brown enlists the support of non-Marxist historians and I would 
like to call on reinforcements from the same quarter. Chapman, Tomlin- 
son, Boyce, Mitchie, Crouzet, Cain and Hopkins, and Newton and Porter 
have all recently moved to a recognition of the significance of mercantle 
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capitalism in the development of the British economy.*4 It is especially 
pertinent that Barratt Brown attempt to use Cain and Hopkins’s recent 
reappraisal to support his own view. Whilst I have serious misgivings 
about the conceptual utility of the term ‘gendemanly capitalism’, the 
entire tenor of Cain and Hopkins’s work is to challenge the very ortho- 
doxy which Barratt Brown seeks to defend. ‘Our aim,’ they write, ‘is not 
to deny what is irrefutable, namely that Britain industrialized, but rather 
to suggest that non-industrial, though still capitalist activities were much 
more important immediately before, during and after the industrial revo- 
lunon than standard interpretations of economic and imperial history 
allow... The service sector occupied a far larger and more independent 
place in the economy than has customarily been acknowledged... . '%5 


In other words, the dispute is not merely a matter of perspective: that is, 
of panoramic views from great arches or a more down-to-earth inspection 
—as Barratt Brown’s frequent metaphors umply. The traditional view not 
only has to face revisionist theory, but also recent historical scholarship. 
As Cain and Hopkins concluded: ‘...despite their many differences 
Marxist and non-Marxist historians share a conception of imperialism 
which is derived from certain assumptions about the place of the indus- 
trial revolution in modern British history ... We believe that this approach 
is seriously at variance with what is now known about British economic 
history during this period." Any general sociological or historical inter- 
pretation (Marxist or otherwise) of capitalist development in Britain can 
no longer afford to rely enurely—as does Barratt Browo—on the classic 
work of Dobb, Clapham, Court, Deane and others. 


Sterling’s International Roles 


Whatever the importance of London's international commercial activi- 
ties, it is generally agreed that these were in large part made impossible by 
the willingness of the emerging capitalist world order to use sterling for its 
transactions. However, Barratt Brown takes this to be proof of the domi- 
nance of the productive economy: ‘...the overseas role of the pound 
depended on the strength of the British economy.’”’ In short, Barratt 
Brown's basic criticism is that I deny the existence of a relationship of 
direct correspondence between the use of a national currency as world 
money and the strength of the host economy. He also raises a subsidiary 
objection: “The whole of Ingham’s argument is predicated in any case on 
the assumption that a strong pound is guarantee of its successful role.’ 
Rather, he suggests thar ‘it is a stable currency that 1s needed.’ His alle- 
gation 1s simply untrue: throughout Capitalism Divided’, I stressed that 
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London’s commercial and financial roles required a stable and, therefore, 
predictable value for sterling.29 Indeed, ‘strong’ can be construed to 
mean stable in the sense of immunity from speculative attack. ‘Scrength’ 
1n the sense of high value may be the effect of a strong domestic economy, 
but anyone with the most rudimentary knowledge of twentieth-century 
monetary history will be aware that other factors are also involved. Again 
one is forced to wonder just how much care Barratt Brown took in read- 
ing my book before launching into his polemic. He seems to think, for 
example, that I contradict myself by what he takes to be my reluctant 
admission that the global acceptance of sterling could be linked to the 
strength of the British economy: “Yet on several occasions Ingham refers 
to the need for a strong national economy to manage the international 
economy and provide the world’s money. He even sometimes recognizes 
that this depends on productive capital and exploited labour, though 
sometimes arguing otherwise... Ingham does in the end recognize this 
when he observes that Britain had the strongest economy and thus the 
“top” currency in the nineteenth century.’ Such an interpretation is 
bewildering. He contends that I have two separate and contradictory 
arguments, yet one of the underlying arguments of Capitalism Divided? is 
that the use of a currency as world money does not depend exclusively 
and entirely on the strength of the host economy. The opening paragraph 
of chapter 5 contains an unambiguous statement of what I take to be the 
basis of the City's position in the nineteenth century: ‘During the nine- 
teenth century Britain's manufacturing superiority and share of world 
trade helped transform the City into the “narural” commercial and finan- 
cial centre of the world system. However, the City’s position was never a 
simple reflection of this economic strength. In addition to the productive 
base, the following may be seen as the proximate conditions of existence 
for the City’s growth: (i) the unprecedented 100 years peace between the 
major European powers (1815~1914)—the Pax Britannica; (ii) the com- 
mitment to economic liberalism (1820-1931)—in particular free trade; 
(iii) the reintroduction and formalization of the domestic gold standard 
which, significantly, lasted as long as the peace itself.’>* 


Furthermore, I stressed that the three conditions were mutually sustain- 
ing and could not be reduced in their origins or persistence to the exigen- 
cies posed by (or functional requirements of) capitalist industrialization, 
nor to the explicit demands of the industrial bourgeoisie. In some 
respects, this package of conditions was the result of contingency—for 
example, the outcome of the Napoleonic Wars. But, more importantly, 
they also had quite independent geo-political and institutional bases. 
Indeed, if this were not the case, it would be extremely difficult to provide 
a satisfactory account of how and why Britain continued in this commit- 
ment to nineteenth-century economic liberalism and the gold standard 
long after the economic conditions for their maintenance had disap- 
peared. A central question of Capitalism Divided? is how one is to explain 
the persistence and growth of the City in the face of incipient productive 
decline. In my lengthy answer I argued that the City’s political conditions 
of existence had a marked impact on the structure of the stare and the 
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composition of the dominant class which, in complex ways, permitted 
(but did not simply determine) the reproduction of the City’s roles in the 
twentieth century. This, I stressed, occurred in the face of tremendous 
economic and political difficulties and, of course, to the disadvantage of 
the productive economy. In fact, this involves the clear recognition of a 
discontinuity of the kind Barratt Brown argues I am incapable of perceiv- 
ing from the elevation of my particular ‘great arch’. In the nineteenth 
century sterling was the strongest and, therefore ‘Top’ currency and 
prime candidate for global use; but this was not its exclusive basis. 
During a large part of the cwentieth century, it was a ‘Master’ currency: 
that is to say, its use was imposed politically on an Empire, Common- 
wealth and Sterling Area. 


However, ıt would be a mistake to view this change as a radical disjunc- 
ture in the bases for sterling’s global use. In both centuries, sterling’s posi- 
tion was the result of a complex interplay of ‘material’, ‘political’ and 
‘symbolic’ factors. Internanonal monetary phenomena have never been as 
simple to comprehend as Barratt Brown’s uncompromising materialism 
makes them out to be. To repear: there appears to be no direct, immed- 
iate and objective correspondence between the strength of a national eco- 
nomy and the international uses to which its currency may be put. This 1s 
always mediated by two interrelated factors. First, in the face of uncer- 
tainty about a currency’s ‘real’ strength, its trustworthiness is usually 
secured by state action to guarantee its formal validity. Any such political 
pledge 1s obviously limited by the currency’s substantive validity—that is, 
its economic basis. However, the force of such limits can vary very widely 
indeed and sterling performed roles between the late nineteenth century 
and the 19708 far beyond those which an ‘objective’ assessment of its eco- 
nomic strength would have warranted. Second, national currencies can 
only be used globally if their domestic financial systems possess the 
appropriate institutional structure of banks and money markets. As I 
argued in Capitalism Divided?, the dollar did not take over sterling’s roles 
in any way approaching comprehensiveness after 1931. Apart from the 
New Deal policies and opposition from industrialists, the USA simply did 
not have a sufficiently concentrated and centralized financial system 
under the very close control of the central bank and Federal Reserve.33 
With regard to nineteenth-century Britain, Tomlinson has recently sug- 
gested that after about 1860 the strength of sterling was not necessarily a 
reflection of the strength of the rest of the economy. London was not only 
the place through which trade and finance were organized, ‘but also the 
centre at which the balances of trade were lodged. The strength of sterling 
was greatly aided by the flow of short-term capital [and] this was the 
result of particular institucional arrangements, rather than a reflection of 
any particular strength of the national economy... Britain could domi- 
nate the world economy and act as a successful imperial power only so 
long as other nations chose to use the City of London as the contact point 
for their bilateral and multilateral transactions.’ ™ Underlying the choice 
to use the only well-developed clearing house in the nineteenth century 
was the continued political pledge to maintain the gold—sterling standard, 
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which was in fact becoming increasingly flimsy in objective economic 
terms. If the relationships between, on the one hand, industrial product- 
ivity, strength of capital and the industrial economy and, on the other, the 
global use of a national currency were as obvious as Barratt Brown avers, 
then the history of international monetary relations—and much else— 
would have been very different. 


The City and the British Stare 


Unravelling the inter-relations of what I termed the core insurutional 
nexus of British society (City-Bank of England-Treasury) formed the 
main part of my explanation of how the City was socially reproduced 
during the twentieth century. In fact, the issue can be stated with more 
force: in strictly economic terms, conditions were actually antithetical to 
the preservation of the City’s internanonal activities as the twentieth ceon- 
tury progressed. After 1918, in the 1930s, and from 1945 to the present, 
political strategies have assumed paramount importance. Moreover, the 
pursuit of crade, fiscal and foreign exchange policies favourable to the 
City was not without opposition—however muted and sporadic. It seemed 
difficult to explain the origins and persistence of these interdependencies 
in terms of the prevailing theoretical Marxist orthodoxies of the 19705. 
The institutional connections of the City, Bank and Treasury were clearly 
not the outcome of the City’s power as a so-called ‘fraction’ of capital 
Cinstrumentalist’ theories). In the light of early nineteenth-century his- 
tory, it appeared to be even more inappropriate to consider the ‘core 
nexus’ as a functional response to the ‘requirements’ of capitalist develop- 
ment (for example, as a means of exporting ‘surplus’ capital and the 
exploitation of overseas possessions—that is, the ‘functionalist’ theory of 
finance-capital imperialism). I argued at length that both theories were 
fraught with serious logical and empirical difficulties and stressed, rather, 
the interplay between classes and state institutions. I considered the latter 
as possessing their own interests in the production exercise of power. In 
his summary of what is a very condensed conclusion to chapter 6 of Capi- 
talism Drvided?, Barratt Brown presents a parody of my arguments. It is 
unfortunately necessary, therefore, to set the record straight by quoting at 
length from this conclusion. 


manufacturing superiority in the nineteenth 
century made Britain the natural commercial centre in objective economic 
terms, political factors have had important effects from the earliest times 
. . The monetary and commercial policies which eventually became the 
basis of the City’s activities were the products of complex political and eco- 
nomic interests which did oot include the industrial bourgeoisie as a major 
force . . . , the monetary and fiscal reforms were also aimed ar rationalizing 
the stace’s finances and dealing with the chronic indebtedness which the 
Napoleonic Wars had exacerbated. These measures were intended to 
weaken the system of aristocratic parasitism and pecronage of ‘old corrup- 
tion’ and the state’s dependence on the ‘money powers’. In other words, 
. the stare set itself against a section of the traditional dominant class, 
but noc at the behest of the emerging industrial bourgeoisie If the ‘econo- 
mical reformers’ had any specific interests in mind, it was those of the new 
generation of merchants who had captured much of the Dutch and French 
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trade and who would profit by a free trade/gold standard regime . The early 
monetary and commercial reforms had a crincal impact on key institutions in 
the modern British state and economy, on the structural development of the 
dominant class, end on che financial system as a whole.. the core institu- 
tonal nexus of British society (City-Bank of England~Treasury) became 
fixed in the basic form it has retained to this dey. The foundation for the 
connection between these institutions lies in the mutual interest they have 
in the production of stable money forms. This interdependence is not 
simply based on the City as a dominant fracton of capital To be sure, the 
pursuit of fiscal and monetary orthodoxy by the Bank and Treasury sus- 
tained the gold standard and later sterling’s exchange value and, thereby, 
the City’s international position. But these policies were also an indepen- 
dent source of power for the Bank and Treasury in their own respectrve 
domains—thar 1s, in the banking system and the state bureaucracy.>® 


I also stressed the occurrence of unintended (and frequently ironic) conse- 
quences of intended actions in the development of the nexus during the 
nineteenth century. For example, the ‘economical reformers’ wished to 
free the state from dependence on the ‘money powers’; but their legisla- 
tion ultimately strengthened the City and via the Bank drew it closer to 
the Treasury. The Bank Charter Acts were intended to curtail the Bank’s 
powers by establishing a supposedly self-regulating monetary system; but, 
of course, the system was crisis-prone and required discretionary manage- 
ment and, hence, an increase in the Bank’s autonomous power. 


The precise nature of Barratt Brown’s objections to all this is difficult to 
pin down. He questions my arguments concerning the institutional power 
of the core nexus as follows: ‘A nexus cannot simply be assumed from 
what both Ingham and Anderson describe as an agreement not to inter- 
vene.’37 I am not at all sure what this 1s supposed to mean; but there is no 
‘assumpton’ of the ‘nexus’ on my part. I devoted at least half the book to 
establishing, elaborating and substanuating the historical utility of the 
concept. However, it is just about possible to discern a general basis for 
Barratt Brown’s critique in his tacit adherence to both Marxist ‘function- 
alism’ and ‘instrumentalism’. For Barratt Brown, the exigencies posed by 
the capitalist mode of production require stabilizing and crisis-avoidance 
measures, and this is assured by bourgeois participation in the state. 
Thus, on numerous occasions throughout his article, he insists chat the 
City’s primary function was to channel investment into production 
overseas; but as we have seen, this is a very one-sidedly exaggerated 
account. The City just cannot be seen only as the conduit through which 
‘surplus’ capital fowed and as the handmaiden of finance-capital imper- 
ialism. On the other hand, he argues that the Bank Charter Acts cannot 
have had the significance for the City that I assign to them because: 
‘,.. there could scarcely be imagined a clearer example of an industrial 
bourgeois incumbent of high office than Sir Robert Peel, son of a Lanca- 
shire millowner and twice Prime Minister."3® Presumably this line of 
reasoning accouns also for Barratt Brown’s jibe that ‘none of the three 
parties (City, Bank and Treasury) knew what they were doing until clever 
fellows like Ingham and Anderson came along and showed us.'39 
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However, I made frequent reference to the collusion of the metropolitan 
elite in the three institutions and devoted special attention to the deft and 
almost conspiratorial nature of the handling of the Baring crisis. More 
importantly, Barrat Brown displays a strange unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge that intended actions have unintended consequences. Thus, because 
he seems so sure that ‘Huskisson was thinking about the export of goods’, 
he infers that the commercial legislation of the 18208 which removed bar- 
riers to the re-export trade cannot have had the effect of stimulating the 
City’s entrepot activities.4° Knowing the class origin of historical agents, 
what they were thinking and what they intended to achieve can never provide 
us with a full explanation of long-term patterns of development. 


Finally, there are two further irritating instances of muisrepresentation: 
‘The crux of Ingham’s case,’ writes Barratt Brown, ‘is that the Treasury 
linked together the landowning interest and the financial oligarchy at the 
expense of industry."* This could hardly be a crux of my thesis because 
nowhere in Capitalism Divided? do I present such a clumsy historical inter- 
pretation. Second, I am accused of making the ‘strange assumption’ that 
conflicts did not arise among the Treasury, City and Bank. However, in 
an astonishing contradiction only four lines later, Barratt Brown corrects 
himself and accurately cites my book as evidence for such ‘struggles and 


disagreements’. 


It is precisely the City's umpact on the Briush state which has been taken 
up by several recent authors. Scot Newton and Dilwyn Porter endorse 
my account of the core institutional nexus and use it to organize their 
Modernisation Prustrated: The Politecs of Industrial Decline in Britate sence 1900. 
Robert Boyce’s detailed monograph, British Capitalism at the Crossroads, 
1919-1932, takes a similar line and also recognizes the fundamentally mer- 
cantile character of the City as ‘a centre of international merkets, depend- 
ent only slightly upon the nation’s economic performance’.*? Boyce, like 
Alan Booth in his recent paper, also supports my view that many policies 
which have favoured the City—most notably the return to gold in 
1925—were also welcomed by the Treasury and the Bank of England as 
they helped to re-establish their independent institutional power in their 
respective domains of public finance and the banking system.44 In his 
otherwise very favourable review in this journal, Colin Leys also 
expressed doubts about my insistence that state institutions must be seen 
as possessing their own power and interests. Leys accepts that the Trea- 
sury ‘had a vested interest in the restoration of the gold standard; it 
offered a prospect of restoring its preeminence ın Whitehall that the war 
had eroded. But it is equally true that the Board of Trade had a vested 
interest in launching a long-term, state-led project for tndustrial modern- 
ization at the end of the Second World War. It is hard to explain why the 
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former interest prevailed, and the latter was defeated, without recourse to 
the balance of class power.'43 Whilst not denying the significance of class 
power, it is quite a simple matter to answer Leys’s question. The Trea- 
sury’s power over ‘second-rate’ state agencies, such as the Board of Trade, 
derived from several sources—both ‘internal’ and ‘external’ to the stare. 
With respect to the former, the Treasury had the power of the public 
purse and, with the Bank, control over Britain’s exchange rate and cur- 
rency policy. Second, by the 1920s its domination of the state bureaucracy 
had assumed—after nearly a century's struggle—a constitutional legiti- 
macy. Similar points can be made about the Treasury's clashes with the 
Department of Economic Affairs in the 1960s, The extent of the Treasury's 
autonomous power is also apparent in the 19308, when what may be crudely 
seen as the City’s ‘class power’ was at its lowest ebb. The Treasury pur- 
sued its objectives as before; maintaining the fiction of balanced budgets, 
deflecting mounting criticism and so on, until the exigencies of wartime 
production led to its political demotion in the state apparatus.46 


A serious distortion is insinuated throughout ‘Away with All The Great 
Arches’. Barratt Brown implies and at times explicidy states that Cepitel- 
tim Divided? argues (or can be used to substantiate the view) that ‘there 
was oo real industrial revolution in Britain and that British capitalism 
was rooted in commercial and not industrial capital accumulation.’47 It 
1s, for example, a gross misrepresentation to imply that my book could 
have fostered such nonsense as: “The revolutionary industrial innovators 
ın textiles and ratlway-building—Arkwright, Watt, Hargreaves, Boulton, 
Paul, Darby and Brindley in the eighteenth century, Brassey, Stevenson, 
Brunel, Wilkinson, Faraday in the nineteenth—are reduced to some sort 
of commercial intermediaries . . .'48 The title—Capitelssm Divsded?—was 
chosen with some care for the content of the book. I intended to convey 
my concern with the relationships between the three types of capital and, 
especially, that between commerce and banking, on the one hand, and 
productive capital on the other. In general terms I questioned the axiom 
that productive capital was completely dominant (both economically and 
politically) at all times, in all places, and under all circumstances. In this 
respect, any tolerably careful reading should disclose that my intention 
was to explain why the efforts of the industrial modernizers were so 
enfeeb!ed from the late nineteenth century onwards. Second, as Anderson 
and Leys correctly emphasize, the separation of the City and industry was 
ultimately based on the existence of 'a world economic space segmented 
into independent units’ which permitted the emergence of ‘a major clearing 
house of universal scope’: that is, a centre of commercial capitalism which 
was not directly and exclusively dependent on the productive capitalism of 
the host nation.49 Neither argument could be remotely construed as sug- 
gesting that capitalist industrialization never took place in Britain! 
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Nevertheless, there is mounting evidence to suggest that the traditional 
conception of the ‘industrial revolution’, which Barratt Brown staunchly 
defends, has been overdrawn. His own version of orthodoxy lacks any 
real substance. On the one hand, he merely refers to the heroic deeds of 
the entrepreneurs—Arkwright, the mills and canals etc. On the other 
hand, in extolling the performance of the economy, he offers the limp 
assertion that ‘British productivity held up remarkably well until the First 
World War.’* However, any such judgement must be comparative and, 
as Barratt Brown concedes, the USA and Germany outperformed Britain 
from the onset of their own industrialization. The hyperbole of the tradi- 
tional conception 1s evident after consulting such recent works as Maddi- 
son’s Phases of Capttalsst Development and Lee's The British Ecomemy since 
1700. According to Maddison, Britain’s growth between 1820 and 1979 
was the slowest of twelve advanced countries. Most of the increase in British 
GNP and GDP per head was generated in the twentieth century, especially 
since 1950. More significantly with regard to Barratt Brown’s arguments, Lee 
questions the orthodox conceptualization of a radical discontinuity in Brit- 
ish economic growth associated with the so-called industrial revolution. 


Finance and Industry 


The insistence that the City was involved in financing production to a far 
greater extent than I recognize is scattered throughout Barrett Brown's 
essay and is, of course, a tacit reassertion of finance-capital theory. No new 
data are presented in support of this claim, nor can they be. The chronically 
low level of investment in British production since the eighteenth century 
1s an established fact and a unique feature of Briush development. 


My alleged failure to mention the mid-nineteenth-century Company Acts 
which permitted limited lability is presented as evidence of a one-sided 
distortion of Britain’s economic development. Barratt Brown considers 
this legislation to be equally significant as the Bank Charter Acts and the 
means by which ‘investment in industry at home’ occurred. But, the 
index to Capitalism Divided? contains five entries under ‘limited liability’. 
My discussion was based on Payne’s work, which is widely accepted as 
the standard account of nineteenth-century business structure. The impli- 
cation of Barratt Brown’s comments—that it was enacted to serve the 
interests of the industrial bourgeoisie—1s simply not borne out by the 
evidence. Limited liability was adopted in 1855 after twenty years of par- 
liamentary enquiry and the initial impetus came from middle-class 
philanthropists who wished to create safer investment opportunites for 
the working and lower middle classes—not from ‘the industrialists 
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themselves, whose voices were seldom heard in the discussions’. More- 
over, it was not until very late in the nineteenth century that the Joint 
Stock Companies Acts had any impact on todustrial finance and, even 
then, this was small in comparison with developments in continental 
Europe. The implied case for the existence of an embryonic ‘finance- 
capital’ in mid-nineteenth century Britain has no historical basis what- 
soever. Indeed, Barratt Brown concedes as much in his somewhat contra- 
dictory admission that nineteenth-century tadustry was self-financed. ‘But 
by the early twentieth century this had changed’, he argues, and quotes a 
passage from Capitalism Divided? which shows the rapid increase in the 
number of domestic companies quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 
However, it is all too easy to fit the occurrence of this first merger boom 
in British industry into a crude and misleading theory of capitalist devel- 
opment which was originally generalized from the German case. This 
approach misses a number of very pertinent aspects of the singular 
British experience. First, the movement towards concentration in indus- 
try was far less marked here than in comparable economies; and, second, 
the London Stock Exchange's role was very limited and the clearing 
banks’ involvement was negligible. The contemporary industrial and 
political concern at Britain's increasingly archaic industrial structure, its 
technological underdevelopment, and its separation from the financial 
system 18 firmly established and hes recently received further elaboration 
in Newton and Porter’s Madernisation Frustrated. Davenport-Hines’s bio- 
graphy of Dudley Docker not only shows just how some of the successful 
mergers were financed, but also follows Docker’s increasing exasperation 
with the City’s reluctance to become involved with domestic industry To 
counter this deficiency, Docker set up the British Stockholders’ Trust 
(1918) to raise finance for the rationalization of industry along German 
lines. This provoked hosulity from the City establishment, which threat- 
ened to deny access to the Stock Exchange to any provincial brokers who 
held shares in the Trust.” 


The arguments that Barratt Brown adduces for close finance-todustry 
relations since 1945 are equally flimsy, and also methodologically flawed. 
Simply reporting from his own research that merchant bankers sat on the 
boards of half the top 0 home industrial companies is not very compell- 
ing. The closeness of finance—1ndustry relations—even when measured in 
this manoer—can only be assessed comparatively. The last ten years have 
seen a massive proliferation of research on interlocking directorships in 
all the major advanced countries and it shows far lower finance-industry 
relations ın Britain as measured by banker participation.* However, 
even these extensive and sophisticated studies based on network ana- 
lysis have quite clear limitations. Knowing that banks and industrial 
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companies have directors 1n common does not ın itself tell us what kind 
of role the interlocks play in corporate banking and industrial strategy. 
To generalize, on the basis of his own limited data, chat Briush merchant 
bankers on industrial boards ‘performed the same coordinating funcuon 
as the big banks in Germany and the zasbatsu in Japan’ 1s not only wild, 
but also mistaken speculation. 


The relationships between finance and industry (and the stare) are pri- 
marily the result of the more fundamental structural means by which 
credit and finance are created, distributed and controlled. Zysman’s work 
remains the essential starung point in unravelling these complexities. 
Even orthodox economists now make distinctions between bank-based 
and market-based financial systems in a similar way to Zysman and 
myself. Bank credit-based systems such as Japan’s and Germany's 
exhibit cwo characteristics not found to any marked degree in Britain: a 
high level of external funding and long-term direct involvement of banks 
in corporate organization and strategy. The structure of the German and 
Japanese financial systems is such that the banks become involved to 
ensure a race of return on their direct investments. Most City represent- 
atives on industrial boards are there as ‘information receptors’ and/or 
organizers of take-overs, ‘dawn raids’ etc, or the defence against such 
events. Their activities are structured by the market-based financial sys- 
tem which, in the absence of bank domination of industrial finance, per- 
mits the speculative short-term pracuces for which the British system is 
renowned, ‘Commercial’ profits are realized in this kind of financial 
intermediation and must be distinguished from the returns on investment 
typical of the bank-based type of finance capital. 


Finally, Barratt Brown’s attempt to demonstrate the contemporary 
involvement of the City in industry is based on a methodological error 
‘Contrary to what Ingham says about the finance of industry... the top 
u6 largest UK companies took go per cent of the new capital issued on 
the stock exchange." Recent research shows that over 90 per cent of cor- 
porate finance came from retentions over the period 1949-1977, only 7.7 
per cent from the issue of securities, and a little over 2 per cent from bank 
credit. The contrast with Japan, Germany, France and even the market-based 
American financial system is a significant one and is the only way to eval- 
uate the kind of claims made by Barratt Brown. The top n6 companies may 
have taken over 90 per cent of the new issues; but it was 9o per centofvery little 
in comparative terms and merely serves co illustrate what Barratt Brown 


denies—the persistent disengagement of the City and industry.% 
The City and Empire 


The aims of my brief treatment of the connections between the City and 
Empire were very limited 1n scope: I quesuoned the view that the City’s 
pre-eminence derived from a position as the nerve-centre of Britain’s 
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‘finance-capital imperialism’, and I made some suggestions concerning 
the relationships between the Empire and the City’s commercial hege- 
mony. In its simplest form, the old Lenin/Hobson orthodoxy is untenable 
on empirical grounds. In the first place, there was no clear and direct 
connection between British trade and the growth of Empire in the mne- 
teenth century. Almost two and a half million square miles were added ın 
the late nineteenth century—mainly desert and underdeveloped land, as 
Crouzet points out; but trade with the Empire remained static and remark- 
ably small—around 25 per cent of Britain's total trade.63 Second, the very 
same point can be made with respect to investment: most capital went to non- 
Imperial destinations. As Barratt Brown concedes: ‘The City was interested 
in investing funds all over the world and did not wish to be Iumited to the 
Empire large as it was." Furthermore, as we have seen, the amount of 
British capital channelled through the City has been overestimated. 


Nevertheless, Barratt Brown reiterates the old highly questionable view 
that ‘the pressures of British industrial capital behind this expansion can 
hardly be denied.’©7 Many industrialists did have a vision of Empire 
which Lenin, Hobson and others thought was a reality, but the defeat of 
their strategy was brought about, at least ia part, by those very same 
interests who did not wish to have their commercial and financial inter- 
mediation restricted to anything less than the whole world. Of course, 
in the 1930s the Empire was put to the kinds of uses which Barratt Brown 
argues were the primary motives in the late nineteenth century. With the 
1931 sterling crisis and the world depression, the City was forced to retreat 
to the security of the Empire (and even flirt temporarily with the finance 
of domesuc industry).% As I suggested in Capstelism Divided?.‘... it has 
been all too readily assumed that the intentional uses to which the Empire 
was put in the twentieth century can neatly explain its origins.’ Once 
aguin, Barratt Brown does not seem to realize that the demonstration of 
functional economic links at any particular point in time does not neces- 
sarily imply a causal connection. I offered the hypothesis thar the growth 
of formal Empire in the late nineteenth century was, in part, the tronic 
unplanned consequence of attempting to maintain the Pax Britannica 
and, thereby, the economic dominance of which commercial hegemony 
was such an important part. Britain's leading competitors were becoming 
increastogly impatient with this regime and wished to challenge it with 
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their own spheres of influence. Other factors were clearly involved, but 
Britain's response to her rivals’ ambitions created a politically autono- 
mous process of pre-emptive annexation which was interwoven with the 
pursuit of economic interest. 


None of this ‘requires us to suppose’, as Barratt Brown muschievously 
avers, ‘that there had been in the Empire no sugar and cotton plantations, 
no tea and rubber estates... or mills or factories. ™ Apart from the con- 
flation of the plantanon slavery of the old colonial system with the 
imperial activities of the late nineteenth century, the stress on Britain's 
direct involvement or investment in factory production overseas is mis- 
taken. In the mid-nineteenth century, less than one per cent of British 
portfolio investment overseas went into manufacturing; by 1913 this had 
risen to just under 5 per cent.” Barratt Brown argues as if any concession 
to my notions about Empire and the City’s commercial capitalism 
necessarily involves a criticism of the traditional view. Bur this is not so; 
the respective approaches are not logically exclusive. It is, rather, the 
factual basis of the traditional view which is difficult to uphold. 


My ‘most blatant misconception concerns the role played by India." 
Saul’s standard account has established that during the late nineteenth 
century Bricain had large trade deficits with many of the advanced coun- 
tries (e.g. £50m with the USA and £45m with continental Europe by 1910) 
and surpluses with underdeveloped ones—especially India (£60m by 
1910). Thus, India occupied a key position ın Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments and, thereby, in the whole system of multinanonal payments 
which had become centred on London.” From the late nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards, as Tomlinson and I have argued, this system was based 
largely on the existence of the City’s institutions, the willingness and the 
ability to maintain the gold—sterling standard. The stability and trustwor- 
thiness of the currency were absolutely essencal for the maintenance of 
tnternational liquidity and, in this respect, the Indian surplus was crucial. 
It ‘ensured’, as Crouzet argues, ‘that the City was truly the economic heart 
of the world. Barratt Brown will have none of this: “The Indian surplus 
was transferred to investment elsewhere, as I have shown at length in 
Econonescs of Imperialism.’ There is, of course, no way of showing that the 
Indian surplus was literally ‘transferred’ into investment, Ecomomscs of 
Imperialism merely quotes Saul’s original inference that it would have been 
impossible to indulge so heavily in overseas investment ‘had not Briush 
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exports found a wide open market in’India during the last few years 
before the outbreak of war...'77 Obviously, anything which led to a 
balance-of-payments surplus facilitated the export of capital; but, within 
limits, this ıs not incompatible with the Indian surplus’s role in stabuliz- 
ing the currency on the exchanges: Moreover, de Cecco detects a con- 
scious intent to this end on the part of the British monetary authorities.78 
At the very least, the traditional view must consider the following revi- 
sions. First, the growth of the formal Empire in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury cannot be explained adequarely by the functional necessity for the 
export of surplus goods or capital. The ‘causes’ and ‘function’ of overseas 
expansion have been hopelessly confused in the Hobson/Lenin tradition. 
Second, even if one adheres to this view, there are no logical or empirical 
grounds for denying that the Empire also had a role in maintaining Lon- 
don’s commercial capitalism. 


Conclusions 


Unfortunately, this necessarily protracted defence of my arguments pre- 
vents any thorough treatment of Barratt Brown’s comments on the City’s 
present role in the world system and the emergence of what Susan Strange 
has termed ‘casino capitalism’. Barratt Brown suggests, and then rejects, 
the possibility thar these developments may be a vindication of my gene- 
ral thesis. Recent events in the City are ‘a new phenomenon ‘und there is 
nothing particularly English about ic.’79 To be sure, the volume of finan- 
cial speculation has increased immensely and has been facilitated by 
London’s link-up with Tokyo and New York, and the emergence of 
twenty-four-hour trading; but again Barratt Brown jumps to hasty ill- 
considered conclusions about the degree of discontinuity that this repre- 
sents. First, as Perry Anderson correctly observed in ‘Figures of Descent’, 
London remains pre-eminent in its traditional roles in commercial insur- 
ance, foreign exchange dealing, commodity broking etc. Even with the 
abolinon of exchange controls, the foreign earnings of pension funds are 
only abour half those of commodity trading and brokerage. The Stock 
Exchange may provide the most newsworthy copy and capture Barratt 
Brown’s imagination, bur is not co-extensive with the City. Second, Bar- 
ratt Brown’s explanation of the expansion of speculation is too simplistic. 
It 1s, he insists, yet another general crisis of capitalism which arises ‘when 
world competition grows and profit rates decline’. However, such a 
starkly materialist approach is unable fully to grasp these developments, 
and especially London’s part in the anarchy. As with sterling and the 
productive economy, the relationship between declining rates of profit 
and speculation is not direct and unmediated. Financial speculation of 
the recent kind can only occur if the ‘casinos’ exist. As in Monte Carlo, 
Las Vegas and elsewhere, the ability to remain in business requires a 
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poliucally generated freedom to operate. Ten years ago, in their evidence 
to the Wilson Committee, the Bankers Association insisted that the City’s 
greatest asset remained the absence from regulation—a continuity which 
` only two world wars have disrupted. Just how does Barratt Brown pro- 
pose to explain the existence of the supposedly ‘new’ role? How did a 
rapidly declining productive economy come to be the hub of the new 
global financial (dis)intermediation? Why not Frankfurt? Furthermore, 
the emphasis Barratt Brown places on the ownership of the City is largely 
misplaced. On the one hand, it has always been a foreign enclave to some 
degree. In the early nineteenth century, the family firms which migrated 
to the City usually became permanent residents, unlike their modern 
counterparts—the employees of corporate banks. On the other hand, the 
very existence and control of the assets in the various markets are more 
significant than mere legal ownership 1n their impact on British society.” 


s If the explanation of the City’s current activities is as simple as Barratt 
Brown insists, then I wasted much ume and effort in uncovering its 
historical roots and political strengths. And we are asked to consider that 
this ‘new’ role will disappear—just as quickly as it emerged—with con- 
tinued declining rates of profit and international working-class solidarity. 
I have my doubts. 
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In this book Julio Faundez traces the develop- 
ment of Chilean politics from 1932 to the 
overthrow of Allende in 1973, focusing in 
particular on the participetion of Marxist 
parties in Chile’s democratic government. 
Relating the various phases in the évolution of 
the political system to the concrete problems 
that had to be faced, Faundez discusses how 
class alliances, political mobilization, and the 
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worldwide. 
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The New Class Basis of 
: Chilean Politics 


In the plebiscite held in Chile in October 1988, the attention of the international 
press focused overwhelmingly on the exposed position of the ageing head of the 
dictatorship, Augusto Pinochet. For the new power bloc, however, comprising 
the armed forces, the capitalist class, bankers and technocrats, the primary con- 
cern has been not the plebiscite as such but the need to safeguard the accumula- 
tion regime established over the past fifteen years." The Pinochet regime served 
a number of invaluable historical purposes: destruction of the Popular Unity 
government and of the socialist movements; consolidation of the military and 
civilian bureaucracies; integration of Chile into international financial, com- 
mercial and agricultural circuits; relocation of political debate on the terrain of 
private market discourse; and the elimination of most anti-imperialist intellec- 
‘tual currents. In the process of realizing these aims, however, the dictatorship 
incurred numerous enemies, provoked large-scale, sustained opposition, and 
eventually became an obstacle to the reproduction and legitimation of the new 
economic and institutional order. Fifteen years of terror and free market 
exploitation are not an appropriate basis for winning plebiscites. And the 
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opposition political class, with a critical discourse, is capable of eliciting 
popular support and subordinating the mass of the population to a politi- 
cal pact with the power bloc—although this bloc itself is demanding stiff 
terms and setting very narrow margins for mainly legal—political reform. 


The Reagan—Bush administration, a key player in the ‘transition’, has 
provided economic aid and military collaboration to strategic groups in 
the New Order, while taking its distance from the figure and regime of 
the General. The cohabitation of an elected government with a powerful 
presence of the armed forces would ensure Washington's essential eco- 
nomic and strategic interests, and Pinochet's acceptance of the plebiscite 
result confirms the thesis that his essential role in history was as a soldier 
of the marketplace not as a personal dictator. As Washington and Chilean 
elites sought to deflect and subordinate the massive popular mobilizations 
of 1983-86, the plebiscite emerged as the basic instrument for channelling 
discontent into an electoral framework controlled by the traditional 
political class and compatible with the overall system. 


The New Economic Order (NEO), as the regime itself has dubbed it, has 
thus installed a new set of social actors, created a new axis for capital 
accumulation and umposed a new relationship between the state and the 
international marketplace.” Its basic mechanism has been a shift toward 
export of primary products (agriculture, forestry, fishing, minerals) and 
specialized manufactures. The state, through a series of measures, inter- 
vened on a massive scale to reverse the peasant-based agrarian reform 
programmes of the 1960s and 19708 and replaced them with a new set of 
agri-business enterprises linked to overseas markets.> Business farmers 
now own and control the basic units of production: they exploit a small 
core of permanent labourers, as well as a much larger seasonal labour 
force. Under contract to local and foreign agricultural exporters, they 
invest heavily in pesticides, fertilizers and other modern inputs to 
increase the size and quality of their yields. In place of the traditional 
pattern of landlords and tenant farmers, today’s agricultural class 
structure 1s characterized by a hierarchy of agri-business firms (suppliers 
and exporters), medium-sized capitalist farmers and a mass of super- 
exploited seasonal workers. The transformation of agriculture has pro- 
duced a very uneven pattern of development exports of certain fruit 
crops are expanding rapidly, while overall agricultural’ production has 
been stagnating. Expropriations have converted the peasantry into 
seasonal wage-workers and reduced their living standards, while concen- 
trating income among business farmers and exporters. 


The New Economic Order 


In other sectors the New Economic Order has deepened and extended the 


! There rs a vasc iterare on the subject For a summery drecussion of the large-scale, loog-term struc- 
taral changes unplented by the Pinochet regime, see Alejandro Foley, Lote Americas Experrmants s Ner- 
Conservatres Eronemect, Berkeley 1983, pp 40-12, and Sergo Berar, Chole Liberais ccondence y dictadura 
pebtica, Liras 1980 

2 For a ducusmon of the regumne's coacepoon of the WBO, see James Petras, ‘Pinochet's Sramgy Coann- 
arty unto the ane Century’, Ageres the Curra, May-June 1988 

3 See José Bengoa, El cempeomede chedane despues de la reforme agraria, Santiago de Chile The shifts in agri- 
cukore are quanafied in Gooralo Pulabefla, EI msema de trabajo temporal’, mimeo, nd , Temporeros 
fruncolas’, Centro el Canelo de Nos (1966), and Martha Cline, ‘Los trabajadores temporeros en Chile 
Seleccsén de peenes Novembre »987-Febrero 188", Santiago 1588 
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patterns of uneven growth. In the regime’s first decade, hypertrophy of 
finance, commerce and speculative activity was followed by the financial 
crash of 1981-82 and a period of massive state intervention in which 
much of the private debt was taken over;+ eventually private control was 
restored over finance, minus the presence of certain illicit actors. Manu- 
facturing industry has undergone a general decline, accompanied by pri- 
vatization, re-concentration and centralization of capital’ However, 
‘deindustrialization’ has not been a linear and constant process. On the 
contrary, certain industries have in recent years demonstrated a capacity 
to modernize and recover market shares. Thus, the performance of the 
NEO does not fit either the regime’s mage of a dynamic, expanding inclu- 
sive pattern of growth, or the picture painted by its critics of a stagnant, 
exclusive crisis-ridden system on the verge of collapse.© What we have 1s 
a very contradictory process, highly susceptible to sharp cyclical varia- 
tions with deeply polarized sectors and classes embedded ın or excluded 
from the political-economic apparatus. 


Pinochet’s first success has been the dramatic shift in the relationship 
between public and private sector, achieved through massive transfers 
and sales of public enterprises. At the same time, industry has moved 
toward greater concentration and centralization, while the networks of 
distributors have polarized between, on the one hand, modern super- 
markets and giant retail outlets and, on the other, an army of small ven- 
dors recruited from the mass of unemployed factory workers. In terms of 
both income and the social relations of production, the NEO has demol- 
ished all insticutional and labour constraints on the authority of capital, 
atomizing the labour force and sharply limiting ıts capacity for organiza- 
uon.” Pinochet has effected a vast ‘income counter-revolution’, sharply 
increasing profits at the expense of wages and salaries. Chile today has 
one of the lowest wage/value-added ratios in all of Latin America (17 per 
cent of the cost of a product is attributable to labour) and the highest rate 
of profit.8 In the countrysideiie dominance of capitalist agriculture 
over the latifundia and cooperatives is based on the new chain of produc- 
tion and commercialization linking agri-business to the repressive appa- 
ratus of the state. The result 1s an unprecedented concentration of income 
in the hands of property-owners as against rural wage-labourers. This 
restructuring of the economy has been accompanied by a seemingly con- 
tradictory process whereby global decision-making, with all the means of 
allocative coercion, has been centralized in the stare while the responsi- 
bility for the management of areas like health, education and local affairs 
has been decentralized to subordinate organs with scant resources.’ In 
the context of ‘privatization’, then, the scope of local authorities has been 
further restricted. 


1 On the dechne of incuscry see Putar, op. cr , on the concentration of flnancral power see Gustavo Arce 
ct al, Concuutracsen y poder ecoméuece sa les srsemas financeres del come sær, rigs Cono Sur No 9, September 
1967 On state inerrvenoon see Patricio Rozes and Gustavo Marin, B) andemdemsente bemcarte de kes gropes 
wconiences Paes Cono Sar No 2, February 1968 

3 Asgpectes generics del deserrelie rosent dal capetaisree wt Cheis y ix rmpacte sobre la clase obrera, Sactiago 1987 
é An ameme vermon of thre argument us found in Eugenio Tironi, E/ isberairewe reel, Sanciego 1987, esp 
ch 5, ‘El fin del modelo’ 

7 Manuel Barrera et al , Trade Ussa: and the Siate rn Presem-Day Chole, Sanciago 1936 

£ On comperative profits sce Ralesorse Remrnede, Brezil, 14-20 December 1987, pp 6 and 7, and Somber, 3 
March 1988, p 41 
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Powerful linkages to the international market were a major element in the 
rescructuring of the Chilean economy, facilitating the large-scale financial 
flows and impelling the decision to privatize the public sector and to shift 
production from manufacturing for the local market toward agricultural 
and mineral specialization for the export market. Soaring debt payments 
and internarional competition subsequently imposed a long-term need to 
secure foreign currency and to finance the inputs to sustain export 
growth.” The relative decline of the internal market, together with the 
exigencies of external competiuveness, have contributed to the income 
counter-revolution and the development of a seasonal or ‘self-employed’ 
labour force—labour witout social overhead costs for capital. The con- 
centration of political and economic power in the dictatorial state has 
allowed it to weather the abrupt cyclical downturns that have accompa- 
nied the process of internationalization and restructuring and the rather 
unfavourable overall economic performance. 


The patterns of crisis and recovery are evident in the progression of 
industrial employment from 554,000 in 1972 (prior to Pinochet) to 
450,000 in 1975, 567,000 in 1981 and 374,000 ın 1982, with the latest 
recovery bringing it back to $75,000 in 1987." With the highest per 
capita debt in Latin America, Chile’s economy today depends more pre- 
cariously than ever on outside funding and external markets—both of 
which in tura require wage levels to be kept below those of mining and 
agricultural competitors in the Third World.” The new social con- 
figuranion which has taken shape in the Pinochet years links influential 
financial sectors, agri-business, medium-sized capitalist farmers and 
modernizing industrialists to overseas financial and multinational export 
sectors. This power bloc is backed by an army of civil and military func- 
tionaries dispensing regime patronage to marginal vulnerable groups.’ 


Pinochet’s second major success has been in the realm of political dis- 
course. He has not persuaded the opposition to accept his presidency 
until the end of the century—as he hoped to do with the plebiscite. But he 
has defined the economic and institutional framework and rules of the 
game within which the electoral process can and will take place. In 
present-day Chile no responsible electoral oppositionists speak of 
agrarian reform—'that is the dead language of the past’, echoed one of 
the ‘renovating socialists’ who espouse the new realism.4 Today, among 
the electoral opposition, modernity and realism speak to the same 
technocratic, productivist discourse that is produced by Pinochet's eco- 
nomic advisers. The opposition shares with the regime the priority of 
promoting and maintaining ‘efficient farmers’, so long as they provide 
better housing and wages for their workers. Arguments for trade unions 


9 On health programmes and the state see Rodrigo Contreras ct al , Salm publica, preuada y seludarsa on ol 
Chole acimad, Sanuago 1986 

© On che conseraints of debt paymoncs see Racerdo French Dervis, ‘Los pagares de ke denda externa en ci 
modelo neoliberal, Palts y Egas No 372, January-February 1988 

n See Agam ganermbes P at, pa 

9] Mario and Rozas, Les grapes treecmectenales y la criss d can cheme, Boeoos Aires 1988. 

n» According to one researcher in the pahlacæms, as many as two milbon Chileans receive some kind of 
subsidy The percentage of income deriving from sam subsidy n often as high as 70 pet cent Interniew 
wrth Carlos Montes, n March 1988 

4 Por a cnoucal mew of the ‘new realem’, eee Peras, “Tranmctéo, pobtica electoral y redefiniciooes 
polices’, Asses No 5, Santiago 88 
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follow a similar line of reasoning: capitalist farmers are advised to accept 
‘pragmatic unionists’ in order to avoid radical organizers who might dis- 
rupt production and export sales. 


Thus, within the logic of the new pattern of accumulation, the opposition 
argues that its greater capacity to govern is more likely to avoid conflict 
and to improve crisis-management, and that social change and reforms 
will help to consolidate the new pattern of export growth. Political legi- 
timacy and a better international image are themselves presented as a 
superior technique for extending access to markets, credits and economic 
aid. As events surrounding the plebiscite showed, the eschewal of mass 
confrontation within the narrow constraints of the 1980 constitution has 
brought the vast majority of the poliucal class to terms with Pinochet's 
new economic order. In order to challenge the regime effectively, the 
opposition would have to confront the NEO itself and the broad array of 
social classes entrenched behind it. But not only do some of these classes 
form the natural constituency of the political opposition; they also control 
foreign exchange earnings and influence foreign financial transactions 
which could impinge on its economic strategy. 


The strength of the Pinochet regime does not rest solely on its control over 
the apparatus of repression, or access to overseas financial support (as 
important as these may be}—otherwise, it would not be willing to test its 
strength in an electoral contest. Nor does it rest upon any exceptional eco- 
nomic performance. Rather, the regime's key support is the alignment of 
social forces resulting from the transformation of the economy and the 
new internal class linkages that accompany it—an alignment which 
would, of course, be endangered by a resurgence of popular power. The 
second source of Pinochet’s strength lies ın the conversion of the intellec- 
tual class from a critical revolutionary stratum into an :nstitutionalized 
adaptive force operating ‘inside the whale’ of the New Order. The goals 
and structures of the Pinochet counter-revolution have redefined the 
electoral debate: agrarian reform has been replaced by incomes policies; 
nationalization or socialization of production by debt management 
socialism by liberal democracy. Nevertheless, the economic restructuring, 
the social dislocations and the roller-coaster of crisis and recovery have 
created three dynamic social layers from which a challenge could be 
mounted to Pinochet and the NEO: (a) the growing mass of farm-workers; 
(b) the urban social movements based in the poblectomes, and (c) the trade 
untons. Let us look at each of these in turn. 


The New Working Class: Agro-Labour 


The restructuring of capital and the shift to international markets have 
meant the restructuring of the working class, not its destruction. The 
NEO has increased the size of the working class—both its active 
‘employed’ sector and its passive reserve army of unemployed. More 
important, the new pattern of accumulation has vastly expanded that 
sector of the working class which alternates between activity and passiv- 
ity, the seasonal workers. The central issue for new export-oriented 


The chests on the ‘decine of the working class’ n argued 10 detail in Javier Maroner aod Arturo Leda, 
Class y chasefscecrenes secuales, Santiago 1987 
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agri-capitalism is ‘labour flexibility’: the capacity for capital to recruit 
and dismiss labour according to seasonal and export-market needs. 
Conversely, the central issue for labour is the insecurity of employment 
and the disjuncture between working time (period of waged employment) 
and ‘living time’ (the whole year). In this context radical organizers have 
political opportunities. 


As land cultivated for export crops has doubled, and in some cases 
tripled, the increasing absorption of seasonal labour at below-subsistence 
wages has carried the agricultural labour force in less than a decade from 
tens of thousands to half-a-million wage workers.” The cash nexus is the 
only bond between agri-capitalists and these seasonal workers, most of 
whom are recruited from rural poblecteres or nearby urban slum areas ın 
the four months between January and April. The principal sources of this 
recruitment are: former peasants displaced by Pinochet's counter-reform; 
land-reform beneficiaries who have lost their land as a result of debt; 
unemployed young people, women heads of households, and displaced 
male factory workers in the ciues. The social relations of production are a 
throwback to the turn of the century: piecework wages range from $1.50 
to $5.00, in a day that stretches from before dawn to nightfall. There is no 
housing, so workers either improvise in the countryside or commute back 
to slum dwellings. There are no medical services, insecticide poisoning is 
a frequent occurrence, and in some areas ‘punishment centres’ are in 
operation for labour indiscipline. 


To maintain their absolute authority and high rates of profit while 
expanding export production, the capitalist farmers count on the state 
and private repressive forces, as well as the existence of a large pool of 
surplus labour. Moreover, the dictatorship has been very generous in pro- 
viding incentives, financial aid and infrastructural investment to promote 
the activity of the agri-exporters, who in turn are among the strongest 
political supporters of the regime. As always, the very success of this 
strategy has led to the expansion of a potentially threatening wage-labour 
force: apart from the hundreds of thousands of fruit-pickers, tens of 
thousands of fruit packers, shippers, transport and dock workers have 
been drawn into the cash nexus. 


Expansion of the working class, together with a highly integrated trans- 
port and production network, have created the basis for new working- 
class organization and politics. But unemployment and employer-backed 
repression, involving the massive firing of strikers and the black-listing of 
militants, have made the organization of productive workers very diffi- 
cult’—further problems being the diverse sources of recruitment, the 
use of contract-labour and dispersal of workers across the property boun- 
dartes of a large number of medium-sized farms. The leading parties and 
personalities of the opposition, particularly those who have put most of 
their effort into an appeal to middle-class voters, can hardly be expected 
to provide more than minimal assistance to the unionization of workers 
in a strategic economic sector, with all chat cher implies for a confronta- 
tional kind of politcs. 


* Cline, op at The following secuon draws on a worksbop oa seasonal workers beid ar Piret with 
several farm-worker organers, 8 March 1988 
"7 Ibid. 
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Contrary to the view of some writers, the restructuring of the economy 
has led not to a diminution of the working class but to its restructuring.® 
Moreover, despite the formidable obstacles, it is likely that several factors 
will converge to detonate working-class organization. First, tendencies to 
fragmentation are partly offset by the relatively homogeneous sites of 
residence from which many farm workers are recruited, while unioniz- 
ation prior to recruitment at the place of residence can facilitate organiz- 
ation at the site of production. Secondly, the highly interdependent nature 
of agricultural production and distribution provides numerous points at 
which limited labour action at peak moments can have maximum results. 
Thirdly, crop specialization and concentration in specific geographic 
regions lends itself to concentration and homogenization in strategic 
‘poles of organization’, which can have a multiplier effect on adjoining 
areas. All these counter-tendencies go against the social-contract electoral 
politics of opposition politicians and intellectuals, whose imagery of a 
reformist middle class, a defused and declining working class and a 
socially marginal underclass serves to legitimare their pursuit of all- 
inclusive political coalitions that cut across the labour—capital divide. In 
contrast, the agri-capitalists chemselves take the existing class divisions as 
the point of departure for their political definitions—clearly opting for 
the regime that sustains the political immobility of their labour force. 
Attempts by the political opposition to secure electoral agreements at the 
top undermine their only real option which is organization at the botom. 
However, by shunning horizontal class conflicts in favour of vertical elite 
conflicts, the political and intellectual class does assure its political ter- 
rain: the opposition press, research centres and electoral activity are able 
tO operate without severe hardship. In summary, then, the rapid expan- 
sion of the agri-business sector has created the preconditions of a new 
dynamic pole of working-class politics—one which could, by virtue of its 
size and strategic importance, challenge the regime. The major contradic- 
tion in Chile today is between these growing objective opportunities and 
the subjective politicalorganizational weaknesses. 


The growth of the rural working class is directly linked to the growth of a 
surplus urban labour force, and the mobilization of new urban move- 
ments can have direct effects on the organizational propensities of the 
seasonal workers, particularly among those young workers and women 
who have had direct contact with neighbourhood organizers. Moreover, 
previous organizational experience among displaced peasants and former 
land-reform beneficiaries, together with the example set by packing and 
transport workers, could provide a matrix for the renewal of union orga- 
nization among proletarianized seasonal workers. The key notion is that 
organic ties among different working-class segments provide the basis for 
class orgenization and solidarity leading to effective political action.” A 
view of the whole circuit of production, rather than the fragmentary 


 Ddaronez and Leda, op cit 
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vision resulting from sectoral analysis, will bring out the increasingly 
interdependent nature of the rural working class. 


Urban Social Movements 


The Chilean urban social movements have emerged from, and are largely 
organized through, the sections of the shanty-town dwellers. They include 
a broad array of organizations: (a) associations for subsistence, such as 
soup kitchens and urban family gardens; (b) demand-oriented associa- 
tions addressing housing issues and utility bills; (c) local coordinating 
bodies grouping all community organizations at the local and district level; 
and (d) organizations for national social and political representation, such as 
the United Slumdwellers Committee (Comité Unitario de Pobladores, 
CUP). Of the two million slum-dwellers in Santiago, 220,000 belong to the 
grassroots organizations. Despite the repression, the community organiz- 
ations have experienced rapid growth from 494 in 1983 to 1,200 in 1985 
and, independently of their original intentions, have rapidly acquired a 
political character from the act of looking for collective solutions. 


The breadth and scope of the pebledores organizations emerge from a 
simple listing of the actions in which they have been involved since 1980: 
development of community-subsistence and other independent organiz- 
ations; presentation of demands to the authorities; utility payment strikes 
and illegal electricity hook-ups; land seizures for housing; raids on super- 
markets and warehouses; raids on passing trucks and trains; ‘workplace’ 
organizing on the part of street vendors and occasional workers; demon- 
strations and street actions, including the erection of barricades and pro- 
longed street-fighting; destruction of government-related offices and sym- 
bols in shanty-town neighbourhoods; and self-defence actions. 


The collective practices carried out by the urban poor reflect the arduous 
process by which the dispossessed ‘constitute themselves as social actors, 
rather than a process of social disorganization or dissolution, as some 
writers have assumed. Chile's social movements are, in fact, a new form 
of working-class politics, combining struggles for changes in the general 
conditions of reproduction with demands for insertion tn the productive 
process.” Itis a fundamental conceptual flaw to counterpose ‘movements’ to 
‘class'—without examining the class composition of the movements, the 
context from which the principal actors emerge (declining industry) and 
the future perspective to which they aspire (reinsertion in stable wage 
labour). To fix on the dispersed, unemployed or self-employed individ- 
uals at any moment in time is to construct a theory on a conjunctural 
classification of ‘class’. Only a narrowly empiricist style of research can 
transform the seasonal or reserve army of labour into a distinct and 
separate category from the working class. For the process of capitalist 
production and reproduction depends upon the ejection and incorpor- 
ation of labour at different points in its cycle, and even large-scale or 
extended exclusion from production does not create a qualitatively differ- 
ent set of social interests. Capitalist exploitation is experienced not only 


™ For a more detailed discusnon, see James Petras and Fernando Lerva, ‘Chile's Poor in the Scruggle for 
Democracy’, Løta American Porspatres 124, Fall 1986 
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directly by workers employed in production but also by unemployed 
workers through their role as downward pressure on wages, or through 
their cyclical incorporation in seasonal work. Ex-factory-workers who 
become self-employed and join the neighbourhood organizations, per- 
haps working as seasonal wage labourers and usually aspiring to waged 
employment, do not cease to be part of the working class. The mobiliz- 
ations, barricades and street-fighting in the poblectomes reflect labour's 
adaptation of class struggle under conditions of severe state repression 
and absolute employer control at the workplace. The displacement of 
workers from the acuve to the passive labour force; and the growth of 
struggles at the point of residence rather than production, reflect adapt- 
ations by different components of the working class to the restructuring 
and cyclical nature of capital. The greater, not lesser, degree of proletar- 
ianization 1s evident not only in the countryside but also in the city, 
through the large-scale incorporation of women 1n the wage-labour force, 
the growing dropout rate and involvement in seasonal wage labour 
among schoolchildren, and the increasing impoverishment (decline of 
wages and loss of status) of public sector service workers. 


The tendency of some social scientists to view the process of class forma- 
tion through an approach that emphasizes (and magnifies) occupanonal 
and sectoral divisions is likely to understate the significant growth of the 
working class and to muis-read the axis of collective action. This, as we 
have seen, is a chronic problem with the multi-class electoral appeals of 
the opposition politicians and partes. Indeed, there is a striking disaffec- 
tion with their role among the neighbourhood organizations. The struggle 
of the urban working-class social movernents for socio-economic change 
finds expression in the struggle for autonomy—which implies rejection of 
the traditional political hierarchy of the Chilean opposinon, the Party at 
the top, civic and trade union organizations next and poblecten movements 
at the bottom. As one leader of the CUP put it to me: “The pobladores reject 
political parties for their failure to represent our interests. Their tendency 
tO Compete atomizes our organizations. The party representatives in the 
población organizations are under cross pressures—from the top to follow 
party directives [to support electoral demsnods} and from the rank and 
file for unmediate social demands." 


The different perceptions are evident tn the assessment of the decline in 
mass demonstrations in central Santiago since 1986. Whereas, for the 
professional poliucians, this signalled the retreat and defeat of the social 
movements, the view from the bottom was one of increasing local demon- 
strations, organization and municipal power within the working-class peb- 
lactones.” While the professionals were focusing their minds on the plebi- 
scite, the working-class pobladores were electing their own represent- 
atives to local councils, defeating incumbent Pinochetist candidates in 
almost half of Santiago's working-class neighbourhoods. One pebledor 
leader summed up his recent experience: ‘Between 1983 and 1986 there were 
national mobilizations. During 1983 there was organization and consolida- 
tion: a decline of national mobilization and an extension of work in the 
neighbourhoods. There is severe repression in the neighbourhoods—over 


+s foterview, Rene Tapia, 4 March 1988 
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two hundred and fifty “self-exiles” per month in 1987. Over eighty per 
cent were activists and leaders in the neighbourhoods. There is a very 
high turnover. We have to counteract the national represston—to create 
sectoral opposition. Of the twenty-four municipalities in Santiago, twelve 
are with the CUP. The movements were not defeated or dismantled, bur 
shifted from national to local organization. For the whisky-left, politics 
over a glass, we don’t exist. We are “obsolete”, which is to say people are 
obsolete. Our social mobilization tn the neighbourhoods is not sensa- 
tional—we had seventy-tight actions on 8 March 1988, none of which was 
reported, not even in the opposition press. Ideologues and journalists 
look at political not social facts. Of the eight hundred people killed in the 
national protests, five hundred came from the peblecrowes. The logic of the 
parties is ın conflict with the CUP." 


In some areas, the dynamic of the current social movements approx- 
mates to that of the late 1960s or early 1970s. It is true that in the move- 
ment to seize housing sites, for example, there were only thirty takeovers 
between 1980 and 1985, compared with 3m between 1969 and 1971 How- 
ever, the number of participants is almost equal: $4,710 in 1969-71, and 
51,447 in 1980—85. The greater concentration of homeless people in fewer 
actions reflects the need for a larger critical mass to resist the more severe 
repression unleashed by the Pinochet dictatorship. The growth of the 
urban shanty-town movement also expresses the entry of new social forces 
into the struggle against the dictatorship and its neo-liberal economic 
policies. Thus forty per cent of delegates to the First Metropolitan Con- 
gress of Slumdwellers held in April 1986 were women and seventy-two per 
cent were under the age of thirty. 


Ic seems clear that the massive presence of the urban movements in the 
national protests was instrumental in Pinochet's shift towards electoral con- 
cessions. In drawing the party elites into electoral competition, he counted on 
their influence to demobilize the social movements, on the repressive appa- 
ratuses to neutralize ‘uncontrollable’ activists, and on large-scale state invest- 
ments ın housing, infrastructure and employment to contain the dynamic 
struggles of the urban movements.» Nevertheless, the movements continue 
their upward trajectory, extending their social networks in civil society, and 
their relationship with political parties continues to be ambiguous and 
conflictual. As the Right itself, through extensive subsidies, builds a rival local 
network among those classes living in extreme poverty, the social move- 
ments face two diametrically opposed options: either they can become the 
subordinate clients of the party elites within an essentially liberal electoral 
system; or they could develop their dynamic democratic practices, inher- 
ent in their local communities, and displace professional-intellectual 
tutelage in favour of a new type of popular democracy. 


Trade Unions: The Reconstruction of a Social Movement 


In conversation with a coalminers’ leader earlier this year, I asked how it 
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was possible that a union with fifty years of Marxist leadership could 
come under the influence of right-wing or even Centrist leaders. His 
explanation was direct and to the point—'‘the massive firing of over two 
thousand working-class mulitants, rank-and-file leaders throughout the 
industry and their replacement by a-political peasant lads with no union 
experience under the leadership of right-wing military patrons.” In 
March 1988 the visible signs of a slow but steady reconstruction of the coal- 
workers’ union was evident. Despite heavy regime funding, the pro-Pinochet 
slate was defeated and four of the six delegates were from the Left. 


More generally, however, the rade union movement has been weakened 
by massive purges, state intervention, legal restrictions on union activity 
and large-scale restructuring of capital forcing many workers out of 
industrial production. Particularly hard-hit were the militant industrial 
Organizations that were at the forefront of the social struggles during the 
Allende government. By one estimate, the employed industrial working 
class has been reduced by more than a half: in 1971 ıt numbered 620,900, 
in 1982 the figure was 275,000.78 In the meantime unemployed workers 
increased from 91,800 in 1971 to 968,900 in 1982 (including in public 
works).?9 Thus the decade after the Pinochet ¢oup saw a shift in the inter- 
nal composition of the working classes from active industrial to ‘passive’ 
unemployed workers. With the economic recovery of the mid-1980s there 
appears to be a reversal of this trend, as the number of active workers in 
production has increased by 19 per cent from 1,609,000 in 1981 to 
1,918,000 in 1987. It may still be true that industrial workers have 
declined significantly as a proportion of the economically active popula- 
tion (from 23 per cent in 1972 to 17 per cent in 1982, according to Lagos 
and Tokman”). But it does not necessarily follow that there has been a 
decline in the qualitative umportance of the working class. On the con- 
trary, this would appear to have significantly increased with the growth of 
large-scale capital imports during the 1980s, the industrial recovery and 
the growth of exports. In the first quarter of 1988 the trade surplus tripled 
over the previous year to reach $593.7 mn. Exports were up 49 per cent 
—including a 46.1 per cent growth in manufacturing exports, which con- 
tributed one third of the total.3? 


The decline in unemployment has been accompanied by a revival of trade 
union activity and an increase in wage demands. Moreover, the results of 
recent union elecuons have favoured the opposition, and a powerful 
movement to forge a new, unified labour confederation is underway. The 
growth of working-class pressure was evident in Pinochet’s announce- 
ment on i May 1988 of a 24 per cent increase in the minimum wage, a 25 
per cent increase in the family subsidy for lower income groups, and rises 
of 10-15 per cent in public sector pay. Real wages are predicted to rise by 
five per cent for the year—although this would still leave the minimum 
wage twenty per cent lower than in 1981, the year before the crisis and 
cyclical downturn in the economy.*3 
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The recovery and growth of Chilean capitalism occurs precisely out of the 
crisis, which was accompanied by a shakedown of industry end readjust- 
ments between industry and finance. It is precisely a misunderstanding of 
the role of crisis that leads many critics to view it as a terminal process or 
distortion rather than as a necessary ingredient of capitalist reproduction. 
Just as, during the previous conjuncture, some reformist theorists pre- 
dicted permanent stagnation and ungovernability, today they argue thar 
there is a need to adapt and preserve the dynamic aspects of the current 
accumulanon pattern, while reforming its authoritarian aspects. In the 
late 19708 and early 1980s, the ‘decline of the working class’ thesis became 
the basis from which electoralist ideologues called for alliances with the 
elte to manage the crisis; today the growth of the economy becomes the 
basis for their call for cross-class transactions and all-inclusive political 
coalitions to elect a civilian regime. It is, therefore, not the ‘decline of the 
working class’ that 1s the heart of reformist politics but a willingness to 
collaborate with the new power centres. 


Political strategists who fail to come to grips with the recomposition and 
resurgence of the working class are largely functioning within the narrow 
realm of the political class, in which individual vore-counts, realignments 
in the military high command and the multiplication of party—elite coali- 
tions count more than the social recomposition of civil society, the 
reconstruction of the workers’ movements and the unification of the trade 
unions, Presently, a major obstacle blocking a qualitative increase in 
working class and trade union power—apart from state repression—is 
precisely the tendency of the electoral party professionals to intervene, 
compete, divide and subordinate ‘their’ trade union representatives to the 
electoral straregies. The political factor—not structural heterogeneity 
within the working class—artificially exacerbates the latent polincal dif- 
ferences and erodes overt social solidarity between diverse sectors of the 
working class. The homogeneity of working-class conditions—declining 
salaries, official incomes policy, arbitrary power of the employers, oppo- 
sition to state control of unions, and the common pursuit of collective 
organization—more than compensate for differences in skill, income and 
sector. The basis for class politics in Chile is stronger then at any time in 
recent years. Social space is opening up for a union resurgence, and the 
economic expansion is creating appropriate terrain for collective bargain- 
ing. Rank-and-file worker consciousness is more disposed than ever to 
support a unitary labour movement. Moreover, these developments occur 
at a moment when the regime itself ıs increasingly dependent on indus- 
trial exports to sustain the balance of payments. In a word, the objective 
conditions are present for working-class insucgency—and particularly for 
the reconstruction of labour organizations if they are capable of estab- 
lishing their autonomy of class action, and distancing themselves from the 
liberal electoral manipulation of the professional political class. 


The most recent and significant addition to the working-class movement 
in Chile has come through the increasing pauperization and proletarian- 
ization of public service workers. For many social scientists, the waged 
and salaried workers in health, teaching or transport, etc. are and always 
have been ‘middle class’. But whatever their status and consumption 
aspirations, past or present, the brunt of the cost of privatization and a 
market-oriented economy has fallen on the shoulders of public sector 
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employees and professionals, Downwardly mobile, with declining 
incomes and job security, they increasingly resemble the industrial work- 
ing class in living standards, working conditions and their propensity for 
collective action. Class politics—in the sense of the struggle between wage 
and property groups— has found new historic alles within the low-paid 
health and educational workers. It makes less and less sense, conceptually 
or practically, to separate ‘public’ from ‘private’ wage-workers, ‘produc- 
tive’ from ‘service’ workers—particularly tn a period when the market, 
capital and the state have drawn the class boundaries and benefits in such 
distinct and exclusive fashion. The privileged position of export-oriented 
private enterprise as the centrepiece of economic growth means thar the 
current crisis among public workers and salaried professionals is not a 
temporary phenomenon but part of a long-term, large-scale erosion of 
income and status. ‘Proletarianization’ of public sector workers creates 
discontent and organization. The prospects for sustained struggles within 
the public sector will accentuate before and during the lifting of the heavy 
hand of state repression and a rearticulation of the trade unton move- 
ment. Throughout Latin America, the free market export strategy and the 
sharp fiscal cutbacks have forced massive and sustained protests among 
public sector workers—recent examples being the teachers’ strikes in 
Argentina and Brazil in 1988. The loosening of political controls is likely 
to provoke a similar response in Chile. 


The rearticulation of the trade union movement has, however, been 
severely constrained by the deep structural dependence of Chilean 
research insututes and trade unions upon European, US and Canadian 
foundations, corporations and trade union bureaucracies, each with their 
closely monitored political agenda. Within the Chilean trade’unions, the 
American Institute for Free Labor Development and the ICFTU, among 
others, have provided the salaries that sustain leaders in a style unheard- 
of before the dictatorship. The principal beneficaries—Christian Demo- 
crats and Socialist ‘Renovators’—have as a consequence been driven to 
pursue policies that minimize or marginalize the Communist Party, thus 
` severely dividing the labour movement and reducing its effectiveness. 
More significantly, external funding has creared a stratum of well-paid 
functionaries who shape their union struggles within the political frame- 
work of their party leaders and external patrons. As a result, the oppor- 
tunities for organizing new unions, or for expanding the collective 
bargaining capacity of existing unions, pass through an intricate web of 
political coalitions and competing union structures that fragment labour 
action. Union cohesion and class solidarity are inversely related to the 
vertical ties of the leadership stratum to international financial backers: 
the stronger the latter, the weaker the former (and vice versa). 


Communism under the Dictatorship 


Before the dictatorship the Communist Party of Chile, which had a long 
tradition of parucipating in political and social struggles, was easily the 
most influential force within the trade union movement, with deep roots 
in working-class communities and an electoral strength between 15 and 20 
per cent. However, it was also deeply committed to the norms and pro- 
cedures of capitalist democracy and to a broad alliance policy geared 
especially to ‘progressive’ sectors of Christian Democracy—so much so 
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that it was ideologically and organizationally ill-equipped to confront the 
bloody military coup and its aftermath. In the first phase after the coup, 
between 1973 and 1980, thousands of Communist leaders and activists 
were killed, jailed or exiled—and many more were fired from their jobs. 
The internal composition and political direction of the Party then began 
to change as a new generation of middle-level leaders developed out of 
street-fighting and underground struggle. Between 1976 and 1980 an 
intense debate developed between the Old Guard, which still thought in 
_ terms of an exclusively political struggle and alliances with the Centre- 
Right, and the new militants who argued for a political-military strategy 
that combined guerrilla actions, mass mobilization and an alliance of the 
Left. In 1980 the position of these militants became Party policy, and a 
self-criticism of the conciliatory atutude toward the military and the 
Christian Democrats was officially accepted. 


A sector of the left wing of the Communist Party now joined with the 
revolutionary-socialist MIR to form the guerrilla organization, the Manuel 
Rodriguez Patriotic Front (MRPF), while others turned to organizing and 
mobilizing in the shanty-townos. The MRPF never became a major chal- 
lenge to the Pinochet regime, but it did enjoy the sympathy, if not sup- 
port, of a large number of young, unemployed slum-dwellers. In 1983, 
when the first mass urban demonstrations began, the Front carried out 
parallel activities but was never able to integrate the military and social 
struggles into 2 coherent movement. Throughout the period from 1983 to 
1986 the CP retained its dual character as a party with a strong, profes- 
sional, electorally oriented political leadership and middle-level and rank- 
and-file militants tied to urban mass insurgency. The turning point came 
in September 1986 when the MRPF failed in its attempt to assassinate 
Pinochet. The Centre—Right opposition coalition, frightened by the mass 
radicalization, shifted ıts policies towards the electoral arena and broke 
all ties with the Communist Party in the mess organizations. The divi- 
sions among the opposition, as well as Pinochet’s frequent military occu- 
pation of the shanty cowns, led to a decline in city-centre mass protests. 
The reformist wing of the Communist Party now reasserted a broad 
alliance politics, abandoning guerrilla struggle and stepping up its efforts 
to regain trade union leadership. 


The new phase has been consolidated since the Communist Party announced 
in June 1988 that it would participate on the ‘no’ side in the plebiscite, despite 
the authoritarian and restrictive Constitution under which it was to be 
organized. The language of class politics, multifaceted struggle and political 
rupture was retained in the Party's declaration,>4 but it is clear that the 
traditional leadership has once again taken control and direction of tactics 
and strategy. Nevertheless, the demands of the popular organizations, led 
by the Communist militants, continue to shape and influence the behav- 
iour of the Party. Whereas the rest of the opposition has focused almost 
exclusively on political and legal reforms, the campaign of the Com- 
munists has placed much greater emphasis on social and economic issues. 


Conclusion 


The October plebiscite, though registering a majority in favour of 
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Pinochet's withdrawal from the presidency, has not in itself threatened 
the basic military and economic institutions, patterns of accumulation 
and class structures that have been established in fifteen years of dictator- 
ship. A recent poll on economic policy, conducted in February 1988 by 
the right-wing Export Manufacturers Association (ASEXMA), found ‘many 
points of coincidence among antagonistic currents’ from the Right to the 
Centre—Left, and Roberto Fantuzzi, a leader of ASEXMA, concluded that 
the survey results ‘will help calm the anxieties of businessmen’.>> Pino- 
chet himself has announced that regular presidential elections, under his 
own Constitution with all its restrictive clauses on opposition parties and 
organizations, will not in any case be held until the end of 1989. And even 
then the military high command will retain control of its own insutution, 
as well as a dominant position in the National Security Council with a 
veto on any legislation that they deem incompatible with national secur- 
ity. Moreover, within the civilian opposition, former collaborators and 
supporters of the military regime are becoming increasingly numerous, 
and those who favour the present socio-economic model can be expected 
to take the lead in formulating economic policy. The coalition-building 
strategy which has ‘reached out to the Right’ is a copy of the Brazilian 
experience, where the results have included a profoundly regressive eco- 
nomic and social policy, immunity of military officials, loss of political 
legitumacy by the civilian Sarney regime, the rise of crime, growing state 
repression (three hundred peasants killed in 1987) and four-digit infla- 
tion. Recent political transinons in Latin America have generally issued 
in a dual society in which a highly mobile and vocal professional political 
class shares power with the military, and faces increasingly immobile, 
unrepresented and atomized working and salaried classes. 


It is precisely because such a political outcome is possible, or even prob- 
able, within the context of present trends in Chile that it is necessary to 
identify the opportunities and possibilities thar exist for an alternative 
transition. The potential exists today for a new working-class coalition, 
one that includes the wage-based agricultural workers, the dynamic urban 
social movements and the trade unions of industrial and public sector 
workers. The political-economic strategy of the existing state and its 
class allies is diametrically opposed to this new working-class majority. If 
one views politics from the bottom up, there are few opportunities indeed 
for political transactions with the existing socio-economic order; a transi- 
tion based on the interests of the subordinate classes implies a rupture 
with past and present collaborators of the regime. A transition through 
elite transactions, on the other hand, would be one that accommodates 
existing power configurations and includes a future of political and 
economic continuity at the top and at the botrom. From the popular 
assemblies in the pobleciemes and the trade unions, an alternative form 
of democracy is struggling to establish its proper class identity. Lf and 
when it emerges, it will present a challenge not only to the military regime 
but also to the professional political class which purports to speak in 
its name. 
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Andrew Kopkind 


The Jackson Moment 


Jesse Jackson woke up on November ninth to find himself the leader of 
the largest and most powerful political party in the Western capitalist 
world, and the front-runner for its Presidential nomination in 1992. It 1s 
an unwonted and unexpected role. The black Baptist preacher and 
Chicago community actvist has never held public office. In his two con- 
tests for the nomination he was supported by just one white statewide 
elected official in the country (Texas Agricultural Commissioner Jim 
Hightower, a populist maverick) and endorsed by only a couple of 
general-readership newspapers out of thousands. He was cut off without a 
penny by most of the Party’s customary contributors, he was rebuked or 
ignored by much of its white establishment and even at the grass roots he 
consistently gathered higher ‘negatives’ than any other candidare in the 
numerous public opinion polls. And yet Jackson not only survived the 
Democratic debacle of 1988 but seems the stronger for it. 


For five years Jackson had argued, by word and example, that a candidate 
of the Centre in the Democratic Party could no longer expect to win 
national elections, and certainly not hope to organize a successful national 
administration if he did manage to squeak into office on a fluke, as 
Jimmy Carter had done after Watergate and Vietnam. Radical trans- 
formations in American society over the past quarter-century—the era of 
Republican national electoral triumph—have eliminated the ‘natural’ 
majority the Democrats enjoyed during the New Deal and its aftermath. 
Specifically, the experience of racial insurgency, imperial defeat and 
deindustrialization (or post-industrialization) detached the constituencies 
of white Southerners and northern blue-collar workers from the coalition 
that existed at the foundanon of the historic Democratic majority. Racial 
conflict and economic change led to the rapid and drastic suburbanizaton 
of the population. Democratic political machines in the cities and labour 
union organizations in the shops rusted along with the infrastructure. 
Blacks, Hispanics and recently-arrived ethnics, as well as working-class 
women, lesbians and gays, and a growing but unselfconscious white 
underclass were isolated, marginalized and excluded from political atten- 
tion by the Democrars for fear of alarming the new white suburbanices 
with talk of expensive welfare programmes, mandatory integration in 
housing and education, and cultural liberalization. 


The Break-Up of the Democratic Coalition 


In fact, the trend was discernible as early as 1948, when the white ‘Dixie- 
crats’, led by South Carolina’s Democratic Senator Serom Thurmond, 


bolted from the party over a mildly liberal civil rights placform pushed by 
Harry Truman. Although Truman won the Presidency thar year, the 
white Southerners never really reaffirmed their loyalty to the Party, 
although some later voted for Southerner Jimmy Carter for reasons of 
regional pride. In the 19503, both parties facilitated the process of suburb- 
anization by such diverse means as the Defense Highway Act and the 
Defense Education Act—both of them using a Cold War, anti-communist 
rationale for channeling federal funds to white suburban development. In 
a sense, tax dollars paid for the transformation of urban Democrats into 
suburban Republicans, for the migrants to the new suburbia soon started 
voting for the GOP. The aggressive civil rights movement of the early 
19608, eagerly exploited by northern white liberal Democranc politicians 
as a way to drive the entrenched Southern Democrats out of positions of 
power in Congress and the party hierarchy, served in quite a contra-” 
dictory way to remove the white Southern sector of the electorate—and 
much of the Northern white ethnic sector—from the Democratic 
coalition. For a time, those essentially racist elements united in a frac- 
tional third party under former Alabama Governor George Wallace, but 
ultimately they came to rest in the Republican nest under such names as 
the ‘Silent Majority’ of the Nixon years and the ‘Reagan Democrats’ of 
recent memory. 


The extensive demographic migration got a big boost in 1972, when all 
those whose identity (not to mention their economic security) was heavily 
invested in imperial success refused George McGovern’s invitation to 
celebrate America’s defeat in Vietnam. Jimmy Carter’s apparent failure 
to vanquish the hated Ayatollah Khomeini confirmed the worst fears of 
the imperial nostalgics, who can now be counted securely in Republican 
ranks. Furthermore, although the ‘children of the sixties’ were somewhat 
cautiously embraced by the Democrats in McGovern's day, during the 
1980s the Party actually tried to break up internal caucuses of such post- 
sixties groups as feminists and gays, so that the old guard could rule with- 
out factional hindrance. Shut out of the party structures, the descendants 
of the sixties movements largely forgot about electoral politics—until the 
Jackson moment arrived. 


The realignment of available, organized constituencies within the two 
major parties had again given the Republicans the White House, bur that 
party remains a minority force in the country at large and in its electoral 
institutions. In raw numbers, there are more registered Democrats and 
many more unregistered Democrats than there are Republicans, and 
governing bodies from both houses of Congress down through state 
assemblies and city councils are heavily Democratic. But there are several 
factors which seem to prohibit Democrats from utilizing the majority they 
could command. In particular, national Democrats have refused to cam- 
paign on class and race issues, and at the same time they have rejected 
proposals which would widen the electoral pool and bring millions from 
the racial minorities, the white poor and other disenfranchised constit- 
uencies into the political process—and the voting booths. 


The act of voting is increasingly unpopular in America, despite the 
hoopla, but it was not ever thus. Voter turnout in nineteenth-century 
America was more than respectable; a hundred years ago, for instance, 86 
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per cent of the eligible electorate outside the South (and 81 per cent over- 
all) voted for president. About that ame, however, the political parties 
concluded that the citizenry could be better controlled and manipulated 
by restricting the voting rolls rather than expanding them. Virtually every 
state legislature erected imposing barriers to voting including registration 
laws which effectively kept black, ethnic European and working-class 
participation to a minimum. It is not easy to vote in most American 
locales. People have to register long before election day, and often have to 
re-register if they move or if they fail to vote in one or more elections. 
Where the authorities would rather that the mulutudes do not vote, 
registration days are few and far between, registranon hours are short or 
restricted to the workday, and registration locations are difficult to find 
or poorly advertised. Those who have not grown up in the middle-class 
political culture (that is to say, millions of recent immigrants, rural 
blacks, urban Hispanics, and others in the growing underclass) find the 
whole process confusing—and usually not worth the trouble. Moreover, 
the lack of ‘ideological’ parties which clearly express class and racial inter- 
ests leads many people to the quite understandable conclusion that voting 
is of absolutely no importance to their lives. Those who make the voting 
rules are happy with that stare of affairs. As Frances Fox Piven and 
Richard Cloward write in their recent study of voting patterns, ‘the 
demobilization of lower-strara voters occurred at precisely that time in 
our history when the possibilities of electoral politics had begun to 
enlarge. Indeed ... it occurred because the possibilities of popular influ- 
ence through electoral politics were expanding.” In other words, as 
opportunities opened for blacks and workers (and later, women) to make 
demands on the political structure, and as government began to intervene 
seriously in economic and social affairs, those most in need of the vote 
were denied access to it. 


Despite occasional resurgences of voter participation in times of heated 
social movement (such as Jackson’s registration drive in the South in 1984 
or the efforts of the Christian Right in 1980 and 1984), no permanent 
remobilization of the ‘lower strata’ has occurred. The higher strata, how- 
ever, are pleased to go to the polls in measures comparable with other 
countries ın America’s political and economic league. Almost 80 per cent 
of college graduates regularly vote—twice as many as those with only a 
grade-school education. More than three-quarters of the people with 
incomes above $50,000 a year vote—again, twice as many as those who 
earn less than $50,000. Class consciousness is not a subject studied in 
much depth in American universities, but a few comparative surveys of 
voting behaviour indicate thar the half of the electorate that does not vote 
here is roughly comparable in attitude to the supporters of the Labour 
Party ın England and other Euroleft parties on the Continent. If that’s the 
case, any significant expansion of the participating electorate would move 
the entire political system to the left and realign the parties. Since only 
about half of the eligible population now votes in quadrennial presiden- 
tial elections (and the figure is much, much lower for less important con- 
tests), it is no longer meaningful w describe the American political mood 
or political opinion in terms of the election returns. When the media 
spout clichés such as ‘America gave George Bush a mandate for the 
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continuation of conservative policies’, it can only mean thar a plurality of 
rather well-to-do, middle-aged or elderly educated white voters—repre- 
senting about a quarter of the potential electorare—voted for George 
Bush. (In fact, deeper analyses of American political consciousness, in 
parucular Tom Ferguson and Joel Rogers’ landmark study, Right Turn, 
showed thar there was no consensus in the country for Ronald Reagan's 
right-wing policies, as opposed to his presidential personality.) Referring 
to the plurality in an American presidential election as ‘America’ 18 a little 
like calling the white voters for P.W. Botha's Nationalist Party, ‘South 
Africa’. 


The Funding Priorities 


What limited expansion of the Democratic Party that has occurred in the 
Jackson direction has caused anxiety in the ranks of political cliques in 
power from Manhattan to Mississippi. Expansion 1s a form of empower- 
ment which allows members of the enlarged electorate to participate in 
the policcal dynamic beyond single issues of self-interest. Although 
Governor Michael Dukakis promised last summer to give Jackson the 
wherewithal to run a vast voter-registration drive, in fact very few resour- 
ces (in money and personnel) were ever forthcoming and in most areas 
Democratic registration actually decreased between 1984 and 1988. 


Dukakis’s fund-raisers, led by the effective Boston lawyer Robert Farmer, 
filled a campaign war chest with almost $30 million before Dukakis even 
went to be nominated at the national convention in Adanta. It was the 
most money, by far, that any Democrat had ever raised, and indeed it was 
said that Dukakis won the important ‘first primary’—fundraising—that 
led to his later victories in the primaries of the winter and spring of 1988. 
Although a great deal of the money was spent on the primary campaigns, 
a hefty sum was available for the general election, and more was being 
raised every day until 8 November. Because of recent ‘reforms’ in cam- 
paign financing, and because of the institution of federally-financed 
general elections (both Bush and Dukakis got about $46 million apiece), 
much of the money Dukakis raised had to be spent in a roundabout way, 
so as not to be charged directly to his campaign. The scam was to conduit 
those millions to local Democratic parties in the several states, which then 
became nominal ‘party development committees’, but actually worked as 
Dukakis—Bentsen organizations—without legal spending limits. In OUl- 
nois, for instance, the official Dukakis committee employed five or six 
workers as the campaign ended; the state ‘party development’ group had 
about 05 paid staff 


Despite the fact that they were working for Dukakis, many of the people 
in charge of the stare parties had been in favour of one of the other white 
candidates in the primaries. Few from the Jackson campaign were inte- 
graced into the local Dukakis efforts. For the most part, the locals did not 
have the slightest interest ın registering new voters from the black and 
white underclass. Local Democrats enjoy the privileges they have as party 
leaders. They know that expansion of their own state electorates can only 
mean trouble down the road. The threat from a Jackson-inspired insur- 
gency looms larger than any benefit they might receive from a large turo- 
out in a presidential election. In fact, most of them have no particular 
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stake in the formation of a Democratic Administration in Washington. 
Even the occasional ‘pork barrel’ projects and federal grants they get for 
their districts are controlled by the Congress, which is likely to remain 
solidly Democratic no matter who wins the Presidency. Most Demo- 
cratic senators and representatives in leadership roles would probably 
prefer that 2 Republican be in the White House, so as not to limit their 
sway over Congress. In America’s triparute system, Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy or House Speaker Jum Wright, for example, are far more impor- 
fant as leaders of the ‘Congressional government’ under a Bush 
administration than they would be as Congressional subordinates of a 
Dukakis administation. (Republicans, on the other hand, have no hope 
of runding both houses of Congress in the foreseeable future, so most 
Republican senators and representatives would have more visibility and 
power under a Republican president than they would as minority mem- 
bers of Congress.) Leaders of the Democratic ‘Congressional govern- 
meat’ did not kill themselves campaigning for the ticket in the recent 
electon. The reason was not that figures such as Senator Sam Nunn of 
Georgia or Governor (and Senator-elect) Charles Robb of Virginia— 
Lyndon Johnson's son-in-law—disliked Dukakis’s platform or his ideo- 
logical position, whatever it was. The fact is thar they were perfectly 
pleased to see him lose. America 1s moving into a weird, seat-of-the- 
pants stage of pre-parliamentary government, in which ‘the government’ 
in Congress competes with ‘the government’ in the White House. Larely, 
Congress has been in charge. 


Dukakis’s strategists had always counted on a ‘low-turnout’ election, and 
nothing they did later in the campaign changed that course. After Duka- 
kis was elected for a third (non-consecutive) term as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in November 1986, his chief political adviser, John Sasso, drew 
up a long memorandum setting out the plan and the rationale for a Duka- 
kis run for the Presidency in 1988. Sasso accepted the size and shape of 
the electorate as it looked in early 1987 and argued that to win the follow- 
ing year Dukakis had only to transfer a number of “Reagan Democrats’, 
i.e. Southern whites and Northern ethnics, from the Republican to the 
Democratic column. Dukakis was instructed to run a ‘suburban’ cam- 
paign, which entailed the elimination of black and ‘lower-strata’ issues 
from his political agenda. Voter registration among those constituencies 
would obviously be a low-order priority, for any appeal to minorities and 
the poor could alienate suburban voters; or so the theory went. 


Sasso's view of politics was static and very much influenced by currently 
fashionable political science of the quantifiable kind. Jackson took a much 
more dynamic, transformative approach. He began to redefine the par- 
ties in ideological terms, to bring in millions of previously apolitical citi- 
zens, and to create a permanent movement that might someday take over 
the Democratic Party—as the right wing took over the Republican Party 
between 1960 and 1980. The populist part of Jackson's project was that 
his movement would be built from the bottom up rather than the wp 
down, and the leadership would be made accountable to its base. That, of 
course, is the problematic part. The Jackson ‘movement’, which is both 
more and less than the ‘Rainbow Coalition’ which he leads, is much more 
authentic an expression of popular demands than any other campaign in 
America since the original Populist efforts at the turo of the century, but 
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it ts also a traditional Democratic Party campaign, and it is doubtful that 
the ‘bottom’ will ever control the ‘top’. 


Class and Race 


Jackson's importance ın the last five years has been his direct engagement 
of class and race and his strategy of electoral expansion. Beginning in the 
summer of 1983, Jackson set out to change the course of politics in the 
South, that most resistent of all regions. Touring the burgeoning cities, 
the dusty towns and the steaming cotton counties from the Carolinas to 
the Mississippi Delra, he convinced, cajoled and in some cases almost 
dragged blacks to registration desks and polling places with such success 
that more than two million new voters entered the political process for the 
first time. Not only that, but blacks were encouraged and organized to 
run for office in a conscious plan to form the basis of a progressive bloc 
within the Democratic Party at both the local and national levels. By the 
election of 1984, the strategy had developed well enough to buck the 
Reagan landslide and provide the margin of victory for two white South- 
ern senators—Howell Heflin of Alabama and Albert Gore Jr. of Tennes- 
see, and to contribute decisively in the North (where registration drives 
and bloc-building were also underway) to the elections of liberals Paul 
Simon of Ilinois and Carl Levin in Michigan. Then in 1986, when 
Reaganism was in decline, the Jackson strategy paid off handsomely. 
Eight more Democrats were elected in the South with Jackson's ‘new 
voters’ providing the edge. Not one of them had a majority of the white 
vote in their stare; indeed, only one—Terry Sanford of North Carolina— 
got more than forty per cent of it In addition, voters across the slowly 
widening spectrum of the Rainbow Coalition were decisive in reelecting 
the liberal Alan Cranston in California. What's more, for the first time in 
a decade young blacks voted in higher proportions than young whites. No 
less authority than George Bush’s campaign manager, Lee Arwater (him- 
self a Southerner), was impressed. ‘It’s a tribute to Jesse Jackson,’ he told 
the Washington Post. “These are voters he’s been targeting for the last four 
to five years, and I didn’t realize he was as effective as he apparently was.’ 
All in all, it could be said that Jackson and the Rainbow gave the Senate 
back to the Democrats (after a brief Republican reign during the early 
Reagan years) and made possible a new liberal politics in the dying days 
of the Reagan Administration. 


Previous blocs of blacks, workers, farmers and others the likes of which 
Jackson calls ‘the dispossessed’ were delivered to Democratic candidates 
and then ignored on policy matters until the next election. But the new 
Rainbow voters (for want of a better name) were kept in a kind of perma- 
nent 1f hypothetical caucus by Jackson and his political organizers, until 
such ume as they could be used for leverage on an important issue. The 
first national rest of the caucus’s strength came with Reagan’s nomination 
of the rightist Robert Bork to be a justice of the Supreme Court. More 
than a mere confirmaton contest, it was a comeback fight for liberals 
who hadn't won a big one since the early 1970s. One after another, South- 
ern Democrats who wouldn’t have dreamed of supporting Northern 
liberals ın a straight ideological struggle ten or twenty years ago, now 
joined ın the vote against Bork. Three previous Reaganite appointments 
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to the Court had been confirmed. Bork was beaten. The difference, this 
ume, was Jackson. 


At the moment of maximum opportunity during the Senate hearings on 
the Bork nomination, Jackson himself came to call on Senator Heflin of 
Alabama, the lone deep-Southern Democrat on the Judiciary Committee, 
and arguably the key to the entire confirmanon process. Without ‘nays’ 
from all or most of the conservative Democrats who customarily oppose 
affirmative action for minority interests, sexual equality, rights of privacy 
and restrictions on the police—and support judges of like minds—Bork 
would almost certainly be seated. The Southerners, as well as a few waver- 
ing Republicans, were likely to follow Heflin’s lead. Heflin came out of 
the hearings to greet Jackson in an anteroom. ‘Good morning, Reverend,’ 
the Senator said graciously to the Preacher; ‘we've been expecting you.’ 
The two men charted amiably about matters on their mind: Bork and his 
record, Southern politics, and what Heflin delicately referred to as the ‘feel- 
ings of the new voters’ in the region. Jackson's presence implicidy reminded 
Howell that he had been elected by those Rainbow voters. By the time 
Jackson left, he knew that Heflin would stand against the nomination. 


As he prepared to run again for the Presidency in 1988, Jackson shifted 
hus focus from the black community to a much more difficult ‘populist’ 
constituency, with an appeal based on class rather than racial issues. He 
set up headquarters for the important lowa caucus campaign (the first of 
the pre-election primary season) ın the tiny town of Greenfield, in lovely 
farm country seized by the full-blown crisis of American agriculture: 
monopolization by corporate agribusiness, restriction of credit for small 
farmers, elimination of the family farm, residential and commercial 
development of the rural countryside, and pollution, degradanion and 
depletion of agricultural resources. While six of the Democratit candi- 
dates offered one or another remedial policy or minor reform, Jackson 
campaigned on a programme of political empowerment for the rural 
constituency. 


Jackson’s approach to the farm crisis presents a useful illustration of his 
new populist/progressive politics. The approaching demise of the family 
farm system cannot be averted by managerial manoeuvres or market gim- 
micks, he suggested, but requires a wholesale assault on the political 
economy of agriculture. The Reagan Admunistration has accelerated a 
process that began decades ago, in which the family farm is being 
replaced by ‘megafarms’ increasingly owned by absentee management 
firms and agribusiness corporations. Some firms are building vertical 
monopolies in the industry with land as the bottom layer of a structure 
that will include feed lots for catie, meat-packing houses, machinery 
manufacturing plants, grain-exporting companies, supermarkets and 
shopping malls—all in a transnational system. Like Stalinism in Russia in 
the 19308, Reaganism in America in the 1980s seeks to rationalize agri- 
culture to respond to centralized planning and presumed economies of 
scale. Here, of course, the centralization 1s corporate rather than collec- 
tive, and the economues are meant to benefit the corporate class rather 
than the collective masses. But many of the methods of forced removal of 
farmers and the consequences to the traditional communities contain 
chilling parallels. 
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No kulaks have been shot in Iowa (although there are many suicides), but 
tens of thousands of families have been driven from their homes, many 
after three, four or five generations, and sent to distant towns where they 
shovel chicken manure out of poultry ‘factories’, or shovel fast food to 
customers in roadside stands. In many cases they migrate to the losing 
end of the agricultural chain they once helped forge. Unless radical 
reforms are instituted—a most unlikely prospect, to be sure—half of the 
farms ın Iowa will go under in the next ten years. What Jackson calls a 
‘new feudalism’ is settling over the rural heartland. Farmers default on 
their loans; banks and insurance companies—and sometimes government 
agencies—foreclose; sometimes they burn and bulldoze the lovely old 
white farmhouses, the barns, the silos and the stand of trees that protected 
the homestead from the prairie winds. Scorching the earth saves money 
by lowering property taxes. Families who simply cannot tear themselves 
from their birthplace are sometimes allowed to stay on the land by the 
new farm-management companies or megafarmers in return for work 
done. The new tenants represent the saddest sector of a shift in produc- 
uve relations that will amount to billions, or perhaps trillions of dollars 
by the end of the ceatury 


Changing the Equation 


On the trail in Iowa, Jackson excited voters more by promising them par- 
ucipanion in ‘the power structure’—the organizing principle of the old 
civil rights movement—than by offering them specific programmes and 
policies to cure their complaints. Unlike most of the other Democrats 
campaigning in the state, he did not hurl a string of neoliberal proposals 
from the hustings. His delivery was at once personal and political rather 
than procedural and managerial. For example, he told a crowd of recently 
laid-off workers in Iowa Falls that ‘we must change the equation. There's 
no sense of corporate justice, of fairness. We'd better wake up and fighr’ 
to stop the ‘merger maniacs’ The town was reeling from the decision of 
Farmland Foods to close its pork packing plant and idle one-quarter of 
the local industrial work force. The all-white audience responded to the 
class appeal and ‘crossed the line’ of race, as Jackson hoped, to support 
the black candidate. 


Jackson did well in the Iowa caucuses that winter. (In the confusing aod 
arcane caucus ‘election’ in that state, voters registered with a party go to 
a small community meeting one night ın February and line up—physic- 
ally—under placards designated for each of the candidates.) He actually 
won or came in a close second (in the seven-man race) 1n the places, such 
as Greenfield’s Adair County, where he concentrated his organization. 
Overall, he broke into ‘double digits’ in the percentage of votes and 
established himself as a viable player in the 1988 Democratic electoral 
game. A few weeks later, in the many primaries held on ‘Super Tuesday’, 
Jackson won several states—and most big cities—and helped eliminare 
most of the remaining white candidates. He broadened his class cam- 
paign to include white workers in decaying industries and those in the 
‘Reagan class’ who have been forced to take low-paying, dead-end jobs in 
the so-called service sector—the area where employment has increased in 
the last decade. He talked about the difficulty of the workers’ lives, about 
the degraded quality of work, and about the powerlessness of the working 
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poor as a class: all in terms entirely new to American pobtics, at least 
since the Roosevelt era. Jackson often spoke to eight or nine audiences in 
a day, sometimes travelling over an area of tens or hundreds or even 
thousands of miles (jet-campaigning came of age in this election), each 
time combining revivalist emotion, popultst-coalition politics and civil 
rights struggle rhetoric in a remarkable political performance. ‘We work 
every day,’ he reminded the crowds, who invariably responded with 
knowing assent. ‘And we are still poor. We pick up your garbage; we work 
every day. We drive your cars, we take care of your children, we empty 
your bed-pans, we pick up your garbage, we sweep your apartments; we 
work every day. We cook your food, and we don’t have ume to cook our 
own. We change your hospital beds and wipe your fevered brow and we 
can’t afford to he in that bed when we get sick. We work every day.’ By 
the end of the speech the nods of approval were mixed with tears. 


As millions of Americans saw when Jackson spoke at the Democratic 
Convention ın Atlanta last summer, the appeal to class and the 
description of work tapped emotions and released energies as no other 
politician in memory has been able to do. The reality of work never gets 
mentioned in political parlance. Then Jackson comes along and talks in 
simply eloquent terms about the quality of ordinary lives and the whole 
country stops—and weeps. At the end of the long season of primaries, 
Jackson had won elections or caucuses in almost every important city in 
the country (including New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston and 
Los Angeles), a majority of the states of the Deep South, as well as Michi- 
gan, Maine, Vermont, Alaska and other Northern states where a winning 
black candidacy had been thought impossible. He had mobilized millions 
of voters on a placform of ‘economic justice’, racial justice, and the 
realignment of America’s relations with the Third World. In Atlanta, his 
forces raised previously taboo subjects, such as Palestinian rights, ‘soak- 
the-rich’ taxanon and significant restraint in military projects and expen- 
dicures. One-third of the delegates to the convention were members of the 
Rainbow, most of them black. There was a populist look and feel to the 
place such as had not been seen in American politics since the first elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson (no kin), more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago. So impressive was the Jackson presence that Dukakis was forced to 
negouare an ‘Atlanta Pact’ promising the Jackson forces a prominent role 
in the campaign and in the administration if Dukakis won, plus support 
for Jackson on a number of special items on the Rainbow agenda: voter 
registration, radical reform of registration laws, sanctions against South 
Africa, ‘statehood’ for the predominantly black District of Columbia. 
(Dukakis quickly broke all of his promises, but that’s another story.) Jack- 
son lost the nomination (although he gained more votes than any losing 
candidate in history) but his moment had come, and no one doubts that 
another will come again. 
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VEVIEW 
Terry Eagleton 


The Silences of David Lodge 


The success of the ‘campus’ novel in England is not hard to account for. Ever 
since Burke and Coleridge’s testy polemics against the Jacobins, the English 
attitude to the intelligentsia has been one of profound ambivalence. Intellec- 
tuals are seen as faintly sinister figures, bohemian and nonconformist, treason- 
able clerks whose heartless celebrations pose a threat to the unreflective pieties 
of ordinary life. But they are also pathetically ineffectual characters—crumpled 
figures of fun pursuing their ludicrous abstractions at a remote distance from 
the bustle of daily life. The anxiety and resentment they inspire can thus be con- 
veniently defused by a sense of their farcical irrelevance; and Napoleon’s dis- 
missal of the Enlightenment ideologues as at once subversive and superfluous 
captures this ambivalence exactly. The intellectual combines the fascination of 
the offbeat with the comic relief of the harmless eccentric, and is thus fit meat 
for a kind of fiction which equivocates between a satiric criticism of everyday 
middle-class life and an unshaken commitment to its fundamental values. 
Something of the same ambiguity can be traced in the relation of the university 
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to society as a whole. As a place set somewhat apart, the university has the 
glamour of the deviant and untypical, providing the novelist with a 
conveniently closed worlds marked by intellectual wrangling, political ın- 
fighting and sexual intrigue. Yet in its bureaucranc routines and down-at- 
heel dreariness it is also sufficiently continuous with the wider society to 
act as a microcosm of middle-class mores. It is neither too hermetically 
sealed from the social order to be of merely specialist interest, nor too 
commonplace to be merely tedious. The ‘campus’ novel thus provides one 
kind of solution to a problem which has never ceased to dog the modern 
English novel, and which 1s nothing less than how ordinary social experi- 
ence 1s to offer a fertile soul for fictional creation. The striking number of 
contemporary novels written in England but set in some non-English 
locale seems to testify to a genuine difficulty here—to a sense thar from 
the viewpoint of ‘creative’ writing there is something peculiarly unpro- 
pinous about the typical social experience of an industrially declining, 
culturally parochial, post-imperial nation. English licerarure’s traditional 
solution to this dilemma has been to import the exotic, estranging per- 
spectives it lacks: hence the entry into the indigenous canon of the 
emigrés and expatriates (James, Conrad, Eliot, Pound, Yeats, Joyce, 
Beckett), writers who brought with them a modernist or avant-garde 
bravura at odds with the realist, empiricist cast of the native culture, but 
to which that culture could for a brief historical moment play host. In 
writers like E.M. Forster or Graham Greene, who export their experience 
to the colonial world, this movement is clearly reversible. The academic 
novel can offer here a characteristically English compromise, anchored as 
it is in the idiosyncrasies of middle-class life, yet sufficiently askew, 
uaconvenoonal and (grven the global reach of academia) internanonalist, 
to call that familiar existence into satiric question. 


The two leading comic academic novelists of contemporary England— 
David Lodge and Malcolm Bradbury—are both literary theorists as well 
as imaginative writers, a fact which is surely significant. It has always 
been superficially puzzling why a subject as specialise and esoteric as 
literary theory should have given rise in Britain to such apparently dis- 
proporuonate ideological wranglings, epitomized in recent years by the 
extraordinarily excited atrention lavished by the media on the refusal of 
Cambridge University to promote a post-structuralist critic. Why should 
a discourse of metaphor and metonymy, of signifiers and subject posi- 
tions, provoke such passions and polemics? The answer, surely, lies not in 
the field of literary studies as such, but in its intersection with a wider 
ideological formation. It 1s a familiar left case, recurrendy argued in the 
pages of this journal, that British bourgeois society is marked by a conflict 
between a pervasive cultural traditionalism and the modernizing imper- 
atives of contemporary capitalism. In that process of capitalist moderniz- 
ation, the traditional humanities are by no means struck redundant; on 
the contrary, they continue co encode values and pieues which are 
ideologically essential. Yet they are also rendered progressively marginal, 
abstract and ineffectual by the dynamic of capitalist development itself. 
Liberal humanism continues to enshrine certain central moral impera- 
tives, which late bourgeois society can on no account simply leave behind; 
but it also appears increasingly as a residual ideological hangover from an 
earlier phase of capitalist development, out of step with some of the later 
requirements and life-styles of the same system. 


Eai 


The British Microcosm 


For historical reasons, British society provides a peculiarly apt micro- 
cosm of this contradiction; and it is because the contentions between liter- 
ary theory and literary humanism are in turo microcosmic of this 
condition that they have had such far-reaching reverberations. The con- 
flict between theory and humanism in the literary academy touches 
indirecdy on this structural lag or hiatus at the heart of the British social 
formation. Structuralism is more than an analytic procedure: it is badge 
and code-word for a form of intellectual technocracy—alien, professional- 
ized, European—which in its anti-humanust austerity strikes at the roots 
of English empiricist humanism, and so rehearses once more (though this 
time, some might argue, as farce) the quarrel between the pious Coleridge 
and the clinical Jacobins. The batte between the contradictory English 
perceptions of the intellectual, as at once sinister and shambolic, danger- 
ously dissident and innocuously eccentric, becomes metonymic of the 
ideological dilemma of Britain as a whole, torn between a cherished but 
threadbare amateur humanism and an efficient but alienating profession- 
alism. Ic is not surprising that this issue should come to a head in the field 
of liverary criticism, which has always displayed an embarrassing tension 
between its specialist procedures and the ‘human universals’ of its con- 
tent. Literary studies are the flagship of the humanities; but with the 
advent of literary theory the unthinkable has occurred, as the jargon of 
technological specialism now penetrates the very bastion of humane 
values. Even literature, the last refuge of the genteel amateur, is now peri- 
lously infected with its scientistic other; and it is no doubt for this reason 
that what might seem a mere perochial skirmish within English studies 
has come to assume such ominous ideological proportions. 


The politics of this situation are notably ambiguous. For structuralism at 
once mimes the technocrauc procedures of late capitalism, and threatens 
to undermine its protective humanist ideologies. It turns the former 
against the latter, installing itself in the lag between base and superstruc- 
ture so as to discredit the humanist assumptions of bourgeois society with 
a theoretical version of its own reifying social practices. But if a 
traditional liberal humanism thus appears increasingly tarnished and `’ 
shopsoiled, it remains for such liberal bourgeois ideologues as Lodge and 
Bradbury the only available source of social critique and fundamental 
value. This is so because the political—-an alternative resolution of this 
dilemma which would seek out its very material conditions—is for them 
part of the problem rather than the solunoo. Marxism and feminism are 
yet more instances of theoreticist Eurospeak, to be blandly satirized along 
with floating signifiers and intertexmuality. They are simply moves within 
the semiotuc game—whereas the beauty of liberal humanism is that it is at 
once a move within the game and a move outside it, to those intuitive 
decencies beyond the long arm of politics or theory. 


In the case of David Lodge, the ambivalences discussed so far are inter- 
estingly overdetermined by his Roman Catholicism. For the Roman 
Catholic church contains two major currents which are not always easy to 
square: a lineage of rigorous doctrinal thought, and a tradition of ethical 
and social concern. The former pulls towards a tenacious Thomistic intel- 
lectualism; the latter towards a pastoral or evangelical preoccupation with 
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the common life of society. At the worst, these twin currents combine to 
deliver a callous pedantry in such matters as abortion and contraception. 
At the best, they can blend to incline those brought up within them to the 
political left. For the typical Roman Catholic receives an early training in 
the habits of systematic analysis which sits more comfortably with struc- 
tural enquiry and holistic social theory than with liberal empiricism. 
Insunctively hostile to the spirit of Anglican compromise, the Catholic 
inherits along with this respect for strenuous thought an essentially collec- 
tive theology, wary of individualism and the inner light. Values and ideas 
are grasped from the outset in insututional terms, as questions of com- 
mon religious practice rather than private conscience. The heritage of 
‘social Catholicism’, notably vigorous ın Britain, can translate itself under 
propitious conditions into radical political terms. Moreover, this whole 
ideological formation, in Britain at least, is the product of a semi- 
ghettoized immigrant culture. Apart from a recusant rump, the British 
Roman Catholic is likely to be of working-class Irish immigrant prove- 
nance, conscious of his or her faith as a badge of difference and subalter- 
nity within the dominant social order. Even where this upbringing does 
not include a certain spontaneous sympathy for Irish republicanism, it 1s 
likely to be shaped by the political sensibility of a society which did not 
produce an indigenous bourgeoisie until this century. As in many such 
ghettoized environments, however, a younger generation is encouraged 
by its educationally deprived elders to succeed 1n the broader culture—to 
integrate and conform, while privately preserving the faith. The Roman 
Catholic ın Britain is the classic ‘scholarship child’, urged on to intellec- 
tual achievement by a culture which has traditionally placed high value on 
learning and literature, but socially displaced and psychologically 
estranged That these tensions can then resolve themselves in left political 
terms 1s evident enough tn the relatively high number of former Roman 
Catholics within the British left. 


Religion and Liberalism 


Lodge’s own social background would not seem intensively Irish; but 1n 
the ‘educated plain man’ posture of much of his writing he enacts some- 
thing of the inside/outside ambivalence typical of that situation. It is 
arguable, however, that with him the impulse to integrate has proved con- 
siderably stronger than the drive of critical dissent, while not entrely 
eradicating the latter. Unlike most other prominent Catholic novelists of 
the century, Lodge’s religious faith appears in his writing in peculiarly 
privatized, notional form. He is, in effect, a thoroughly secularized 
author, whose Catholicism makes little difference to his conventional 
liberal vision other than providing him with conventent materials for 
social commentary and comic satire. Unlike a Graham Greene, whose 
novels continually pose secular and religious experience in complex ten- 
ston, or an Evelyn Waugh, whose secular world is so remorselessly two- 
dimensional that God can be sensed as an implied alternative to it, 
Lodge's writing is almost wholly unmarked by spiritual passion—a 
dimension which apparently remains locked within a separate compart- 
ment of the self, and which would only disturb the comic equipouse of his 
fiction. The only novel of his which engages Catholicism as its central 
theme—Hewy Fer Cen You Go?—is ethical and sociological rather than 
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theological in its focus, and commits the banal Catholic error of mis- 
taking sexuality for morality. 


In this sense, then, Lodge 1s not a Catholic writer at all; instead, his work 
reflects a necessary marginalization of such exotic metaphysical commit- 
ments in the commonsensical world of English middle-class liberalism. 
The authorial persona which emerges from his fiction is too hopelessly 
balanced and conventionally-minded to entertain any such absolutist 
creed, which must then remain a disconnected set of doctrines which for 
some private reason he happens to hold. It is a little as though one were to 
discover that Martin Amis is in private life a Seventh Day Adventist, or 
that Margaret Drabble is a dedicated Saranist. Where Lodge is most 
typically Roman Catholic is not in the substance of his fiction, but in the 
running conflict between doctrine and experience, now translated as the 
fraught encounter between literary theory and liberal humanism. Like 
literary theory, Roman Catholic dogma is a kind of hermetic game, a 
shuffling of neo-scholastic categories with little apparent relation to daily 
life; yet these categories concern the most crucial truths of human exist- 
ence, solidly ‘realist’ beneath their apparently non-referential significa- 
tions. What seems at first glance a wholly dissociated discourse in fact 
rigorously orders one’s routine life, as the apparently ‘unreal’ discourse of 
romance organizes the minute social details of Lodge’s novel Smell World. 
From the sacramental to the semiotic is a shorter distance than it might 
seem. 


In the conflict between theory and experience, Lodge ensures that the 
former enters the arena seriously weakened. His theoretical interests are 
‘in fact highly selective: he 1s a latter-day Formalist, comfortable with those 
theoretical currents which confine themselves to linguistics and the liter- 
ary text, uneasy with political and psychoanalytic ideas of more radical 
import.” His theoretical writing is not only derivative and unadventur- 
ous, but—hlke that of Jonathan Culler in the USA—given over to domesti- 
cating and defusing otherwise disruptive European insights for the 
purposes of home consumption. The ute of his most recent critical 
volume, Werking with Stracteralism, strikes just the essential balance of 
closeness and caution, in the manner of a circus trainer's autobiography 
entitled Lrvrag with Læ. Much the same can be said of Lodge’s experi- 
mentations in literary form, which rarely get beyond the odd self-reflexive 
flourish or experimental narrative device within what remains a sedate, 
commercially acceptable realism. It is interesting in this respect that his 
most ambitiously experimental text to date—Smel] Werld—chooses as its 
dominant code the genre of romance; for romance is at once among the 
most self-consciously ‘literary’ of forms in its elaborate improbabilities, 
and a mode which in its erotic interest, happy ending and spirit of opti- 

mism is readily acceptable to the realist sensibility. 


The typical strategy of a Lodge novel is to place in caricarured antithesis 
the ideological poles of his world (theory and humanism, Zapp and 
Swallow, California and Birmingham, modernism and realism, techno- 
crat and common man), allowing each to put the other into tronic 
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question while the author himself disappears conveniently down the 
middle. The irony of thus strategy, of course, is that its implied posture of 
Arnoldian disinterestedness places the text firmly on one side of the dual- 
ity 1t 18 supposed to mediate. Lodge’s fictions guy the ineffectual academic 
liberal—but this, precisely, 1s tesumony to the resilience of their liberal- 
ism, which thus rejects and retrieves itself at a stroke. The capacity to put 
itself into amused ironic question has been a commonplace of such 
thought since the days of Matthew Arnold, so that the position wrests its 
superiority from the very jaws of self-critical collapse. As with the decon- 
structor Paul de Man, the helpless vulnerability of one’s case becomes the 
exact index of its complacent unassailability. 


Sex as Substitute 


Lodge's writing, both fictional and critical, has displayed from the outset 
an almost total ‘plain man’s’ inability to grasp politics as anything but 
either trivial or abstract; and there would seem no doubt that the acclaim 
he has received from the literary establishment has a good deal to do with 
this convenient blindspot. Sicne his novels are largely innocent of political 
of spiritual passion, they need to find their dramas and intensities else- 
where, and do so in sex. Sex provides Lodge with a suburban substitute 
for the high emotional currents which the careful comic distancing of his 
fictions otherwise expels, and it is a major theme of his most recent novel 
Nice Work, in which an academic feminist and literary theorist (Robyn 
Penrose) is drawn into a sexual affair with a truculent, philistine, 
averagely sexist managing director (Vic Wilcox).? Since Henry Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews, it has been a familiar assumption of the English novel that 
sexual desire is no respector of social divisions. Fielding’s Lady Booby 
makes sexual advances to Joseph, her footman; and Fielding at once 
satirizes her for lowering herself socially, while implying contradictorily 
that class divisions are relatively unreal in comparison with universal 
human appetites. Desire, then, is in one sense a subversive force, travers- 
ing the ‘artifice’ of social distinctions with scant regard for their author- 
ity; but in doing so it lays bare a human essence or general common 
humanity, which can be a convenient ideological doctrine for the domi- 
nant social power. This ambiguity then becomes available for the contem- 
porary liberal humanist novelist, for whom (as in E.M. Forster's Howaerd’s 
End) sexual love must offer that transcendence of social barriers which 
politics cannot provide. In Forster, a Itberal realist recognition of the 
extreme difficulty of this project consorts with a Romantic utopian 
impulse for tts achievement, reflecting at once the ideological gloom of a 
now marginal liberalism, and the residual buoyancy of its earlier, more 
sanguine and idealist days. It is precisely this contradictory structure of 
feeling which Lodge's Nice Work inherits from its forebears, in a Thatcher- 
ite Britain where liberalism is at once severely disillusioned and unable 
entirely to relinquish its fond idealist hopes. 


Lf Nice Work is modelled on Howerd’s End, ıt also draws heavily on Eliza- 
beth Gaskell’s North end Sexth (1855), in which a liberal middle-class 
tngtuns, Margaret Hale, is ambiguously attracted and repelled by the hard- 
nosed Northern manufacturer Thornton, saves him at a point of 
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dramatic crisis from the wrath of his own striking workers, and finally 
humanizes him by marriage, thus tempering his callous attitudes to hus 
labour force. The relationship between Margaret and Thornton is in a 
Lukácsian sense ‘typical’—for what ıs concretized in this liaison is 
nothing less than the pattern of alliance and antagonism between two key 
sectors of the Victorian ruling class: its cultivared, enlightened wing, and 
its harshly Benthamite captains of industry. Nerth and Seath, unlike Gas- 
kell’s earlier novel Mary Barton, is thus a story of tutre-class conflict, at a 
point where the ruling bloc needs to overcome its internal dissensions 1n 
order to consolidate its sway over a proletariat just emerging from Chart- 
ist militancy. To this extent, Gaskell’s liberal humanism 1s harnessed to 
the requirements of bourgeois hegemony; and Nie World reveals over a 
century and a half later bow little things have changed. 


In one respect, they have changed decisively. For there is of course 
nothing historically ‘typical’ about the relationship between Penrose and 
Wilcox, or even, one might add, empirically plausible. The novel is 
forced to resort to an umprobable plot device simply to bring the pair 
physically together. There 1s no question of an alliance between socialist 
feminism and contemporary capitalism, as there is for Gaskell between a 
progressive but ineffectmually idealist middle-class stratum, and the 
uncouth but admirably dynamic energies of the Manchester mill-owners. 
At one level, the novel recognizes its parodic ‘misreading’ of its Victorian 
forebear well enough: there can be no common interests, Robyn avers, 
between herself and Wilcox, and the couple finally go their own ways. But 
to take over another literary text is to appropriate something of its built- 
in ideology in the very act of defacing it; and to this extent the suggestion 
that Robyn and Wilcox wald somehow come together is insistently pre- 
sent. A realistic acknowledgement of objectively antagonistic interests 
thus consorts with a liberal utopian hope that divided socidl groups might 
finally, vaguely emerge; contradiction becomes simply difference and 
division. The content of Gaskell’s ideology is by and large rejected, but its 
‘spirit’ ıs nostalgically preserved, and underscored by the fact that, as 
individuals, Robyn and Wilcox do indeed learn something from each 
other. Whatever our social differences, we are all human under the 
skin—or perhaps, more accurately for Lodge, under the trousers. 


This hope, however, can be sustained only by a considerable sleight of 
hand. For it assumes that Robyn is indeed a kind of Margaret Hale, essen- 
tially a middle-class liberal, and thus refuses to take seriously her socialist- 
feminist politics. The influence of the Gaskellian model thus succeeds in 
distorting and belittling the female protagonist. On Wilcox's side, the 
novel certainly takes the pressure of social and ideological differences, but 
it does not succeed in extending the same understanding to Penrose. 
Indeed its treatment of her is notably less sympathetic than the portrayal 
of Wilcox, one of Lodge's somewhat pathetic bommes moyens sensmels for 
whom he has a suspiciously intimate fellow feeling. The limits of the text's 
patriarchal imagination are nowhere more obvious than in the contrast 
between the convincingly characterized Vic and the externally presented 
Robyn. For much of the time, Robyn is made to speak like a theoretical 
textbook, spouting indigestible chunks of Lacan; and this threadbare cari- 
cature, fit target for a cheap laugh, is overshadowed by the persuasively 
realist Wilcox. Whereas in his case readerly expectations are ironically 
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undermined (for all his drawbacks, Wilcox turns out to be honest, sensi- 
tive and intelligent), the stereotype of the sexually independent woman 
remains on the whole unchallenged. Robyn, for example, has litde time 
for sex, since intellectual women are of course irritatingly passionless. She 
behaves rather like a Victorian prude, needing to get drunk to have inter- 
course with Wilcox, and then apparently repressing the whole affair. 
Whatever the novel’s intellectual convictions about the impossibility of a 
permanent relationship between its protagonists, its actual feelings pull 
strongly ın the other direction: Robyn’s brusque refusal of her poignandy 
love-struck suitor is made to count against her, showing her up as callous 
and even frivolous. Cast off by this frigid bluestocking, Vic turns back to 
his family—a group which has been shown by the novel in a consistently 
negative light but which now fuses lovingly and improbably around him. 
The fusion 1s catalysed in part by economic necessity: if Vic now needs his 
wife, it is for one thing because she is going to become his secretary. 
(Indeed he displays a curious inability to make love to 2 woman sales she 
is a secretary: Robyn has been masquerading as Vic’s secretary just before 
they consummate their relationship.) Part of the solution to the problems 
of Thatcher’s Britain is thus Tharcherite familial values, in which Victor- 
ianism and Roman Catholicism may harmoniously mingle. 


Theory and Real Life 


So far, there is litde doubt that Nace Work thoroughly deserves the Booker 
Prize. But there are other reasons for such an appropriate reward. The 
novel is Lodge’s most explicit exercise so far ın the running conflict 
between ‘theory’ and ‘real life’; but it 1s clear that the scales are heavily 
weighted in favour of the latter. Penrose is a dedicated feminist; but there 
is little sense in which the text takes the pressure of the interests she 
speaks up for, which make no concrete appearance within it, and which 
are certainly not regarded as being as much a part of the ‘real world’ as 
Wilcox’s factory. Once more, by subtly separating Robyn from her own 
political allegiances, the novel can win a few easy victories at her expense. 
‘Theory’ does not divide for Lodge between the more and the less esoteric 
—between those ideas which genuinely articulate ‘real world’ interests, 
and those which belong merely to a hermetic game. Since he has never 
given much credence to the former kind of theorizing—indeed since he 
has consistently displayed a suburbanite suspicion of it—theory as a 
whole can appear in Nice Work as pretty much an unreal, privileged, self- 
indulgent pursuit, as Robyn’s boyfriend’s ominously easy slide from 
semiotics to stocks and shares makes forcefully clear. The novel does not 
entirely endorse this sceptical view of theorizing, but it is nevertheless 
powerfully insisted on. Bur if socialism and feminism are just more Pari- 
sian gobbledygook, then the falsifying equation between Penrose and Mrs 
Gaskell’s Margaret Hale is surreptitiously underscored. For what 1s 
wrong with theory on this view, what brings it into conflict with the prag- 
matic world of Wilcox, is not so much that many of its interests are politi- 
cally antagonistic to that world, but simply the fact thar it is abstracted 
and disconnected. And this ın turn suggests that all that then needs to be 
done—however frustratingly difficult it will prove to be—is to put these 
sundered spheres together again, in a classic Forsterran act of connection. 
The novel, in other words, hesitates between two quite different cases: the 
acknowledgement that radical politics are indeed implacably, urreconcilably 
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opposed to Vic's capitalist doctrines, and the thesis that what is ac stake 
here 1s simply a gulf between abstract ideas and real life. In this sense, 
what has in fact been for long a radical position—that theory and social 
reality should be closely relared—becomes the vehicle for a distinctly non- 
radical vision which downplays at a stroke the reality of Robyn’s politics 
and the unsavoury nature of capitalism. 


The final point might seem questionable, given the amount of time Nice 
Work spends in depicting the unvarnished brutalities of industrial exploit- 
ation. In the end, Vic will withdraw from this world ın disgust—but only 
to set up, with the aid of a timely legacy from Robyn, as a small entre- 
preneur. Since such small-time business will with luck escalate into big- 
time business, Robyn has been instrumental in perpetuating the social 
order she rejects. So she és a Margaret Hale after all, whatever the text's 
tongue-in-cheek literary ironies; in a kind of double bluff, the novel gener- 
ates Gaskellian expectations, goes on to undermine them, and then partly 
fulfils them. Gaskell’s swal resolution must be rejected —Robyn and Vic 
do not end up together—but the liberal’s material support for capitalism 
is perfectly acceptable. Or 1f Nice Werk is being ironic about Robyn’s final 
complicity with the system, then this is yust another dig at her pseudo- 
politics. It would seem as if liberal humanism since Gaskell and Forster, 
under the pressure of the women’s movement, has matured sexually in 
some respects, but matured in no other way. The novel cannot be blind to 
the fact that small-scale business breeds larger enterprise, since Vic has 
explicitly said as much to Robyn earlier in the narrative; but this gloomy 
recognition is in conflict with a petty-bourgeois faith in the ‘creativity’ 

and ‘autonomy’ of the litle entrepreneur, and so must be written out of 
the final comic resolunon. 


That resolution, in fact, is a remarkably hollow affair, jarringly divergent 
from the novel's previous realism. The comic ending of Swal! Werld could 
pass itself off as a kind of literary joke or romantic device; but though the 
conclusion of Nice Work has a similar ironic selfconsciousness, it is also in 
earnest. The novel should not in fact end happily: the whole of its textual 
logic pulls against such an anodyne déexement. It is a thoroughly disillu- 
sioned work, symptomatic of a liberal humanism which has fallen on 
hard times since its Victorian hey-day, and since the days when the Wil- 
cox of Hewerd’s End could transcend the social divide by the power of 
love. But a belief in the redemptive capacities of the individual, however 
tattered, lingers on, to furnish the work with its qualifiedly comic conclu- 
sion. Vic Wilcox will begin reading Tennyson, and Robyn, sobered by her 
encounter with the Saranic mills, will turn down a well-heeled academic 
post in the United States. The answer to the system lies with the individ- 
ual, and other such liberal banalities. But this is not, nowadays, an 
answer which even the liberals can fully credit; and the novel is aware that 
what it says in this respect is at odds with what it shows. The ending must 
therefore, as with Swal! World, sceptically dissociate itself from its own 
seriousness, as it seeks to have its ideology and transcend it ar the same 
stroke. ‘Structuralism’ has now in effect come to mean a kind of ironic 
textual playfulness which allows you a certain fulfilling emotional invest- 
ment while simultaneously putting you at a safe ideological distance from 
it; and in this sense it is merely the latest, fashionable rehearsal of a 
familiar liberal gesture. 


Nice Work pokes a little plain-minded fun at Penrose’s belief thar all 
literary texts revolve around eloquent silences; but the silence in its own 
discourse resonates through its every letter. What is forcibly suppressed 
by the work is the possibility of any theory which might have practical 
foundations tn social life. To admit any such possibility to Lodge’s scru- 
pulously antithetical world would be to deConstruct the whole affair. Nics 
Work reinvents the polarized vision of a George Orwell, for whom theory 
was for the Nancy intellectuals and reality for the big-boned miners. Just 
as The Road to Wigan Pier had to edit out the politically articulate prole- 
tarians whom Orwell encountered on his trek to the North, so Nice Work 
heavily underwrites the old English empiricist prejudice that ideas are 
one thing and life another. It would be wonderful, of course, 1f we could 
bring them together a little: as a nice chap, Lodge would like to see us all 
rubbing shoulders a bit more regularly. The novel thus displaces contra- 
dictions to simple division, and so becomes part of the problem to which 
it seeks a solution. Theory and practice can no more combine politically 
than they can sexually: at the sexual climax of the work, there 1s no real 
alternative between Vic's Romantic hermeneuticism—his pathetic over- 
investment of the event with meaning—and Robyn’s blank postmodernist 
insistence on its brute, meaningless factuality. On the evidence of Swell 
World, the novelist himself is far closer to Vic here than to Robyn, 
Romantic eroticism being the appropriate sublimation for conventional 
domesticity, and casualness about sex its demonized other. (Robyn even 
giggles about Vic’s ridiculous sexual idealization of her with her feminist 
friend, a black mark against her if ever there was one.) There can be no 
mediation between too much and too little meaning, just as there must be 
at all costs no set of theoretical ideas bound up with ‘real life’ situations. 
Such ideas must be either expunged from Nice Work or travestied as so 
much foreign flim-flam; and to this extent the novel is in profound collu- 
sion with the Britain about which it is so notably uneasy. 
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review 
Frigga Haug 


Mothers in the Fatherland 


In spring 1987, a political document caused a stir in the Federal Republic 
of Germany: the Mothers’ Manifesto produced by a section of women in 
the Green Party. Some passed on to the business of the day with a feeling 
of kindly sansfaction—there was no longer much to fear from the politi- 
cal strength of the Green women. Others set angrily co work to restore the 
unity of left women with a scathing criuque, and yet others warned with 
righteous dismay of the threat of fascism and the impending extinction of 
‘Rainbow Culture’. After all, the Nazi cult of motherhood is firmly fixed 
in historical memory. Even those who know hardly anything about the 
period are as familiar with the Mother’s Cross as with the title of Hider's 
Mein Kampf. No one wants to have anything to do with all that, except 
perhaps on Mothers’ Day, when the younger generation still shamefacedly 
tries to strike an uneasy balance between disavowal of the fascist legacy 
and a bad conscience over neglect of their mothers. 


But what is so alarming about the Mothers’ Manifesto of the Green 
Women, apart from the fact of mothers appearing as a political subject at 
all? The text itself reveals a movement still in its infancy; it is as uneven, 
contradictory and given to compromise as the grouping that drew it up. 
Frequently it is possible to grasp the intended meaning only from what it 
is articulated against. To that extent, a reduction of the Manifesto to one 
or two principal theses does it an injustice. Nonetheless, the essential 
point seems to me the demand for a renewal or overturning of society in 
the name of mother and child—‘a society for the child at one’s side’. Pub- 
lic life is to be organized in such a way that it can accommodate children. 
Mothers should be able to find places where, by exchanging child-care 
time with other mothers, they can lead a life of their own with children. A 
partnership in which fathers participate in child-raising is no longer a 
demand, since evidently this is taking too long to become a reality. 


Postponed or discarded are the following goals of the women’s move- 
ment the necessity of women’s paid employment, the dominance of ques- 
tions of individual development and individual happiness; the reduction 
of the problems of motherhood to the socialization of child-raising, at 
least as a common task of the sexes; the emphasis on education and pro- 
fessional training; the question, above all, of equal rights. Priority is now 
attached to a direct demand for social structures which will provide a 
feminine sphere for mother and child. However, society will have to be 
transformed from its very foundations if the mother-child relationship is 
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to be made the standard of all values. Such protest can be anti-capitalise. 
But the set of demands is such that it is possible to conceive of practical 
reforms here and now, while structural change remains a mere utopia. In 
this way, a great oumber of viewpoints can be brought together in the 
motherhood formula. 


The Mothers’ Manifesto is a provisional outcome of earlier struggles 
among Green Women and 1s intended to be the platform for the newly 
formed Arbettigemsiuschaft (working group)—which means money, dele- 
gates and political influence within the party. The trigger for the mothers’ 
movement in the Federal Republic was Chernobyl, an event of world- 
wide importance that had direct effects on everyday activity and was 
beyond the distinction between capitalism and socialism. The scandal 
made it evident that mothers could not discharge their allocated task— 
taking care of the health of future generations—without governmental 
power of their own and without policies on technology, in short, without 
regulating the world as a whole. In a flash ıt became general knowledge 
thar decisions about the food on the dinner-table are not made in the 
kitchen, and this realization took practical shape in the protest against 
nuclear energy. Since milk and vegetables were most affected at first, 
mothers literally did not know what to give their children to eat without 
poisoning them. The protests of the women's movement, which inter- 
preted the destructive powers in the male intellect and in male technology 
as gender-specific, were sull familiar. Drawing on this, the mothers’ 
outcry became a political force which for several months disrupted politi- 
cal meetings, events and speeches. Men, it was said, have no right whatso- 
ever to participate in the discussion about Chernobyl, because they do not 
know what is at stake. As with the subsequent Mothers’ Manifesto, 
women with and without children belonged to the mothers’ fraction, just 
as there were many mothers among its alarmed opponents. It was a ques- 
tion of principle. 


It is politically absurd to question the right of an emerging movement to 
exist or—as in a common response of the working-class movement to the 
new women’s movement—to condemn it as essentially divisive and 
middle class. On the other hand, it is just as questionable simply to 
observe events, for history demonstrates that popular movements are not 
necessarily emancipatory, or need not remain so. To thar extent, it is an 
appropriate moment to study the question of women and mothers at a 
focal point of history, in fascism. 


Claudia Koonz’s Mathers ixn the Fatherland is a really excellent starting 
point. Her questions are addressed to history out of the women’s move- 
ment; her doubts about the existing historiography are simultaneously 
doubts about the historical innocence of women. Her position allows her 
to see in the very denial of female guilt that same old male pen which 
continues the oppression of women in general. While the archives are full 
of the acts of male Nazis, she only rarely found women there, and then 
only as exceptions: as the mistress of a Nazi leader or a quite untypical 
‘heroine’, as a’ pilot or as witch of Auschwitz. The actions of the millions 
of women who made up the everyday normality of fascism remained as 
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nameless and faceless as ever. Koonz’s book shows that such an absence 
to be made the standard demonstrates the fruitfulness of research guided 
by theory. If women were not present in the politically recognized sphere, 
then perhaps they were to be found where their social activity found 
acknowledgement: in church welfare organizations and community work. 
Her research was carried out in church archives and with survivors of the 
period. 


Race and Gender 


Koonz’s principal thesis runs as follows: not race alone, but race and gen- 
der were the pillars upon which National Socialism was erected. This 
combination allowed an integration across, and in spite of, class barriers. 
“Germanic life of the future,’ according to a contemporary communica- 
tion, ‘will be dominated by two absolute axioms: laws concerning race 
and laws regulating the polarity between the sexes’ (205). As the biological 
replaced historical struggles over the relations of production, it was rela- 
tively simple, on the basis of the existing biological difference between 
men and women, to legitimate the same kind of distinction in the ques- 
tion of race. The aim was to expel Jews from political society. This thesis 
is both provocative and productive. It leads on to her central question: 
How was it possible to gain the consent of millions of women to a politics 
and an ideology which were profoundly hostile to women? 


Koonz is determined to discover women as actors in history—even if on 
the wrong side—and not as mere victims of male violence. Using the 
example of fascism to draw our the fundamental role of gender relations 
in the reproduction of domination, she thus sets out to search for wit- 
nesses from the past. As has already been mentioned, she finds nothing 
significant in the archives. In a women's bookshop in Berlin, however, 
she chances upon Fraxex rm Dritten Reich (Women in the Third Reich), a 
book by Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, Reichsfrauenfihrer (Reich Women’s 
Leader), reprinted, without commentary, in a new edition. That it appeared 
to be a book written by a woman for women was enough for the book- 
shop to take an interest in its dissemination. This experience helped to 
form Koonz’s approach and the nature of her questions. To what extent, 
she asked, is the feminist movement, through its discussions, demands 
and perspectives, pursuing a project of liberation which is truly resistant 
to the crimes of fascism? In other words, has the contemporary women’s 
movement learned enough from history? 


The relationship of women to state, politics and public life becomes the 
strategic pivot of Koonz’s work. The main body of the book opens with a 
quotation from Marx on the contradiction between public and private, 
which is the foundation of the state, and a further one from Virginia 
Woolf, which sees the tyrannies and the servilities of the one sphere 1n the 
other. It is prefaced by an interview with Reich Women’s Leader Scholr- 
Klink forty years after. Here too the politically documented life of an 
individual can be read symptomatically. Scholtz-Klink, who was placed 
above millions of other women, was absent from the Nazi Whe’s Whe 
until 1936 and from British documentation of senior Nazi figures (182). 
She seems co have altered her views as little as her book has been subject 
to criticism. Margaret Thatcher does not seem to her a solution to the 
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women question, nor does the way in which the new women’s movement 
denigrates the life of the housewife. On the contrary, what is required is 
to seek out women in their everyday lives and to strengthen them there, as 
housewives and mothers. 


Behind this rejection of the new women’s movement (insofar as it does 
not itself relate to mothers) can be seen the movement of the Weimar 
period, against which the National Socialist articulation of the women’s 
question was directed. Koonz first of all points to the soil on which 
Nazism flourished: the new beginning of Weimar and the economic 
crisis; first steps towards women’s liberation; hope and mass unemploy- 
ment, war. Weimar, according to her, was an unparalleled cultural blos- 
soming, manifested in Nobel prizes, literature and art and above all in the 
ferninism of the cities, in women’s education and an ‘image of the new 
woman’ which has been influential up to the present day: autonomous, 
successful, sexually liberated, socialist. This inventory makes the question 
as to how it was possible for the new woman to be replaced by the Nazi- 
mother all che more acute. Her answer is a little too abridged: given Ger- 
many’s late industrialization these women were exotic forerunners (178). 
The majority of the population of the country was poor, a large part was 
rural. Women were conservative. They saw emancipated women as an 
evil contributing to Germany’s decline. The promise of participation in 
the salvation of Germany called forth a response from female reaction- 
aries. For more liberal women there was, in addinon, disappointment 
over the political defeat of Weimar emancipation and the struggle over 
scarce jobs with men coming home from the war. Given this set of condi- 
tions, the National Socialist revival was successful because it emphasized 
two essential elements: self-activity of the masses and aoti-Communism. 
Koonz quotes a number of speeches, texts and slogans which unambig- 
uously demonstrate that under National Socialism women were intended 
to do no more than live at a man’s side, or rather, behind him, strength- 
ening his combative spirit, keeping a warm home and bearing children 
for the nation. An exemplary collection of maxims could be put together 
from Hitler’s speeches and writings, justifying the strength of the German 
male in terms of the woman’s natural weakness and need for protection. 
Koonz explains the enthusiasm of millions of women for his project as 
due to the practical social importance now accorded the activities which 
they carried out anyway. To be a mother for the Fatherland, to save Ger- 
many, to put an end to want—the ideals interlocked, became synonymous 
with ‘being a woman’. Consequently, politics, military affairs and science 
could be left to men, because hearth and home did not simply promise 
women something private but made the familiar world of the private 
itself a public sector. The disturbing and simultaneously convincing 
aspect of Koonz’s book is that she demonstrates how the effectiveness of 
the fascist project was based on a radical division of society's total 
productive labour into gender-specific spheres. Household, culture, child- 
raising, psychology and social work on the side of women; politics, mili- 
tary Matters, science on that of men. 


The Realm of Women 


Non-interference and the culuvauon of difference between the sexes— 
these were at once a promise and a practice on the basis of which women 
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could erect their own realm, sufficiently free and autonomous for its 
explicit subordination to the male sphere not to weigh so heavily. The 
movement gripped housewives, white-collar workers and peasant women 
in all parts of the country. Koonz shows—through case-studies and from 
the work of four National Socialist agitarors—that up to the point of the 
seizure of power itself, millions of women were carried along by the 
enthusiasm of doing something important together, without ever becom- 
ing members of the party. (The NSAPD’s female membership was 
approximarely five per cent of the total in 1932.) The author is able to 
establish that it was precisely the absence of a coherent women’s project 
within the Nazi Party which gave the many agitators within the Party's 
area of influence the latitude and autonomy which allowed the movement 
to develop organically. Nevertheless, individual convictions were quite 
diverse, fusing atheism and Fūhrer-cult or else God and Führer, orga- 
nized Christians and women workers, traditional anti-intellectualism or a 
valuing of education, and so on. Common to all was the enthusiasm for a 
specific women’s sphere, for motherhood as the feminine contribution to 
the national community. Women developed their own strategies (collect- 
ively buying a sewing-machine and sewing flags, or clothes for the poor); 
they had their own newspapers; women believed themselves to be the 
stable element in the masculine total ‘renewal’, they were the ones who 
‘picked up the thread of life’ (71). They left politics to the men, because 
they had more important things to do, they fed ‘the holy flame of mother- 
hood’; at last they could call one another ‘sisters’ (87). “Women’s special 
spiritual powers’, rather than equality, were to be developed (142). The 
proposition that women are anyway more fundamental to the commun- 
ity, because they live the community, whereas men are invelved in ego- 
istic competion (88), 1s also to be found once more in our contemporary 
women’s movement. 


Koonz gives a convincing account of the creation of a vast Nazi women’s 
Organization. It combines extensive study of sources—electoral statistics, 
public speeches, laws, correspondence—-with close attention to tradition 
and culture. Guided by theory without being dogmatic, she points to the 
sources of individual dimensions and to the kind of soil on which they 
become productive. We learn in passing that a population policy which 
crucially honoured and rewarded mothers did not originate under 
National Socialism but had existed in France since 1920 as well as in 
Stalin’s Soviet Union (149)—but at the same time she allows us to under- 
stand the peculiar mixture which became explosive in Nazism. A further 
important idea is that domination does not become potent in a simple 
relationship of cause and effect, but depends on the binding together, the 
coalescence, of already existing elements. ‘Hitler as campaigner derived 
his power from his ability to mobilize people to do what they had wanted 
to do in the first place.’ His ‘art’ consisted of sharpening what already 
existed in a way that was effective with the masses, of ‘releasing their 
energy’ (750)—what today we would call ‘populism’. Koonz also presents 
material to show how Hitler's ideological war-leadership depended on a 
constant alternation between feminine and masculine dimensions of the 
social, in gesture, enunciation and vocabulary: the masculine will leading 
a weak nation, che hands of a virgin imploring heaven for help against 
the ‘Jewish vipers’, etc. She calls his mode of address ‘emotional trans- 
vestism’ (67). 
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The centre of Koonz’s book is not women’s hysterical enthusiasm at the 
sight of Hitler, a perspective familiar from many studies, but the convic- 
tion they showed in carrying out ordinary daily tasks. In her view, the 
commitment to motherhood could remain effective as a historical pro- 
gramme so long as its practical fulfilment was not itself tested on a large 
scale: among young people, while camping, and in the sport and health 
programmes for girls; in the experience of female comradeship; and in 
the numerous public activities of women’s groups. Here she discerns the 
first contradiction. The traditional rural family which inspired the Nazi 
ideal, and in whose name the mother had become a heroine, no longer 
existed—indeed, its last remnants were simultaneously being eliminated 
by Nazi policies (178). Millions of women, men and young people 
engaged in public activity in order once more to propagate the family as 
a perspective. The glue which was supposed to hold the pieces together 
was the explosive blowing them apart. At the same time, the ideological 
foundation was fissured: expansion, especially in the armaments sector, 
required women in the factories. Blessed Motherhood turned into the 
usual hybrid as working mothers sacrificed themselves for Führer and 
Fatherland. In sober figures that meant that in the second half of the 
thirties more women were in paid employment than during the Weimar 
Republic, although they now almost entirely occupied subordinate posi- 
tions and consistently earned only half of what men were paid for the 
same job (198). 


After Hider was installed in power, a struggle broke out over the women’s 
leadership. Koonz argues that only a pragmatic woman, an obedient 
maid-servant who did not dispute men’s authority or wish to avail herself 
of political power, who placed herself under the protection of a man and, 
above all, who had no women’s programme of her own, was the only 
possible occupant of this position in a National Socialism which foresaw 
no political role for women. Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, who had come late to 
the Nazis and had not participated in the enthusiastic women’s mobiliz- 
ation, was perfect for this role. Whereas the other women leaders disap- 
peared, Scholtz-Klink remained almost unchallenged at the top, or rather 
on that subordinate elevation which a Reichsframenfubrer could attain. 


Religion and the Nazi Regime 


While the material is presented clearly and authoritatively up to this 
point, Koonz is less persuasive when she tackles the depressing question 
why the many independently active women not only committed them- 
selves to being mothers for the Fatherland, bur also supported the perse- 
cution of the Jews and helped carry forward the Nazis’ racial policies.? 
The active consent of many women was required for the nonfication of 
hereditary defects, as ıt was for the exclusion of Jews from circles of 
friends and acquaintances (143 passim). Koonz’s tenacious search for the 
banality of evil in women’s everyday lives is certainly correct, but her 
theoretical explanation that what counted now was the consolidanon of a 
good inner world against an evil outer one, sounds flat and questionable 





2Cf W.F Haeug’s analyses in “Dee Faschisterung des burgeriichen Subyek Dee Ideologse der gesunden 
Normehrar und de Ausrowmngspolmken on deurschen Feschuamns', Argument Sonderbend, Wes 
Berun 1986 
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(191). She farls to explain how in the shape of life itself, in the acceptance 
of the ‘woman's sphere’, the contradictons—here between love and hate 
—maintain an unstable but viable balance. Now Koonz shifts to the 
different and important terrain of the attitude of the churches, and 
especially of religious women, to National Socialism. In fact, this 1s just 
another view of the same question, since at the beginning of National 
Socialism approximately 95 per cent of the population were Protestant or 
Catholic (227). She sketches Hider’s tense relationship with organized 
religion, from Concordat to the attempt to unite both confessions in a 
single state church, and thereby gains a yardstick for judging the resistan- 
ces within the church itself as a struggle for autonomy (e.g. in the shape of 
the Confessing Church) and not, for example, against the persecution of 
the Jews (231).3 According to the same pattern she demonstrates that the 
vast majority of Protestant women—especially their leaders—recognized 
their own anti-emancipatory values, as well as their anti-communism, in 
Nazism and, given a degree of autonomy, were willing to comply with 
them. (Even words like ‘spiritual rebirth’ and frequent reference to ‘fate’ 
were current in Protestanusm.) 


The potential compassion of religion had disappeared in the melting pot 
of a traditional scheme of values. Industrialization, modernism, women’s 
emancipation, sexual liberation and atheism were to be brought to a halt. 
To the church authorities motherhood appeared to be a good and stable 
alternative to these threats (231). Conclusion: the Protestant Church was 
opportunist because it inhebited a polarity of Christian nationalism and 
socialist atheism (263); it never really resisted and never quite surren- 
dered. During the course of his fight against the Protestant Church, how- 
ever, Hider’s tone changed from solicitous bridegroom to killer (263). 


Catholic women were more resistant to Nazism than the Protestants. 
Koonz assumes that the cult of the Virgin Mary gave women a strong 
identity and that their unconditional faith and obedience prevented their 
insocutional networks from negotiating independently or making allian- 
ces with Nazi women’s groups (267ff.). These explanations are somewhat 
laboured, since ultimately the contrast that Koonz draws between Catho- 
lic and Protestant women goes no further than a relative autonomy of the 
two groups. Even the initial demand of Catholic women, not to limit 
women's rights to motherhood alone, but to extend them to employment 
as well, is left out of account. The refusal to include racial hygiene in 
courses for mothers appears only once (279). According to the author, 
Catholic women were culturally accustomed to misogyny through Biblical 
tradition; their conservative values meant that their politics was not 
incompatible with National Socialism; but life also belonged to their 
values whatever suspicions there were of its genetic make-up. For all the 
centralism of the Church, Hitler’s agreement with the Pope never led 
Catholic women to pursue the Nazificanion of their institutions. So their 
structure was potentially resistant to state incorporation. ‘Women leaders 
whose lives had been dedicated to organization-building used every 
means at their disposal to preserve these networks, and they looked to the 
church hierarchy as their fortress against Nazi paganism’ (280). 





3 A careful analyms of the behaviour of the churches a offered by Jan Rehmann, “Dee Kirchen um NS- 
Saar’, Argument Soaderbend, 1986 
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Nevertheless, Koonz is surprised how little either women’s group hed 
used their organizations for resistance. At the same time she suspects that 
women responded altogether more quickly either with resistance or at 
least with a sense of fear, because the reproduction policies of the Nazis 
directly affected women’s lives. She describes the protests against a 
limited biological conception of motherhood and against the call from 
within Catholic ranks to dissolve the women’s organizations. Fifty years 
later such passages might have been framed more convincingly if the 
author had more strongly emphasized the state-oriented and reactionary 
role of the Catholic Church in history, instead of expressing surprise that 
a great institution whose banners bear the word humanity has all too little 
to show when it is really needed. Koonz sums up finally that while each 
individual act of resistance was courageous, it remained relatively ineffec- 
tual and thar it was precisely women’s strength that was their weakness. 
After all, they assented to a structure which accorded them a distinct 
women's sphere. Resistance, when it did arise, was directed against 
attacks on the boundaries of this sphere, not towards society as a whole. 


Forms of Resistance 


In the chapters on resistance, Koonz recounts the fates of individual 
women: their work, at first in open groups, then underground, abroad, 
their arrest, their execution. Their names form a chain—women who 
courageously did the obvious when the obvious was outrageous, and were 
murdered because of it. To learn abour them is heartening because they 
bear witness that resistance was possible; their life-stories are also horri- 
fying and crippling because they show thar resistance was impossible. 
Koonz turns her attention to this contradiction. She reminds us that the 
great insututions from which the resistance fighters came—principally 
Communists, but also Socialists and Catholics—did not call for organized 
resistance against Hitler. The Hider—Sealin Pact and the Concordat with 
the Pope even tied down the enormous international power which these 
institutions should have had at their command. The consequence was 
individuel heroism without strategy, creating countless martyrs. 


The author examines these women’s acts, about which the history books 
have, as usual, little or nothing to say. She searches through the court files 
and does indeed find fewer women than men among those sentenced (a 
relationship of roughly r5). She investigates what counted as an act of 
resistance. Her conclusion: because of social prejudice about their posi- 
tion and character, women were particularly suited to the dangerous and 
important work of passing on information. Their coffee parties allowed 
them to meet without arousing suspicion; prams and shopping bags were 
convenient means of transport. The view that women were above all 
mothers, capable of expressing warmth but not provided with great 
intelligence, meant that it was some time before the security organs paid 
any attention to them.‘ She concludes that the women’s resistance net- 
work was closer and more effective than historians describe. Besides pass- 
ing on information, their work consisted of looking after people on the 





4 The special eutabilry of women for underground work, precisely becanse of their palcal exchinon, us 
a theme explored in keerary form in Beeche's The Mather See also Ruth Werner's Astubegephes azer 


Spron Seupes Report, Berlin, Goa 1977 In her view, children provided the best cover 
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run and aiding escape in general. What they did seemed just as self- 
evident to them as the fact that they said no to Nazism at all. It was only 
from ex-Nazis and from so-called ‘internal exiles’ that she heard appeals 
to values, morality and an abstract ethics. 


Strangely, Koonz asserts that the history of the Jews under fascism has 
been erased from collective memory and historical work, in contrast to 
the persecution of Communists and Socialists. I was a pupil at a girls’ 
Gymnasium after the war, and the only thing we did learn about fascism 
was the persecution of the Jews, whereas the elimination of virtually the 
whole leadership of the working class was wrapped in silence. And that 
has always seemed to me symptomatic of the history of the construction of 
the Federal Republic. 


The materials presented in the chapter on Jewish women—the lengthy 
hesitation, the disbelief among middle-class Jews at the racial decrees, and 
the delay before the persecutors turned their attention directly to Jewish 
women—are well known. Koonz indicates both the hesitations and the 
possibilities open to those who had enough money or sufficiently influen- 
tial relatives to enable them to escape, and the fate of the nameless, who had to 
remain and die. She sketches some individual lives and explains that Jewish 
women had far less influence in a masculine world than any other group and 
that consequently their absence from the archives could hardly be com- 
pensated by other forms of research. Instead, an interview with an Ausch- 
witz survivor takes the place of a more general reconstruction. 


My disappointment concerns the nature of the theoretical approach, a 
requirement that probably does not do justice to the work of a historian. 
Koonz has brought the material together and presented ıt in a way that 
makes a strategic critique possible. But she does not produce this cri- 
tuque. She demonstrates that the great women’s organizations—particu- 
larly those of the churches—failed in the face of fascism, not least because 
the conception and practice of culturally distinct women’s spheres, with 
motherhood and family at their centre, suited them. She shows that the 
organizations of the working class failed, not only because international 
opposition had been blunted by the Hitler—Stalin Pact, but also because 
they recognized fer too late the threat of a politics which did not deal in 
terms of class and property, but whose whole propaganda effort was 
directed towards the sphere of reproduction—towards the reproduction 
of a ‘pure’, ‘healthy’ race. This politics was oriented towards women's 
everyday lives; it elevated them by drawing their activities into the public 
sphere, and degraded them because at the same time they remained in 
subordinate and biologically determined areas. The elevation meant that 
they did not experience fascism only as a threat, and that organized resist- 
ance, the only kind which could have been successful, did not take place. 
In her final reflections Koonz concentrates on the peculiar role which the 
family played in Nazism: as the football of a politics grounded on race 
and gender, it was both a private space which protected individuals from 
public life and a field of stare penetration. Here Koonz appears to be 
arguing for greater privateness. 


If the author had included the economic sphere, or even the role of the 
large companies, in her account of the development of fascism, her 
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analysis would have pointed in another direction. Her material suggests 
that, neglect and underestimation of the spheres occupied by women are 
likely to result in defeat for socialist forces if these spheres themselves 
become central political factors. To conceive the relationship between the 
sexes itself, especially in the context of the general division of labour 
within society, as the basis of the reproduction of domination, throws 
further light on the possibility and the perpetuation of fascism. The con- 
unuation of gender-specific spheres can function as a reference-system: 
what is absent in one area does not have to be claimed there, but can be 
anticipated in others and perhaps even lived in them. In this way, hopes 
for the society as a whole are confined within the women’s spheres—a 
situation which ‘protects’ each individual man from social transform- 
ation, just as ıt makes each individual woman guilty, and so can secure 
her obedience. Koonz’s feminist approach teaches us, without itself draw- 
ing such a conclusion, that women’s protest against fascism would have 
consisted of joining together the spheres politically; the sphere of repro- 
duction should neither be abandoned, nor merely be given public recog- 
nition. Its tasks have to be articulated in a political context and 
distributed as work for the whole of society irrespective of gender, but in 
relationship to other tasks. Every gender-specific solunion shifts the 
relationship of the production and administration of the means of life 
into a kind of ‘natural’ tension so that in the end even the destruction of 
the environment, and toxins in food appear as male acts and not as the 
logical consequence of a mode of production which is indifferent to life 
itself. To relate this specific indifference to the racial policies of fascism 
reveals what 1s reactionary about the separation of the sexes as the basis 
for policies of domination. It makes it possible to study the specific 
capitalist underpinning of fascism, without thereby neglecting the ques- 
tion of gender. 


Conclusions 


What lessons can be learned from Koonz’s book for the dispute about the 
Mothers’ Manifesto? It would certainly be unreasonable to take the 
experience of fascism and to apply it without taking the socio-economic 
context into consideranon. It is also questionable to cry fascism whenever 
mothers play a gocio-politcal role at all. They do so in every country in 
which population policies become important. They also do so in religion 
and in the hopes of nations for a better collective life. Undoubtedly, ener- 
gies promoting both stability and change are explosively condensed in the 
mother figure. Its confinement wthin the private is reactionary under any 
circumstances; its entry into the political is 2 welcome step. Koonz also 
teaches us that it is not individual elements but only the conjunction of 
several factors that is dangerous. One such conjunction was the gender- 
specific division of labour, its elevation in the values associated with the 
mother figure and the family and the promulgation of these areas as the 
cultural, feminine sphere—the consequence being a more or less forced 
renunciation of women’s employment and :ts subordination to the male 
political sphere. Here, at least, the Mothers’ Manifesto is unambiguous. It 
presents demands which, starting from needs experienced in everyday 
life, imply changes and upheavals in society as a whole. But there is also 
this withdrawal into a feminine motherly sphere, in which mothers seek 
to cultivate a sheltered public zone. 
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Not only the experience of fascism but the whole crisis-ridden history of 
capitalism teaches us that such a separation, upheld by the relationship 
between the sexes, allows energies which are resistant, and oriented 
towards a future community, to fizzle out internally. So instead of 
struggling to make public the traditional feminine sphere, we should 
formulate a politics which places the whole civilization model of contem- 
porary capitalism in question. It cannot be our aim to separate off the 
male-based centrality of production organized for profit by a withdrawal 
to feminine productive activiues and areas of responsibility. Rather, the 
time has come to review again the whole social division of labour, and as 
its crises come to a head, to organize it differently. The pragmatic 
demand for the reduction of working hours might’be a starting-point, one 
which would at least allow us to discuss the redistribution of aggregate 
labour among all members of society, while simultaneously incorporating 
lessons learned in the women’s movement and the debate on motherhood 
as a conscious part of our strategy. A second step would be the establish- 
ment of gender quotas for all workplaces, associations and areas of poliu- 
cal activity. This apparently harmless and reformist demand for an equal 
share in society by the sexes in fact undermines all the taken-for-granteds 
that secure domination. It is therefore a precondition for any fundamen- 
tal transformation of society. And it should ar last be possible to include 
the political, the responsibility for the social whole, in everyone’s normal 
working time. Such a movement, drawing on the initiative of every mem- 
ber of society, would prevent us being stuck with a voiceless do-it-yourself, 
a situation familiar from fascism and once more of direct concern today. 
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Cuba and Southern Africa 


After eight months of talks in Geneva between Angola, Cuba, South 
Africa and the United States, 1988 is drawing to a close with the distinct 
possibility that Pretoria may have been forced to end ten years of pro- 
crastination and redraw its regional strategy in such a way as to allow for 
an independent Namibia, with a complete change in the power base of its 
UNITA ally in Angola. As late as the beginning of November, as the target 
date for the implementation of UN Resolution 435 passed, relations 
between the four parties had soured so dramatically that preparations for 
deepening regional war were underway with a massive build-up of South 
African troops on the Namibian border with Angola. But in the middle of 
November, after the Cuban and Angolan delegations had made signifi- 
cant concessions on the timetable for the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola, the South Africans found themselves isolated from the US 
delegation for the first ume. 1 


For the Reagan Administration, success in the Geneva talks was one of 
the background elements in the campaign for the re-election of a Repub- 
lcan candidate in the November presidential election. State Department 
strategists had long believed that the long-term stability of South Africa 
itself could best be assured by a withdrawal from the quagmire of 
Namibia, and that a government headed by the independence movement 
SWAPO would constitute no threat to Pretoria. American officials made 
strenuous efforts to persuade the South African military of this analysis 
throughout the negotiations. Just how important for the US government 
was the illusion of success was revealed a month before the election with 
the rare briefing of the New Yerk Times by the chief US negotiator, Dr 
Chester Crocker, who gave a studied and completely erroneous picture of 
virtual agreement.! The instant rebuttal by the chief Cuban delegate, 
Carlos Aldana, that ‘such optimism unfortunately does not correspond 
with the facts’, was not carried by any mainstream media—a characteris- 
uc silence with regard to the important strand in the history of Cuba’s 
role in Angola represented by these negotiations. 


Of all the foreign policy theatres in which the Reagan administration has 
intervened—Central America, the Middle East, Kampuchea and Afghan- 
istan, for instance—none has been made to pay as terrible a human 
and polincal price as Soutbero Africa. The monetary cost of regional 
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destabilization between 1980 and 1986 is estimated at over $30 billion. 
This staggering figure is twice the combined total of foreign aid received 
by the nine Southern African Development Coordinating Council (SADCC) 
countries over the same period. Much of the sabotage is never repaired 
and the region's infrastructure has gone into a sharp downward spiral. 
Not surprisingly six of the nine are among the twenty-five poorest 
countries in the world and their debt-service ratios range between 80 and 
150 per cent. The level of human suffering is incalculable, though bare 
statistics give an indication thar this is Dante's world: from Mozambique 
800,000 have fled into neighbouring countries from the armed bandits 
who teach children to kill, and keep adults as naked slave porters; 
200,000 children are orphaned; half a million people are displaced within 
Angola, and one child in four dies before their fifth birthday; a million 
people, or half the urban population, need urgent food and health aid 
according to the UN; no one has ever counted the peasant women and 
children mutilated by mines, probably as numerous as the legless soldiers 
tapping their way with crutches around the streets of every town. The 
decision by successive US governments not to recognize the Angolan 
government throughout the thirteen years since independence has 
ensured thar Angola suffers a similar isolation from international aid as 
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was used to punish Vietnam for the same crime—zmnilitary defeat of a US 
client. And the prospect of a Republican victory signalled the possible 
raising of that price as a newly confident Pretoria attempted to break its 
international isolation and to impose a very different kind of peace in 
Angola (with Savimbi) and in Namibia (with a client regime instead of 
SWAPO). 


South Africa's First Defeat 


The latest phase in Southern Africa’s war opened with the dramatic series 
of military defeats inflicted on South Africa by Cuban, Angolan and 
SWAPO forces in the first sıx months of this year. On 16 November 1987, 
the Cuban Central Committee made the decision to reinforce its troops in 
Angola to counter a massive new South African commitment of infra- 
structure and logistics in northern Namibia, begun in March in prepara- 
uon for the most ambitious offensive since 1975. That decision in Havana 
1s likely to be seen in the future as equal in historical importance to the 
arrival of the first Cuban fighting conungent on 4 October 1975, which 
prevented South Africa (encouraged by Washington) from installing a 
client FNLA/UNITA government in Luanda.? 


Just how much the regional situation has changed in the last year can be 
measured against President Fidel Castro’s defiant commitment at the 
Non-Aligned summit in Harare tn 1986 to ‘remain in Angola until the 
end of apartheid’. At that time, morale was sinking throughout the 
frontline states as Pretoria escalated violence inside and outside South 
Africa. Thus Mozambique was living through its most desperate military 
crisis as Mozambique National Resistance bandits, organized by the 
South African Defence Force through Malawi, sought to cut the country 
in half and take the coastal town of Quelimane. Two months later, the 
acute tension with South Africa culminated in the murder of President 
Samora Machel in a plane crash on the border between the two countries. 
In Angola, FAPLA government troops had not recovered from the serious 
losses sustained under South Africam bombing at Mavinga the previous 
autumn; three Southern African capitals were still reeling from similar 
sorties flown against them during the amempt at negotiations by the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group; inside South Africa itself the 
State of Emergency was taking an unprecedented roll of anti-apartheid 
organizations, and the new weapon of vigilante violence had been 
unleashed by the state at Crossroads; and Namibian independence 
was off the international agenda as Pretoria prepared its own Rhodesia- 


style UDL 


For the first time in the decade since independence, military leaders in the 
Frontline states were discussing the previously unthinkable possibility 
that ‘the inevitable end of apartheid’ was much further off than they pub- 
licly predicted. Their private consensus was that as long as the white 
regime was in power in Pretoria, its attempts to break its neighbours and 
other Frontline states would escalate to the point where more Nkomati 
agreements, like the one into which Mozambique had been forced in 


1 See Gabrel Garcia Mirquex, ‘Operon Carlow’, New La Resse xowo2, Febcusry—Apei 1977 
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1984, could become the norm. ‘We are involved in a war to the death— 
it’s them or us’, said one senior offical. In that context Zimbabwean and 
Tanzanian troops were fighting in Mozambique, but a Cuban military 
presence in Angola ‘until the end of apartheid’ was the only perceived 
guarantee that Pretoria would not win that life-and-death struggle. When 
Fidel flew from Harare to Luanda after making that speech, he was 
received with quite exceptional warmth and reverence, as, literally, the 
saviour of Angola's independence. 


Last November, however, the Cubans decided thar the deepening social, 
military and political crisis within South Africa itself, the fashion for 
regional detente being set in Moscow and Washington, and the passion- 
ate desire of the outgoing Reagan Adminisration to claim credit for a 
Cuban withdrawal, opened up the opportunity for the allied forces in 
Angola, suitably strengthened with some of Havana’s finest military 
cadres, to make a sudden push for a precise objective. The implement- 
ation of Resolution 435 on Namibian independence need no longer await 
the end of apartheid but could in fact be a significant step towards it. It 
was a high-risk decision, not least because FAPLA was facing grave diffi- 
culties at that time. The South African offensive which started with the 
improvement of infrastructure in northern Namubia in April 1987 was 
the most ambiuous operation since 1975 according to Angolan military 
analysts. It aimed at the capture of Cuito Cuanavale and a completely new 
strategic base for UNITA to attack central Angola. At the same nume, 
FAPLA was facing myriad attacks from the estimated twenty thousand 
UNITA forces—well equipped by South Africa, funded by the US and 
increasingly trained in Morocco—and the Israelt-aided UNITA facilities in 
Zaire, UNITA attacks in the east and in new target areas in the north 
appear to have caught FAPLA ill prepared. Logistical failures too meant 
that some units ran short of food as well as equipment, with obvious 
repercussions on morale in Luanda. 


The Cuban reinforcement operation in January rapidly changed the 
mood among the Angolan military. Cuban commanders stress that in the 
weeks leading up to the barde for Curto Cuanavale in March FAPLA units 
played a ‘heroic’ role fighting alongside Cuban specialists in the area. 
“The extent of the South African military crisis is more acute than has 
been generally understood,’ said Ronnie Kasrils, a senior ANC military 
official, ın a recent interview. ‘Following the defeat at Cuito and the 
politically unacceptable loss of so many 19-year-old white conscripts, 
their acknowledged loss of superiority to the Cubans and Angolans in 
the air and the outclassing of many of tut Armscor weapons such as the 
G5 (long-range artillery) which used to be considered unanswerable, the 
South African generals are in deep trouble—crisis really is the word.’ 


The Twin Crisis 


Compounding the military crisis with a social one, the fighting in Angola 
and Namibia was clearly the issue which brought the 143 white youths to 
public refusal of military service this summer. In addition the revelation 
that the South Affricen intelligence services have been using young white 
women in high-risk attempts to infiltrate the ANC has brought the 
undeclared war deep into hitherto immune white suburbia. It was against 
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this background that Pretoria went to the conference table at a London 
hotel in May 1988, using consummare skill in public relanons and disin- 
formation to obscure the retreat of its defeated army inside Angola. The 
London meeting also served as an occasion to present a new reasonable 
South Africa ready and waiting to give Namibia independence at last 
under the terms of the old UN Resolution 435. This was to be the first step 
in a far-reaching campaign to win international respectability for a 
‘reformed’ apartheid regime—a campaign which, six months later, had 
paid off with visits by the South African leadership to six black African 
capitals never before (with the exception of Blantyre) prepared to receive 
them. For the South Africans the series of negotiating meetings in 
Brazzaville, Cairo, Geneva and New York introduced the image of a nor- 
mal, viable interlocutor in state-to-state relations. The unfortunate visits 
to South Africa by the Pope and the UN Secretary-General Pérez de 
Cuéllar, followed by President Botha’s skillful capitalization on the 
funeral of his close friend Franz-Josef Strauss to visit Switzerland, 
Portugal and the Ivory Coast, provided a badly needed series of public 
relations triumphs for a Nauonal Party government fearful of advances 
by the far-right Conservative Party, and a humiliating failure to coopt 
other ethnic groups, in the October elections. 


From the day the first quadripartite talks began in London in May, the 
military situation moved even more decisively against South Africans as 
combined Angolan/Cuban and SWAPO units pushed south to end the de 
facto no-go situation in Cunene province on the border with Namibia. 
After several heavy engagements most of the South African forces, 
together with the Namibian black conscript units who sometimes fought 
ın UNITA uniforms, retreated over the border, and Cuban engineering 
units working round the clock under floodlights rapidly put in place anti- 
aircraft weapons to protect new forward airstrips at Cahama and 
Xandongo. 


At the same time the Angolans moved their southern military command 
into Lubango, unifying the command structures over Cunene and 
Cuando Cubango provinces. By June the South African generals knew 
their forces inside Angola were not only beaten but trapped. At a bilareral 
meeting in Brazzaville a top-level negotiating team attempted to woo the 
Angolans into an ‘agreement between Africans’ which would leave 
Namibie out of the picture and swop a SADF retreat from Angola for a 
Cuban withdrawal. A demilitarized zone along the Namibian border was 
proposed, and the Angolans were requested to leave the Ruacana dam 
area under South African occupation. For the first time the informal 
proposal surfaced that ANC bases be removed from Angola in return for a 
cessation of SADF support for UNITA. However, this whole attempt to re- 
run the scenario of the 1984 Nkomati accord with Mozambique foun- 
dered on the fact that this time it was South Africa that was facing 


In the subsequent rounds of four-party talks the South Africans made one 
more attempt, in Cairo, to play the dominant role. They demanded a 
Cuban pull-out from Angola over the same seven-month period thar 
Resolution 435 provides for a South African military withdrawal from 
Namibia. The us delegation led by Dr Chester Crocker was obliged to 
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rewrite its allies’ proposal in order to prevent the collapse of the nego- 
trations 


Crocker’s adroit and inaccurate briefings—to the effect that the Cairo 
compromise was obtained through Soviet pressure on the Cuban and 
Angolan delegations—masked for most of the mainstream press the fact 
that Pretoria, while trying to sabotage the real content of the negotiations, 
could not afford to let them fail too soon with SADF units at the mercy of 
the Cubans inside Angola. Indeed, Crocker’s successful attempt to 
portray a replay of Afghanistan ın Angola was useful in George Bush's 
elecuon campaign as it reinforced the image of a Washington-mediared 
superpower relationship dominating regional conflicts. The Western 
media's slavish following of such guidance was effectively buttressed by 
some less than sophisticated briefings from Moscow sources made 
fashionable by glasnost. ‘Russians Seek Deal in Africa: Textbooks of 
Revolution Give Way to a Search for Peaceful Solutions’ (Observer, 25 
September 1988) was a classic presentation of the supposed ‘major policy 
revamp’ by the USSR. In the same article by the influential South African 
journalist Alistair Sparks, a senior member of the Moscow Institute for 
African Studies, Yevgeny Tarabrin, was quoted as grossly insulting the 
Angolan military, and as completely failing to understand the role of 
Jonas Savimb: in the South African and US attempt to alter the politcal 
options of the Angolan government. In the context of numerous Soviet 
faux pas in international seminars and other fora, many sumped to the 
conclusion that a withdrawal of Soviet support was underway. In fact, 
such Soviet intellectuals were clearly poorly informed about the substan- 
tial Soviet re-supply operations which supported the Cuban/Angolan 
military offensive. To have been better informed they need have gone no 
further than to watch some videos from Cuban television, which in the 
first ten months of 1988 reported more about the Cuban engagement than 
in the previous ten years. 


Washington’s Role 


US military and political support for Savimbi was demonstrated by his 
visit to the United States during the period of negotiations, and by the 
joint US/ Zairean military manoeuvres which equipped UNITA’s northern 
bases in case Namibian independence forced it to give up Jamba in the 
south. Despite these ostentatious displays, however, the United Staes 
managed to score a public relations triumph as mediator in the conflict, 
and its vital role in support of South Africa was simply left out of the 
picture. (More astonishing still, the Angolans chose to state publicly that 
US support for UNITA was not on the table at the ongoing negotiations. It 
was in fact one part of the hidden agenda which stalled the talks in 
October.) There seems little doubt that the Cubans could have hit the 
retreating South African forces much harder than they did, causing many 
more casualties. The choice not to do so fits into a pattern of almost 
exaggerated politeness on the Cuban/Angolan side. “The Cubans calcu- 
lated that a public humiliation of the South Africans would be too much 
for Washington to swallow, the right would have been screaming avout 
the communist threat to the region. So they gave Crocker all the public 
relations points he wanted’, said one Frondine States’ official after a 
briefing from Fidel in Havana. 
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Between July and November, the negotiations at Geneva, Brazzaville and 
New York showed the Angolan/Cuban delegation to be flexible and 
conciliatory, and ready for considerable telescoping of the original four- 
year withdrawal proposal down to twenty-seven months. This attitude, 
together with Washington's anxtety for the beginning of a settlement on 
Cuban withdrawal before the November elections, pushed the South Afri- 
cans to the point where it became difficult for them to draw back from 
the 435 process. UN officials began to ‘arrive in Windhoek in early 
October, and a decision was reached on the composition of the proposed 
7,000-strong UN monitoring force for the independence process. 


It soon became clear, however, that the UN arrival was premature as hard 
bargaining developed on issues that had been implied but not spelt out in 
the 14-point draft agreed at the New York meeting in August—particu- 
larly on the ending of South African and US aid to Savimbi. For South 
Africa’s generals and their friends in Washington, ıt would be a serious 
defear—as important as the retreat from Namibia—to give up their most 
useful regional policy tool. And the mooted quid pro quo of a closure of 
ANC bases in Angola would be a cheap price for the Angolan government 
and its allies to pay. Again Pretoria’s attempt to replay Nkomati with the 
undertone of defeat for the ANC could convince only its own constituency. 
The ANC could train its guerrilla army ın at least four African countries 
that would be in some ways easier to work in than Angola, 


Even if Namibian independence is not, after all, won by a combination of 
some of these compromises, the new political era opened by the first mili- 
tary defeat for South Africa will affect the internal poliucal situation for 
both Angola and South Africa as dramancally as that of Namibia itself. 
Nor will anyone in the region soon forget the lesson that Cuba's military 
actions and readiness for sacrifice changed the balance of power as years 
of Western diplomacy could not. The democratic movement within South 
Africa has been indelibly marked by the experience. And in Angola the 
action has strengthened a second generation who have now fought and 
won battles against the South African army and Washington’s UNITA 
proxies as decisive as those of the liberation war against Portuguese 
fascism. 


As the year ends, the Cuban military presence in southern Angola 
remains the most important factor in the outcome of the negotiations. 
Pretoria is faced with extremely awkward choices. Firstly, it could use its 
troops massed on the Namibian border to re-enter Angola and take on 
the Cubans—a politically impossible course that would involve high 
casualties. Secondly, it could accept Resolution 435 and leave Namibia in 
order to get the Cubans out of the region. Such a strategic volte-face, in 
which the implications of defeat would be impossible to disguise, would 
have incalculable political consequences at home, both in the confidence 
it would ignite in the black community and in the setback for the morale 
of many whites. The third possibility, now thar the SADF forces have been 
safely extricated from Angola, is simply to let the negotiations drop. This 
would mean accepting the prospect of an indefinite Cuban presence on 
the Namibian border and a continuation of both the war with SWAPO 
and the UNITA war in Angola, on much less favourable terms than in the 
past. Besides, change in the military situation, which has given SWAPO an 
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improved rear base and logistic network some two hundred kilometres 
nearer the Namibian border, would make possible large-scale guerrilla 
operations inside Namibia and again begin to have unacceptable political 
costs inside South Africa. Internationally too this would be a costly 
option, since even Pretoria’s US allies are increasingly turning their atten- 
tion to internal solutions to the South African crisis, such as the drawing 
up of a federal constitution, which depend on having a ‘moderate’ 
Nationalist government to promote. 
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comment 
Russell Jacoby 


The Last Intellectuals: a Reply to 
Lynn Garafola 


Stray phrases are sometimes more revealing than central points. Lynn 
Garafola in her intemperate review of my book calls me a ‘self-proclaimed 
leftist’. What she means is that I have not been licensed by her circles that 
deliver the official proclamations. She is incensed because I lack respect 
for their rituals and successes like New Yerker notice. In her list of public 
intellectuals | have failed to acknowledge, she includes Ogober editor 
Rosalind Krauss, ‘an art critic so well-known that a New Yorker profile (on 
someone else) opened with a description of her living foom’. I like thar, 
but I'm a little puzzled by the reasoning. Is it Krauss’s living room thar 
makes her a public intellectual? Or Janet Malcolm's description of it in 
the New Yerker? Or both? 


Garafola, a self-proclaimed critic, tries to deck me with an argument and 
her personal Roladex. She believes that history is a one-way street of pro- 
greas and revolution. Anyone who reflects on what might be lost is guilty 
of romanticism and nostalgia; I want to ‘turn back the clock’ while she 
embraces a glorious future. She has learned that marerial conditions 
determine cultural life. To reflect on possibilities and pressures is to 
blame the victim. Might (aging) new left professors be wanting in some 
respect? They are victims of older intellectuals and a hostile world. The 
abattoir of history is an American campus; the victims are university 
professors. Their plight is tragic; their efforts heroic. 


I stated in my preface: ‘My friends, generation, and self are not the heroes 
—or victims. I prize a younger left intelligentsia that I believe has sur- 
rendered too much. I take as a measuring rod an older generation of intel- 
lectuals whose work I often criticize’ (pp. xii-xiii). This inflames many 
reviewers who require unadulterated praise or condemnation. What? 
Younger intellectuals are not heroes? And older intellectuals have estim- 
able qualities? Garafola writes that I want ‘an intelligentsia in the image 
of the New York intellectuals’ and she scorns my endless ‘romance’ for 
the Sidney Hooks, Norman Podhoretzes, Lionel Trillings. What book did 
she read? My chapter ‘New York, Jewish and Other Intellectuals’ directly 
tackles the New York group, and questions their contribunon and 
radicalism. I ponder why so many of the New York Jewish intellectuals 
‘hastily beat a retreat’ from radicalism (pp. 85—96). I expressly take issue 
with their inflated reputations (pp. 100-06). Trilling’s writings are 
‘casual and familiar’; Hook has produced no original or coherent 
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philosophical work. For all the hoopla, the New York intellectuals are not 
theoretically impressive. This does not fit into Garafola’s cardboard 
world, she can’t figure it out. If you criticize younger thinkers, you must 
tdolize older ones. You are either for us—younger, bright, hip New York 
writers—or against us. She states that I ‘blame the New Left for the 
demise of American intellectual life’. She means: I do not simpy celebrate 
younger left thinkers 


I evaluate public intellectual life, circumscribing my argument in several 
ways. With a generational grid, I survey younger thinkers born since 1940 
who are products of American experience and schools; I also explicitly 
confine myself to writers of non-fiction—social, political and economic 
thinkers. I stare emphatically that it is hardly a question of blame or 
personal qualities. “The proposition of a missing generation does not 
malign individuals. It is not a statement about personal integrity or 
genius’ (p. 4). None of this matters to Garafola; she reads critical analysis 
as a poison-pen letter. She might argue that my generational categories 
make no sense or that I should not restrict myself to non-fiction. She 
doesn't bother. 


Excluding novelists, visual artists, poets I see few younger social and 
polincal intellectuals with a public profile. Garafola counters with a list 
that begins, presumably, with her strongest candidate. She asks us first to 
‘consider Martin Duberman’. A professor, he writes drama, cultural hss- 
tory, biography and a weekly newspaper column. Here is a younger 
public intellectual! That’s very nice, bur Martin Duberman, almost 60 (b. 
1930), is hardly a young intellectual Americans are forever youthful, bur 
this seems extreme. 


Next she nominates Edward Said. I think a reasonable case can be made 
for Said as a younger public intellectual, though at 53 (b. 1935) like Chris- 
topher Lasch (b. 1932) he may be classified more accurately as part of a 
transitional generation. Thoughtfully her third candidate is her husband 
(and Said’s Columbia University colleague) Eric Foner, an author of 
‘widely read volumes integrating the “new history” within a radical 
framework’. Then she proposes black women novelists, Toni Morrison 
and Alice Walker. To be sure, superb, but I expressly exclude novelists. 
And that brings us back to Rosalind Krauss and her Irving room. As her 
best shots, these miss the building. 


Her second tier are names culled from her address book: Richard Koste- 
lanetz, Barbara Ehrenreich, Mike Davis, Elizabeth Kendell, Pau! Buhle, 
etc. etc. I am pleased she has so many friends, but it does not add up. I 
am looking for a generational presence, a series of compelling public 
thinkers. Can she seriously believe that the indefatigable Richard Kostela- 
netz, poet, essayist, artist-of-all-trades, and self-promoter, is a public intel- 
lectual, ‘highly visible’ in her terms? Again I must emphasize: my conclu- 
sions are oot judgements on the value of these people’s contribution, but 
on the relationship to a larger public culture. For instance, I also think 
Paul Buble writes stimulating essays and books, and yes, he founded 
Radical America and Cultural Correspondences (two marginal outfits). Does 
that make him a public intellectual? I don’t think so—which is also dif- 
ferent from blaming him. Ditto for Mike Davis, and others she suggests. 
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Even the most talented and most independent cannot flourish in an 
environment with little place for independence and talent. 


It would be offensive to run over her list and quickly categorize the work 
of many individuals. The point is: once those excluded by my categories 
are left aside her nominaoons hardly refute my argument. I have no 
reason to pretend things are cut and dry; there is room for argument. A 
good case can be made for Barbara Ehrenreich as a younger public intel- 
lectual. Nevertheless my book does not rest on several individuals, but on 
generalizations about intellectual life. It is not a question of this or that 
writer, but the wider cultural geography. 


Not only do I muss the individuals, I also miss the key journals: Performing 
Arts Journal, The Drama Review, The Advocate, Ssgns, October, Cinsasts, Art in 
America, Raritan, erc. etc. This won’t wash. These journals have not—or 
not yet—been vehicles for younger intellectuals moving from specialized: 
to larger publics, at least judging from her nominations. The issue is not 
the vitality of these periodicals; rather even those trying to be accessible 
like Ix These Times have not spawned a younger public group. She is 
pleased that several of her favourite journals attend to ‘culture and gen- 
der’, reflecting the 60s counter-culture. Splendid, but for my argument 
this 1s neither here nor there. Sigas máy take up women 1n culture, film, 
revolution or astrology; it is still an academic journal. 


Garafola doesn’t want a critique of cultural life; she wants praise for her 
friends, and a circle of not-so-young left thinkers. They are heroes and 
victims. If they have flaws, vulgar psychology and Marxism tell us why: 
bad parents and a bad environment. Criticiam beyond that smacks of dis- 
loyalty; hence I am ‘a self-proclaimed leftist’, an outsider lacking awe for 
the ‘new methodologies’, the ‘sea-change’ in left thought and other shin- 
ing advances. Her review reeks of the affronted self-regard of a coterie. I 
regret that she failed to address the real issues; I also look forward to read- 
ing about her living room in a New Yorker profile (on someone else). 


* + + * * 


LYNN GARAPOLA REPLIES: Russell Jacoby’s tirade exemplifies all the worst 
qualities of his book: aa bomreem attacks, a refusal to engage with ideas, 
and an outdated definition of intellectual life. Presented with criticism, he 
simply reiterates in a similar tone the misconceptions and personal pre- 
judices that make up much of his book. 


With regard to my Roladex, alas I have never met many of the intellec- 
tuals I mention. Jacoby, however, knows more about promoting a ‘coterie’ 
than I do. Only friendship with members of the Twos editorial board can 
explain one of his loonier notions—that this obscurantist journal is a 
model of tntellectual writing for a broad public. Jacoby’s main problem 1s 
that he mistakes a change in intellectual life for an absence of intellectual 
life. Since the 1960s this has come to centre not only on literature and the 
social sciences but on the visual and performing arts, popular culture, 
and the mass media. Ar the same time, insights drawn from the study of 
race and gender and various post-structuralist methodologies have trans- 
formed the content of intellectual writing and the questions behind ıt. By 
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confining himself to ‘social, political and economic thinkers’, Jacoby 
simply defines contemporary intellectual life out of existence. This is no 
substitute for thoughtful analysis. 


Of course, the exclusion of creative artists is highly debarable ın a book 
whose subtitle is ‘American Culture in the Age of Academe’. Jacoby 
chides me for mentioning Toni Morrison and Alice Walker, but the 
novelist Gore Vidal keeps popping up in Jacoby’s pages, and he is not 
above marshalling evidence, when it suits his purpose, from poets and 
fiction writers linked to the New York intellectuals. 


Jacoby objects to my calling him a ‘self-proclaimed lefust’. Actually, I was 
giving him the benefit of the doubt. A political chameleon, Jacoby 
changes colour with his audience. In New Left Review he trumpets his criti- 
cism of Lionel Trilling and the New York intellecmals. But only last 
spring, at 2 National Endowment of the Humanities conference on the 
state of the humanities, Jacoby and neo-conservative ideologue Gertrude 
Himmelfarb found themselves on the same side, decrying the absence of 
scholarship that speaks to a broad public. ‘I don’t see the Edmund Wd- 
sons and Lionel Trillings’, said Jacoby.! Note, he didn’t ask where are the 
Paul Sweezys or C. Wright Millses. But that wouldn’t go down well in 
today’s Washington. 
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A range of states across the third world are passing through an uncertain 
and contested transition from dictatorship to semi-democratic or liberal 
regimes. The popular thirst for democracy cannot be doubted, but 
equally neither should the tenacity and resourcefulness of ruling power 
elites be underestimated. In NLR 169 Benedict Anderson studied the per- ` 
durance of ‘cacique democracy’ in the Philippines, while in NLR 172 
“James Petras argued that the regime of accumulation established by the 
Chilean military is still bidding to determine the limits of the possible in 
an era of controlled liberalization. In Pakistan Benazir Bhutto has been 
elected prime minister but no pretence is made that her government 
actually controls the military apparatus. In this issue Bruce Cumings 
compares and contrasts the democratization process in Latin America 
with the introduction of elective procedures into the ruling order of 
South Korea. While saluting the social courage of those students and 
workers who helped push back Seoul’s dictatorial system in 1987-88 
Cumings also considers structural factors permitting this outcome. In a 
suggestive and wide-ranging survey Cumings situates recent attempts to 
_understand third world democratization on the theoretical terrain of 
Marxist and non-Marxist accounts of the revolutionary origins of capital- 
ist democracy in Europe and North America. He shows how the clash of 
revolution and counter-revolution in Korea in 1945-53 effectively elim- 
inated the pre-capitalist landlord class in the South as well as the North. 
He also explores the way in which the ROK’s formidable configuration of 
military and economic power remains subordinate to Us hegemony and 
complementary to Japan’s regional posture. For Cumings the impetus to 
democratization remains hobbled by systemic constraints, and has 
strength only to the extent that a democratic opening is better adapted 
than dictatorship to handling the awakened social forces of a crisis 
period in a more developed capitalist social formation. 


_One of the crucial experiences for any comparative discussion of ‘aber- 
tura’ is the Brazilian transition from military dictatorship, and we hope 
shortly to follow Emir Sader’s article on the Workers Party (NLR 165) with 
an extensive political survey of Brazil. In this issue Cynthia Sarti contin- 
ues Our series on Women’s movements with an absorbing account of the 
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fate of contemporary feminism in Brazil. Originating in the mid seven- 
ties, in a period marked by the heightening of democratic struggle, 
feminist groups initially collaborated with an older tradition of women’s 
neighbourhood and occupational associations to build a powerful move- 
ment for creches. The opening of new political space in the past decade, 
however, has led to a certain fragmentation of the movement—a process 
which has quite distinctive aspects but will nevertheless appear familiar 
to many readers in Europe and North America. 


For the mass media in the West, it is above all the ecological devastation 
of Amazonia, with its increasingly evident implications for the planet, 
which has put Brazil firmly ‘on the map’. What is often forgotten is that 
the region itself has a long and complex social history. In an interview . 
with Alexander Cockburn and an accompanying article, Susanna Hecht 
draws on her wide professional experience of the Brazilian Amazon to 
explain the nature of the impending disaster and to show how a govern- 
ment-backed fever of land-grabbing and speculation has stripped vast 
areas of soil for no rational long-term benefit. The old system of debt 
peonage, regarded by many as the most oppressive form of labour 
exploitation, has finally lost its grip. But last December the ancestral 
class savagery of Brazilian landowners burst out once more in the 
contract-murder of the Acre rubber tappers’ leader, Chico Mendes—a 
man adopted by international environmentalist organizations for his 
contribution to the defence of the rain-forest. The life and death of Men- 
des, as told by Susanna Hecht, are an unusually clear demonstration that - 
ecological issues can and must be fused with the struggles of real social 
forces in the region under threat. 


Brazil is also the country of origin of Roberto Mangabeira Unger, who 
published in 1987 three volumes of his still uncompleted magnum opus 
‘Politics, a Work in Constructive Theory’. Basing itself upon a philo- 
sophical anthropology, a theory of formative context in history and a 
genealogy of the modern world, Unger’s enterprise is essentially con- 
ceived as a radical political alternative both to Marxism and to social 
democracy. Perry Anderson here weighs the theoretical claims of 
Unger’s work and critically examines the main lines of its programmatic 
agenda. 


The death last November of Erich Fried has removed one of the last 
major links with the inter-war generation of left-wing socialists in Ger- 
many and Austria. Although Fried settled in London for nearly all his 


adult life, his reputation and influence as an outstanding poet, novelist 
and essayist remained highest in Germany, and had indeed been steadily 
growing in the decade since the formation of the Greens. In a conversa- 
tion with Stuart Hood, recorded a year before his death, Fried reviews a 
life lived in the fullest tension with the events of the century, beginning 
with the unforgettable memory of Bloody Friday in Vienna when he was 
just six years of age. 


Verso/New Left Books will shortly be publishing a collection of Eric 
Hobsbawm’s political writings from the period since his ‘Forward March 
of Labour Halted?’ first appeared in 1978. In the article we are printing 
here—the text of a lecture delivered at a meeting to commemorate 125 

_years of the SPD in Bonn in 1988—Hobsbawm looks back over the 
history of the Socialist and Communist parties, both suggesting a decline 
of the class consciousness on which they were traditionally based and 
noting the continuing strength of their presence within the political 
arenas of the West. 


Michael Rustin’s article in NLR 131, ‘A Socialist Consideration of Kleinian 
Psychoanalysis’, proposed an ambitious reconciliation of socialist theory 
with the object-relations tradition within psychoanalysis. Seven years 
later, Rustin takes stock of the Thatcherite erosion of the welfare-state 
context in which the Kleinian School developed, and situates the work of 
Wilfred Bion and other post-Kleinians within the changing ideological 

~ climate in Britain. For those on the Left who believe that psychoanalysis 
can be integrated into a renewal of the socialist project, Bion’s insights 
will represent a fascinating challenge. 


Raymond Williams Memorial Trust 


A Raymond Williams Memorial Trust has been set up in order to fund an annual 
Memorial Lecture. The Lectures will discuss and develop the continuing importance of 
Raymond's work and its bearing upon future cultural and political practices. 


Cheques should be made out to the Raymond Williams Memorial Turst and sent to: 
Graham Martin, Faculty of Arts, The Open University, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA. 
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patriarchal attitudes and more recently, Chernobyl. 
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Bruce Cumings 


The Abortive Abertura: South Korea in the 
Light of Latin American Expertence 


I wish in this essay to peer through the Latin American looking glass, or 
abertura, to see what light may be shed on the ongoing struggle to democra- 
tize the South Korean political system. In Latin America the richest literature 
on the problems and prospects of democratization emerged along with a 
more successful decompression of authoritarian regimes (with exceptions, 
like Chile) than has yet occurred in Korea or Taiwan. So, it is a literature 
that may hold comparative insights for East Asia. Moreover, the Latin 
American field has been a model of world theory merging with home-grown 
theory and practice, each influencing the other. This is a relief to someone 
from a field whose leading lights describe the economic prowess of the 
people they study as miraculous (that is, unbelievable) and who find episodic 
democratization equally odd, and worthy of yet more self-revelatory genu- 

` flection. I will first assess the rise and apparent demise of the Latin American 
dictatorships, then question the diagnosis and cure suggested by several 

` prominent Latin Americanists, and finally proffer an alternative explanation 
that I think illuminates both the Korean and Latin American cases. 
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_ Bureaucratic-Authoritarianism 


It is worth recalling that the most powerful explanation of the serial emer- 
gence of authoritarian systems in Latin America, Guillermo O’Donnell’s 
analysis of bureaucratic-authoritarianism, posited an interacting pattern 
of world system, world time, industrialization strategies, and domestic 
political coalitions and regime types. The bureaucratic-authoritarian sys- 
tem arose, so O'Donnell argues, in sequence with the exhaustion of 
import-subsntution industrialization (ISI), vertical ‘deepening’ of indus- 
trialization (1n intermediate and capital goods), and the onset of export- 
led development; thus ended the populist and nationalist phase identified 
with the Perón and Vargas regimes in Argentina and Brazil. Industrializ- 
ation strategies prompted by what Albert Hirschman called ‘late-late’ 
development had the political consequence of authoritarian rule, rather 
than the democratization that previous analysts in the modernization 
school had predicted.! 


The bureaucratic-authoritarian regime combined the following character- 
istics: a social base in ‘a highly oligopolized and transnationalized bour- 
geoisie’; decisive weight given to a transnational stratum of experts in 
metropolitan economic orthodoxy and specialists in coercion; absence 
through liquidation of the institutions of democracy and various channels 
for the representation of heterogeneous interests; exclusion of the popular 
sector, especially the working class; economic exclusion of small and 
medium business; transnationalization of the economy; denationalization 
of society. 


South Korean authoritarianism (or what I have called its bureaucratic- 
authoritarian industrializing regime) shared many similarities with the 
recent Latin American experience. In my view the period of military rule 
in 1961-63 coincided with a state-led transition from ISI to export-led 
development, and the elaboration of a formal authoritarian system (the 
‘Yushin’ regime, 1972-79, and 1980-87 in Chun Doo Hwan’s guise) coin- 
cided with a profound industrial deepening. If O’Donnell’s model does 
not work in Latin America save Argentina, as some critics say, it seems to 
do so in Korea. 


The international or security dimension made a difference in the Korean 
case, a8 Park Chung Hee inaugurated heavy industrialization (steel, 
petrochemicals, automobiles, shipbuilding) and developed his authoritar- 
ian system in the context of the sharp changes occasioned by Nixon's 
opening to China and his ‘New Economic Policy’ toward Japan, both 
unveiled in August 1971 Nixon's combination of incipient US neo- 
metcantilism, corresponding imperial inattention to industrial deepen- 
ing, indulgence for authoritarianism (both the Philippines and Korea 
‘went authoritarian’ within weeks of each other in 1972), ‘Nixon doctrine’ 
reliance on regional gendarmes, and shrewd pursuit of detente with 
Russia and China provided both the goad and the space for Park's 
actions. I would not want to guess whether the external or internal 


"Guillermo O'Donnell, Mederzizatun and Barsancratu-Anthoritorianism, Berkeley 1973. 
See also his essay in David Collier, ed , The New Axtherttersentom m Latin America, 
Princeton 1979. 
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dimension was more important, my argument would be that the requi- 
sites of industrial deepening and the dramatic changes in the external 
environment combined to convince the organically neo-mercantilist Park 
and his advisers to erect a formal bureaucratic-authoritarian regime. This 
regime was the political consequence of timing and sequence in indus- 
trialization, and the requisites of ‘late-late’ development in the 1970s. It 
was comparable in important ways to the Brazilian case, especially during 
its growth spurts (1968-74) and its ‘deepening’ 1974-78). 


The South Korean pattern also shows a cycle between harsh coercion and 
relaxation. ISI in the 19508 under a diffuse authoritarian regime was fol- 
lowed by the political liberalization of 1960—61, then the transition to 
export-led development occurred under direct junta rule (1961-63); this 
was followed by another relatively liberalized regime (1963-79. Industrial 
deepening coincided with a formal bureaucratic-authoritarian industrial- 
izing regime, which ended in crisis (1972-79); this was followed by eco- 
nomic liberalization under American pressure in the early 19808, which 
may have correspondence to the political liberalization of 1985-88. 


South Korea is similar to Latin America also in that its regime seems 
unable to solve ‘three major challenges’? First, the bureaucratic- 
authoritarian industrializing regime had continuous problems of legiti- 
macy,4 and sought to resolve them, like Brazil, through prowess in 
economic development (something that worked for Pack but not for 
Chun). The second challenge, that of Presidential succession, seems to 
have been solved in 1988, unless one realizes that the new President, Roh 
Tae Woo, was a co-cosp-maker in 1980 and that what is now taking place 
is less a ‘succession’ than a renovation. In any case the regime's preferred 
method of appointive, or anointed, succession touched off a massive 
popular uprising in June 1987. The third challenge: the bureaucratic- 
authoritarian regimes have enormous difficulties in resolving crises, and 
‘usually end abrupdy or convulsively’. This was certainly true of Park’s 
regime in 1979, and I think it was also true of Chun’s in 1987, except that 
as it ended it revived, and continues in place today. 


The circumstances in which the Park and Chun regimes fell, or entered 
into crisis, bear remarkable comparison to the Latin American cases— 
especially Argentina. O'Donnell and Schmitter’s recent, eloquent descrip- 
tion of ‘the explosion of a highly repoliticized and angry society’ fits the 
Korean case perfectly, and I will simply quote their list of coordinates:3 


? Serra, in Collier, ed., op. at., pp. 142, 15%; Cardoso, in O’Donnell/Schmitrer/White- 
head, eds., Trensteus frem Anthoriterian Ral Comparative Porspectroes, Washington 
1986; Bruce Cumings, Imdustrsel Bobemeth: The Northeast Aslan Polstical Ecomemry tu the 
20th Centery, forthcoming 

3 O'Donnell, in Kevin J. Middlebrook and Carlos Rico, eds., The Useted States and 
Latın Amersca m the 19805, Pittsburgh 1986, p. 356. 

4 I agree, however, with Adam Prreworski’s ape critique of the way in which the prob- 
lem of loss of legitimacy is typically posed. He notes that a totally illegitimate but 
highly coercive regime may elicit acquiescent behaviour from its people, and thar ille- 
gitimate but coercive regimes only collapse when same clear alternative is visible. See 
his contribution to Traantiess, op. cit, pp. 51-52. 

3 O'Donnell/Schmmrer, eds., Transisns from Axthoritarian Rale: Vcatubioy Conlon: 
aboxt Uncertain Demecracns, Washington 1986, p. 49. 


the resurgence of previous political parties or the formation of new ones to 
press for more explicit democratizanon or even revolution; the sudden 
appearance of books and magazines long suppressed by censorship; the 
conversion of older institutions, such as trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, and universines from agents of governmental control into instru- 
ment for the expression of interests, ideals, and rage against the regime; 
the emergence of grass-roots organizations articulating demands long 
repressed or ignored by authoritarian rule; the expression of ethical con- 
cerns by religious and spiritual groups Pamje noted for their prudent 
accommodation to the authoriues. 


As the authors note, human rights organizations and churches have been 
critical sanctuaries for dissidents, with the former relying on international 
support and the latter often being the only institution relatively immune 
from regime intrusion. (Some of the Christian churches of Korea have 
been remarkable examples of courageous witness, and a Catholic father 
played a catalytic role ın the uprising in June 1987, refusing to expel—or 
allow to be expelled—students who had barricaded themselves ın his 
sanctuary.®) Intellectuals and students are particularly important in such 
struggles, and carry much greater weight ın Latin America and East Asia 
than in the United Scates. Indeed Korean students draw on old well- 
springs of auromatic respect for the educated, and expectations that they 
will play an exemplary moral role. 


The US role in South Korea has also been strikingly similar to that in 
Latin America: coddling the junta or the authoritarians as long as they 
seem firmly in the saddle, supporung them with military aid, police train- 
ing, intelligence sharing, CIA ‘advisers’, etc. All this is then abruptly for- 
gotten in regime crises—whence the US becomes champion of democracy, 
inaugurating a ‘vain search for “res: le” elements within the authori- 
tarian regime to ally with a democratic centre that the regime has made 
every effort to erase’.? Washington found its ‘moderate’ in Roh Tae 
Woo, who in the fall of 1987 was welcomed to an Embassy party in 
Washington by Generals John Singlaub and Richard Stilwell—the for- 
mer, a man with a CIA and military background in Korea, and more 
recendy the champion of ‘private’ Contra funding, the latter, CIA chief for 
Asia at the time of the Korean War, and an early clandestine organizer of 
the Nicaraguan ‘Contras’ (in 1981). 


For those who have need of a schematic overview of postwar South 
Korean regimes, I offer Table One as a guide. Two observations grow out 
of this schema: first, South Korea has had considerable experience with a 
representative democratic form, in 1948—61 and 1963-73 it is only in the 
chimeras of Reagan administration publicity that the Roh Tae Woo 
regime can be seen as unprecedented and exceptional’ Second, this same 


© Korean Christian Socal Research Center, Year! minyebwa tae tspeeug [The Great 
June (1987) Struggle for Democratization}, Seoul 1987. 

7 O'Donnell in Middlebrook and Rico, op. ct., pp. 356-57. 

8 George Shula vistted Seoul in the midst of the popular uprising in June 1987, urged 
‘restraint’ on all parues, and remarked that Korea, unlike the Philippines, did not 
have a ‘tradruon of democracy’. Instead, “They have a kind of tradition of confronta- 
tion rather than compromise It’s sort of part of the Korean character’ (New York 
Trmes, 18 June 1987). Lately both Reagan and Shultz have been lauding the ‘miracle’ 
born of the December 1987 elections 
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form has coexisted with coercive structures detailed below, and they still 
exist today with no imminent sign of being dismancled (which is not to 
say that major democratic gains have not occurred since 1985). 


The South Korean Difference 


In spite of the foregoing similarities with Latin America, there are 
also important differences. O’Donnell’s taxonomy of the bureaucratic- 
authoritarian state has a close fit to South Korea, as does Martin's tabu- 
lation of the characteristics of Brazil’s regime,’ but there is more to be 
said. First, the South Korean bureaucratic-authoritarian industrializing 
regime has a ceerctes capacity beyond the imagination of any South Ameri- 
can state or leader. In essence this state is comparable to the 19303 Japan- 
ese model with its militarist and quasi-fascist baggage, distended and 
engorged by ceaseless struggle with the Korean revolution (first at home, 
then north of the DMZ, now at home again in a new form and a new 
generation). 


A centrally coordinated national police, analogous to Spain's gwardia civil 
under Franco, with self-contained communications, transportation and 
weaponry (including a large counter-guerrilla ‘combat police’ at the out- 
set) has existed since 1945, a direct inheritance from Japanese colonialism 
via American Occupation midwifery.” The military arm of the regime, 
six hundred thousand strong, is developed vastly beyond any Latin 
American comparison, ranking sixth or seventh largest in the world since 
the Korean War and having one of the highest civilian—military ratios. 
This military also originated in 1945, although less directly from Japancee 
colonialism. (The entire commanding staff at the time of the Korean War 
did service in the Japanese imperial army, however, and both Park Chung 
Hee and his eventual assassin, Kim Chae-gyu, were officers in the Japan- 
ese army who joined the South Korean army under American occupation 
auspices in 1946.) 


A central intelligence agency (KCIA), founded in 1961 with American CIA 
help, gradually extended into every arena of Korean life. Korean political 
scientist Jang Jip Choi terms it ‘the supreme state agenocy’,” and in the 
Park era it had important functions in the US as well, memorialized in the 
‘Koreagate’ scandal. It was temporarily in disarray after its chief shot 
President Park over dinner one night in 1979. (Barking out ‘How can we 
conduct politics with an insect like this?’, Kim Chae-gyu blasted Park's 
no-neck bodyguard, Cha Chi-ch’ol, and then inexplicably—for no one has 
ever explained it—perforated the President himself.) The KCIA revived 
under a different name in the Chun regime. If it is not quite as ubiquitous 
as in the 1970s, that is because Chun came out of the military intelligence 
apparatus, and correspondingly expanded its function in the 1980s. He 


9 In O'Donnell/Schmiter/Whitehead, eds., Treasiteens frem Authoritarian Rule; Latın 
America, Washington 1986, pp. 77-78. 

© See Cumings, The Orzgins of the Kernen War, vol. 1, Princeton 1981, chapter five. 

E Part of the KCLA’s purpose was ‘to mobile crvilian sectors as well as to coordinate 
the fanctions of drverse state agencies, thereby orchestrating all the social sectors and 
resources in both the state sector end civil society ` Jang Jip Chos, ‘Political Cleavages 
and Transition in a Military Authoritarian Regime: Insticurionalizanon, Oppostuon 
and Process in South Korea: 1972-1986, November 1986, unpublished. 
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has also undertaken a vast expansion of a paramilitary riot police, now 
numbering about 150,000. They bear the main brunt of demonstrations, 
and are the Darth Vader-like figures that show up in photos in the New 
York Temes, often with no accompanying article (for none is needed). 
Actually most of them are young conscripts, not much different from the 
students they confront. 


To take but one example of the functioning of this system, a Dean of Stu- 
dents that I know at a major Korean university reported daily or weekly 
to seven different agents—police, KCIA, military intelligence, city govern- 
ment, local government, etc.; they would frequently call him in the middle 
of the night about protesting students. The system extends down to neigh- 
bourhood governments and individual families—who will always be 
visited if a student demonstrates, or will be shunned as ‘Red’ if the stu- 
dent is a radical. Academic freedom has been non-existent or precarious 
since 1948, and a profound tendency toward totalism in thought is still 
evident. Textbooks are centrally vetted through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, with careful attention to historical and political line, and to censor- 
ship of unpleasant realities. Teachers are given the responsibility to 
inculcate anti-communism from the grade-school level. Young people 
who demonstrate must go against this entire system, and against the deep- 
running and still potent demands of an ancient custom of filial piety. 


Unlike in Latin America, the stare has always been exclusionary: no free 
and independent labour unions have existed for long in South Korea, and 
no ruling political party or coalition has been based in labour. When such 
an organization has reared its head, the state has destroyed it. Thus, 
strong unions emerged after the liberarion from Japan in 1945, as Left- 
oriented labour leaders organized most factories and even took many of 
them over. American Occupation authorities mounted a sustained three- 
year assault on these unions, replacing their national organization with a 
state-controlled ‘union’ designed mostly for labour control at the point of 
production.” No populist inclusion characterized the ISI phase in the 
1950s. Until recendy labour also found the opposition a weak reed, barely 
less hostile than the central state to combination in the workplace. 


The Collapse of Landlordism 


The opposition has a landed background, but one very different from 
Latin America. The issue of ‘land reform’ 1s vexed in the Korean case, 
and broadly misunderstood. Korea had a centuries-old landlord class that 
persisted through Japanese colonialism—indeed, the colonizers rooted 
lords to the land more firmly, to extract rice and keep peasants quiet. 
Landlordism was particularly backward-looking, non-entrepreneurial, 
and accordingly more Catonist. 


This was intensive rice-based landlordism, however, never approaching 
an extensive plantation pattern. The Americans pushed for land 
redistribution in the late 19408, selling off Japanese-held land (about 


™ See Cumings, op. cit. (1989. 
3 Ibid. On Catonism see Barrington Moore, Jr., Sesel Orgias of Dictatorship and Demec- 
racy: Lord and Peasant sa the Making of the Modern World, Boston 1966, pp. 491-96. 
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twenty per cent of the arable total) in small bundles to tenant in 1948 at 
the end of the Occupation, and urging a land reform act on the Republic 
of Korea. A law was passed, but not one hectare was redistributed before 
the North Koreans occupied the South in the summer of 1950: whence 
came a revolutionary dispossession in all but the ‘Pusan perimeter’ hold- 
ing area, After Rhee clamoured back to Seoul, the Americans refused to 
resituate his herd of lords on the land. Thus redistribution created a vast 
mass of small-holding peasants and quieted the countryside, while land- 
lords received stare bonds convertible to industrial wealth. Basically the 
Americans were trying to fashion industrialist silk purses out of agrarian 
sows cars—part of the capitalist class-making in which they have 
engaged throughout the Third World. But rarely have they been helped 
by the revolution they sought to deny, as in Korea.“ 


War and revolution, by clearing the agrarian sector, eliminated the strong 
social check on central rule that derives from the oligarchies and latifun- 
dia of Latin America and, say, the Philippines. Park Chung Hee soon 
romped into this vacuum of power as a son of good peasant stock, and in 
Bonapartust fashion lassooed the peasantry for two decades. This exper- 
tence and the devastation of the war also went far to create the relatively 
even material distribution that obtained at the onset of export-led indus- 
trialtzation, but the pronounced hierarchy and class awareness that was 
the residue of millennia of aristocratic rule remained in place, embedded 
even in the formalities of the language. In any case Korea's landed oli- 
garchy wound up in the cities, trying to recoup lost dominance through 
politics and the ubiquitous educational facilities that dot the capital; as 
good Confucian gendemen, this wis much more their méifer than com- 
merce and industry, nor did they have much use for populist coalitions 
with organized labour. Thus were both industrialization and authoritar- 
ian rule facilitared. 


Io spite of the tepid nature of the opposition, and the amputation of the 
Left before and during the Korean War, there has been virtually no period 
since 1945 when it has been clear that the opposition was accepted as a 
legitimate force, or that its victory in elections would translate into presi- 
dential tenure—or indeed that it might not itself suffer nosebleed and ver- 
tigo at the prospect of assuming power. The exception is the brief period 
after the ‘April revolution’ in 1960, with the only government ever orga- 
nized by the opposition. That regime ended after less than a year with the 
bang of a coxp, but its leadership went out with a whimper. The Premier 
(Chang Myon) hid in a nunnery, while an ally arranged 2 mostly bloodless 
‘transition’ to military rule.” A transition in the other direction might 
have happened ia the 1963 or 1971 elections, but I doubt it; it might have 
happened in the 1987 elections, had the opposition united, but I doubt it. 


A mayor difference with Latin America, then, is that there is no party sys- 
tem or network of political experience that the military can ‘pass politics 
back to’. Parties remain congeries of supporters uniting around a single 
leader, on a clientelist patern modified by the extraordinary top-down 


4 See Cumings, The Orgias of the Korean Wer, vol. 2, Princeton 1989. 
3 Peer de Silva, cia stanon chief in 1960—61, writes as if President Chang hearkened to 
hus every demand—which he probably did. See de Silva, Seb Resa, New York 1978. 
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nature of Korean leadership. (Everything must pass through the party 
leader or the state chief executive.) Lately they have taken on a pro 
nounced regional character, because of the uneven development of the 
past quarter-century. Park, Chun and Roh have all come from the south- 
east, and poured investment into the area at the expense of the southwest, 
which with its rich rice lands is the traditional base of the opposition. 
This had the paradox of splintering the opposition in the general elections 
of December 1987, while giving it the advantage in the single-member 
district assembly elections of 1988. The militarists-in-mufti are regionally 
strong but generally so unpopular that even with extensive regime manip- 
ulation and wads of money for any and allcomers, they can get no more 
than thirty-five per cent of the vote in the 19808.% 


The South Korean state has a far stronger role in the economy than any 
ee ee eee 
Lateral weakness. The US still commands the South Korean Army, main 

tains 41,000 servicemen in an array of military bases, controls aident 
nuclear weapons, and deeply penetrates various bureaucracies through 
longstanding personal ties, direct involvement in certain arenas (military 
intelligence, joint war manoeuvres, nuclear energy), and frequent (but 
secret) surveillance of Korean officials. (President Park’s Blue House 
office, for example, was known to be bugged by the National Security 
Agency in the 1970s.) American influence in the media is large, with one 
of three television stations being Armed Forces/Korea, broadcasting in 
English. This lateral weakness makes South Korea hyper-sensitive to any 
changes in US—Korean relations, from rumours of troop withdrawal to 
seemingly mundane items like critical ‘op-ed’ essays, which are flashed 
back to Korea for instantaneous response. American Presidential elec- 
tions have an immediate refractory effect on South Korea. 


A Protectionist Island 


Lateral weakness does not necessarily entail openness to the world mar- 
ket quite the opposite. South Korea has been a protectionist island in the 
hegemonic free trade sea since the 19408, something an indulgent 
America was willing to tolerate for many years if it got the Korean econ- 
omy going. One could be jailed for smoking a foreign cigarette until 
Michael Deaver jarred the door open a crack in the mid-r980s. The ROK 
is open mainly to those imports which become part of its exports. It has 
had particularly strong neo-mercantilist tendencies since the early 19703, 
which Washington has resisted in recent years. 


Another crucial distinction is that South Korea exists in a very different 
regienal configuration from that of South American states. It too is a region 
of unilateral US hegemony—although more intense and brooding, less 
diffuse. But since the early 1960s South Korea, unlike Latin America, has 
been subject to the dual influence of US hegemony and the Japanese 


% The regime paid $40 a head just to turn people ont for ruling party rallies ın 
December 1987; thar is a good week's wages 

7 For a particularly good analysis of the historical and contemporary role of the rox 
stare, see Jungeun Woo, ‘Scare Power, Finance and Korean Development’, unpub- 
lished PhD dissertanon, Columbia University, 1988. 
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economy, and has a high trade dependency on both markets. Japanese 
economic influence returned under heavy American pressure during the 
Kennedy Administration, followed by a ‘normalization’ of relations in 
1965. South Korea is integrally connected to the product cycle of US and 
Japenese industry, and also functions as the surreptitious frontier defence 
for Japan. We may say, in fact, that the coercive capacities of the South 
Korean state function as the completies of the Japanese stare: that is, 
without the ROK Army Japan would have to reconsider its entire military 
posture (against foreign and domestic pressures). The condition of post- 
war Japanese democracy is in part the continued existence of a bureau- 
cratic-authoritarian state in Korea. 


Although South Korea is a dependent stare, enmeshed in a security, trade, 
finance and political dependency on the US and Japan, it does not show 
the classic features of dependencia that it did in the colonial era. Levels of 
direct foreign investment are generally much lower than in Latin 
America, although the transnational sector is big and contains many joint 
ventures with foreign multinationals.* Unlike Taiwan but like many 
Latin American states, South Korea financed its ‘big push’ through 
foreign lending, accumulating a debt burden more or less equivalent to 
Argentina’s. (The two were the third and fourth largest debtors through 
much of the 19808.) Unlike Latin American nations, Korea refracted this 
finance through a highly directive stare, benefiting rising industries, 
penalizing inefficient and declining ones, always with an eye to world- 
market competition.” As in Latin America, economic policy is usually in 
the hands of a class of transnational experts, mostly economists trained at 
Chicago, Stanford, Harvard and other institutions of imperial tutelage. 


The last important distinction is that the Korean bourgeoisie has been 
weaker than its counterparts in Brazil, Argentina, Chile or Uruguay. If 
we remember Hegel's insight that “a prime concern of the state [was] that 
a middle class should be developed’, we have a hint about Korea's ‘late’ 
configuration and the class-making rols of the state. It has substituted for a 
mostly absent capitalist class, while priming various pumps that would 
creare that same class—just as the North Korean state has systematically 
fostered the growth of an industrial proletariat thar was its putative base. 
The Rhee regime used AID grants to tie budding industrialists to it, and to 
foster an urban consuming class; the Park and Chun regimes did the same 
with external lending, while puffing up big industrial conglomerates over- 
night—most of them with very big debt/equity ratios.” 


Dahl Resurgent, Political Economy Interred 


O'Donnell’s parsimonious model of the bureaucratic-authoritarian sys- 
tem was undermined by a number of cogent critiques.™ Bur it has above 
all been the march of events—a decade of mostly unexpected and certainly 


* Ibid. 

» For a good comparison on this score, see Peter Evans, ‘Class, Scare and Dependence 
in East Asia: Lessons for Latin Americanists’, in Fred Deyo, ed., The Politica! Ecomoncy of 
the New Asias Industrisissm, Ithaca 1987. 

æ Woo, op cit 

= See especially Serra and Hirschman, in Coller, ed., op. cit. 
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unpredicted democratic eberteras through most of the Latin American 
continent—which has appeared to demolish the theory. O'Donnell, 
Schmitter and Whitehead have combined their (and others’) interpreta- 
tions of these openings in a major, four-volume project on democratiza- 
tion. O'Donnell and Schmitrer summarize the results by emphasizing 
explanations that are purely national or local. They point to: 


the high degree of indeterminacy embedded in simations where unex- 
pected events ( fortwse), insufficient information, hurried and audacious 
choices, confusion about motives and interests, plasticity, and even indefi- 
nition of political identities, as well as the talents of specific individuals 
(vertu), are frequently decisive in determining the outcomes. This 1s not to 
mediations are looser, and their impacts more indeterminate, than in nor- 
mal circumstances. The short-term pelitecal calculations we stress here cannot be. 
‘deduced’ frem or ‘imputed! to sach structucres—except perbups in an act of misguided 
faith.” 


O'Donnell now denies that the timing or sequencing of the ebertara can be 
‘correlated predictably’ with regime performance in the economy; indeed 
his recent work is explicitly atheoretical and frankly uncertain. A con- 
cern for how structures shape choices thus gives way to chance occur- 
rence, charismatic intervention, or moments of popular enthusiasm 
and community. 


This tendency is paralleled in the work of a brilliant Latin American 
thinker, if not Latin Americanist: Roberto Mangabeira Unger, whose 
Kaewladgs and Pewer predicated a theory of organic groups on a dazzling 
critique of liberal thought and practice, but whose new work, Fals Naas- 
sity, rejects established social structures and their constraints in favour of 
a theory of human ‘plasticity’ and individual empowerment. This 
strikes an untutored observer as a typically Latin version of the intense 
privatism and disillusion of our era, which takes a colder positivist form 
in American social science (rational choice theory), or a Continental form 
in Foucault's local greapusules or Habermas's distinction between ‘system’ 
and ‘life-world’, the latter giving rise to ‘new politics’, ‘individual self- 
realization’, and an assortment of Green Party-like ‘new social move- 
ments’. As Belden Fields aptly remarks, this is ‘the opposite of putting 
things together’; it neglects the totality in favour of local and sponrancous 
action.74 


A previous emphasis on political economy has given way to atheoretical 
and idiosyncratic explanations of more or less successful democratic 


n O'Donnell/Schmitrer, Tentative Couclasions, op. cit., pp. 5, 20; and Schmiter in 
Treusiteoas from Antheritarian Rais’ Southern Exrepe, Washington 1986, p. 5. Emphasis 
added. 

» “By the radical project or the project of the modernist visionary I mean the attempt 
to realize the many forms of individual or collective empowerment thar result from our 
relative success in disengaging our practical and passionate dealings from the restrict- 
ive influence of entrenched social roles and hierarchies.’ Roberto Mangabeira Unger, 
False Neceststy: Axti-Necestctarian Seceel Theory in the Service of Radical Democracy, New 
York 1987, p. 9. 

™ Fields in Gary Nelson and Lawrence Grossberg, eds., Marcos end the Interprotaten 
of Caltere, Urbana, IIL 1988. 
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‘openings’ in one Latin American country after another. The sberters 
seems in fact to be the looking glass, where words mean what the author 
‘wishes them to mean (@wres and bandos, dictablanda, democradura), and 
where comparability with other regions is lost. What is the decision rule 
for saying this person is hard-line or soft-line, that system 1s ‘liberalized 
autocracy’ instead of ‘limited democracy’? It is one thing to lay analysis to 
the side while examining short-term, discrete, indeterminate and deeply 
complicated political moments; it is another to jettison powerful explana- 
tions for weaker and situation-dependent arguments that not only deny us 
comparability with other situations, but contain conceptual problems 
with basic phenomena like the world system, regional interactions, 
dependency, and the definition of democracy itself. 


The analysts of the øbertæra do bring theory in, if through the back door of the 
obscure but telling footnote. Rather than develop their own conception of 
democracy, O'Donnell, Schmitter, Kaufman and Przeworski, among others, 
uniformly define democracy by reference to Robert Dahl's Polperchy, a classic 
pluralist account of the North American system.” ‘After long and violent 
struggle; O'Donnell writes, ‘the main political, social and religious forces 
concluded that the costs of trying to eliminate each other exceeded the costs of 
tolerating each other’s differences’—a process ‘well described in a model 
proposed by Robert Dahl’. A particular pluralist, Jimmie Carter, also 
comes in for praise, for his human rights policy in the late 19708.% 


One reason for this is clear, and admirable: in comparison with state ter- 
rorism and elaborate torture systems, such as that in Argentina, pluralism 
is not simply preferable, but a positive good that saves real people. The 
thought is reflected in the tide of a book on radical politics in Detroit in 
the 1960s: | De Miwa Dying. In the face of the complicity or indifference of 
the Reagan administration with regard to the Argentinian junta or the 
current regime in, say, El Salvador, one cannot but welcome the kind of 
incremental gain represented by Carter’s human rights programme. But 
there remain a number ofbasic points. First, regardless of the merits of Dahl's 
polyarchy, tt is not likely to be the hegemonic system in either Latin America 
or East Asia; indeed Northeast and Southeast Asia show not a single system of 
this type, with the possible exception of Aquino's demecrablanda. Second, 
Carter’s human rights programme was subordinated in East Asia to the 
‘China card’ and to concerns about security in Korea and the Philippines, or 
collapsed by reasons of state to leave Carter in bed with Pol Pot by the 
end of the decade. It was on Carter’s watch, not Reagan’s, and with Amer- 
ican support, that the colonels in Korea mounted their bloody csp in 
1980. Furthermore the policy on human rights had the ephemeral quality 
of that President himself, here today and gone tomorrow, a passing that 
demands explanation in more than personalistic terms.*7 


3 This is crue of the entire four-volume study (see, for example, Kaufman's and Prze- 
worski’s essays in Tremutions: Comperatrrs Perspectreer—cap. pp. 86, 100), as it 1s of 
O'Donnell, Mederurzetia and Bersanrat-Anthortarieniim, Berkeley 1973, p. 86. 

* O'Donnell, in Trezsitmas. Lata Asmera, p 15 Cf. O'Donnell (p 359) and Kurth (p. 
73) in Middlebrook and Rico, op. cit. 

77 Susanne Jonas argues that Carter's policy followed essentially the same trajectory in 
Lann America and in East Asia a couple of years of actrvism, followed by abandon- 
ment of human rights criteria in favour of ‘a strict security/counter-insurgency focus’. 
I think she’s right. See her ‘Introduction’ in Contemporary Merasm 14, Fall 1986 
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The Rules of Pluralism 


If we are to be scientists of politics (albeit for myself screstablenda in the 
Continental sense, not scfestadera in the positivist sense), it is essential 
that we get our definitions straight. For example, in his discussion of 
democratic transitions, drawing on Dahl but going beyond him, Adam 
Przeworski presents an elaborate argument about strategic actors in par- 
ticular historical situations, with choices and strategies ‘to some extent inde- 
terminate with regard to positions that the participants occupy in 
all social relations, including the relations of production’. Capital- 
ists, he writes, ‘do not always win conflicts that are processed in a 
democratic manner; indeed, they have to struggle continually in pursuit 
of their interests. In a democracy, no one can win once and for all...’ 
This passage mixes one myth with another. The first is the sublim- 
inal notion that Marxists think capitalists always win conflicts in a 
democracy, which is not at all Marx’s position; the second reads like 
textbook mythology, and is in fact not disprovable: when does the once- 
and-for-all occur? 


Przeworski goes on to say that democracy is a system that ‘determines the 
capacity of particular groups to realize their specific interests’. He illus- 
trates this point by an analogy with basketball: “The probability that a 
basketball team composed of players who are seven-feet tall will bear a 
six-feet tall team by a number of points is determined by the height of the 
basket.’ Now, having been a basketball player, I can assert that this pro- 
position is false. Assuming that basketball skills are equal, the tall players 
are always likely to win—and these days the skills are distributed without 
much regard to height. Pluralism is a system assuming that all political 
skills are equal, that the basket is the same height for all, and therefore 
that all group interests will register. Why is it that I feel as if I'm shooting 
a set shot from several miles out, while Paul Volcker (to take an example 
of a tall man) gets to dunk from his armchair? More generally, many 
issues of supreme importance for the maintenance of capitalism are out- 
side the purview of pluralist politics (which is not to say that capitalists 
always win). 


Przeworski further argues: ‘Capitalist democracy constitutes a form of 
class compromise in the sense thar in this system neither the aggregate of 
interests of individual capitalists (persons and firms) nor the interests of 
organized wage earners can be violated beyond specific limits. These 
limits have been specified by Gramsci: profits cannot fall so low as to 
threaten reproduction of capital, and wages cannot fall so low as to make 
profits appear as a particularistic interest of capital’ I may have missed 
something, but this seems to me a description of capitalism per se rather 
than of bourgeois democracy, or perhaps capitalism since the advent of 
organization amongst wage-earners and the owners’ recognition that bet- 
ter wages bring better markets (i.e., since the 1840s in England). It is cer- 
tainly compatible with a bureaucratic-authoritarian regime. (Actually I 
don’t understand Praeworski’s last clause: what is the relationship 
between low wages and perceptions of profit as a particularist interest of 
capital? Isn’t it quite common that decent wages coexist with perceptions 
of profit as the province of capital?) Perhaps because of these premisses, 
Przeworski finds it ‘striking’ that in post-Franco Spain ‘the political 
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system has been transformed without affecting economic relations in any 
discernible manner’. 


As many critics of the pluralist model have pointed out, the rules of the 
pluralist game organize some issues in and other issues out, through a 
mobilization of bias, putting certain basics beyond the reach of the rules 
of the game and the established consensus: property rights, for example. 
The assumptions and the rules explicitly favour elites, and frown directly 
on the capacities of ordinary people and the charismanic intervention of 
mass movements and popular ebertwras. In the place of the ideal of the 
ciuzen (which O'Donnell frequently and rightly leuds) comes the systemic 
virtues of mass passivity. Speaking specifically of Dahl's polyarchy, Bach- 
rach wrote: “The relationship of elites to masses is, in a vital way, reversed 
from classical theory: masses, not elites, become the potential threat to the 
system, and elites, not masses, become its defenders.’ The ordinary man/ 
woman of course plays a role in the system, through the vote, episodic 
involvement tn pressure groups, and rare examples of elevation to the 
poliucal elite. ‘But by and large he does, and is expected to, remain rela- 
tively passive—in fact the health of the system depends on it.’79 It was 
only a short jump from pluralist theory to Samuel Huntington’s ‘demo- 
cratic distemper’—but then Huntington never recommended pluralism 
to the Third World; instead of a dispersal of power he wanted an accum- 
ulation. The critics of pluralism found their alternative to Dabl’s poly- 
archy in self-developmental or participatory democracy, defined as 
empowerment through association with others, rather than through indi- 
vidualist assertion?°>—something much closer to the reality of recent 
popular mobilizanons in Latin America and East Asia. 


The Question of the Collision 


At this point it might be worth recalling Marx’s observation, in his cri- 
tique of Hegel’s political philosophy, that the German state was the result 
of only ‘partial victories over the Middle Ages’; Hegel's state was an 
amalgam of the feudal, the organic and the democratic. Whereas in 
England and France ‘it is a question of the solution’, in Germany ‘it is 
only a question of the collision’. Hegel implicitly recognized this amal- 
gam, and the impending collision, but hoped to overcome both through 
extolling the historic role of the middle class. And if ıt did not exist, or 
existed imperfectly, then, in Hegel’s words, it was ‘a prime concern of the 
stare that a middle class should be developed’.* If Hegel dwelt on roman- 
tic notions mingling an old organic conception of the state with the 


* Transits: Comparatros Perspectroes, pp. 56—63. 

™ Peter Bachrach, Ths Theory of Democrat Elmsm, Boston 1967, pp. 8-9. Schmutter 
musees this point entirely in his discussion of pluralism as a system of ‘extensrve 
voluntary participation’ versus authoritarian regimes which demand at least ‘passive 
acceptance’. (In Alfred Scepan, ed., Asthertterses Brazil, New Haven 1973, p 211) 

Y Bachrach, pp. 8, 18, 38, 100; Philip Green and Sanford Levinson, Power end Cem- 
mynny: Dissenting Essays in Polstecal Science, New York 1969. See also Atilio Borón, ‘Latin 
America: Between Hobbes and Friedman’, New Left Reseew 130, November—December 
1981, who speaks of a liberal ‘debaserment’ of the emancipatory content of democracy. 
= Marx, ‘Critique of Hegel's Doctrine of the State’, ‘Crinque of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right’, in Ker! Merx: Eerly Writings, Niz/Penguin, Harmondsworth 1975, pp 06, 247- 
49, 253. 
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modern parliamentary form, for Marx this merely indicated ‘late develop- 
ment’, something that was bound to pass because it had passed in Eng- 
land and America. 


It is obvious that this is the kernel of Barrington Moore’s fine analysis of 
three paths to modernity, each hinging dramatically on the relative weight 
of the middle class. It is assumed, usually implicitly, that the three paths 
correlated with early, late and (perhaps) Stalinist industrialization (the 
English, the German, and the Soviet or Chinese path). As Moore says in 
his preface, there is something called the bourgeois revolution, which pro- 
duced parliamentary democracy, and it happened in England, France and 
North America. As his tide for Part One tells us, capitalist democracy had 
revolutionary erigras, that is, it was forged in some violent passage. Else- 
where bourgeois revolutions have been somehow abortive, if no less vio- 
lent. This emphasis on timing and on amalgams of lord, peasant and 
bourgeois will be important to our later analysis of democratization. 


Moore also wrote in the preface: “The focus of interest is on innovation 
that has led to political power, not on the spread and reception of institu- 
tions that have been hammered out elsewhere....The fact thar the 
smaller countries depend economically and politically on big and power- 
ful ones means that the decisive causes of their politics lie outside their 
own boundaries.’ Three ideas animate this passage: first, a focus on 
breakthroughs thet constitute new forms of political power; second, a 
sense of the world spreed of political doctrines and systems; third, the 
problem of dependency. Innovation is nothing other than the ebertare set in 
its proper structural context. In other words I make the assumption that 
even short-term, idiosyncratic episodes of democratization cannot be 
understood without a social-structural and a world-structural perspective, 
placed also in world time.33 


On the second point, what strikes the comparativist is that North and 
South America are regions of migrated (or fragmented) politics, whereas 
East Asia generally is not—or not so until very recently. What I mean 
here is the Hartzian* notion that the Latin American amalgam brings 
together, but never fully realizes, 2 South European, an Iberian and an 
indigenous politics (liberal, corporate and nativist models in a mix, to put 
it simply). The United Scates, however, is more purely an implant than an 
amalgam: Lockean liberalism was imposed on a continent cleared brut- 
ally of natives, who were never assimilared—and thus American liberal- 
ism differs from both the European and the Latin American variant. 


Born free in an unfree world, the North American cannot grasp the Stern 
and Drang chat marked the birth of liberal politics, nor can he grasp the 
revolutionary project. Not knowing feudalism, he cannot know socialism. 
Instead be takes liberalism to be the natural form, God-given, and seeks 


P Moore, op. at., x1—xvii. 

3 In the four-volume study of transitions, Terry Lynn Karl's essay (Trensiteas: Latin 
Amerxa, pp. 196—201) is the only one to hint at such a perspective. 

34 Here I draw on Louis Hartz, The Fomnaling of News Societies, New York 1964, but also 
of course on his Liberal Tradsten in Americs, New York 1955. 
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to impose it elsewhere, only to be frustrated. The Latin American 
liberal fragment, on the other hand, coexists uneasily with non-liberal 
forms, ever fearful of extinction, ever incapable of hegemony. Born of the 
Enlightenment, both North and South American liberalism have a deep 
tendency to shut it our—through a consensual complacency in the US that 
Hartz now and then called totalitarian, and through the intermittent 
superiority of the anti-liberal fragments in South America. 


As Hartz put it, ‘the full emcten régime did not move outward, a full 
“Spain” '; instead the migration to South America was mostly military, 
clerical and rural. In the migration from Europe to South America, Lock- 
ean liberalism left both the aristocracy and the peasantry behind. While 
the US became the most thoroughly bourgeois nation on earth, nearly 
everyone perceiving himself to be part of the middle class, from Francisco 
Bilbao’s classic analysis of Chilean ‘feudalism’ forward, the Latin Amer- 
ican lament has been ‘the failure of a libertarian middle class to arise, 
“like the bourgeoisie in Europe”.’ North American liberalism unfolds its 
telas in a vacuum, except for its revealing collision with blacks; South 
American liberalism is always bumping into something else. So, among 
other things one got the cexdille pattern, as a projection of the Spanish 
past and Spanish rule, with an admixture of indigenous Indian tradition, 
romping in the vacuum where the middle class ‘ought’ to be; later one got 
a form of populism that often looked like, and partook of, European 
fascism. Bur it is precisely the point that the Latin American variant 
always approximared to fully developed European forms, falling short in 
the liberal republican mode (no Jefferson), or the corporatist mode (no 
Franco or Salazar), or the fascist mode (no Mussolini). And yet the frag- 
ment, as Hartz argued, in spite of its diversity, still ‘yields in the end the 
same formal problems’ as did Western Europe. 


This is, obviously, a Eurocentric appraisal that offends both the American 
liberal and the American corporatist, it denies completion just as it denies 
authenticity. Yet it does seem that in both South America and East Asia, 
the formal problems of democratization and the lexicon through which 
we interpret them have an ineradicable European origin: we talk Euro- 
pean whether we like it or not, such that the problem of the bourgeoisie 
animares the most ambitious interpretation of Korean politics, with the 
Bilbaoist lament just as prominent: why is there no vibrant middle class?37 


In both regions the experts themselves quarrel about which tradition 
holds sway: Hast Asianists find in ‘Confucianism’ the same authoritar- 
1an tradition that Wiarda finds in Latin American corporatism (‘hier- 
archicel, authoritarian and non-democratic...its roots antedate the 
liberal tradition to the period of Spanish rule’); their antagonists hold 
forth on indigenous democratic roots (O'Donnell criticizes ‘interpret- 
ations obsessed with the Iberic, corporatist tradition’, specifically 


D It 1s not too unfair, I think, to point out that Dahl grew up in one of the few Ameri- 
can cities where pluralist theory describes the reality of urban politics: Seattle, a city of 
remarkably narrow class distance, thar is, of a thoroughly middle-class character. 

3 Harn, op. cit. (1964), pp. 13-33. 

37 See Gregory Henderson, Keres: The Pedites of the Vertex, Cambridge 1968. 
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Wiarda’s).22 Hartz’s wisdom is evident in the simple observation that 
such debates do not take place over liberalism in the United States, except 
in highly parodied form (Reagan as fascist, McGovern as communist). 


The Intersection of Temporalities 


The argument stretching from Marx's critique of Hegel to Hartz’s rumi- 
nations on fragments amounts to a case for grasping the capitalist contin- 
gency of bourgeois or pluralist democracy, which no one needs to hear yet 
again, and two things that do bear repeating: the differential timing of 
global instances of democratization, and the world-ranging ‘European 
migration’, both in fragments of political tradition and experience, and in 
a language that we must use, willy-nilly. We get different amalgams in 
different sequences, or what Perry Anderson aptly calls an ‘intersection of 
different historical temporalities’ 29 


Anderson is interested in European regimes before the Second World 
War which were not completed bourgeois democracies, but embodied a 
more or less liberal form simultaneously with the intersection or ‘triangu- 
lation’ of continued agrarian or aristocratic dominance, the incipient 
emergence of the second industrial revolution with its novel technologies 
(telephones, automobiles—consumer durables produced for mass con- 
sumption), and the ‘imaginative proximity of social revolution’. If West 
Europe’s ultimate fles was bourgeois, that was not certain until 1945. 
Until that time liberal progressivism had to contend with romantic reac- 
tion on the right and social revolution on the left, both of them anti- 
market: the conjuncture contained ‘a still usable classical past, a still inde- 
terminate technical present, and a still unpredictable political future’. 
The Second World War finished off this conjuncture, leaving universal 
bourgeois democracy in Western Europe. Hartz’s shining promise/dark 
night of liberal hegemony had been realized, and the revolutionary pro- 
spect faded away—bequeathing a ‘closure of horizons: without an 
appropriable past, or imaginable future, in an interminably recurrent 
present’. This, at least for Anderson, is the contemporary terminus of the 
bourgeois revolution: ‘an oppressively stable, monolithically industrial, 
capitalist civilization’. 


In the United States, hardly anyone believes that we can solve our prob- 
lems through the architecture of politics. That is why we derive the 
President-as-curiosity: Richard Nixon, ever curiouser and curiouser. 
Jimmie Carter, Baptist preacher and peanut farmer hoisted well beyond 
his station by Watergate. Ronald Reagan, cavorting with footballs ("Win 
One for the Gipper’) at an age when most men have trouble going to the 
toilet. His recherche du temps perdu exists solely on the plane of cinema, and 
not even good cinema. The last President who could remotely be compared 


33 In Middlebrook and Rico, op. at., pp. 329, 358 For East Asia see Cumings’s cri- 
tique of Henderson in ‘Is Korea a Mass Society?’, Owamemal Papers on Kores, Seattle 


1973. 

3 Perry Anderson, ‘Modernity and Revolution’, New Lat Rewew 144, March-April 
1984, p. 104. Anderson reacts to Marshall Berman's Ail That Is Solid Molts het Air, a 
vintage example of individualist plasticity masquerading as Marast analysis. For a 
brilliant passage by Marx on ‘intersecting temporalities’, see ‘Economic and Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts’, in Zerly Writmgs, op. at, pp. 338-39. 
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to Franklin Roosevelt was Lyndon Johnson, but his back wes broken by a 
crippling regionalism and defeat in war. Our Presidents are items for 
mass consumption. We grow tired of them as rapidly as we do of our 
cars. It is no accident that this phenomenon dates precisely from 1968, a 
year of glory/morbidity that inaugurated two decades of flight from poli- 
tics—where meaning in life is sought not in politics or in work, let alone 
‘public life’ (an archaic concept), but in privare worlds of consumption 
and ‘self-discovery’. 


The American mainstream, however, beholds an oppressively stable, 
monolithic serelit civilization, which is presumed to need, and in Gor- 
bachev's Russia or Deng’s China to be verging on, an evolution toward 
pluralism and the market: becoming more like us, in other words. The 
self-congratulatory drivel that passes for objective analysis on this possi- 
bility, ladelled out by pundit and scholar alike, has served to refurbish 
and make respectable the deep-running anti-communism that so afflicts 
debate in the US. But this also highlights the absence of any visible polit- 
cal alternatives. It is tribute to Moore's insight that two decades ago he 
hinted at the ‘historical obsolescence’ of both Western liberalism and 
Soviet socialism. ‘Industrialism, as it continues to spread’, he wrote, ‘may 
in some distant future still these voices forever and make revolutionary 
radicalism as anachronistic as cuneiform writing.’4° 


The conjuncture has not played itself out everywhere, however. In the 
Third World, Anderson argues, there has emerged ‘a kind of shadow con- 
figuration of what once prevailed in the First World’: pre-capitalist oli- 
garchy, incipient but unstable capitalist development, social revolution 
gnawing at the innards.“ This sort of conception, I should think, allows 
us co get closer to the real meaning of democratization, in East Asia or 
Latin America, in our time. 


If Alexander Gerschenkron is right to say that no two industrializations 
are the same, but follow each other sequentially such that each new stage 
changes the terms of the problem, we can also say that no two democratiz- 
ations are the same. Yet both industrialization and democratization will 
partake of Gerschenkron’s problematic or Moore’s three paths or Hartz’s 
‘formal problems’ or Anderson’s ‘triangulation’. To say that each episode 
is unique is not to say that each episode presents different problems: the 
same problems are presented, in different form, at different times. 


The Contributions of Wallerstein and Polanyi 


Moore's third point spotlights the larger field in which political systems 
and regions exist and interact. The disappearance of political economy in 
some of the democratization literature is mimicked by the extrusion of 
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dependencia 2s a central Lann American problem. Gary Becker announces 
the dawn of ‘post-imperialism’, Zeitlin condemns Wallerstein for neglect- 
ing domestic (class) sources of Chilean development, and all seem to think 
that the original synthesizer of Latin America’s relationship to the world, 
André Gunder Frank, is distinctly passé. The same has happened in the 
East Asian field (except that dependencia barely got off the ground before it 
was declared inapplicable). The recent preference, whether from Marxist 
or non-Marxist analysts, 1s for nationally specific explanations.? 


As part of my back-to-basics movement, let me just quote Marx again, in 
a simple formulation: ‘I examine the system of bourgeois economy in the 
following order: capital, landed property, wage-labour; the State, foreign 
trade, world market.’43 I do not think it is wrong to imply a movement 
or direction from the first to the last, and thence back again. Wallerstein 
learned much from this formulation, it would seem; in any case it gives us 
a clue to his real (dialectical) argument, and to a demise prematurely 
announced. As Daniel Garst argues, social-structural or conjuncturally 
specific critiques by Brenner and Skocpol have not yet demolished 
Wallerstein’s analysis of the ‘worid-system’. Asserting the primacy of 
neither the economic nor the political but the interaction of the two, this 
term ‘refers to an institutional structure that shapes the feterpley between 
the political variables associated with the interstate system and the eco- 
nomic variables associated with the world-wide capitalist exchange net- 
work. The multiplicity of sovereign states and the world-wide system of 
commodity production based on an international division of labour that 
make up this institutional structure form a complex and historically 
emergent totality whose parts cannot be understood in isolation from one 
another.’44 


My preference for a theory of the world market is Karl Polanyi’s Great 
Traasformation, which among other things yields a conception of the state 
as more-or-less successful gate-keeper to the world economy, with 
periodic openings and closures in search of its interests (involvement or 
insulation), each alternative detonating dramatic changes in economic 
policy, social structure and political coalitions at home. Furthermore I 
think O'Donnell basically had this in mind in his early analysis of both 
the populist phase inaugurated in the 19308 (insulating Argentina or 
Brazil against the world crisis), and the bureaucratic-authoritsrian phase 
coincident with opening to the world economy and industrial deepening.*° 


A Polanyi/Wallerstein conception also yields a lateral dimension to the 
strength of state structures: some states are strong in relation to their own 
societies but weak in relation to hegemonic powers or the ‘world-system’, 
for example. I will argue thar this is one way to distinguish between the 
South Korean and the Lann American states, and between their respect- 
ive moves toward democratization. 
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Korea’s Abortive Abertura 


In the light of this discussion, let us now return directly to the problem of 
Korea’s abortive sbhertara. South Korea has had a political pattern of 
seemingly stable rule interrupted by devastating disorders (1960, 
1979-80, 1987). The volatility of popular collisions with the state 
expresses the ‘shadow configuration’ of early twentieth-century Western 
Europe that we spoke of earlier, amongst people who still believe—in 
spite of (because of?) withering repression—in the efficacy of politics. In 
Korea and Argentina and much of the “Third World’, the architecture of 
politics still holds sway. 


It is perfectly obvious, for example, that the period of student protest in 
1960s America cannot hold a candle to the sacrifices of Korean students 
and young people over the past thirty years, dating from the overthrow of 
Rhee in 1960, numbered in hundreds of deaths, thousands of protests, 
millions of participants, and uncounted clubbings, beatings and acts of 
pitiless rorture. As anyone at an elite American university now knows, 
these same Korean young people are disciplined, voracious intellects who 
have an unquenched hunger for meaning in life that seems almost quaint 
compared with the attitudes of American students of the 1980s. At 
bottom the dissidents express about their homeland the meaning of the 
Biblical injunction, what profits a man to gain the world and lose his 
soul? What profits South Korea to scale the heights of capitalist industry 
and lose its historic place from antiquity, as a philosophical and moral 
beacon in the East? We may measure the distance between there and here 
by saying that Koreans still think that kings should be philosophers and 
philosophers kings, an idea that could not occur in our indulgence of the 
President-as-curiosity. 


Unlike Latin or North America, Korean politics grows out of a long, 
direct political tradition, which pundits like to term ‘authoritarian’. In 
the case of China, Korea and Vietnam, Confucian philosophy and state- 
craft was more than a fragment: implanting itself from antiquity in 
China, it migrated outward to the two tributary states where it realized 
itself fully over centuries. (in the Korean case it first influenced the 
ancient Silla kingdom, and was hegemonic from 1392 to 1910 in the Yi 
Dynasty.) The confrontation with modern liberalism was thus one 
between alternative civilizations, in which liberalism could only be 
imposed through war or revolution. In the twentieth century, however, 
the archaeology of Korean politics shows two overlays, two fragments: the 
19308 Japanese state, as we have seen, and the American liberal state (a 
fragment perched on the indigenous pattern and the Japanese residue like 
a ski lodge on the slopes of an avalanche-prone mountain). 


The opposition leader best known in the West is Kim Dae Jung, and we 
may explain his recent Presidential defeat most generally by saying that he 
precisely embodies the conjuncture of temporalities we mentioned earlier. 
Landed background and Confucian ideas here mingle with liberal demo- 
cratic notions, the latter always filtered through—and transformed by— 
the former, alongside confrontation with Korea's ‘anti-feudal’ and ‘anti- 
liberal’: the Korean revolution. All one has to do is peruse his Prises Let- 
ters, which he has likened to Gramsci’s, to grasp this. Witness, for 
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example, his wholly traditional admonitions to his daughter on how to be 
a good (Confucian) wife.t® He is a complex product of, in Anderson's 
words, ‘a declining aristocratic order, an incipient bourgeois technology, 
and the prospect of social revolution’. The latter, in utterly predictable 
fashion, Kim rejects outright and always bas—save as a young man, when 
he joined local ‘people’s committees’ in 1945, something held against hım 
ever since which he has ever sought to live down. His hand still palsies in 
reaching toward labour, even though that constituency could help him 
reach beyond his regional base in the southwest. 


The other two Kims (of the three who emerged prominent in the 1988 
assembly elections), Kim Young Sam and Kim Jong Pil, are even less leav- 
ened by any concern for labour or the Left. The former cut his teeth under 
the tutelage of Cho Pyong-ok, who ran the National Police for the Ameri- 
cans during the Occupation; the latter was part of the coup triumvirate in 
1961 and proceeded to hold the Park regime together by organizing both 
the KCIA and the ruling party of that era. 


The Regime in the North 


Perhaps we may say a bit more about the revolutionary threar: it resides 
north of the DMZ, in a regime that combined Korea's conjuncture in far 
more potent mould: a charismatic incarnation, extension, and eventual 
overcoming of the ‘declining aristocratic order’ (Kim Il Sung as emperor 
and embodiment of the past), modern technology applied to industry 
(and never criticized, as in Mao's China), a state that makes classes (a 
proletariat out of a vast peasantry), and a social revolution, more fixed 
and less potent today than in the 1940s and 1950s. Some call North Korea 
“feudal socialism’, more an epithet than a description of regime type. 
What is more accurate is to say that this regime manifests the totalizing 
propensities of all Marxist-Leninist regimes within the totalizing political 
culture of Korea, where so much flows from the top and from the leadet’s 
‘idea’, and where the conception of an organic polity—much touted in 
the antiquarian North—sets many Koreans to more or less obvious sali- 
vation. The combustibility of the South Korean polity, then, can be 
understood in part by grasping the glowing embers of a previous combus- 
tion in North Korea. 


It is common for pundits to say that Kim I Sung’s regime has little appeal 
in the South, and that is probably true gwe regime. Perhaps the most 
important development in South Korea, however, has been the emerg- 
ence of a brand of revolutionary thought amongst young people in recent 
years, which has taken the practical form of a major movement to estab- 
lish links between student dissidents and labour. The historic failing of 
the intellectual class in Korea, whether traditional, liberal or radical, was 
its absence of links with a mass base or constituency—more properly, its 
contempt for the whole idea thar workers or peasants have any part in the 
political process save as followers. The radical intellectual therefore set his 
task as the seizure of state power, after which the ‘revolution’ would be 
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imposed from the top down—a striking similarity with Eastern European 
intellectuals.47 


For many years the same tendency afflicted student dissidents, who 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s failed to link up with any non-intellectual 
constituency, and were widely seen by ordinary people as sons and 
daughters of aristocratic, formerly landed families who sought through 
politics to recoup their lost dominance. Workers routinely condemned 
their demonstrations. In the past decade, however, large numbers of 
young people have taken factory jobs at great personal sacrifice and 
sought to merge with Korea's burgeoning urban working class in the 
manner of Gramscian ‘organic intellectuals’ (the state calls them ‘dis- 
guised workers’). Furthermore the new, heavy-industrial sector has been a 
prominent arena for such action (e.g. the major strike at the Daewoo auto 
factory in April 1985); in the past few years the labour movement ‘has 
become quite organically meshed with the radical sudent movement’, as 
liberal labour rights groups like the Christian Urban Industrial Mission 
have entered into decline. An enormous cultural and intellectual space 
has opened through the publication, and even unconcealed diffusion, of 
samizdat-type materials. Radicals openly and obsessively read Marx.4® 


The same movement has become deeply ‘anti-American’, a term that 
should be translated as anti-dependency or anti-imperialist, growing out 
of the lateral US penetration of South Korea described earlier. This 
tendency draws both on leftist theory (Latin American dependencia texts 
are widely circulated), and on the always-fierce Korean nationalism that 
bring together radical nationalists of right and left in opposition to US 
and Japanese dominance. And here, in spite of its other failings, North 
Korea is a beacon because of its long practice of independence and 
self-reliance. 


We get a glimmer of why this might be so in the Korean understanding of 
the term translated as ‘liberal’ (cheyx). Both Koreas use the term, which 
etymologically denotes a coming-out-of-oneself. In the South it means 
about the same as in Japan—‘liberal’, as in Liberal Democratic Party. In 
North Korea, heys means freedom for the Korean nation/society, in a 
predatory world. If North Korea does not have to take orders from Mos- 
cow, or host foreign bases, or use foreign languages, then the people are 
free—free to be Korean, at a minimum. North Koreans are utterly bewil- 
dered, when they are not hostile, 1f one asks about the existence of basic 
political rights: 1f they do not see the question merely as propaganda, they 
really betray no conception of what one is talking about. They believe that 
they have realized Marx's point thar ‘the individual was free only to the 
extent that he was a member of a free [or purely Korean} community’. Be 
that as it may, the conception sets up a powerful undertow in South 


Korea. 
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South Korea’s middle class has been growing rapidly with industrializ- 
ation and urbanization, but it remains difficult to specify its political ten- 
dency. Elements in it gave critical support to youthful dissidents in the 
June 1987 mobilization, but also faded from the streets once the elections 
terminated, Disaffected sectors would include small and medium busines- 
ses over which the state and the conglomerates have run roughshod; the 
regionally disadvantaged; parents who have witnessed the clubbing of stu- 
dents, and so on. The absence of effective representation in the regime is 
a basic issue. Much of the recent growth in Christian believers (about 25 
per cent of the population) has taken place amongst this class or aspirants 
to it, and the witness and sacrifice of important church figures have gal- 
vanized parts of the middle class in favour of democratization. The 
middle class tends to be mostly salaried and bureaucratic, however, and 
has a slim basis for independent resistance against the state. Furthermore 
it is a prototypical sexeeew social formation, far more intent on making 
money than contesting for power. 


The democratization that occurred in 1987—88 in South Korea, like that 
in Brazil, has proceeded without dismantling the repressive state struc- 
tures. The bureaucratic-authoritarian capacity is for now mostly latent, 
bur capable of imminent mobilization; as such it rests like a dead hand on 
the business of democratization, always retarding progress and unnerv- 
ingly ready to terminate an unacceptable outcome. That the structures are 
so much stronger in Korea than in Latin America merely means thet the 
abertura is more inherently abortive. 


To reiterate: Korean politics and the recent abortive democratization can- 
not be understood apart from relative lateness in world time. This is not 
to say that Korea is ‘backward’, nor that the trajectory of the modern 
project is smooth or progressive. Rather, Korea manifests the common 
twentieth-century problematic at an early stage of its joining—which 
gives it enormous energy of a kind that is relatively dissipared in the 
advanced industrial polities. When I walk the streets of Seoul (or Pyong- 
yang for that matter) [ see Promethean vitality mingling with, and taking 
its energy from, hard, hard werk, but I do not see Gramscian morbidity. 
I do see it in Chicago. (That I would rather live in Chicago merely 
expresses my late twentieth-century subjectivity. It would not occur to a 
Martian.) In doing this I have walked back through modern world time. I 
can predict with perfect clairvoyance that even if Kim Dae Jung’s 
daughter remains in her Confucian capsule within the household, most of 
the daughters of South Korea will not; a generation or two hence they will 
be reading the Korean equivalent of the New York Times ‘Hers’ column, 
united on nothing except their hatred of some latter-day Jerry Falwell 

. . unless revolution briefly interrupts the march of the bourgeois epoch. 


Still the Century of Dependencia? 


I wish to conclude this essay with a look at the external sources of 
democratization, as a way of explaining similarities and differences 
between Korea and Latin America. O’Donnell opens a recent essay with 
the statement thar ‘despite the world economic crisis’ and despite Reagan 
administration policies, the hemisphere has witnessed the emergence 
and, hopefully, the consolidation of democratic regimes in the same 
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period.49 I want to suggest that the causality might be different: becanse of, 
not despite, the crisis and the policies.” 


My position rests on a proposition indefensible in this space: that the 
United States is still hegemonic in its postwar sphere, in relative decline 
perhaps, but with at minimum a remarkable Indian summer in the 1980s. 

I do not refer to Reagan’s defence buildup, but to economic mechanisms 
symbolized by Paul Volcker’s position as central banker for the US and 
helmsman for the world economy (dunking baskets from his chair, as it 
were). Amongst other things, hegemony means both paying the costs of 
keeping the world system together, and passing them on to others. As 
Giovannt Arrighi has pointed out, late or mature imperialism tends to 
rely on daily economism to work its will. In the American case: "Whereas 
in the first twenty years after the Second World War American hegemony 
was the agency whereby the unity of the world marker was, albeit par- 
dally, reconstituted, during the last decade this unity has been, and still is 
today, the medium of the reassertion of US world hegemony.’ 


Wiliam Greider discusses Volcker’s role in managing Latin America’s 
debt crisis as follows: ‘Month by month, Paul Volcker was at the centre of 
the crisis management, lending his imprimatur to the IMF terms, pressur- 
ing both the debtor nations and the private banks to complete the deals. 
He dispatched aides to foreign capitals to bargain privately over snarled 
agreements. He met with bank executives to keep the process on track. 
Week by week, virtually every country became in turn a momentary sub- 
ject of crisis.’ I would argue that Volcker’s tenure at the Federal Reserve 
represented a redeployed, recharged hegemony, relying mostly on eco- 
nomic mechanisms, enforcing doctrines of aaserity and efficiency at home 
and abroad. The American position in the product cycle, relying increas- 
ingly on high-tech and service industries, would be aided by requirements 
for liberalization of target foreign markets. This aids our explanation of 
democratization: a spread of responsibility and a sharing of misery, as 
bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes with economies in tatters are forced 
to decompress; or an assault on exclusive markets insulated by strong 
states (the Korean bureaucratic-authoritarian industrializing regime). 


Grieder notes that Volcker passed on the costs of wringing inflation out 
of the American economy to ordinary wage-earners, enforcing a wrench- 
ing austerity programme known as the worst recession since the 19303; he 
also saved the banks from themselves and their lending explosion of the 
1970s, at the cost of their ‘embarrassing dependency on Washington’ .™ 
Latin American nations, of course, got their own brand of austerity 
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programme, enforced by the Fed, the DMF and the banks. Whitehead des- 
cribes them as ‘at the mercy of US domestic monetary authorities’.4 But 
really, much of the world got an austerity programme. Because of the cen- 
tral dominance of US and Japanese technology and the world-shaping 
influence of the vast North American market, none but the most isolated 
or recalcitrant stares could avoid being influenced by the twin dictums of 
austerity and efficiency—which gives us a further explanation of the inef- 
ficacy of the political in the 1980s, not just in the US but also in formerly 
radical or insurgent states like China or the Soviet Union. 


In an interesting passage, Robert Kaufman finds a correlation between 
competitive or democratic systems and the ability to ride out economic 
crisis (e.g. Mexico); and between inability to handle crises and the exist- 
ence of a non-competitive system that was highly repressive but where 
popular forces were most able ‘to challenge transnational economic inter- 
ests’ (Chile, Argentina, Uruguay—strong triangulation, we might call it). 
The solution in crisis, then, is to move toward a broadly based political 
system. But what Kaufman really implies is that some form of pluralism 
in developing countries is the system of choice, given the ‘strategic eco- 
nomic role now occupied by international business’, i.e., the continued 
predominance of transnational capital. This means thar the new democ- 
racies in Latin America will have to ‘maintain relatively open economies’, 
and emphasize exports, and external credits and technologies.” 


Why Democratization? 


I am not sure if this is a celebration of the ebertera or an admission of 
defeat, but it makes my point in this section. One cannot understand the 
‘opening’ without consideration of the world system. If austerity is the 
programme, a bureaucratic-authoritarian regime only makes its costs 
worse for the target people, and raises the possibility of mercantilist 
default and withdrawal. In crises, democracy becomes a way of spreading 
and sharing responsibility, defusing the ‘highly mobilized pueblo’ and 
adapting to external realities, to a distinctly second-best world. Democ- 
racy is also the current system of choice for transnational capital. All this 
pethaps makes of democracy a kind of consumption of the passions, 
which leaders use to defuse pressure; in any case it is a far cry from the 
bomme citoyen, or from the period of populist participation in Latin 
America. 


Volcker came in on Carter’s watch, and his appointment was one import- 
ant aspect of a general reversal of Carter’s liberal policies that began in 
mid-1978, not when Reagan was elected. But in the Reagan years another 
reversal occurred, almost imperceptibly: the mid-1980s abandonment of 
the ‘Kirkpatrick doctrine’ in favour of a remarkable, unpredicted, and 
unexplained support for democratization—especially in the Philippines 
and South Korea, bur also in Latin America. I can merely speculate that 
this did not emerge from a sudden love of democracy or human rights, 
but rather from a developing sense that Third World shertare was in the 
US interest. 
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Why? First, to defuse developing crises: after Aquino and Kim, the 
deluge; better a sharing of power in East Asia and a sharing of misery in 
Latin America than revolution. Second, democratization was a political 
corollary to very strong demands for markets in developing countries to 
be opened up to American goods, especially service industries like banks 
and insurance, but also tobacco, grain and meat. After all, strong bureau- 
cratic-authoritarian states can be exclusionary toward the world beyond, 
as was unquestionably the case with Park's regime in the 19708. They also 
hold wages down, and Washington would evidently appreciate the virtues 
of a rise ın wages that would make the exports of these states less com- 
petitive. In August 1987 the South Korean regime acquiesced to major 
wage increases as a way of quieting an extraordinary proliferation of 
strikes; in the past, coercion would have been the preferred means. 


Policies designed to decompress bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes often 
had the support of domestic business interests as well (It is always important 
to remember that the bourgeoisie has a historic preference for bourgeois ° 
democracy.) For example, throughout the 1980s in Korea there was growing 
irritation on the part of big business (including the owner of the massive 
Hyundai conglomerate) with the heavy intrusions of the state. In the case of 
countries like Korea, democratization helps avoid the possibility that 
particular capitalists will gain the ear of the state to the detriment of others.” 


Cardoso highlights a similar process in Brazil in the 19708, where instead 
of the march to hegemony of liberal democracy, one had ‘the equivalent 
in the private sector of a policy of controlled liberalization’, that is, liber- 
alization in the economy esd the polity. ‘One has the impression,’ he 
writes, ‘that the local business community is a sort of Delilah, ready to 
entangle the Samson-state in a web of perfidious love, only to betray him 
and call in the Philistines of the private sector to rebuild a pagan democ- 
racy which does not light candles to the authoritarian god.’7 


A neglected aspect of the debt crisis and its relation to questions of depen- 
dency is its profound regional asymmetry—and it is precisely such asym- 
metry that goes so far to explain differences between the Latin America 
and East Asian political economies. South Korea has a pattern of reliance 
upon external lending rather than direct foreign investment, a result of its 
colonial background under Japan’s guided industrialization, of particular 
state structures (including financial institutions like the Bank of Korea), 
its small domestic market, and its perennial nationalism/mercantilism.* 
Korea was thus able to make much better use of sovereign lending for 
industrial development in the 1970s, than was Latin America. It pro- 
moted industries with world-market comparative advantages, just as 
Brazil did in the 1970s, but without a crippling MNC presence in the econ- 
omy. Thus, of the many called to upward mobility within the world sys- 
tem, South Korea was to be one of the chosen few. And as it advanced, 
Brazil, Mexico and other Latin American industrializers went into crisis 
-—caused mainly by inability to service enormous debts. 
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Just as Volcker’s high dollar opened the US market to a vast array of 
imports,” the Asian NICs took on a market position that Mexico and 
Brazil might otherwise have acquired. Furthermore, as Latin America 
became increasingly unable to import US goods, the direction of US trade 
skewed ever more towards the Pacific Rim, thereby stimulating East 
Asian exports to the US market and crowding out the goods that Latin 
America needed to export to repay its debt. 


The Debt Crisis 


The Latin American crunch came about 1982, with the major debtor 
countries mostly in default; they then became substantial net exporters of 
savings to the United States.© A crunch came in Korea, too; the political 
crisis in 1979-80 scared investors and lenders, and dealt a bad blow to the 
export-led economy. Growth rates went to a negative 6 per cent in 1980, 
followed by three years of approximate stasis in the ROK’s export level. 
External debt doubled in this period, from $2obn to $4obn. But strong 
Reagan administration support, superior comparative advantages, and, 
just in time, a $4bn loan/credit package tendered to the ROK by Japan 
under US pressure (and equivalent to one-tenth of outstanding debt obli- 
gations), lifted the crisis. The loan package was justified by reference to 
Japan’s security needs—in effect, a trade-off for Prime Minister Naka- 
sone's inability to raise defence spending beyond one per cent of GNP. 
Japan anted up for Korean security and stability instead. This is, of 
courst, a nice demonstration of my earlier points abour regional hege- 
monic variation. 


One thus finds in Latin America and East Asia a decade of development, 
1968-78, followed by a decade of astonishing asymmetries, 1978—88. The 
second period has witnessed another decade of development in East Asia, 
a decade of decline and even deindustrialization in Latin America, This 
coincided with a secular decline in world trade, first emerging dramatic- 
ally in the mid-1970s, which meant that a choice had to be made among 
the different regions. Thus just as Latin America seemed finally to be 
emancipating itself from dependency on the United States, it was thrown 
back to a profound dependency that no one—least of all the cheerleaders 
for the ‘Brazilian miracle’—had anticipated. 


The East Asian ‘Gang of Four’ exploited the asymmetries and opportun- 
ities to the full, becoming in the 1980s analogous to the OPEC cartel of the 
19708, in their apparent overcoming of Third World dependency. (And 
thus a retinue of young PhDs traipsed through the East Asian political 
economy announcing the refutation of dependencia.) In reality, the Asian 
NICs are doing in the 1980s what the Japanese did in the 1930s, after a 
previous world-ranging ‘decade of development’ ended in crisis: parlay- 
ing regional advantages for heightened position in the world economy. 


All this means that James Kurth’s fascinating diagnosis of how differential 
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position in the product cycle might help Latin American economies 
revive is likely to be defeated by the superordinate position of the Asian 
NICs in the world economy. Kurth argues for a complementarity between 
„US ‘competitive assets’ like high-tech and service industries, central 
science and technology, etc., on the one hand, and Latin American tradi- 
tional industries like textiles, steel and autos—which they could export to 
the US to grow, and pay back debts.@ But unfortunately that comple- 
mentarity now runs West and East, not North and South, and it is not 
even clear that US competitive assets are greater than Japan’s. Any such 
North-South complementarity in the Americas would have to come 
through a dangerous and unpredictable regionalization in the world 
economy. 


I am thus led to explain the sbertera in more than nationally specific, idio- 
syncratic terms. I agree with Luciano Martins that Brazilian ‘liberaliza- 
tion’ was in fact triggered by economic difficulties rather than by any real 
change ‘in the correlation of forces between the regime’s protagonists and 
its opponents’. He views Brazil’s economic crisis as analogous to Argen- 
tina’s military crisis, in serving to catalyse the democratic opening. I 
think that Korean democratization owes more to a controlled process of 
opening channels and valves for the voicing of excluded interest (or the 
blowing off of steam), than to a consolidation of stable pluralist represent- 
ation. Who controls this process? It is the result of conflict and negotia- 
tion amongst the state, military and business elite, cushioned and 
succoured by the United Scares, with the goal of demobilizing the volatile 
popular sector. Events in South Korea in the past three years are remark- 
ably similar to those of the Figueiredo regime in Brazil after 1979:% 
opening the system to the moderate opposition, toleranng strikes, freeing 
up the press, and allowing exiled anti-regime opponents to return. 


Korea has its differences, of course: its leaders and its American boosters 
hope that the Japanese political system will be the ultimate model of the 
Korean: one-party rule, with a legitimate but impotent opposition. It is 
the LDP model that the American Embassy has been proffering to the men 
who rule South Korea, as preferable to their usual methods. True to the 
logic, they now advocate a labour party of some sort to accommodate the 
urban working class and render it politically docile. But Korea belongs to 
the Third World amalgam, not to the First World, and this is ics ultimate 
similarity with Latin America. 


® Kurth, ın Middlebrook and Rico, pp. 82-84. 

6 Maruns, in Transtens: Lenn America, pp. 82, QL 

é Martins (ibid., p. 85) argues cogently thar the Figueiredo regime allowed strikes to 
happen without repression, as ‘a good way to measure their social impact and at the 
same time to make dissident business representatives understand what a noo- 
authoritarian regime might mean’ Similarly, the regime stimulated ‘mild’ opposinon 
parties to head off worse, and permitted the return of exile politicians the better to 
fragment the opposition 
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Introduction to Hecht Interview 


Over the past quarter-century huge areas of Amazonian forest have been 
reduced to ashes. The conquest of the Amazon resembles more a scorched 
earth policy than development. The rate of deforestation has been close to 
exponential, and it has all been for nothing. 


The forests of the Amazon are home to at least two-thirds of the world’s 
organisms. They are known to nourish three million species, and recent 
research suggests that the number could actually be ten times higher. The 
destruction now going on will, if it continues, destroy or threaten more 
than half the world’s species of animals and plants over the next twenty- 
five years. 


A holocaust of this type rivals the mass extinctions of dinosaurs and other 
species in the Cretaceous Period, which changed forever the world and 
the path of evolution. Many of the plants thar will now vanish hold 
promises of food, medicine and fodder—building blocks in the biological 
economies of the furure. Cures for cancer, skin diseases, AIDS, etc., may 
be reduced to ashes along with the trees. 
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In the end the loss of individual species and arcane plants may not cause 
medical science to collapse. But the incineration of millions upon millions 
of acres, and of the organisms that live there, is now coming home to 
everyone in the form of the ‘greenhouse effect’. Carbon dioxide from the 
burning forests traps solar radiation, thus causing the atmosphere to heat 
up to levels threatening to civilization. Indeed, some scientists say that 
within a few decades major climatic shifts will turn the North American 
grain belt into a permanent dust bowl, while the flooding of numerous 
Pacific islands and Asian coastlines will reduce the area of productive 
paddy land and probably strain food production capacity. 


Susanne Hecht, who trained in biology, economics and soil science, first 
went to the Amazon Basin in 1975 and began her landmark study of what 
happens when forests are cut down and converted into rapidly degraded 
pasture. She has been working in the Amazon for several years, in south- 
ern Para and northern Mato Grosso, with the Kayapo Indians, peasant 
groups, and the rubber tappers in Acre whose leader, Chico Mendes, was 
recently assassinated. She is a professor at the Graduate School of Plan- 
ning at UCLA. The following interview took place shortly after the Oaxaca 
Conference. 


AC. 


interview 
Alexander Cockburn 


Trees, Cows and Cocaine: an 
Interview with Susanna Hecht 


O forest! They cut out your verdant heart. 
The grasses, the Brazil nut trees, 

the wild beasts already scent the 

smell of prison. This we say: 

People yearn to be free, so 

Who will then be the masters of our 
history? 


Samba de Onsucs 


AC: Maybe we should start with a sense of scale about what is happening te the 
prrests in the Amazen Basin. 


SH: If the Amazon Basin were in the United States it would begin in the 
Californian Sierras and end in New York. It is the largest expanse of 
tropical rain forest in the world. Last year the Brazilian Space Institute 
indicated some r2 million acres were on fire and some 50 million acres 
had been cleared. Clearing rates are now approaching the exponential. 
The problem is that these forests are not being replaced by any kind of 
stable land use, since sooner or later these lands end up es pasture in the 
hands of a small number of landowners. So you have processes of destruc- 
tion that are quite sharp, but also processes of concentration thar are 


extremely sharp. 


The crucial thing to realize is that you can’t just say, ‘Oh the poor trees— 
if only we could get a better policy to stop it.’ There's real money being 
made, real people displaced, and real resistance movements are opposing 
what's going on. It’s a frontier area, and things are worked out under the 
law of the strongest, or, if you will, the law of the jungle. 


To stick with vulgar headline material for a moment, what's the relationship 
between deferestation and exygen loss? 
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None, really. A mature forest respires—thar is, uses oxygen—and also 
produces it, so production and consumption of oxygen are more or less in 
equilibrium. If you cut the forest down and permit younger growth, you 
actually get more oxygen, since its race of production of oxygen is greater 
than its consumption. So the ‘oxygen loss’ theory is wrong, and people 
should drop it. What is true is something worse. Take last year, when six- 
teen million acres were deliberately burned. An extraordinary amount of 
carbon was released into the atmosphere, and what that can result in, of 
course, is the greenhouse effect. The magnitude of carbon-dioxide 
increase, just from what’s been going on in the Amazon, is almost twenty- 
five per cent of global additions. 


Another climatic glitch pertains to the cycling of rainfall by the forest. 
Radioisotope techniques have established that about half of the atmos- 
pheric water in Amazonia comes via wind from the Atlantic Ocean, while 
the other half is from vapour recycled by the trees themselves. So a change 
in the forest cover will alter the amount of moisture circulating into the 
atmosphere, and this may already be having a serious effect on climate in 
adjacent regions outside the Amazon. These general climatic effects are 
hotly debated, and most projections are still being worked out at the level 
of modeling. But even so, the initial results are rather disturbing. 


What else? 


There's the question of genetic diversity. The Amazon forest is the single 
richest in species diversity, being home to more than two million species, 
and as you cut down forest with reckless abandon you certainly lose 
species, even if we can’t document when or where. It’s difficult to put a 
value on what ‘unknown’ species might be worth. After all, 2 hundred 
years ago rubber was just another tree in the jungle that produced an 
uninteresting latex, but that changed overnight with the Industrial Revo- 
lution and Mr Goodyear. One in every six prescription drugs we use bas 
a tropical source for its active chemicals; while indigenous people use 
eighty per cent or more of the species in a given area for everything from 
birth control to witchcraft, our science recognizes, but still hasn’t docu- 
mented, their significance in terms of medicine, food, forage and so on. 
There are still a lot of unstudied chemically active plants out there, and 
what has no value today could be precious in the future. But even if it has 
no value, why burn off the diversity of the world for no good reason? 


Not to mention religions, moral or philosophical questions about the propristy of 
exterminating species. 


Yes. And then there is the little matter of the indigenous and settler folk 
living there. You’ve got to remember that these tropical areas are not just 
vast expanses of ur-forest from the Permian period, sitting there out of 
time and place and history. Great civilizations inhabited Amazonia. 
Machu Picchu, after all, is on a tributary of the upper Amazon. There’s 
the Marajo culture at the mouth of the Amazon. Some analysts think thar 
in the Amazon we are only now approaching the population densities of 
the pre-Columbian eras. The surviving indigenous groups, which have 
been menaced and slaughtered for centuries, are libraries of knowledge, 
with experience of managing forest resources in a sustainable and 
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productive way. Many of the indigenous people, far from being ‘outside 
history’, as it were, have been integrated into markets and thus been part 
of larger economic systems for eons. Long-distance trade did not just 
begin with Europeans. Amazonian salt routes stretched from the Andes to 
the Adantic, and ceremonial stores of medicinals and plants plied the 
river waters for millennia. 


Very far from the old vision of the recompetent and ignorant savage slinking about. 


That’s all part of a racist romanticism. The forests themselves—because 
of the way indigenous groups move plants around, manipulate vegeta- 
tion, plant other things, move germ plasm—are a product of human 
actions. Now, while people are bemoaning the loss of the rain forest and 
all thar this implies, including social costs that North Americans don’t 
talk or think about very much, there’s a far more insidious disaster going 
on, which has very serious effects on local populations as well as on eco- 
systems. This is the problem of mercury poisoning. 


Mercury petsentag of what? 


Land, water, animals and people. Perhaps the major gold rush of this cen- 
tury is happening right now in the Amazon Basin. There have been large 
gold finds in the Colombian, Venezuelan, Ecuadorian, Peruvian, and 
especially Brazilian Amazon. The Brazilian Amazon is now among the 
top gold producers in the world market, and the Department of Mining 
and Energy estimates that anywhere from 300,000 to 500,000 people are 
at risk from mercury poisoning as 2 result. 


How has thts happened? 


Besides the very brutal physical conditions in which this mining is carried 
on—working in water most of the time, taking the dirt into 2 slurry from 
which the gold is taken out—there is something called the amalgam pro- 
cess, in which you basically run the slurry over some mercury and the 
gold precipitaces out. You heat the mercury and the gold together, and 
this means you get mercury vapours—the ‘mad hatter’ problem. People 
also put their hands in it, so the three routes by which mercury is ingested 
into the body—thungs, skin and mouth—are all in play. 


Minimata, the famous mercury disaster in Japan, really involved the poi- 
soning of only about four hundred people. In the Amazon we are talking 
about something of the order of half a million people. Nor is it just a case 
of direct ingestion. Pots and pans used in the gold refining are often 
recycled for domestic use throughout communities. Butane canisters used 
in the mining milieu are moved into cooking areas. Fetuses are highly 
sensitive to mercury, because it rapidly affects cell division. So in preg- 
nant women and small children, even tiny sub-clinical amounts can have 
terrible effects. Mercury also goes into rivers, where fish and animals 
absorb it, and so on up the food chain. One of the major sources of pro- 
tein for Amazonian people and animals is fish, and there are lots of bitter 
jokes about this. Areas like the Rio Madeira, which used to be famous 
for their fishing, are now producing a grisly catch. Downstream from 
these gerimpes, the placer-mining areas, there are a large number of awful 
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indirect effects. Huge areas can be contaminated, such as national parks, 
reserves, and Indian tribal habitations. For example, among the Kayapo 
you're beginning to see very high concentrations of mercury in the tissue 
of children. 


And a les of very sich people. 


The victim of mercury poisoning is an erratic, crazy loon, really sick, and 
there’s not much anyone can do or will do for the landless, impoverished 
population that is most at risk. For every ton of gold produced, another 
ton of mercury is thrown into the ecosystem. Moreover, much of Brazil- 
ian gold production is contraband, so the problem is statistically much 
understated. I would say that we are beginning to see an environmental 
disaster of quite extraordinary proportions, the major industrial/environ- 
mental catastrophe of the Third World, vastly eclipsing Bhopal. There’s 
nothing comparable. Of course, it also affects things like migratory birds 
that winter in the tropics, so bird-watchers should get upset about this 
even if the plight of miners doesn’t move them. 


Did the sams thing happen in the gold rushes in California in the nineteenth 
century? 


Yes, to a certain extent. As for the situation in the Amazon, there’s not 
much you can do—substitute arsenic for mercury, protect the minework- 
ers a little betrer, increase the level of mechanization. But mechanized 
techniques have met with fierce resistance on the part of the goldmines. 


A let of people will argus that civilization and economic development ruevitably 
mean a wipeent of forests and, regrettably, of their inhabitants. After all, the 
United States and northern Exrope were once in the same State. 


People would be less upset about deforestation if a lot of the cleared land 
stayed in production. But in these areas most of the soils are extremely 
poor. When you cut down the forest and burn it for ash, you may get a 
couple of productive years, but then it’s all over. Later you will have ter- 
rible problems with pest invasion, plant diseases, and degraded soil. Of 
the fifty million acres in the Brazilian Amazon that have been cleared, 
more than half have already been abandoned as degraded pasture. 


The microclimate will also have been changed for the worse. Many 
tropical forest plants are dispersed by animals, and with the decline of the 
forest you lose the dispersal agents as well. Seed stocks in the soil are 
burned. Seeds from the forest do not establish themselves well in the 
harsh conditions of degraded pastures—so that there is little regeneration 
of open spaces. With erosion and compaction added to the picture, it’s 
hard to recuperate cleared, degraded land. And then there are the social 
costs co the peasants, Indians, and kindred inhabitants. 


What about the rele of peasants? Aren't they the ones whose careless bands are 
destroying the forests? 


A common view has it that peasant pyromania is responsible for most of 
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the forest destruction in the Amazon and other places in Latin America. 
The reality is quite the contrary. There may be a short phase of peasant 
culnvation, but often land that’s cleared of forest goes directly to pasture, 
which degrades very quickly and actually becomes unproductive within 
about ten years. 


Why? 


Tropical forest soils are very poor, so the vegetation has adapted complex 
means of nutrient cycling. That is, virtually all the nutrients move around 
in the living material. They don’t sit in the ground, as they do in the tem- 
perate zones. When you cut the forest and burn it, you get a nutrient 
flush, a fertilizer effect, for the first few years, and then the whole thing 
leaches, or is eroded away, or some of it is even fixed ın some of the clays 
of the soil Even with a soil-fertility increase after burning, you often don’t 
hit levels of soil fertility that are adequate for maintaining pasture pro- 
duction. You have soil compaction—water can't get in, seeds can’t get in, 
there’s no air down to the roots—and you have erosion. If you drive 
around or fly over the Amazon a lot, one of the things you notice is the 
low number of animals compared with the area of pasture. Livestock 
carry a number of ancillary benefits thar have nothing to do with pro 
ducing meat or calves. Larger forces are at work. 


What sorts of forces? 


There weren't many major forest clearings in the Amazon until the begin- 
ning of the 1970s. In previous cycles, like the rubber boom, people were 
much more interested in extracted forest products—nuts, latexes, medi- 
cines—and had no need to destroy the forest itself. In 1964 the military 
took over Brazil, and in typical fashion the generals developed an ideol- 
ogy of manifest destiny and national security—the consolidation of the 
nation’s borders, often in remote forest areas facing what the army 
viewed as potentially hostile Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Guyana and Boli- 
via. The generals began to open up the region. 


The old stery. They built roads te isolated areas they wanted to defend, thus render- 
ing them accessthle to destruction. 


They also had the project of national economic integration. The Amazon 
Basin is more than fifty per cent of Brazil's national territory. The three 
generals and three businessmen who evolved this plan were interested in 
getting groups to invest there. They looked to the dynamic entrepreneurs 
of southern Brazil and gave them a lot of subsidies: major land conces- 
sions, grants of seventy-five per cent of the capital costs of developing the 
area, subsidized credits amounting to negative interest rates in inflation- 
ary conditions, and very juicy tax breaks—up to a hundred per cent for seven- 
teen years—quite a deal ifyou were, say, Velhswagen de Brasil. The idea was that 
these entrepreneurs would develop modern livestock-producing areas 
that could feed the meat-hungry Brazilian population, which, under the 
new military regime, tended to be rather cranky. If the rulers could keep 
beef prices low, they would be less likely to have the levels of dissidence 
they were experiencing. They also had hopes of breaking into the inter- 
national beef market, which was expanding rapidly at the time. 
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Head did thus atbert suiraprentars vepead 


About 350 big ranches were set up under the tax-holiday programme. By 
big I mean 500,000 acres, often larger. But of course a lot of smaller 
entrepreneurs—like 60,000 of them—came rushing along to get a slice of 
the action aod some of the easy credit, and shortly afterwards the govern- 
ment wanted to settle colonists. So the generals set in motion a regional 
development policy based on cattle, hence deforestation—and coloniza- 
tion and road development, which also fueled a cycle of fantastic land 
speculation, which led to deforestation. When the Carajas mining project 
came on line, one of its sub-programmes was to smelt pig iron with furnaces 
based on forest charcoal. So within the last year a new pressure, very serious, 
has come into play. This demand for charcoal will increase deforestation rates 
1n the eastern Amazon by more than 100,000 acres per year. 


Land tides in the Amazon go back hundreds of years and are hideously 
complicated. A lot of them are based on above-ground resources, like 
trees. During the rubber boom you had other Jand-tiding conventions, 
such as complex stare-rental concessions. You had traditional squatter’s 
rights. In other cases people simply claimed an area and swore to shoot 
anyone setting foot on it. Suddenly, on top of four hundred years of such 
complications, a modern capitalist land boom entered the picture. There 
was a huge amount of frand, since one way of capturing land without the 
annoying entry costs was to fake a tite. The state of Mato Grosso gave 
away more land than it had—half as much again, in fact. The federal and 
state authorities handed over the same pieces of land. 


Under these conditions one way of consolidating a claim was to cut the 
trees down—which sometimes created a right not only to the cleared area 
but also to a multiple of as much as six, in addition to all the tax benefits. 
The threat of expropriation for agrarian reform was another factor driv- 
ing the intense rate of deforestation. You began to see professional land 
speculators clearing land, just to up the value of their investment. They'd 
sell off the mahogany or other valuable timber, clear the land, and still re- 
sell it at triple the value of forested land. Meanwhile the land turned into 


dead pasture. 


In much of the Brazilian Amazon, then, the land was deared and claimed 
long before the small peasants arrived. Whar they were looking at was 
empty lands on which they squatted—and from which they were driven 
in cycles of great violence. The same thing happened to the indigenous 
Indians. Even if their land rights were recognized, it was easy for the 
ranchers and landowners to drive them out. There were substantial 
massacres of Indians by various groups, including the bombing of vil- 
lages. The Indians were simultaneously pitted against the small farmers 
who were moving deeper into the forest to try to find their own piece of 
land. And, as always, the Indians were sensitive to Western diseases, just 
as they have been ever since their contact with the Spaniards, which 
prompted, remember, the greatest demographic collapse in the history of 
the world. 


So it 15 a rene with majer vielence, misery and despair, Why? Because poeple can’t 
make it. Why net? 
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For several reasons. People don’t live by agriculture alone. They take 
meat, forage, wood as a little capital source. They run down an important 
source of income to subsidize their pitiful agricultural efforts. More than 
sixty-five per cent of colonists engage in wage labour, work for someone 
else, usually in forced clearing, or go into mining. 


AH of this reproduces the Nerth American experience pretty clesely. Mast of the 
Settlers don't maks it ox the land, and on top of it all, there’s ne California. 


There’s no California, and it’s a different historical moment. The major 
product of che northern part of the expanding US frontier—wheat—fed 
into the industrial development of the Midwest. There were what econo- 
mists call backward and forward linkages: that is, the demand for higher 
agricultural productivity to supply urban zones in a labour-poor environ- 
ment, and for the tools and machinery with which to achieve this, created 
the base of the industrial Midwest and its auto industry. In the Amazon 
there are very few regional linkages of this kind. Similarly, although large 
farms developed in the west and south west of the United States, there 
was also a real colonist front that was able to survive and reproduce itself, 
indeed for generations. You also had a Jeffersonian ideology about landed 
properties and yeoman farmers being the base of democracy. In countries 
where you don’t have democracy in any real sense of the term, and where 
you really can’t make it as an isolated capitalist producer, you don’t get 
any real regional development. Indeed, in the Amazon much more 
employment and small-scale industrial development are linked to extract- 
ive industries—timber, rubber, brazil nut, palm hearts and the like— 
rather than to agriculture. The current wave of deforestation is thus 
destroying what is perhaps a laughable industrial base, but one which 
could be built up, in cerms of regional, national and international mar- 
kets, rather than be wiped out in favour of pasture. 


Now, what about the cow—the famexs hamburger connaction—and the propesition 
that each burger you eat is the gravestone of a tropical tree? People often think that 
the mest baneful commedity finding its way north from Latin America is cocaine, 
and perbaps it is. But is it met alse irus that beef, emblem of the good lifa, is just as 
baneful, if net more so, beth in terms of its health effects on the consumer and in 
terms of what it dees te the land and social structures in the country producing it? 
Or is that all nonsense? 


Partly. People think that the hamburger connection is what's driving this, 
and they are wrong. They make the mistake of thinking the deforested 
pasture is there because people wanted to raise beef and sell it to 
McDonald’s and Burger King. Actually that has been the case in Central 
America, in Costa Rica and Guatemala, but not in Brazil. In net terms the 
Amazon Basin is a beef-importing area. 


Why do people in the Amazon Basin go into catrle? I’ve tried to explain 
that the real issue is land and access to it. The purpose of clearing pasture, 
all over Latin America, is to make money. And you make money by the 
sorts of mechanisms I have described: tax holidays, fiscal incentives, sub- 
sidized credit, land speculation. Brazil’s hyperinflation, running at some 
Goo per cent a year, is another powerful incentive to get into real pro- 
perty, like land. Also, government surveys indicate that there’s still a great 
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deal of mineral wealth under the land, including gold. So if you clear the 
land of trees, you get rights to sub-surface royalties—a particularly 
imporant factor in the states of Para and Rondonia. For all these reasons 
—rising land prices, inflation, subsidies, sub-surface rights, land claims, 
access to potential capital gains, avoidance of expropriation—foreses are 
chopped down. You have to look at the local forces and not take the 
imperial view that the beefeaters of the United Saves are calling the tune. 
Indeed, if you look at the value per acre generated by livestock in the 
Amazon Basin as opposed to that generated by other types of land use, it 
has the lowest rate of return if you produce beef, but gives stellar per- 
formances if you add in the ancillary benefits. 


So my theery is craxy? 


I said ‘pardy’. Your argument that livestock is more devastating to local: 
economies than coca is absolutely correct, and coca production is an 
important part of the story of the Amazon Basin and the future of forests. 
Livestock is indeed devastating to local economies. It doesn’t absorb any 
labour. It monopolizes land. It marginalizes populations thar may have 
developed sustainable land uses. Coca, by contrast, is a wonderful crop. It 
is well adapted to Amazon conditions. As the economists say, it has a 
comparative advantage for production in tropical zones, and in fact it 
was first domesticated by the Indians of the upper Amazon. It is well 
adapted to intercropping with agricultural and tree crops. Unlike many 
perennial crops coca begins to produce. within six months; and as it can 
be propagated by cuttings or seeds, it is easy to move around. You have a 
good cash crop almost immediarely—which for poor peasant is rather 
interesting. 


So it’s an wcelegist’s dream drop? 


Coca has some incredible advantages for peasants, and if you look at the 
failure and outmigration of colonists in the Amazon Basin, the lowest 
rates are in the cocaine-producing areas. Coca is profitable enough to pay 
for inputs like fertilizer; it has a high labour demand, it creates a lot of 
local employment, and the pay is pretty good. Coca producers are not 
among the world’s most exploited labour. Indeed, in coca-producing 
areas you have well-paid day-labourers. This in turn engenders effective 
local demand for agricultural foodstuffs, which makes it possible to 
develop a reasonable local agricultural economy, First-stage processing of 
coca is rather simple, so you have local processing and incipient indus- 
trialization. 


Mere goed news for the little guy. 

It’s a model of what a cash crop should book like. Livestock gets you a few 
dollars an acre; cocoa, maybe $150 to $200 an acre; a short-term crop of 
maize, maybe $150 an acre. Coca gets you $5000 to $10,000 an acre. 

No contest. 


Right. This is the rational peasant speaking. So here we have an extremely 
interesting crop in terms of local, sustainable Amazon development in the 
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humid tropics. Maybe there's erosion when you grow it on hillsides, but 
that’s true of any crop. And because local processing is so simple, it’s easy 
to break monopolies. With no monopolies in the first-stage processing, 
you have a lot of little local middlemen, local commerce, and so on. You 
have your dream Jeffersonian farmers out there. 


Well, the problem is that it’s illegal. Also, coca is grown in areas that tend 
to be under the control of revolutionary groups aod where rather unsym- 
pathetic Mafia types also roam around. The mere presence of these move- 
ments means that coca areas become focuses of counter-insurgency, often 
under the guise of drug control. These areas are, increasingly, zones of 
violence. Look at the structure as a whole. You have the iasurgents relying 
on the peasants; you have the military relying on stace power, which is 
financed by the stare and by international funds; and then you have the 
marketing organ, which is the cocaine Mafia with its own private armies. 
The result is a free-for-all with no hegemony for any one group sufficient 
to control the region, though a rising coalition between the Mafia and 
right-wing military groups has resulted in systematic assaults on insurgent 
movements, at least in the Colombian case. This class alliance, by the 
way, is utterly predictable—mafiosi who garner the fruits of those who 
labour have much more in common with coffee barons than peasants. 


Se, because of geographic remoteness and the adaptation of coca to the region, you get 
a big eplesion on the supply sida. On the demand side, the eighties in the US have 
brought increasing economic misery, social disintegration, and hence a desire for 
cocuine and crack at the bettem of the social tier as well as a cocaine-snerting 


The result is an economic explosion in some particularly devastated 
Third World economies. Cocaine agriculture is the development policy 
for these countries in a very fundamental way. 


So cocaine is a consequence of Philip II and Milten Friedman. Take that, Gorge 
Bash. 


You're looking at cocaine in too much of an international perspective. 
From the local perspective it has been literally and symbolically import- 
ant co these cultures for thousands of years. We should also remember 
that everything in those coca-producing countries, from right to left, rests 
on this huge economic base. We are talking about something that gener- 
ates truly vast sums of money: Andean coca exports are worth some $60 
billion. The Andean flank of the Amazon Basin is run by the coca trade. 
It creates more real jobs and more exports than anything else. 


How coms cocaine suddenly took off? It’s like sugar and coffee at the dawn of the 
li od 

You mean how did sugar go from being in the dowry of queens to being 
in everybody's tea? One thing about cocaine is that its production was 
itself rationalized at the end of the 1970s. In my opinion the cocaine Mafia 
put some really good agronomists into the field—a process similar to that 
which occurred in 8th and 19th-cencury sugar production. You know, 
agriculture is not just what you grow in the ground. There's always a 
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bunch of research going on around it, and it’s a dynamic process, with 
manipulation of the ecosystem and germ plasm going on all the while. 
Cocaine is the perfect model of how a good technology works. Obviously 
there were major improvements in taking something that was grown in 
gardens for home consumption and making it a field crop. You can’t do 
this without shifts in the productive technology, training in when to apply 
fertilizer, and so on. 


Coca production doesn't destroy rain forests? 


On its own, very litre. It’s produced on small plots in the forests, usually 
less than one hectare. Small plots are important for eluding the military. 
You don’t destroy vast areas to grow it, and unlike other crops it’s stable 
because it pays for the inputs and labour of intensive management. 


Do a lins and save a tre! 


Up to a point, yes. What tends to be destructive is that, all of a sudden in 
a coca-producing area, people whose ambition in life was to own a mule 
now find themselves having, in their terms, a lot of money—though it 
would hardly keep a welfare mother going in the United States. Whar do 
they invest in? Well, historically, if you are a peasant, you invest in land- 
related things. So one of the things that has fueled livestock in these areas 
is superprofits from coca, since there is a dearth of other investments. In 
the Guaviare, in Colombia, for example, there are 12,000 acres producing 
coca and 330,000 for livestock. 


From coca te the bank to land to onr old enemy, the cow. Do a line, feil a tree. 
Anyway, te sum ap: we have a disappearing forest, screwed-up politics, and an 
ecomomy whese expression is cocaine, geld, minerals and timber. We bave a planet 
their land and drewued in crazy dam projects dreamed xp by the construction 
industry. What could change all this? P 
The problem is that in the United Scares the ‘environmental crisis’ is 
described mostly in terms of pollution (acid rain and so on) or in terms of 
aesthetics—the romantic experience of nature being spoiled by the pres- 
ence of other people, buzz saws, or unseemly visual bric-à-brac. Many 
North American environmentalists thus miss the real social and economic 
factors involved in the destruction of the forests in Latin America—fac- 
tors which involve social justice and the dealings of people with people. 


I should add a word about some of the scientists working in this field who 
are inclined to see forests sans people as a place where men are men, and 
the locals are native bearers. Their publications sometimes read like 
highly educated versions of Soldier of Fertexs. A kind of machismo leads 
these scientists to go like tanks through local Indian and setder commun- 
ities which have seen jungle boys of one sort or another for four hundred” 
years. Such communities often have excellent knowledge of local ecology, 
etc., although until quite recently it has been largely overlooked by people 
who relate more to feline breeding systems or bat systematics than to local 
human populations. 


They're the hind of people whe end ap saying, as an answer te deforestation, ‘let’s 
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bave a couple of national parks and some debt swaps’ (i.e, a system of bonds 
whereby a country's debt is rebought by conservation groups as a mild form of debt 
relief for conservation). 


The trouble is thar much of the conservation approach never addresses 
other factors: for example, there are people who want to live in those 
national parks, and have lived there for decades. Resource conservation 
and people are not mutually exclusive. If you look at Landsat photos of 
the Amazon Basin, you find that Indian reserves and extractive produc- 
tion zones are among the few areas without a lot of deforestation, because 
those populations in general protect the resources from which they live. 
Moreover, the analysis has to rest on the real bartle between those who 
make their living by destroying forests and those who make their living 
from the forest. Parks are hard to defend without an unbelievable military 
apparatus. Unsurprisingly, many parks have been invaded by peasants, 
goldminets, and so on. 


The other thing is that the conservation movement really developed in the 
United States from a nineteenth-century romantic view of the ambit and 
uses of nature. They said it was ‘for beauty, health, and permanence’, and 
that kind of conservation strategy won't work in Latin America. It’s 
ımportant to have national parks, but that implies tourism, people 
ambling in and out of them. There isn’t much. There’s litle to see unless 
you're trained to see it. Zillions of trees. It’s hot, it’s full of biting insects, 
and you've probably got some kind of intestinal parasite if you're a 
standard tourist. You get to walk around, bur there are not many flowers. 
Irs difficult to see animals, but you can still be terrified of snakes the 
entire time. So if you're looking for a great tourist experience, the tropical 
rain forest really doesn’t provide it, except in the form of glamorous cock- 
tail conversation later, or the kind of drivel written by people like Red- 
mond O’Hanlon. There are many beautiful sights, but it’s not easy tour- 
ism. So conservation is important, but the rationale behind it has to be a 
litde bit different. 


What olse could be dene, aside from the xntexched-national-park idea? 


You can have indigenous reserves where local people manage the area. 
The problem is that these reserves would be under great pressure. Every 
tıme there’s a good mineral find on Indian lands, there’s a quick shuffling 
of the borders. Another option is to give usufruct rights to people 
engaged in petty extraction—palm hearts, rubber, brazil nuts etc.—and 
to take the land out of the market. The key is to help those who need the 
forest to survive. There's a bunch of other nostrums, Stop building roads 
—but even if the stare doesn’t have to build them any more, private entre- 
preneurs will do it just to jack up land values. Governments claim 
national security, just as they did when they built the interstate system 
here in the 19503. These processes are under way, and you can’t just turn 
the clock back on twenty years of regional development. It’s a little late. 
Then they say: make better policy. But policies get made for political 
reasons, and even though the credit for land clearance has shrunk, defor- 
estation 1s now worse than ever. 


I don’t believe in technofixes, but there are techniques like intercropping 
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or agroforestry which allow cleared land to remain in production. Then 
there are the political battles thar have to be fought. The resistance groups 
in the Amazon are many and varied—the classic example being the Acre 
rubber tappers. You could say that the Amazon is a kind of refuge for 
issues unresolved in the national context, like agrarian reform and the 
maldistribution of wealth and power. The final bartle for the Amazon will 
be played out in political terms, in ways that we are only now beginning 
to see. While Chico Mendes was certainly the best-known of the rural 
organizers, there are hundreds of them. And many, like him, are assassi- 
nated—not because they want to save the Amazon forests or are con- 
cerned about the greenhouse effect, but because they want to protect the 
resource base essential to the survival of their constituents. 


What can a Nerth American de? Or maybe, first, we should remember what a 
elites in Latin America in the early sixties, thus helping to prompt the comp in 
Brazil that started the whele cycle. 


Yes, you can blame a lot of it on JFK and his successors. But what can 
North Americans do now? Give money to the Environmental Defense 
Fund, the World Wildlife Fund or other non-governmental organizations 
that deal with these questions in a progressive way. There are some pretty 
good debt swaps which are not entirely idiotic. People can also screech 
and holler when there’s talk of ‘massive interdiction’ in the coca-producing 
areas. A war on drugs should be on the traffickers, who include inter- 
national bankers, not on the producers, who are peasants and fugitives 
from a dynamic inside their own country set up in part by the United 
Scares. You can also pressure the multilateral banks that help finance 
baneful investment. 


But on the whole, if you want to know the truth, there’s not much a North 
American or European can do, since the crisis is generated by factors 
internal to the region. Today it’s not quite the imperial world that every- 
one imagines, where a North American hes only to stamp a foot. But 
deforestation and environmental degradation are social, not biological, 
processes. They can be reversed by social trends and by social move- 
ments. So, support these insurgencies and don’t despair. 
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Susanna Hecht 


Chico Mendes: Chronicle of a Death 
Foretold 


Where do good ideas coms from? Do they fall from the shy? No. They come from social practice. 
Mao 


Deforestation in the Amazon is a big problem, and not just for the trees, or 
those who panic about the greenhouse effect. It may well be that it is a matter 
of global life or death, but for many who live in the Amazon, when trees fall, 
people die. Sometimes they die because their means of living is destroyed; 
sometimes because they resist those who do the cutting. So was it with Chico 
Mendes. He was assassinated on 22 December 1988, shot point-blank in the 
head and the heart. Chico was the head of the rubber tappers union, the 
charismatic leader of former debt peons: rubber tappers, brazil-nut gather- 
ers and petty traders who live in the far forests of the Brazilian state of Acre, 
at the border of Bolivia. Who he was, and why he ended his days with his 
brains splattered across his patio, tell us a great deal about what deforest- 
ation means for the people who live and die in the Amazon. To grasp how 
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important Chico Mendes was to the dispossessed of Acre and the Ama- 
zon, one must understand that he sought to free landless rubber tappers 
from the relentless savagery of debt peonage, a vile holdover from the 
nineteenth century. Chico also sought to ensure that, once free, tappers 
were protected from the ravages of late twentieth-century ‘development’ 
which, by turning the forests to ashes, transformed tappers’ lives into 
dust. In the process he made many enemies among landowners and their 
minions. Death threats were his daily fare. 


The Rubber Boom and Debt Peonage 


Acre’s heyday began at the end of the nineteenth century when the indus- 
trial demand for natural rubber sent prices skyrocketing, and masters 
and debt peons pushing deeper and deeper into the forest. In the Acre 
river valley they found the richest rubber stands in all chat great forest, 
and Acre’s white history began. Just as tea and sugar wended their way 
from opposite sides of the earth into British lives, the need for rubber for 
tyres, shoes and machines extended quickly and brutally into some of the 
remotest areas of the planet. Suddenly the region went from being a 
refuge for nineteenth-century naturalists to become the centre of a mer- 
~cantile system based on debt peonage. While debt peonage was not in any 
way new to the region—together with slavery it had been the primary 
means by which agricultural and extractive products such as dyes, qui- 
nine and rosewood oil were provided for markets—it assumed a particu- 
larly violent form as Indians and impoverished whites milked the trees for 
latex. Debt peonage in its New World form has no consoling overlay of 
traditional rights and obligations in the European sense. As oppressive as 
formal slavery, it has been one of the most savage forms of labour 
deployment and monopolistic market control ever to have existed outside 
concentration camps. Peons not only generate the product which they 
must sell to a particular patron at a monopolistic price. Unlike in slavery, 
where ın principle the master had at least to feed slaves or provide the 
possibility of agricultural plots, Amazon debt peons were forbidden agri- 
culture and forced to bay their own subsistence from the patrons, who 
thus made profits on all sides. By hampering any form of agricultural 
production, and insisting on monopoly, the pacrons could thus ensure the 
reproduction of peonage. But given the regional shortage of labour, they 
also had to force compliance to these marketing structures through per- 
sonalized and capricious forms of brutality. No bureaucracy or faceless 
violence bere. It is rather the naked face of personal power. 


Chico Mendes, himself a debt slave, began his career as an organizer 
when he witnessed several murders by patrons. Rubber tappers often try 
clandestinely to sell small amounts of rubber (less than ten kilos, known 
as prencipies) to petty traders or marveteires, for cash or for items like medi- 
cine that are not available ar the patron’s store. This practice was 
unwelcome to patrons, who naturally preferred monopoly systems. Those 
caught selling in this way had strings of premcipies tied to their body, were 
doused in gasoline and set afire. Chico organized the households ın the 
rubber estate where he was enslaved to sell to merreteres en masse, so that 
the murderous individual reprisals would become impossible. By col- 
lective actions that emphasized the tappers’ rights to sell when and 
where they would, to farm for their subsistence if they would, and by 
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encouraging non-payment of rent to patrons, Chico challenged more than 
debt peonage. By asserting the rights of labour and human dignity over 
the claims of property, he drew barde lines that assured the enmity of 
landowners, and—ultimately—his own violent death. 


Until very recently the debt peonage system remained more or less intact. 
In the early part of this century, the rubber economy generated spectac- 
ular riches, but boom was followed by bust when the pilfered seeds of 
rubber were transported to England, and thence to Malaysia which was 
free of the disease that limited dense planting of Hevea in the Amazon. 
Faced with efficient British and Dutch plantation management, the pro- 
duction of the Amazon was soon eclipsed. Consigned to the oblivion of 
ceaseless toil in a world indifferent to the producers of tropical necessi- 

ties, the Amazon rubber economy continued to supply this commodity to 
a national economy in which rubber barons had been able to argue effec- 
tively for trade protection. Yet the attempts to establish plantations con- 
tinually met with failure as leaf blight disease ravaged the pure stands of 
Hevea. Fordlandia, a vast plantation begun in the twenties, was Henry 
Ford's grandiose attempt to assure supplies of latex for tyres and to drive 
down the international price. The plantation’s failure stands as testimony 
to the difficulty of commercial cultivation of this forest plant in the area 
where it co-evolved with all its biological enemies. Thus, credits to the 
rubber sector rarely translated into investment in production. Indeed the 
major technical advance was the introduction of the Malaysian tapping 
knife. Funds to the rubber sector financed marketing, and occasionally 
processing, and remained firmly in the hands of the rubber elites. 


The outbreak of World War Two once more fired the dreams of the rub- 
ber barons. With Asia out of reach of the Allies, natural Amazonian 
rubber became central to the war effort. Under the Washington accords, 
the US financed the revitalization of rubber estates, paid for labour 
recruitment—the so called exercite de borracha, or rubber army—to supply 
the airplane tyres and condoms so necessary to the Allied effort. The 
export and sale of rubber became a government monopoly, with market- 
ing credits and guaranteed prices for the barons. The new US presence 
introduced modern formal credit structures which enabled the barons to 
borrow from banks instead of commercial mercantile houses, although 
such funds were not invested to any great degree in the improvement of 
production in Amazonia. While Amazonian rubber enjoyed an increased 
market share for a brief period after the war, tappers carried out their 
tasks of collecting and processing latex in the same way that they had for 
almost a century, life trickling on much as rubber sap filled the cups set to 
catch the latex from the wounded trees. For the barons, however, the rub- 
ber economy was clearly decadent, and as Asian and African plantations 
expanded, their future was ever more in doubt. 


In 1964 the military seized power and radically modified Amazonian 
development policy to make the region the target of enormous pro- 
grammes of ‘national integration’—infrastrucmure development, fiscal 
incentives, colonization programmes. It also brought about a restructur- 
ing of both the regional development and financial agencies. By 1967 the 
Amazon bank rubber programme set up during World War Two was 
largely bankrupt. Beset by international competition and the growing use 
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of synthetic rubber, the seriugalicas or rubber barons were unable to 
repay their debts. The monopolistic pricing system organized by the 
Brazilian state was liberalized to reflect international realities. As some 
estate owners now began to abandon their direct interest in rubber, ic was 
sometimes possible for tappers and their families both to begin produc- 
tion of subsistence crops and to sell to a burgeoning class of petty traders. 
A socially and ecologically viable use of the land was emerging from the 
ruins of debt peonage in the Acrean forests, particularly those near the 
village of Xapuri where, since the early 1970s, the rural workers union 
had been organizing the dispersed tapper plantations. 


Acre is very far from Brasilia, yet the decisions made in the capital by a 
few generals were to change the way of life in Acre more than the rubber 
bust and two world wars had done. To understand the next period 
requires an appreciation of Amuzonia’s complex land history, and of the 
contemporary role of livestock in the region. 


Land Policy in Amaronia 


The issue of land-titling in Amazonia—typically involving the most 
brazen fraud—would be hilarious if it were not for the human and eco- 
logical disaster that it implies. Not only has control over land and tides 
shifted between the federal and central state levels, but legislation and 
covert policy have had to address the conditions of state appropriation, 
user rights and user appropriation, and protection of property in a con- 
text of severe maldistribution of resources and simmering violence. 


Generalized land markets are relatively new to the region. In what is 
probably the most rapid and immense enclosure process in history, more 
than fifty million hectares have shifted from public to private hands in 
Amazonia in the last twenty years. Acre is the classic case in point. In 
1971, 75 pet cent of the state’s area was formally in terras develaias or state 
lands. Technically these were lands which could have been claimed in the 
past through land grants or usufruct leases but were never formally sur- 
veyed, and which had thus reverted to the state. But by 1975, four years 
later, 80 per cent of Acre was privately owned. 


The Amazonia land frenzy, which first appeared in the mid-1960s, has 
sustained an extraordinary boom in land prices for more than two 
decades. Far more umportant than any natural endowment in this vertiginous 
cycle of speculation have been such factors as formal tide, proximity to 
roads and official classification as a growth pole, as well as macro- 
economic elements such as inflation rates, levels of credit subsidy, fiscal 
incentives, and the limited investment opportunities in other areas of the 
economy. In fact, land in Amazonia has been one of the best possible 
investments, given thar projected returns on capital have been based 
more on government inducements than on estimates of future produc- 
tion. In this land rush, however, there were complications which made 
Amazonia rife with conflict and bloodshed. Land tides ranged from the 
royal sesmerias of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—whose scale 
was as vast as their defining surveys were sketchy—to simple squatters’ 
rights. Since, moreovet, archives routinely disappeared or went up in 
flames, the confusion and potential for fraud and competing claims were 
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enormous. In principle, under the land statute of 1964 and the laws of 
1980, those who can show that they have occupied land for five years in 
productive use can assert a legal claim to so-called squatters’ rights. This 
issue of user rights versus other forms of title became central in the rub- 
ber tappers’ struggles as large landowners began to clear Acrean forests. 
The final truth of land claim in Amazonia is o Jei de mais forte—the law of 


the jungle. 


In Mato Grosso, one of the most colourful cases, the government actually 
issued titles to an area fifty per cent greater than the entire state. In such 
situations, the surest way to claim land and all its rights and obligations 
was to clear as large an area as quickly as possible—legally recognized evi- 
dence of ‘effective use’ that minimizes the possibility of later expropria- 
tion. In Amazonia this usually meant that huge tracts were given over to 
cattle production, often displacing Indians, peasants and other previous 
forest-dwellers. Indeed cattle pasture, which goes out of production in less 
then ten years, generated land values that exceeded those of the forest by 


thirty per cent. 
Livestock and Destruction 


Throughout the Brazilian Amazon, livestock became the definitive land 
use and occupied more than 95 per cent of the area cleared. At a very low 
level of productivity—one animal per hectare—the costs of production 
were rarely met by the market value. But the subsidized credits and 
exploding land values generously compensated for this risible production 
performance. Latifundia covered the landscape, generating the worst 
structure of land distribution in all Brazil. While the new Jetifundistas, 
waving their fraudulent titles, sprawled their estates over holdings the size 
of kingdoms, violent disputes broke out berween people who had occu- 
pied and used forest sites for decades—or, in the case of Indians, millen- 
nia—and those ranchers and land grabbers whose fortunes were tied to 
clearing them. Impoverished migrants from southern Brazil, attracted by 
the dreams of the landed, found themselves embroiled in these conflicts as 
they too began to claim part of these estates through the only means avail- 
able to them: forest clearing. 


Desperate rubber barons, underpriced land, road development—it all 
added up to a speculator's dream. In the period from 1972 to 1976, land 
prices in the stare of Acre increased by 1000 to 2000 per cent, and more 
than a third of its territory, some five million hectares, changed hands, Of 
this, however, a mere 81 titles, totalling 7700 hectares, were formally 
regulated by the state land agency, INCRA. 


Meanwhile, back on the rubber trails, the barons’ despair lit the first 
glimmerings of freedom for the cappers. Bur just as the patron/debt peon 
system became enfeebled, and autonomous or free rubber tappers were 
able to farm and buy and sell at will, they found themselves pitted against 
ranchers and land speculators. By 1982 more than 100 per cent of the stare 
had been sold, with some sxsicipies boasting that 160 per cent or more of 
their land area had claim. Over 84 per cent of holdings in Acre are now 
classified as lacifundia. Forests inevitably began to fall, and tappers who 
had been working « particular area were evicted by stockmen. The 


methods varied from the classic burning-down of houses and crops to a 
more legalistic form in which individual tappers were invited to the 
patron’s rooms and convivially greeted by a lawyer, rancher and, of 
course, the patron himself, each with gun in hand, and encouraged to sign 
away any claim to the lands they had worked all their lives. 


These evictions and the accompanying terror were another critical factor 
in the formation of the rubber tappers union. The deforestation had to 
stop, not because tappers were concerned abour the greenhouse effect, or 
species loss, but because the cruel ecology of Amazonian development 
threatened their own extinction. Chico Mendes and other members of the 
union began to develop a technique known as empate or standoff—a 
combination of appeals, including class solidarity and intimidation, to 
persuade contract labourers to halt deforestation. In other cases, women 
and children would be sent unarmed to challenge the shotgun guards at 
clearing sites. Such events were mostly non-violent, but the tappers fre- 
quently had to face the weapons of gunslingers and even the military 
police. Their direct action has been crucial in slowing the impetus of 
deforestation, but they have also brought legal pressure to bear on land- 
owners and federal and local agencies. In particular, the union has tried 
to invoke the Brazilian forestry code, which prohibits the cutting of 
brazil-nut and rubber trees, and to pressure the forestry service to check 
whether the ranchers have clearing licences. Since deforestation proceeds 
with great rapidity, and virtually no one has permission to cut, the fores- 
try service has found itself under attack by rubber tappers and environ- 
mental lawyers for dereliction of duty. 


Extractive Reserves 


With land conflicts erupting throughout the region, it became clear to the 
rubber tappers that some form of long-term safeguard would also be 
necessary, securing the resource base through a land-use model with the 
same legal status as that of colonization plots or ranching lands. Taking 
the model of a rubber estate, which is divided into several clececaoss or 
family smallholdings, the rubber tappers union began to press fot the 
development of extractive reserves that would recognize the use rights of 
the local population. Once tenure was assured, the extractive reserves 
would also incorporate health and education facilities, small rubber- 
processing factories, and even some manufacturing. The profoundly radi- 
cal idea behind this campaign was that the holdings would not be privately 
owned but would rest upon collective ‘condominium rights’ or long-term 
leases from the stare—a form that would assure sustainable management 
and curb any tendency of tappers to participate in speculation. This 
emphasis on collective/esiae types of ownership was regarded as socialistic 
by many of the more right-wing elements in the national rural economy 
such as the União Democratica Rural (UDB), an organization of land- 
owners and ranchers which has been widely implicated in vigilante atroci- 
ties throughout Brazil. 


The first national meeting of the rubber tappers’ union, held in 198s, 
judged that extractive reserves were central to the political strategy, and 
indeed physical survival, of its members. A subsequent alliance between 
the union and environmental groups helped the astute campaign to 
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gather momentum, and acute political lobbying with the aid of an 
unusual non-governmental organization—the Institute for Amazon 
Studies (IEA), headed by Marie Alligretre—resulted in a major legislative 
advance. Alligretre, an anthropologist who had done her thesis on rubber 
tappers in Acre, became in effect the political liaison for the union, 
coordinating pressure within the Ministry of Agrarian Reform to incor- 
porate the reserves as a new model of spatial occupation, with status 
equal to that of the more traditional livestock and colonization strategies. 
Ia July 1987 the Minister of Agrarian Reform signed the legislation that 
permitted accentinnentos extractivistas to be established in lands expropriated 
under the agrarian reform. Two weeks later he was blown up in suspi- 
cious circumstances aboard a plane in the Carajas zone of eastern Ama- 
zonia. But massive change ın the dynamic of Amazonian development— 
change that would favour the poor and conserve the resource base—was 
now a real possibility rather than a dream. 


Environmentalists in Brazil and in the international community soon 
realized that the extractive reserves were among the most important strat- 
egies for forest conservation. While many of their constituents might have 
been horrified at the idea thar their organizations were supporting a 
radical union, they could clearly see the benefits for the habitat of over- 
wintering birds and large felines dear to the hearts of North American 
environmentalists. The concerted lobbying of groups such as the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, the World Wildlife Fund and the Wildlife Federa- 
tion began to bring Chico Mendes and his organization to international 
attention. Thus it was that in 1987 Chico was awarded a major United 
Nations prize and honoured as one of the Global 500 (an annual citation 
of the most significant crusaders for world environmental protection). 
This caused a certain consternation in Brazil, as virtually no journalists or 
‘official scientists’ had any idea who this rubber tapper was whom the rest 
of the world was adopting as the saviour of Brazil's tropical forests. 
Extractive reserves also caught the eye of multilateral development agen- 
cies, which began to press for this kind of land-use model in their Ama- 
ronian project negotiations. 


Perhaps at least as important, in that same year, was the development 
among rubber tappers and indigenous peoples of a Forest Peoples Alli- 
ance, which signed a pact for the defence of the forests and the land rights 
of forest people. In spite of the history of conflict between Indians and 
tappers, Jaime Araujo, a member of the governing board of the tappers’ 
council, pointed out that ‘we have the same way of life, and the same ene- 
mies: the rancher and the logger. The isolation in which we live as tappers 
and Indians intensifies the solidarity among men and reinforces the 
bonds of family, friendship and cordiality between people.’ 


The Gathering Storm 


In February 1988, after a workshop on environment, politics and devel- 
opment that included rubber tappers, Indians, national and international 
scientists, local government types, and members of political parties and 
non-government organizations, governor Flaviano Melo announced the 
creation of the first extractive reserve at São Luis de Remanso. A bitter 
batrle had taken place earlier in the week in the Agrarian Reform offices 
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among members of the Rubber Tappers Council, state agencies, non- 
government organizations, researchers and representatives of funding 
agencies over the exact sites where these reserves should be established. 
For the rubber tappers, it was urgent that the areas of intense conflict, 
such as Seringal Cachoeira, should receive protection, since these were 
under immediate threat of deforestation and the inhabitants were being 
systematically harassed. Given the murderous temperament of the cur- 
rent landowner, Darly Alves, bloodshed was likely to occur in the summer 


when the clearing season began. 


Cachoeira, near the rubber union office in Xapuri, was a well-organized 
area, more than a third of whose tappers had been evicted from other 
holdings, often more than once. They were not going to be driven out 
again. For their part, the government representatives were interested in 
the least conflictual course in which the political shrapnel would be thin- 
nest. Thus they advocated sites that could be easily expropriated, and 
were remote and not particularly organized. The compromise was Sao 
Luis de Remanso, about two hours from Rio Branco, already exprop- 
riated, close, and not particularly organized. 


With research for the first reserve well under way, it was clear that the 
summer of 1988 would be different from others. The torrential floods that 
had ravaged Acre and destroyed more than thirty per cent of its agricul- 
ture had given way to the unremitting tropical sun of the deforestation 
zones. The contracts for land clearing were signed, the gunslingers hired. 
From their ranch at Seringal Cachoeira, Sr. Darly and his son—them- 
sclves migrants from the state of Parana which, two decades earlier, had 
witnessed bloody conflicts for the coffee lands—prepared to claim 
Cachoeira for their own. At the same time, the rubber tappers claimed it 
as an extractive reserve. 


When Sr. Darly sent in the deforestation teams to begin work near Cacho- 
cira, they were met with an empats of several hundred men. Guarded by a 
private army, Darly’s men began to cut down the rubber forest. At this 
juncture four hundred tappers invaded the office of the Brazilian Forest 
Development Instimte (BDF) in Xapuri, asserting that Darly had no 
licence to cut or to burn, and demanding thar the IBDF halt a flagrant vio- 
lation of the letter and intent of the law. One evening in August, the tap- 
pers were attacked at the sit-in and two were wounded. The Federal 
police were called in to resolve the case, but with no effect. In the mean- 
time, what was to be the final act of the play was set in motion. As a 
national meeting 1n Curitiba considered how to train government work- 
ers and extension agents to work with forest peoples on the establishment 
of extractive reserves, it became clearer to the UDR, which had never 
recoiled from assassination, that Chico Mendes would have to die. The 
UN medals and international attention could not protect him. After all, he 
was interested not so much in trees as in justice. 


Who are Darly Alves and his son? Who were they in Parana, and how 
and why did they come to the Amazon? Long a refuge for lawless adven- 
turers, the Amazon does not readily lend itself to questions about a per- 
son’s provenance. The past is past. In this case, however, lawyers hired by 
the IEA discovered that Darly’s history, and fortune, had been made out 
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of violent land conflicts. More to the point, he had once been charged 
with murder and hed escaped from Parana to avoid serving his sentence. 
Darly was thus in violation not only of the forest laws but of homicide 
laws as well. When this became known, Chico accused the Federal Police 
of failing in their duty, since a judge in Parana had already issued a war- 
rant for Darly’s arrest and extradition papers had been prepared to bring 
him back from his new abode. Throughout the autumn Chico kept up the 
pressure, demanding to know why the Federal Police were ambling about 
in a daze while the forests were burning, bullets flying. Darly went into 
hiding on a remote part of his ranch, but he let it be known that he would 
surrender to the police only after he had killed Chico Mendes. 


The rains began and everyone hoped, as one does in the Amazon, that 
they would cool things down as they did the deforestation fires. It is bard 
to move, hard to see, wet and muddy. Under the cloak of the rainstorms 
that force one’s vision into narrower scope, and the hypnotic power of 
rain falling on roofs and plant leaves, Darly’s hired gun was able to move 
into the shelter of the overhang of Chico’s house, and on the darkest day 
of the year, the 22nd of December, to blast Chico’s heart out. 


Chico himself once said: ‘If my death would advance our struggle, it 
would be worth it to die. Bur history teaches otherwise. I want to live. A 
demonstration and a funeral will not save the Amazon.’ 
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Erich Fried 


Poetry and Politics: A Conversation 
with Stuart Hood 


Erich Fried was not only a distinguished and prolific post—bs said once in a charac- 
teristic phrase that be wrote poems the way rabbits bave babies—but a novelist, essayist 
and translator of Shakespeare, Dylan Thomas and Eliot. These achievements have 
been recognized throughout Europe but are only now beginning to be appreciated in Brit- 
ain. Fried was remarkable for the fact that as an emigré writer be contrived not to lose 
bis great command of his native language and not to be cut off from social and political 
developments in Germany and Austria, where be made noteworthy interventions on the 
Left and had a readership of a size few British poets could aspire to. His career as a 
poet went through varions stages, which included bold experiments with language, but 
at all times be was essentially a political poet for the simple reason that be was a person 
who thought and lived politically. Fried was born in Vienna in 1921 into a middle- 
class Jewish family. As remarkable a young boy as be was an adult—he was a child- 
prodigy actor—be was precociously aware of the political events of the twenties and 
thirties: Bloody Friday 1927, for instance, when the Viennese police shot down Socialist 
demonstrators, the street-fighting under the right-wing regime of Chancellor Dolfuss, 
and the Anschluss in 1938. It was with the events of 1927 that our conversation began. 
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I first became politically aware in 1927. It was the year of the Schattendorf 
murder trials in Vienna—trials of proto-Nazis who had killed an invalid 
and an apprentice on their way to take part in a Socialist demonstration. 
The judge, who was much more in sympathy with the murderers than 
with the victims, had acquitted them on two occasions and now the case 
was coming up in the Palace of Justice, the highest instance. For their 
pact, the workers in Vienna said: ‘If they acquit them again there will be 
trouble’, and they were acquitted again and next day there was a big 
demonstration and the police intervened. There were fights between 
police and demonstrators. Two or three policemen had their uniforms 
taken off them and were sent away in their underpants—it was summer. 
And then the fighting became serious. One policeman and 86 workers 
were killed and the Palace of Justice went up in smoke. This was called in 
Vienna baetiger Frettag—bloody Friday—and I happened to be in town 
with my mother. The streets were closed and we couldn’ get away, so I 
saw through the shop-window of acquaintances where we had taken 
refuge a number of stretchers with dead and wounded. One also heard 
some shooting and, I think, saw some smoke though we didn’t know whar 
was burning at the time. I was tremendously excited by all this and of 
course listened to the grown-ups speaking about the Nazis who had killed 
these people and so on. Then Karl Kraus made a poster and put it on the 
bil-boards addressed to the Viennese Chief, of Police, Herr Schober: ‘Id 
fordere Sts anf abzatretea’ —'I ask you to stand down’ or literally ‘I call you 
up (asf) to stand down («b)' and this ‘aaf’ and ‘ab’ impressed me very 
much, as it were, graphically; ld only shordy-before learnt to read. Arc 
Christmas when I had to recite a poem in the school-hall, which we shared 
with two other schools, I heard someone say ‘Dr Schober is among the 
guests’. So I stepped forward and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I can’t 
recite my Christmas poem because I have just heard that Dr Schober is 
among the guests. I was there on Bloody Friday and saw the stretchers 
with the dead and wounded and can’t recite the poem in front of him.’ So 
Schober jumped up and, followed by his entourage, left and banged the 
door. My teacher, who was a left-wing Social Democrat, embraced me but 
my father said: ‘I won't have this. The boy is swimming about in the wake 
of Communism!’ I didn’t know what that meant. We had the luxury edi- 

tion of Meyer’s Kexversatisntiexiken but only the first six volumes, which 
didn’t have Geschlechtrorgeme (sexual organs) far less Kemmanismas. So I had 
to wait till we went to an aunt of mine, who didn't have the luxury-edition 
but at least had all the volumes. There I looked up ‘Communism’ and 
then, thanks to the frequent references: socialism, Marx, Engels, socialist 
legislation etc. So I owed the basis of my political education to my father 
and Meyer's Koxsersationslnciken. 


During the elections before Dolfuss came to power there’ had been anti- 
Semitic propaganda—a baby with a very bent Jewish nose reading Marx and 
the Bible in its cradle and so on. I was thirteen in 1934. I was speaker for my 
form and the democratic institution of ‘the speaker’ was ruled out just like co- 
education. First Communists were prohibited and then the Social Democrats 
published a leaflet which said: “There is a rumour that we wish to attack 
democracy. The truth is thart the workers fight nobody, attack nobody, but 
when the old laws are broken and freedom is in danger then the workers will 
take up arms.’ I thought there would be fighting, and there was a few days 
later when Dolfuss shelied the Viennese workers’ settlements. 
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Dolfuss paved the way for the Nazis—also among the youngsters— 
because the official line was ‘Austria is the second German state; we must 
march separately but strike together.’ Then why not go straight for esx 
Reich, ein Fabrer? When the Nazis came my parents were arrested and I 
tried to form a group among my Jewish school-fellows to collect books 
from frightened Jewish friends who were burning their Marxist and anu- 
Nazi literature. We collected such books and brought them to workers’ 
flats and to municipal housing where there were Socialists and Commun- 
ists who would look after them for a couple of years. We also made mis- 
takes, like bringing Trotsky on the 1905 revolution to a Communist, who 
probably didn’t like it very much. I was firmly resolved to do something 
against the Nazis. What we did was extremely clumsy and childish. It 
came from a good feeling of not just sitting down. 


Many of my schoolfellows were Zionists and when the Nazis came I 
admired the right-wing Zionist group, the Thal, because the Hider Youth 
always wanted to attack them but they fought back cleverly. But I didn’t 
agree with them. I thought the attitude of the Zionists to the Arabs or to 
the Palestinians was absolutely hopeless. I was never attracted by that. 


My father was killed by the Nazis—not for political reasons but because 
my mother tried to ensure that money belonging to her boy-friend’s 
cousin was smuggled out of the country. She and my father were arrested 
and my father was kicked to death. 


In 1938 Fried left Austria as a teenager and came te Britain. In London be turned 
bis immense energies to helping others escape from Nazi rule, supporting himself by 
what employment be conld find. He worked at varisas times in a factory and in a 
dairy depot. It was inevitable that be should be drawn inte left-wing emigré politics 
and equally inevitable that he should find himself involved in the debates and ten- 
Party. It was at this time that be began te feel bis way as a writer, bis first volame 
— Deutschland: Gedichte—sppacring in 1944. This is bow be described bis 
political develepment in these war years. 


At first I didn’t do anything politically. I had generally left-wing sympa- 
thies. I cried to find out who was right—Stalinists or Trotskyists. I had 
read Stalin's Shert Histery of the Communist Party and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was faking history, so I tended to the Trotskyists. There was a 
Trotskyist circle in West End Lane, but I found that when there were 
more than two or three people together they used to split up. I thought 
this was stupid because the Communists did very effective work among 
the young refugees. I thought that obviously what they said about the 
Trotskyists was lies, but that this was a childhood disorder of many revo- 
lutionary movements, a terrible over-simplification, so if I joined them I 
could work against it. And I did try to work against it. 


I left the CP in 1943 when a boy whom I had recruited—my best friend— 
committed suicide because he had the same doubts thar I had, as I discov- 
ered from a poem in his pocket when I had to identify his corpse. I later 
found more traces in his writings. I never got over that really. A founding 
member of the Austrian Communist Party was chucked out ar this time. 
The Party was wrong without question. So I asked for an assessment of 
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my work and when that was very positive I said: ‘Right, now I am leaving, 
I’ve had enough.’ Then they announced that I must be treated in a very 
friendly way because I could be very useful as a poet but that I mustn’t be 
told secrets any more because I had gone mad. 


By 1944 I had distanced myself from the Communists. Naturally I was for 
Allied victory bur I was very much disturbed by the question of collective 
responsibility, because I thought that was a waiving of class differences. 
Holding the Germans collectively responsible meant putting Socialists, 
Communists and Nazis into one group and I was against that. Also collec- 
tive guilt tended to be treated at the time as a juridical fact and not a 
psychological symptom. I didn’t like thar either. At the very end of the 
war I was very disappointed by the atom-bombs. I thought they were war 
crimes. 


By the end of the war Fried had began te make bis mark as a pot and, like many 
people on the Left at that tims, bad is find bis political bearings in the post-war 
werid. This meant im his case, as be explained, deciding whether to settle in Ger- 
many, and what attitnds to take to Stalinist Commxnism, beth politically and 
aesthetically, 


Some poems of mine had been published in Moscow during the war by 
Jobannes F. Becher in International Literature. Then one of them travelled 
to a camp in Kazakhstan, to anti-fascists who had fallen into disgrace, 
and from there it went to Vorkuta, was translated into Russian and became a 
camp song. So I entered immediately after the war into direct contact 
with Communist writers but I disegreed with some of their theories— 
particularly with socialist realism and with their lies and half-truths. 
When I was offered a job as lecturer at the University in East Berlin I 
wasn't over-enthusiastic and I wanted to make it a condition that they 
publish my new book first. They said ‘No’—because it was a step back- 
ward in my literary development. It was a volume of poems with half- 
rhymes and word-plays. So I turned their offer down even though I was 
working in a factory at the time. I didn’t really do much political work. I 
was involved in packing food and doing propaganda for sending food to 
Germany. Later I didn’t want to do anything against my old comrades 
and yet I didn’t want to work with them. Occasionally I published some- 
thing in their paper in Austria which wasn’t damaging for questions of 
the day. 


I was very disapopinted with Stalinism and didn’t believe ac that moment 
that there was any political activity I could do. I got roused when so-called 
Titoists were persecuted—amongst them some friends of mind, one of 
whom, Otto Sling, was later hanged in Czechoslovakia. Then I decided I 
had to attack Stalinism but more on a Titoist line. I wasn’t in favour of 
Western capitalism although I thought, wrongly, that it was less harmful 
than Stalinism. This changed gradually in later years, particularly when 
Khrushchev made his secret speech and the CP was banned in West Ger- 
many. The West German army was recreated, for which Nazi officers 
were taken over with their ranks increased by one grade. I found that 
hateful. I started writing against such things. 


In the grim conditions of the post-war years in Germany writers and posts bad to 
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fool their way in a language which had altered radically and a society which was 
struggling to reshape itself under foreign occupation. The mast influential and pres- 
tigrons literary circle was the Grappe 47, to which practically all recognized writers 
like Grass and Boll belonged. Fried bad some difficulty in being accepted oxcause of 
bis politics, as be explained. 


They wanted to show each other their writings and to review them. Their 
aim was to prevent a repetition of Hitler—not a very ambitious pro- 
gramme, not a very intelligent one, in a way. It was social-democratic, by 
and large. Günter Grass was a member, a convinced social-democrat, and 
he was very good at teaching the Germans that it’s not below the dignity 
of a writer to work for his political convictions. On the other hand, his 
political conviction was that any criticism of the SPD from the Left was 
most dangerous and had to be fought as hard as possible. So very soon 
our friendship was over—I was more of the opinion of Reinhardt Lettau, 
later prominent in the student movement, who was also of the left wing. 
The group had become very prestigious: publishers came to the meetings 
and if your reading happened to go well, then several would surround you 
and want to publish your work and have it read on the radio stations. On 
my first evening I made a good impression and increased my chances of 
publication. 


The philaspher Ernst Bloch, author of Das Prinzip Hoffnung, whe is enly wow 
becoming better known in Britain, was a figure to whem Fried was drawn as a 
man of the Left whe resisted the categories of Communist ortbodexy in considering 
questions of politics and philosephy. At this time—in the 1950:—Pried bad found 
ax unlikely position as a commentator broadcasting to East Germany fer the BBC 
German Service, He only left it in 1968, when be foumd that bis freedom as a cem- 
wentater—the kind of freedom which can sometimes be found and expleited even in 
the mast menolethic of ergaxtrations—was being restricted. 


After the Berlin Wall was built Ernst Bloch came over and didn’t go back. 
He also came to England where be immediately rang me up and invited 
me to see him. I was working for the BBC German Service at the time. I 
was very pleased when Bloch told me that he had studied my broadcasts 
together with his studente—I never knew whether or not I was a collabor- 
ator, for I had to make some compromises with the BBC. But Bloch was 
reassuring; he said I was not a collaboraror—and that was very good. The 
BBC was comparatively generous—for example, I could publish my book 
of poems Und Vistuam wud and that would have been impossible in a West 
German station. 


To me Bloch was somebody who had been very close to the Communists 
—a heretic, as Deutscher put it, but not a renegade—and I was trying 
very hard to be a heretic but not by any means a renegade. This was some- 
times tricky. My job at the BBC at the time was to write programmes for 
Eastern Europe. On the one hand, this was a wonderful opportunity to 
tell people things I really had on my mind—like things about Havemann, 
the East German scientist—and later I was able to give long talks on the 
writings of Che Guevara, which were unobtainable in East Germany, and 
put them out in weekly instalments so that people in Bast Germany record 
them on tape. But there are certain limits—there are forms of censor- 
ship. One noticed more and more that bourgeois democracy was not a real 
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democracy. I wrote a poem at the time where I asked if ‘a democracy 
N where one cannot ask if it is a real democracy is really a democracy.’ I 
found I could talk about nasty things that happened in the West only 
when I also said nasty things about the East. I someumes found ingenious 
ways out of ic. For example, I would include for the sake of balance things 
about East Germany and Russia even if I didn’t think there was anything 
particularly bad happening. These were then passed for policy, but if the 
broadcast was too long—as was often the case—I had to cut it at the last 
minute at my own discretion. 


I was most interested in Bloch’s book Erbschaft disser Zest (The Legacy of this 
Time), which is shorter than Das Primxip Hoffmæng. What I learned from him 
was, first, thar though social and political events, our social background, 
shape our thinking, as Marx says, they don’t always shape it immediately 
but sometimes with a great time-lag; and secondly, that they don’t always 
shape it in a straightforward way bur often follow a crooked thinking- 
process. As Adorno says, ‘normal consciousness is usually false conscious- 
ness —parucularly in the case of intellectuals, on whom so many different 
things impinge and who are torn between their fear of being declassed 
and the possibility of having less directly alienated jobs than many factory 
workers, who must produce for the enemy to live at all. I do not think 
Bloch is a great original philosopher.-I think that he pointed out some 
things in the history of Socialism beautifully, that he drew on a wide field 
of knowledge, although psychological knowledge was not his forte. The 
idea of a many-layered dialectical materialism was most valuable to me, 
because Marx himself—as a son of the Enlightenment—had clearly over- 
rated the directness of human rational reaction to circumstances. He 
therefore thought that in a crisis people will always very quickly rally 
round their interests. In actual fact it is not so. In a crisis, people tend to 
fall into panic-thinking and they regress and seek a strong man, a father- 
image or something to hold on to against their fear. Anything that would 
help to explain these discrepancies in less clumsy ways than Stalinism did 
was therefore a great help. 


Bloch thought it was necessary to form utopias in order to go forward at 
all. I would not say today that it is the only possible way in which you can 
make progress. But it is certainly, historically speaking, one way in which 
humanity has operated and in which—ar a time of comparative hopeless- 
ness when one is an anti-fascist rather than a pro-communist—one can 
always find hope by fighting against injustice, if one doesn’t really know 
where justice leads. Evidently there was something wrong with the organ- 
ization of communism as I knew it. I tended to think that the answer lay 
with Rosa Luxemburg’s criticisms. Bloch would not let himself be nailed 
down on this point. At various times in his life he tried to make a Barg- 
Jrieden—a temporary truce—with Stalinism. He did this, for example, in 
his book Fredem and Order, where he made play with that very dangerous 
Hegelian maxim: Freedom is the recognition of necessity. 


Someons who bad mere to give Fried than Bloch was Herbert Marcuse, whose liber- 
tarian views and critique of consumerism bad an immense influence on young 
Germans active in the political groupings that eventually came together to form the 
APO—+the Extra-Parliamentary Oppesitron—and to be the moter-force bobind the 

events of 1968 in Germany. Frisd explained Marcuse’s importance in these terms. 
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Marcuse was a great influence on German students on the Left. I first met 
him at the Dialectics of Liberation Conference in London in 1967. Mar- 
cuse was one of the first people I knew of who tried to demonstratre— 
particularly in his Eres and Civilizatiern—how Marxism and psychoanalysis 
interlink, that psychoanalysis needs Marxism and not Marxism psycho- 
analysis. (Before him there had been one grand simplificatesr, Wilbelm 
Reich, who then went off the rails, and before that Otto Gross, who died 
in 1920.) He also analysed and criticized Soviet Marxism as a reflection of 
the reality of the Soviet Union, and showed how it deviated from the 
intentions of original Marxism. He also underlined the deceptive namre 
of bourgeois democracy. He thought that the workers had been as it were 
glechpeschalte (assimilated) by bourgeois society in late capitalism owing 
to the long boom period and he also thought—based on the American 
experience—that it is not so much up to the workers nowadays to uphold 
the banner of revolution in the metropolis but to the Remdgrappen—the 
fringe groups—and the students. This observation also held good for Ger- 
many, where the working class had been utterly demoralized by Hider, its 
tradition had been largely destroyed, and new trade unions had been 
formed on an American rather than a German model—not without the 
influence of the CIA. Marxism had, after all, a Eurocentric attitude to the 
lumpenproletariat like the blacks of the Southern states of the USA, and 
the same holds good for Central and Latin America. Bur the lumpenprole- 
tariat in these countries is infinitely better than what Marx had seen in his 
life-time in Europe—although, of course, be couldn’t know thar at the 
time. But I think the Remdgrappen theory of Marcuse was a theory of des- 
pair. He wanted something to move. I remember that in 1968, when it 
started to look as if the French workers were with the students, Marcuse 
said with great enthusiasm: ‘That proves thar all my theories are wrong.’ 
He would have loved to have his theories proved wrong. He was not more 
in love with his theories than with the revolution. 


Fried bad never coased to be intensely interested in politics but bad net been pelitic- 
ally active in the comventeenal sense of the term until the student movement began in 
Germany. Although be belonged to an elder generation, be won the respect and trust 
of the student activists, being particularly clese to that remarkable figure, Rudi 
Datschhe. This is bis acconnt of the period which included ibe demonstrations in 
Berlin against the Shah of Iran, in which a student was shet by the police, and the 
great Vietnam demonstration. Fried was prominent in these events, as be was in the 
lively student forums at the Free University of Berlin. 


The leading Social Democrat at that time was Willy Brandt, whom I 
liked, and whom I had met also at the Gruppe. I thought thar it would be 
absolutely necessary for the Social Democrats to rule Germany—not the 
Adenauer people. What happened instead was the SPD—CDU Great Coali- 
tion, and that wasn’t the best possible development for German Social 
Democracy. Left-wing students then founded the APO, which was centred 
in Berlin but existed in almost every university. I got involved gradually 
because friends of mine and my publisher, Klaus Wagenbach, took part 
in various protests against German rearmament and so on. And I signed 
these protests as well. Then people came from Germany to visit me in 
London, and some of them I liked very much. My things began to be pub- 
lished in left-wing enthologies. I was also in touch with other left-wing 
writers like Andersch, who published a periodical Tege umd Zeichen, in 
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which I also published. Finally there was the German Socialist Students 
League, which was part of the Social Democratic student organization: 
the SDS. 


Things were comparatively peaceful until 1967 when the Six Day War 
broke out. Che Guevara was shot, as was Benno Ohnesorg, a student, at 
the time of the visit to Berlin of the Shah of Iran on 2 June 1967. Then 
there were violent reactions against his death. I wrote strong poems 
attacking the Vietnam war and was myself denounced on the grounds that 
one can’t write such poems any more, nowadays—pseudo-aesthetics. The 
death of Benno Ohnesorg and the freeing of the policeman who shot him 
tended to radicalize me very much. It was clear that the people who were 
most active in organizing the opposition were the libertarian socialists. 
Leading figures were Rudi Dutschke and Krahl, the favourite student of 
Adorno in Hamburg. The Vietnam demonstration early in 1968 was a 
profound experience because it showed how the police would not permit 
a perfectly legal demo and how the very fact that prominent people from 
many countries came to it forced them to give way. 


The obvieus question is: What went wrong? How did this impressive political move 
ment peter out leaving a legacy of sterile terrorism? Fried was clear about the 
reasons for the failure of the tudent movement and why, although he knew and 
respected people like Ulrike Meinboff as buman beings, be could not condens 


terrorism. 


Unfortunately Marcuse’s theories were not proved wrong—as he would 
have wished. The students did not make sufficient contact with the work- 
ing class. Since the revolution was not on the order of the day, Dutschke 
thought that one had to try by whatever means to keep possibilities open 
1n society; capitalism could not go on, or should not be allowed to go on, 
for it was ecologically and morally and in every way impossible. Marx 
thought that the colonies would be lifted to the level of the industrialized 
countries. But we know now that unless a former colonial country has 
special capital resources, like oil, the poor countries become poorer and 
the rich richer, because not enough accumulation takes place. Rudi 
thought that in the absence of a revolutionary situation, trying to make 
reforms was not in itself criminal, but that it was bed when reformism 
became convinced of itself and tried to ward off other solutions. Mean- 
while the fringe-groups theory had led some people to think that one 
could imitate the example of the South American Tupamaros in Europe. 
That was the beginning of the Baader—-Meinhoff Group. 


I had written against imitations of the Tupamaros in something I offered 
to a German publisher, but there were adherents of the Rendgrapper there 
who sabotaged it—it always vanished. I eventually published it in Swit- 
zerland so that it should be there on the record. The Baader—Meinhoff 
Group was very much an attempt to base itself on the Tupamaros and 
the ‘foco’ theory, which didn’t even work with the Tupamaros in the 
long run, let alone in Europe. And the Tupamaros had the passive 
sympathy of the population—which was not the case with the Baader- 
Meinhoff Group. 


The Red Army Fraction wanted to have the freedom which it was denied 
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by the Communist Party. But it didn’t allow. its members more freedom, 
as one can even see in their far from fraternal dealings with the rival 
faction, the 2nd of June. 


The Red Army Fraction came into being after Rudi was out of the picture 
—the victim of an assassination attempt—and after the students’ revolt 
had reached its maximum strength. Because the students couldn't make 
their own alliance with the working class or with the broad group of Ger- 
man intellectuals, they tended to retreat like any movement without a 
realistic strategy or tactics. People felt weak and therefore wanted to hold 
on to something stronger. One group, the DKP Treditionalisten, held on to 
Moscow again, particularly after Czechoslovakia was invaded. On the 
other hand, Ulrike Meinhoff, who had for years been an illegal member of 
the DKP, had grown more and more disillusioned and the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia more or less put the final nail into the coffin of ber DKP 
allegiance. But already before that, for example at the Vietnam demon- 
stration in 1966, she successfully countered the CP and East German line 
by getting Peter Weiss—whom they wanted desperately to keep away 
from what they regarded as an adventure—to come from Hast Berlin. 
And she had done many other things. For example, she analysed the 
Bartsch child-murders, tracing them back to his education and the com- 
plexes ic had produced. This showed a great advance on DKP thinking, 
which still claamed that Hitler Fascism had been essentially the dictator- 
ship of the most reactionary groups of capital After all, there had also 
been the Fascist mass movement and the reification and alienation of the 
Nazi party itself, otherwise the war would have ended two years earlier 
when German heavy industry saw there was nothing more in it for them. 
Nevertheless, Ulrike Meinhoff didn’t have the knowledge that Rudi had, 
and as long as he was there she constantly sought his advice in all her 
political developments. That is why he said, when he was in England, thar 
had he known she was going to go in for all this armed struggle he could 
have brought her out of that madness in an afternoon. He was not very 
grandiloquent and wouldn’t have said such a thing lightly. Anyway the 
very undignified scramble for father figures—whether Mao or the Soviet 
Union—didn’t attract the entire Left. Ulrike wanted something else. One 
must see too that at the time Germany was supplying America with 
chemicals for the Vietnam War—what they call today the Seveso poison. 
(Agent Orange was not radically different from the so-called defoliants, 
which also crippled lots of children, and did untold damage to the coun- 
try.) Germany was also providing sophisticated electronic war-material. 
And to sabotage such transports would have been a sound idea, in fact. 
One had to form a special illegal gang for such a thing, which would 
know how to pinch cars, break into premises and blow up something if 
necessary. But to call that ‘armed struggle’, to believe according to the foro 
theory that if one fights against it more and more people will see the bar- 
barity of the government and therefore support the revolution was a ridicu- 
lous miscalculation. And that was their downfall. Primitive activism in a 
moment of despair is very attractive—and one can’t say that the Baader- 
Meinhoff Group didn’t do anything useful. Thus they destroyed a computer 
in Heidelberg which—according to US Army sources—caused three 
flights by B-52 bombers against the Vietnamese not to take place. 


What then, | asked Fried, was the positive legacy of the sixties in Germany and of 
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the involvement in political actin and debate of a generation of students who today 
mast be middle-aged members of German society? 


Unfortunately the student movement did not successfully reach out to the 
mass of the German working class. Detractors said it was a complete fail- 
ure. But a hell of a lot of teachers all over Germany—in what used to be 
a nationalist, right-wing profession—are products of '68, of the '68 
generation. The universities, roo, used to be a reserve of the Right 
throughout the Weimar period but began moving to the Left in the Aden- 
auer period and to some extent remain there today. Educational prin- 
ciples, demands for permissiveness and so on have emerged which would 
not have done so without the students. Even the reactionary forces have 
found that they have had to give up some of their sexually repressive atti- 
tudes, which were one of the bases for the production of an authoritarian 
morality. These are profound after-effects of the student movement, and 
Germany would look entirely different today if it had never existed. 


Today the student movement 1s powerless as far as revolutionizing Ger- 
man society goes. However, our aim must still be to overthrow capitalism 
or to overcome it at the very least, because as long as there is production 
for the maximuzation of profit all the splendid achievements are only tem- 
porary—like the democratizaton of German Universities, which has been 
taken back step by step in recent years. Now, the possibility of taking 
over power at some future date has been increased by the reproduction in 
Germany of a militant left-wing tradition. After the war the Frankfurt 
School created a left-wing tradition for the first time and made Marxism 
respectable, stupid as this sounds, for, of course, ‘respectable Marxism’ 
usually isn’t Marxism—nor was it. Adorno’s Marxism was a very uncom- 
bative Marxism. The student movement were the first people who not 
only wanted—like the CP—a future Communism but who also said: ‘In 
order to fight alienation, we must in our life-conditions prefigure the con- 
ditions of life in the future and prepare, if you like, islands—not idyllic 
islands, but what we might call Reckxugipebiets, areas to fall back on, areas 
of life where the circumstances are not those of capitalist competition.’ 
The Wobagemesnschafien, or communes, made many ultra-left mistakes, 
such as the idea that their first step should be to take the door out of the , 
lavatory so that people shouldn't experience shame, which is idsotic. But 
a new life-form was created on the whole: doors aren't taken out of 
lavatories any more, but you find the new attitudes in the housing 
cooperatives and cooperative enterprises and workshops for the 
unemployed, which are self-initiative ventures of varying success. All this 
wouldn’t have happened without the left-wing tradition, and that 
tradition didn’t exist before the Frankfurt School. 


What did be think then of mere recent political developments in West Germany—of 
the riss of the Green movement and the part played in it by a figure like the East 
German refuges, Radlof Babro? What sympathy did he have for Babro's polstical 
analysts and bow far did it chems with bis ewn? 


I had become increasingly vexed with the substitutionist ideology of the 
Communists. Rosa Luxemburg had already forecast the terrible conse- 
quences of democratic centralism. So I did not know what to make of 
things. One attempt was Bahro’s Dis Alternative, which tried to criticize 
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so-called ‘actually existing socialism’ by classically Marxist methods. He 
came to the opinion that it didn’t deserve to be called ‘socialism’ but was 
a transitional society, which contained the grains, the elements, for a tran- 
sition to real socialism. To me it seemed that his analysis was qualitatively 
convincing and quantitatively wrong in that it overrated these qualities. 


Soon after he came to West Germany Bahro became a member of the 
Greens, which Dutschke also joined at the end of his life. The necessity of 
this ecological movement had already been forecast by Marcuse. Taking 
to task that very crude 19th-century Marxist, Dietrgen, who said that once 
we have socialist means of production then we have the whole of nature as 
our field for exploitation, Marcuse said that that would mean exploiting 
nature to the point that it would be ruined. To him socialism, the use of 
the means of production for social necessity, was the precondition for a 
new harmony with nature—because obviously production for the maxi- 
mization of profit is not a basis for thar. I found this very convincing. I 
also formed the opinion that the anarchists (particularly Bakunin, who 
was a much more primitive thinker than Marx) had one positive thing 
which only Rosa Luxemburg had after them—an unbroken attitude to the 
necessity of freedom. The others, by saying that we couldn’t afford it, thar 
we had to be like a disciplined fighting army, took it upon themselves to 
undergo the same procedures as those of a trained army. And once you 
sacrifice the tradition of freedom, even for the best of purposes, it takes a 
hell of a long time till you get it back. Without the student movement 
there would have been no Green movement in Germany, or else it would 
be a Bist xad Boden, ‘blood and soil’ movement—as right-wing fantasy. 
Originally there were struggles within the Green movement between a 
Right and a Left. The Left won. The struggles today are between the abso- 
lutists, the ‘fundamentalists’, and the ‘realists’. To a certain extent they 
need each other. The Fundis need to keep the Realos from becoming a 
completely opportunist ginger-group of the Social Democrats, while the 
Fundis by themselves would be a nonsense and end up as preachers 
devoid of politics. I think the Greens are tremendously important, 
because if there is a situation in Germany—and I hope there will be— 
when the Social Democrats get stronger, then it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to have the Greens to make the Social Democrats do things, not stew 
in their own juice. That means encouraging all those people in the SPD 
who really want to do something about ecology, who really want to do 
something about getting rid of nuclear weapons. And it means encourag- 
ing all chose within the SPD who are trying to fight against bureaucracy. 


Both Marcuse and Rudi Dutschke had the idea of a synthesis between 
Marxism and anarchism. German Social Democracy has gone far too far 
away from Marxism—much further even than the Austrian Social Demo- 
crats. But there are rather more Marxist elements among the Greens than 
even among the left-wing Social Democrats. I think that, in a very rough 
and ready preliminary form, certain tenets of Marxism and anarchism 
could be united in a Red—Green coalition. Thar is why the German bour- 
geoisie is absolutely scared stiff of a Red—Green coalition. They’d much 
rather have a Social Democratic government. And when the bourgeoisie 
is really scared about something that’s always a useful sign, because by 
and large they are much more informed and much more consequential 
class-fighters than the vast majority, unfortunately, of the working class. 
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Fried was remarkable for the fact that although be settled in London and had Brit- 
1h citizenship, be made important rterventions in German politics through bis 
poetry—whtch was banned from schools im Bavaria and should, according to ome 
Christian Democrat politician, be barned—as well as by engaging in public debate 
on German television and radio and in other forums. How successful did be think 
be bad been? 


I have not intervened in Germany in a very focused way, but I have 
always tried to point the way to a socialist revolution—a possibility 
ruined by the situation, by the weakness of the German revolutionary 
forces, and the aberrations of such forces as used to be revolutionary. I 
could mainly fight against each injustice as it came up, whether it was the 
Berafsverbet in Germany, or the Vietnam war, or the Zionist behaviour 
against the Palestinians, or the Contras in Nicaragua, or the attack on the 
student movement or the murder of the Baader—Meinhoff people—with 
whom I did not agree—in jail, My interventions were sometimes very 
successful, but on the whole they were what Brecht called a series of ‘glori- 
fied retreats’ and that’s not good enough. Now for the first time I see the 
chance for a direct advance, above all ın Eastern Europe, an attempt to 
make a genuine article out of the distorted article—Socialism. If that can 
be achieved, if Gorbachev can be helped to achieve ic—and there is no 
doubt he can be helped from the West and not just by spineless fellow- 
travelling, as in Stalin’s day—then I want to do thar. 
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Eric Hobsbawm 


Farewell to the Classic Labour 
Movement? 


A hundred and twenty-five years after Lassalle, and a hundred years after 
the founding of the Second International, the socialist and labour parties 
are at a loss as to where they are going. Wherever socialists meet they ask 
one another gloomily about the future of our movements. I think it is per- 
fectly justified to ask such questions, but—and this should be emphasized 
—they are not confined to the socialist parties. All the other parties are in 
the same position. 


Who really knows what the future will bring? Who even thinks they 
know, apart from the Muslim, Christian, Jewish and other irrationalist 
fanatics whose numbers are again on the increase precisely because blind 
faith alone appears to be reliable in a world in which all have lost their 
way. Do they know their future in the United States, where they are 
haunted by the ghost of economic and political decline? Do they know in 
Rome, where, despite every effort, the Catholic Church is falling apart? 
Do they know in Jerusalem, where the dream of the national liberation of 
Judaism is collapsing under the batons of Israeli soldiers? That they do 
not know in Moscow, and do not even profess to know, is obvious. But 
what is happening in the Gorbachev era, developments which had been 
declared a priori impossible by generations of cold warriors on the basis 
of theories of totalitarianism, proves that even the intellectuals and ideo- 
logues of the cold war have come to the end of their cul-de-sac. And the 
economists—the theologians of our time, disguised as technical expero— 
do they know? Evidently they do not. How little talk there is about mone- 
tarism these days, considering that even at the beginning of the eighties it 
still dominated the thinking of Conservative governments. When was the 
last time even Mrs Thatcher mentioned the names Friedman or Hayek, 
although it was just ten years ago that they were parading their new Nobel 
prizes? Do businessmen know? Who really believes that? Certainly we in 
the socialist movement are only scratching our heads as we face the 
future, for we appear to be entering a land for which our guidebooks ill 
equip us. Bur the others no longer have relevant guidebooks either. 


Thar, of course, is not surprising, even without taking into account the 
fact that movements born in the last century bring a great deal with them 
from their period of origin which can only be transposed very indirectly 
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from the era of Krupp’s howitzer to the modern age of laser technology. 
However, the main point is this: in the thirty years following the Second 
World War the world was transformed globally, fundamentally, radically, 
and with such unprecedented speed that all previous analyses, even when 
they remained quite correct in principle, simply had to be modified and 
brought up to date in practice. There is no need to demonstrate this in 
detail. To put it in a single sentence, one might say that, taking the world 
as a whole, the Middle Ages ended between 1950 and 1970. And I would 
go further and assert that as far as Europe is concerned, those twenty 
years saw the end of the modern era too. Let us only consider what hap- 
pened to the peasantry in those two decedes, not only in central and 
western Europe but also in large parts of the Third World. This unique 
acceleration of historical development alone would have demanded a 
fundamental revision of previous interpretations. In my opinion this will 
present the main problem for historians of the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. 


“Thirty Golden Years’ 


However, for a generation after 1950, it was possible, or at least tempting, 
to try to conceive this macro-historical revolution in a linear fashion, or to 
over-simplify ic by, for example, describing it as ‘economic-rechnological 
growth’ or something along those lines. But this epoch of global boom— 
not only in capitalist economies, but also, in a very different setting, in 
socialist economies—these ‘thirty golden years’, as a French commentator 
has described them, led to a world-wide, long-term economic crisis, which 
has already lasted at least fifteen years. I do not think we can expect a new 
long-term era of ‘economic Scurm und Drang’, as Parvus once called it, 
before the 1990s. I know of no more optimistic forecast that we could 
really take seriously. 


But it is in this time of crisis (which strangely enough began exactly a hun- 
dred years after the onset of the analogous ‘great depression’ of the Bis- 
marck era) that the internal and external contradictions of the post- 
war period have moved to the front of the world stage. What has become 
clear is how frail or untenable old analyses or political remedies are, and 
how hard it is to replace them with new ones. For example, the de- 
industrialization of the old industrial economies has clearly emerged for 
the first ume as a possible future for our countries. I mean sof a shift away 
from the old industries to technically superior ones, or the transfer of 
industry from the Ruhr to the Neckar, but the movement of industry 
away from the West altogether. For the so-called ‘new industrial nations’ 
of the Third World are a phenomenon of the current era of crisis. May I 
merely remind you that at the beginning of the seventies South Korea was 
still classed as a ‘developing country’, and her industry was described as 
follows: ‘foodstuffs, textiles, plywood, rubber and steel works under con- 
struction’. The real crisis of the left today is not that we do not under- 
stand the new world situation as well as the others, but that we do not seem to 
have much to say on the matter. Capitalism does not need to say much, as long 
as a sudden collapse of the type which occurred in 1931 is avoided—and, 
after all, that much has been learned from the thirties. Capitalism can 
retreat to the logic of the market, for as a millionaire in New York 
explained to me a few days after the stock exchange crash: ‘Sooner or later 
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the market finds an appropriate level again, so long as we avoid revolu- 
tion in the meantime.’ We, however, are expected to say much more. 


The crisis of the old ideas, and the need for new thinking, were imposed 
on socialists by reality itself and its effect on political praxis. The world 
has changed and we must change with it. I would almost go so far as to 
say: we more than anyone else. For as parties and as movements we are 
very much trapped in history. We became mass movements, very sud- 
denly, a hundred years ago. In 1880 there was no socialist or other 
workers’ party with mass support, with the partial exception of Germany. 
Twenty-five years later Sombart considered the worldwide rise of such 
mass parties so natural that he tried to explain why the United Scares, 
which had no socialism, was an exception. 


I should like to make five points about those new movements, which 
have by now grown to be very old movements. First, they were formed 
on the basis of a proletarian class consciousness among manual and wage 
workers, in spite of the striking heterogeneity—the inner and outer frag- 
mentation—of the workers. One cannot even say that those workers who 
joined the new parties formed a particularly homogeneous group. Never- 
theless, it is clear thac for workers at that time, what they had in common 
far outweighed any differences, with the exception sometimes, but not 
always, of religious or national differences. Without this consciousness, 
mass parties whose only programme in practice was their name could 
never have emerged. Their appeal—‘You are workers. You are a class. As 
such you must join the workers’ party’—could not have been heard. 
What we find today is not that there is no longer any working class, but 
that class consciousness no longer has this power to unite. 


Second, despite the fact thar both their theory and practice were tailored 
specifically to the proletariat, these parties were not purely workers’ par- 
ties. This is probably not so apparent in the highly proletarian SPD but it 
can be seen clearly in Scandinavia. Given the level of development of the 
Finnish economy at the time, only an insignificant proportion of the 47 
per cent of Finns who voted for Social Democracy in the free elections of 
1916 could have been proletarian. Like other Social Democratic parties, 
the Finnish party was a people’s party built around a proletarian core. Of 
course, no one disputes that, normally speaking, Social Democratic par- 
ties hardly expected to win over more than a minority of voters from 
other social classes. 


Third, the mass organization of the class-conscious proletariat appeared 
to be bound, organically or logically, to the specific ideology of socialism, 
and typically a Marxian brand of socialism. Parties organized along class 
lines but without socialist ideas could be seen either as transitional forms 
on the road to the socialist labour party or as unimportant peripheral 
phenomena. 


Fourth, the sudden rise of the socialist mass parties reinforced the precon- 
ceived view of Marxists that only the industrial proletariat, organized and 
conscious of itself as a class, could act as the bearer of the future state. 
For, unlike in Marx’s own lifetime, the proletariat appeared everywhere 
to be on the way to forming the majority of the population. The labour- 
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intensive growth of the economy typical of the time reinforced the confi- 
dence in democracy, whose standard-bearers the socialists became every- 
where. The question who was to bring about socialism seemed to answer 
itself. 


Fifth, these movements originally formed purely oppositional forces 
which only moved into the area of potential or actual government after 
the First World War—as founders of revolutionary new systems in the 
case of the Communists, or, in the case of the Social Democrats, as state- 
sustaining pillars of a reformist capitalism. For the socialist labour move- 
ments both alternatives signified a fundamental change from their pre- 
vious role. 


The Breaking of the Cord 


It is now clear thar all these characteristics were historically determined, 
especially their convergence in the international phenomenon of the 
socialist labour movement. I would go even further. All socialist and 
Communist parties of significance, without exception, emerged before 
the Second World War and, apart from a very few exceptions—China, 
Vietnam, or West Bengal, for example—had done so even before the 
First World War. Since the Second World War, in the dozens of new 
states in an economically transformed world, no movements comparable 
to the socialist mass parties have emerged. Even where new proletarian 
mass movements have appeared and are structurally comparable to those 
of the early twentieth century, in practice, politically and ideologically, 
they turn out to be quite different, as in Brazil and Poland. The umbilical 
cord once connecting the labour movement and social revolution with the 
ideology of socialism has been cut. The greatest social revolution in the 
current world crisis is the Iranian revolution. It is easier to explain why 
the European labour parties originally emerged before 1917—and also, 
incidentally, their spread to the Third World, which, thanks to the Octo- 
ber revolution and the Communist movement, took place principally 
between the two world wars—than it 1s to explain the non-emergence of 
such parties and hegemonies since. One can even observe a decline in 
some existing parties, which at one time were far from uninfluential, for 
instance in the Middle East. I mention this set of problems here only 
because as a historian I have long been puzzled by such questions as why 
a mass labour movement in Argenuna, for example, first became possible 
not on a socialist but on a Peronist basis. This case simply underlines the 
fact that our movements, the classic socialist or Communist labour 
parties, were born in a specific epoch which has now passed. 


This patently does not mean that these movements have now ceased to be 
viable within their original heartlands. Quite the reverse. Such parties are 
still what they were in the past, workers’ parties, but not exclusively so. In 
the non-socialist part of Europe they form either the governing or the 
chief opposition parties in sll stares except—if I am not mistaken—for 
Ireland and Turkey. In socialist Europe they are the parties which consti- 
tute the system, but this is not comparable. In the course of the past cen- 
tury the socialist labour parues have shown a significant capability for 
revival and adaptation, though probably more in their Social Democratic 
than in their Communist form. Again and again they have risen from the 
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ashes of their ruined or destroyed predecessors to become politically 
important centres of power, like the SPD in Germany after fasciam or, in 
the last decade or so, the PSOR in Spain or the French Socialist Party 
under Mitterrand. The question ‘farewell to the classic labour move- 
ment?’ does not mean ‘is there a future for the SPD or the Labour Party?’, 
but rather ‘what kind of furure do they have?’ However, we must not 
forget that we can no longer simply rely on historical continuity. Other 
movements are not obliged to meet the same fate as the PCF, which 
recently seemed to be disappearing ss an effective mass perty: even the 
gods are powerless in the face of political stupidity. But this case does 
prove how conditional the loyalty of members is these days. 
Of the five original characteristics of the movement outlined above, only 
two still apply fully: the classical party is still a party of the people, and it 
is still a potential governing party. The old assumption thar the transition 
to socialism would ensue from the development of the industrial proletar- 
iat is no longer tenable. The connection between party, socialist ideology 
and a vision of the future still seems to be alive, thank goodness, despite 
the fact that from the 1950s onwards all party leaders, even those of some 
western Communist parties, have waved socialism goodbye, and, if they 
continue to speak of it at all, have tried to make it appear that socialism 
simply means having a bit more sympathy than the others. Nevertheless, 
if there is still a place in Western politics for socialists today, then it is 
within the old mass parties, despite the agreement among leftwing sects 
that these parties now do nothing more than shore up the system. More- 
over, in contrast to the United States, where almost all American social- 
ists have no choice but to work within the Democratic Party, in Europe 
the classic parties remain true, at least theoretically, to the idea of a better 
and transformed society. This, however, reflects the fortunate strength of 
our historical tradition rather than the necessary connection between the 
existing parties of this tradition, the working class and socialism. 


Class Consciousness 


It is class consciousness, the condition on which our parties were origin- 
ally built, thar is facing the most serious crisis. The problem is not so 
much objective de-proletarianization which has been brought about by 
the decline of old-style industrial labour, but is rather the subjective 
decline of class solidarity. This segmentation of the working class has 
received a good deal of attention recently, but I would like to mention 
only the case of the British Labour Party, where the traditional proletar- 
ian vote has fallen far more sharply than the size of the proletariat. In 
1987 almost two-thirds of skilled workers, 60 per cent of trade union 
members, and more than half the unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
voted for other parties, and the Labour Party mustered the support of 
barely more than half of the unemployed. Conversely, almost 50 per cent 
of Conservative voters were workers. A similar shift can be detected in 
the support for the PCF. Yet once both parties could rely upon the blind 
class loyalty of their proletariat. 


There is no point in simply mourning this lost class consciousness 
(although as an old Marxist I still do) nor in retreating into the few 
remaining nature reserves where the good old proletariat can still be 
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observed. The great and heroic British miners’ strike evoked a great deal 
of honest romanticism, but there is a difference between 200,000 pit- 
workers and a country of 55 million. What is more, half of the pitworkers 
have disappeared since 1985 anyway. And as for the argument of the 
romantic left—the strike proved the exact opposite assumptions to be 
true: even among miners one must expect mass strike-breaking today. It 
is comforting, of course, that class consciousness is also crumbling in 
other classes. In 1987, for example, 40 per cent of the upper classes in 
Britain voted against Mrs Thatcher, and among the university-educated 
classes this figure was as high as two-thirds. But the possibility of new 
political combinations does not compensate for the fact that workers are 
crumbling into groups with diverging and contradictory interests. 


And yet, in the face of all this, the fact remains that the parties which 
emerged historically as the defenders and representatives of workers and 
the poor cannot lose this function as long as such defence is necessary. 
And this is the case, for today there is no longer any ‘common recognition 
of social principles’—at least not in Great Britain. Fortunately, too, our 
parties are not pærely workers’ parties and never were; they have lost 
neither the capability of forming broad people’s parties or coalitions of 
classes and social groups, nor the potential to become ruling parties of 
government. Today it is not class consciousness which holds our parties 
together, but the national existence of these parties which unites groups 
and classes which would otherwise probably crumble. 


And this is no small thing. Our movement, the whole of democracy, is 
once again under threat. We have become so used to the redemocrariza- 
tion—or rather the liberalization—of the bourgeois system since 1945, 
and the fact that such words as fascism and neo-fascism have been fully 
emptied of their content, chat it is now difficult to remember thar in 
periods of crisis, capitalism could again resort to the solution of the poli- 
tical right. In my country the radical right is in power and, thanks to our 
mistakes, has been given the oppormunity to eliminate the labour move- 
ment, the Labour Party, and the entire left as a serious factor in politics. 
This is the quite blarant aim of the regime. It could happen again in your 
country too. And the only resistance we can raise against this danger is a 
coalition of all democrats around those mass parties of the left which still 
exist in Europe. That much, thank goodness, still remains of the classic 
labour movement. 


Translated by Hilary Pilkington 
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Cynthia Sarti 


The Panorama of Feminism in Brazil 


The women’s movement in Brazil—of which feminism is one aspect—has 
reflected the condition of women themselves, whose unity as a gender is 
cut across by other fundamental references (ethnicity, social class, etc.) and 
has above all been cross-class in character.* Its heterogeneous composi- 
tion stems directly from specific features of Brazilian society, its strong 
internal pluralism and the broader political context in which it devel- 
oped." On the one hand, the marked inequality in the distribution of wealth 
and resources has created a modern, economically privileged sector open to 
innovation whose demand for material and cultural consumption is similar to 
that in any large city in the industrialized countries. On the other hand, the 
majority of the population, living in the urban periphery and rural areas, is 
excluded from the benefits of highly concentrated economic growth. To these 
‘very different realities correspond very different demands. In the urban peri- 
phery these concern the provision of basic needs: water, electricity, sewage, 
paved roads, health and education. The needy inhabitants of the major cities, 
although excluded from its comforts, are exposed to its modernity. They can 
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make use of the networks of public services it offers. They are able, as 
residents, to demand access to its benefits. Changes in patterns of 
behaviour propelled by the most modern and privileged sectors thus have 
their impact upon the different urban groups, rich and poor, peripheral 
and central, and are adapted to the specific situations of each. Feminism 
began to find fertile ground among the urban middle sectors as a radical 
proposal to politicize the private, to rethink or reinvent the most funda- 
mental relationships in the family, in daily life, in habits which had 
become ‘natural’. But it developed in accordance with local circum- 
stances, becoming a movement with its own characteristics and seeking to 
take account of the varied situation of women in Brazil. 


Different material conditions, parucularly with regard to paid work and 
household life, provide foundations for very different political perspec- 
tives. For women from the popular classes the roles of mother and house- 
wife have a much greater weight than patd work in their definition of 
themselves and the constitution of their social identity. Their daily life is 
demarcated by domestic activities, strongly linked to neighbourhood rela- 
tionships. For women of the middle sectors—who, though discriminated 
against, have a higher level of education and some degree of professional 
training—the choice of occupational activity is more likely to be a source 
of gratification. Moreover, the presence of domestic servants in most 
middle and upper class homes decisively influences the options of this 
part of the female population, as well as reducing the conflicts between 
men and women which might arise from an overload of domestic 
labour.? Wage labour, then, clearly has diverse meanings for someone 
who has ‘chosen’ her profession and lives it as the realization of an indi- 
vidual project, and for someone who simply works out her fate, under 
pressure from the limited options of a disadvantaged social condition. 
The different representations reflect structural class differences. 


The ‘modernization’ of the Brazilan woman from the 1960s onwards— 
her attachment to modern individualistic values, including the use of 
contraception and recourse to psychoanalysis, access to higher education, 
and incorporation into the labour market}—took place in a strongly 


* The first version of this text was writen for UNIFEM (the United Nations Women's 
Fund), as part of a consultancy on women in Brazil. 
! This analysis of the women’s movement considers only its contemporary manifesta- 
tions, from the 19708 onwards. This does not mean that it 1s the only period in which 
women have mobilized ın Brazil Feminise demonstrations have been recorded in con- 
nection with the campaign for the abolition of slavery in the last century Barly in the 
twentieth century the campsign for the vote brought women into the public arena, 
the suffrage movement never achieved the mass character observable in 
Britaso and the United Seates (See B.M. Alves, J. Pitanguy, O qas d femiaurme, São Paulo 
1985.) After it had been won in a number of states, female suffrage was confirmed in 
the Electoral Code introduced by Getulio Vargas in 1932. As in other countries where 
suffrage movements developed, there was then a lull in the women’s movement. Nor 
was the political conjuncture conducive to its further development, as the dictatorial 
New Stare banned all populer demonstrations 1n 1937. 
a See C. Bruschini, Melher e trebalhe, São Paulo 1985; and A. Candido, "The Braztlan 
Family’, ın L. Smith, A Marchant, cds., Brox: Portract of Half a Continent, New York 
RER Pah Wace WEA ove E PERE ATENE Seve 
1970 (equivalent w 20.7 per cent of the economically active population), and 12 million 
(27 4 per cent) in 1980. 
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hierarchical society in terms of class, race and gender, and reproduced 
these sources of differentiation. Female independence bears the mark of 
class and of race. The resources and opportunities offered t women 
brought benefits primarily to the most developed regions of the country, 
the south-east, ‘whiter’ and more urban. The existence of the domestic 
servant is an integral part of this hierarchical context. It is worth stressing 
that domestic servants tend to be black. It is a legacy of slavery that there 
is a direct association between being black, and working in low-status 
areas of employment. 


The maids who have eased the process of ‘liberation’ lived by other 
women, their employers, have not remained immune to the process. 
Domestic service is still the leading form of employment for Brazilian 
women.‘ But times have changed. Neither maids nor employers are the 
same, at least in the major urban centres (this qualification is always 
necessary in so heterogeneous a country). The woman who employs the 
maid works outside the home and does not run the household with the 
same efficiency as her grandmother, bur in accordance with new patterns 
of domestic organization. Nor does the maid behave as she once did; she 
acts more as a professional. She defines herself more as a worker than as 
an additional member of the traditional Brazilian family.’ She demands 
her rights as a worker, which under Brazilian law are not the same as 
those of other workers. Inequality, today, is reproduced in new ways. 


A Distinctive Trajectory 


Beginning among the middle sectors, feminism spread through a particu- 
lar form of reciprocal articulation with popular sectors. The feminists 
who organized themselves in the country, linked for the most part to 
organizations and parties of the Left, acted politically across the whole 
range of mobilizations in which women were involved, giving their own 
acuvity a distinctive note of its own. They mnfluenced and were influenced 
by the demands of the popular classes, which were also related to changes 
in the sexual behaviour and patterns of fertility and reproduction. 


The link between feminism and the popular sectors gave rise to a delicate 
relationship with the Catholic Church,® an important source of opposi- 
tion in the political vacuum created by the military regime. The Catholic 
Church remains dominant throughout the country, despite the steadily 


4 The 1970 Census showed that domestic service accounted for 313 per cent of the 
total of economically active women. Ten years on, however, this was the category of 
female employment which had suffered the most significant relatrve decline, down to 
20 per cent of the economically actrve female population (Bruschin1, op. cit.) 

JG Freyre, Case Grance ¢ Szala, Rio de Janciro/Brasilia 1980; Candido, op. cit. 

6 The theme of women and religion 1s analysed in M.L.Q. Moraes, ‘Familia e femi- 
nismo: reflexões sobre papéis femininos na imprensa para mulheres’, doctoral thesis, 
mimeo, University of São Paulo 1982. S.E. Alvarez (“The Politics of Gender ın Lanun 
America: Comparative Perspectives on Women in the Brazilian Transition to Democ- 
racy’, PhD dissertation, Yale 1986) also emphasizes the intricate relationship between 
feminism and the Catholic Church. Within the Church, there is the discordant voice of 
the nun, Maria Jose Fonreneles Rosado Nunes (Sister Zeca), whose work has been sys- 
tematically orientated towards the analysis and questioning of the role of women in the 
Church. See, for example, MJ.F.R Nunes, Vada raligmsa zas meses populares, Petrópolis 
1985. 
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increasing expansion of the non-Catholic sects, particularly pentecostal, 
but also those of African origin such as casdemble, and the tendency to 
syncretism ın the sects. Yet the Church is far from being monolithic. Its 
conservative wing co-exists with a progressive wing, influenced by Libera- 
tion Theology. Under the inspiration of this theology a substantial 
amount of community work was carried out among the poor from the 
1970s on, through the Base Ecclesiastical Communities (CEBs), which 
became a focal point of resistance to the authoritarian regime ruling the 
country. 


The women’s organizations in the poor neighbourhoods emerged and 
grew in strength es part of this tradition of pastoral work. This locked 
feminism and the Church in constant struggle for hegemony over popular 
groups. The predominant tone, however, was one of a politics of alliance 
between feminism, the Left and the Church, all three swimming against 
the current of the authoritarian regime. Conflictual issues such as abor- 
tion, sexuality or family planning continued to be discussed privately in 
small groups, but were not brought into public debate. The activity of the 
Church, from a feminist perspective, always had clear limits. The links 
common to its various factions—in particular obedience to the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, with the Pope as its highest authority—led to a politics of 
advance and retreat, in which a rigidity of principles, not always visible 
in daily practice, ultimately prevailed in the ‘burrowing away’ of its most 
progressive representatives. This explains the unanimity on issues relat- 
ing to sexual morality, with the outright condemnation of abortion, 
divorce and family planning. 


Analyses made by the women’s base organizations reveal the possibilities 
and limits of the strong influence of the Catholic Church in the daily lives 
of women, who make up the major clientele of the religious communities 
of the country. Chiriac and Padilha have demonstrated that the interests 
of the Church as an institution are placed above those of women, making 
difficult discussions which go against its conception of relations between 
the sexes. Alvarez has shown how the hegemony of the Church in popular 
organizations circumscribes the content and the political direction of the 
‘consciousness raising’ of women from the popular sectors.? And Moraes 
makes these limits explicit when she comments that the Mothers’ Clubs 
reflect both the evangelical conceptions of Liberation Theology and the 
precepts of orthodox Catholicism with respect to the family, promoting 
the participation of women in the life of the community bur at the same 
time reinforcing their continued adherence to traditional family roles.® 


Another relevant difference between Brazilian and at least European femi- 
nism lies in the character of social movements.’ The social movements 
which have arisen in Europe since the late 19608 have a strong cultural 
connotation, questioning the values of industrial society and seeking to 
show that not all is well when basic needs are guaranteed. In their actions 
they oppose themselves to the state, questioning the notion of social 


7 Alvarez, op. cit 

2 MIQ. Moraes, Miclberes em memments, São Paulo 1985. 

9 See A.O. Costa, C. Barraso, C. Saru, ‘Pesquisa sobre mulher: do limbo ao gueto?’, 
Cadermes de Pesguise 54, 1985. 
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welfare. In Brazil urban social movements are organized on a local basis 
and are rooted in the daily experience of their protagonists, the inhabit- 
ants of the urban periphery. Demanding a better distribution of urban 
infrastructural provision and collective consumption goods, they direct 
their activity at the state, as an agent which should promote social wel- 
fare. Paving, electricity, water and sewage are watchwords without mean- 
ing in societies with an assured minimum of social well-being. Here they 
ace the fundamental object of women’s demands. This form of women’s 
participation in neighbourhood movements has as its reference point the 
world of reproduction, including the family and its conditions of life. 


Feminism made its presence felt within this general framework, seeking 
to live with diversity without denying its own particularity. This required 
a great deal of caution. Initially, feminism had a negative connotation. 
One was caught in cross-fire. For the Right it was a dangerous, immoral 
movement, while for the Left it was bourgeois reformism. For many 
women and men, moreover, independently of their ideology, it had a defi- 
nite anti-feminine connotation. Feminism was associated with an opposi- 
tion between man and woman, whose manifestations in Brazil never took 
on a radical form. The image of ‘feminism against femininity’ even had 
strong repercussions internally in the women’s movement, dividing its 
groups with exclusive self-denominations. To call oneself a feminist 
implies the conviction that problems specific to women will not be 
resolved as social structures change, bur will need special treatment. 
Brazilian feminism developed by fusing together groups from the middle 
sectors and the popular movements, not least because of their close links 
with democratic struggles in opposition to the military regime. 


In the context of authoritarianism which marked the beginning of the 
movement, the ‘general’ problems of society were given priority over the 
‘specific’ problems facing women. Feminist issues gained their own space 
as the process of political ‘opening’ was consolidated and a large number 
of groups declared themselves openly feminist. Conflicts and disagree- 
ments with the Catholic Church and with some sectors of the Left, conser- 
vative as regards sexual morals, began to surface more clearly. Within 
this multiplicity of forms and orientations, Brazilian feminism became 
distinctive as some of its sectors attempted to influence public policy not 
only as pressure groups, but also through the use of institutional channels 
created within the state itself. 


The First Steps 


International Women’s Year, 1975, as decreed by the United Nations, 
was the starting point for the present mobilization of women in the coun- 
try. After 1968—when Institutional Act No. 5 abolished indefinitely the 
constitutional limits to government action, closed Congress and granted 
exceptional powers to the executive authority—Brazilian society had 
lived through a most dramatic period of kidnappings, exile, disappear- 
ances and torture, in which the delegates from the Censor’s Office and the 
agents of the secret services haunted us daily, and every citizen was, in 
principle, suspected of some crime against national security. The opposi- 
tion struggle had withered away, with the space for resistance confined 
only to clandestine action. From 1974, with the presidential succession, 
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there began a period of change, albeit partial and limited, known as 
General Geisel’s project of ‘slow and gradual reduction of tension’. The 
consequences of the ‘economic miracle’ became acute as inflation and the 
concentration of income dulled the euphoria of the earlier years. Popular 
discontent was made manifest by the only means available, the Congres- 
sional elections of 1974. The desire for change was revealed in the 
emphatic victory of the opposition MDB over the government party 
(ARENA), in the two-party system which had been imposed in 1965 and 
would last until the reorganization of the parties in 1980. 


In this period, when the feminist movement was developing at a broad 
international level, we took our first steps in Brazil despite the continuing 
climate of censorship and political repression. The issue aroused curiosity 
and interest, mainly expressed in interviews and articles in the so-called 
‘alternative’ press. Discussion groups began to form. However, feminism 
was generally seen at the ume as something alien to our reality, a petty- 
bourgeois preoccupation. 


International Women’s Year, 1975, was particularly important because it 
served as a pretext for women to discuss and organize, in a context in 
which the channels of political participation were closed. Activities 
during the year opened the way for the first collective women’s groups, 
linked in most cases to the still-clandestine parties and organizations of 
the Left. They gave birth to the Centre for the Development of Brazilian 
Women in São Paulo and the Brazilian Women’s Centre in Rio de Janeiro, 
which brought together mainly professional women. The women’s move- 
ment began to become visible. The founding of the Women’s Amnesty 
Movement, also in 1975, made a significant contribution to its expansion. 
Arising in the state of Parana and then moving to Sao Paulo, its journal, 
Brasil Malber (from 1975 to 1980), raised the banner of struggle for 
amnesty and democracy, and later turned to issues associated with femin- 
ism. In 1976 (unul 1978) another journal appeared, Nes Malberes, which 
defined itself as feminist from the start. From 1975 we began to celebrate 
the 8th of May, Women’s Day, and commemorative events had a signifi- 
cant impact, particularly in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, in bringing 
women’s issues to the fore and drawing all the women’s groups together, 
although there were always cleavages which permeated the movement. 


As we have seen, the feminist groups acted alongside women's neighbour- 
hood associations which had been in existence since the 1960s: Mothers’ 
Clubs or Housewives’ Associations, organized in the poor districts and 
linked in most cases to the Church through the base communities. They 
were social groups whose participants carried out typically feminine acti- 
vities, working with their hands (at knitting, crochet, etc.) or engaging in 
religious activities (such as catechism). But from the middle of the 19708 
these groups took on a more demand-oriented character, focusing on the 
conditions ın which they lived in accordance with the pastoral option of 
defending the poor and oppressed. One of these Mothers’ Clubs, in the 
southern zone of the city of São Paulo, was the birthplace in 1973 of the 
Cost of Living Movement—a protest against high prices which was to 
have considerable national impact. 


The feminist groups also had links with occupational associations (of 
maids, for example), or with untonized women. By 1978, although women 
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still only accounted for 20.5 per cent of unionized workers (against 36.1 per 
ceat of the economically active population), the number who belonged to 
unions had increased by 176 per cent since 1970, while the urban female 
labour force had grown by 123 per cent, according to figures given by 
Gitahy et al.” These authors argue thar these trends help to explain the 
initiatives directed at women by union leaders from 1978 on. In recent years, 
women have been playing a growing role even in union leadership.” In 
addition, Brazilian trade unionism is developing a concern for the 
situation of working women, above all in the wake of the organization of 
meetings and congresses of women in specific occupational categories.” 


Feminism Makes Its Entrance 


Although the groups calling themselves feminist—by which they meant 
concerned specifically with women’s issues—had a leading presence in 
the unified celebrations of 8 March, the feminist accent was hardly heard, 
This trend was further strengthened by a definition of the woman worker 
as the main subject for feminism. Discussion revolved around unequal 
wages, the ‘double shift’, and the level of labour market discrimination in 
general. Partly this was a question of strategy: women's work was a theme 
permitted and accepted by all women, and unity was a major considera- 
tion in joint events. But the emphasis also came from a dominant ten- 
dency in the movement which believed thar since women workers were 
the object of a double oppression, of class and of gender, they would be 
the principal agent of feminist transformation. This is explained by the 
fact that the Brazilian feminist movement had traced out its path with 
reference to the Marxist ideology of the Brazilian Left, and to the idea, 
also present in liberal feminism, thar paid work was s fundamental 
instrument of liberation of the housewife. 


At this time the political situation favoured the alliance of democratic 
women against the ruling authoritarian regime. One of the major unify- 
ing issues, which gave rise to an intensive collective mobilization (though 
in fact it did no more than group together separate initiatives), was the 
movement for creches. It was a demand which arose out of various 
motives and from a variety of groups: women workers, women on the 
urban periphery, and feminists (who came primarily from the educated 
middle classes), The demand for creches sought to create conditions in 
which women could participate in the labour market—particularly 
women who lacked the resources to pay for replacements to carry out 
their domestic and maternal duties. 


© L Gitahy, H. Hirata, E. Lobo, R. Moyses, ‘Operdrias: sindicalizacdo e reivindica- 
ções (1970-80)', Rerista Caltæra ¢ Pelttica, Rio de Janeiro 1982. 
7 MVJ. Pena, ‘A participação das mulheres na hita dos trabalhadores e so movi- 
mento sindical’, in Conselho Nacional dos Direitos da Mulher, Malbor Trebelbaders, 
Brasilia 1986. 
2 Worthy of note, among others, are the Women Metalworkers Congresses held ın 
Sao Paulo and São Bernardo in 1979, as a result of the strikes of 1978 which began in 
the apc industrial region on the outskirts of São Paulo City. The Second Congress of 
Women Metalworkers took place in São Paulo in 1985, and in 1986 conciar (the 
National Coordinator of the Working Classes) organized the First Nanonal Congress 
of Women Workers, with the participation of more than four thousand rural and 
urban delegates from all over the country. 
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For the feminists, the creche movement was part of a broader effort to 
redefine family roles and women’s struggle for autonomy,” while for 
women on the urban periphery ıt tended to be part of a more general 
participation in neighbourhood social movements, where the ‘woman 
question’ was not posed so explicitly. The very act of involvement, how- 
ever, placed them in a new, public space, and exposed them to new exper- 
iences which transcended the domestic space. It is worth emphasizing 
that in the Sao Paulo periphery, the protagonists were essentially house- 
wives who did not work for wages, although many—not all—of them had 
it in mind to do so. This reveals the primordial character of the neigh- 
bourhood struggle for improvements in the conditions of local life. 


While the feminists engage in such struggle as a form of opposition to 
their traditional role as ‘mother’, in the sense of redefining it through 
public institutions that take upon themselves the education of children, it 
is precisely as a fulfilment of the role of ‘mother’ that women participate 
in these movements. They seek improvement in the conditions of life of 
their family, better opportunities for education and nutrition for their 
children, through struggles for better urban infrastructure in their neigh- 
bourhoods in the form of creches, health posts, and so on. The role of 
mother motivates and legitimares their leaving the home for the public 
sphere, whether in paid work or in political activity.4 The feminists 
leave the home with the deliberate intention of transforming this role. 


Unity, without these differences made clearly explicit, was the mark of the 
women’s movement untl the beginning of the 1980s at least, when the 
various groups remained united around particular issues and the oppo- 
sition struggle for democracy. Motives and perspectives varied, in accord- 
ance with different soctal conditions, and feminism was restricted, as an 
tdeology and a practice, to one sector only of the women’s movement. 
Alleging the priority of the fight against authoritarianism and the inequal- 
tues which existed in Brazilian society, some tendencies relegated the 
feminist problem to a secondary plane. There was the usual opposition 
between tendencies—linked to organized political groups—which gave 
priority to general struggles, seeking to impose their programme and to 
relegate the woman question to insignificance, and the tendency which 
took feminism as its banner, defending the autonomy of the women’s 
movement. 


Even within the sector which defined itself as feminist, divisions remained 
between two principal tendencies. The first, more concerned with the 
public activity of women, directed its energies to their politcal organiz- 
ation, concentrating upon issues relating to work, the law, and the 
redistribution of power between the sexes. This tendency worked above 
all chrough pressure groups. The other tendency was primarily concerned 
with the fluid terrain of subjectivity, with inter-personal relations, and 


3 F. Rosemberg, ‘O movimenro de mulheres e a abertura politica no Brasil: o caso da 
creche’, Caslernes de Pesguzia 51, 1984. 

4 C. Sam, ‘B sina que a gente traz (ser mulher na periferia urbana)’, mumeographed 
dissertation, Unrverarty of Sao Paulo, 1985 On the participation of women in social 
movements, see T.P.R. Caldeira, ‘Mujeres, condianeidad y polftica’, in E. Jelin, org., 
Ciudadania y idextulad: la muper on las movimsentes scali m América Latena, Geneva 1987. 
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saw the private world as its privileged sphere of action. It made its 
presence felt principally in study, discussion or shared living groups. 


Consolidation of the Movement 


From 1978 onwards, as the women’s movement consolidated its position 
within the emerging array of political forces, new paths were presenting 
themselves, and differences were becoming more apparent. New spaces 
were opened up for political discussions of general interest, and the old 
Opposition between general and specific struggles lost much of its 
strength, making it possible for women to focus more on their own prob- 
lems. An explicitly feminist discourse emerged, in which gender relations 
were the point at issue.> Feminist ideas permeated the social arena, not 
only through the activity of particular groups but also in response to the 
receptive climate of demands of a modernizing society. In the attempt to 
address innumerable concerns—above all, those of a female population 
which, in going out to occupy public spaces and to work for wages, 
lacked new points of personal and social reference—the media opened up 
space for the woman question, and thus conferred, albeit indirectly, 
greater visibility and credibility upon the social movement. Feminist 
groups spread through the country; the feminist movement achieved 
significant penetration in occupational associations, parties and unions, 
giving legitimacy to women as a specific social subject. In the congres- 
sional elections of 1978, in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, groups of 
women involved themselves for the first time in electoral campaigns, 
retaining their own distinctive propaganda and making support for a 
candidate conditional upon his or her commitment to their demands. 


Nineteen-eighty was the year of the most intense mobilization of women’s 
groups as a collective movement, bringing together women in very 
different situations. São Paulo was the site of the Second Congress of 
Paulista Women, attended by more than four thousand women, This 
high-point, however, was also the moment at which internal conflicts 
within the women's movement began to be revealed more clearly.* The 
movement was being radicalized by the appearance of themes which 
touched more openly and directly upon the issue of gender relations, as in 
the marches and protests against cases where women had been beaten or 
murdered by their husband. In Belo Horizonte (in the state of Minas 
Gerais) feminist groups organized in August 1980 the Centre for the 
Defence of Women’s Right, a pioneer initiative repeated in other cities. 


5 The range of issues that have been raised is reflected in the book Malberss em Meri- 
mente, organized by the Women’s Project of the Cultural Action Institute (mac) in Rio 
de Janeiro, as well as in the feminist press whose principal organ since 1980 has been 
the São Paulo journal Melberie. With varied weight in different parts of the movement, 
discussion has concerned education, lew, work, bealth, means of communication, 
sexuality, abortion, creches, and sexual violence, in addition to such quesuons as new 
knowledge, new forms of expression and new interpersonal relationships 
 Wide-ranging discussions of the internal contradictions and conflicts in the 
women’s movement can be found in the analysis of Moraes (op. cit., 1982 and 1985); A. 
Goldberg, ‘Feminismo em regime autoritário a experiéncias do movimento de mul 
heres no Rio de Janeiro’, mth World Congress of msa, 1982; M. Schmink, “Women in 
Brazilian “Abermra” Politics’, Seges 7/1, 1985 H. Pontes, “Do pako sos basudores: o 
sos Mulher e as práncas feministas contemporâneas’, mimeographed dissertation, 
ICH da UNICAMP, 1986 
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In São Paulo the issue of violence against women was broached at the 
Second Congress of Paulista Women, and taken up again in the Women’s 
Meeting at Valinhos, from which there arose the idea for the creation of 
sos Malber (SOS Women), brought to fruition in October 1980. In Rio de 
Janeiro a Committee against Violence was formed, and ın October 1981 
sos Mulber opened in Porto Alegre in the southern state of Rio Grande do 
Sul. These bodies sought to give legal and psychological support to 
women who were the victims of violence. 


Unity Undone 


The 1979 amnesty and the return of women exiles, often influenced in 
their personal life and political activity by direct experience of European 
ferninism, also contributed to the strengthening of the feminist tendency 
within the movement. But while the issue of violence kept the flame of the 
movement alive during 1980, the year 1981 might be called the year of 
‘internal violence’, on account of the explosive tensions which had been 
building up. The difficulties of coping with unity in diversity—particu- 
larly as differences were not made perfectly explicit—led to the erosion of 
the relationship between feminist groups and the others (‘women’s 
groups’). Unity had been established in a vacuum and could not be 
sustained when the mere fact of being an opposition no longer sufficed to 
bond the movement together. It was precisely the fundamentally ‘politi- 
cal’ character of the women’s movement, to the detriment of issues relat- 

ing specifically to women as such, which was the motive for the growing 
discontent of the current identified with feminism as a struggle against 
sexual oppression. 


In addition there were conflicts within feminism itself. Differences 
between the groups, and their social heterogeneity, were accentuated with 
the rise of the gay and lesbian movement; the interconnections with the 
black movement also highlighted the difficulty of coping with difference 
within feminism. These cleavages were faced by the women’s movement, 
to a greater or lesser extent, in all the states in the country where feminism 
had taken hold. As feminist groups began to demand space for their spe- 
cificity, it became impossible to continue with united actions; the idea of 
a Women’s Federation, which had gone the rounds in the movement, 
seemed further than ever from realization. The splitting of the 8th of 
March celebrations in Sao Paulo in 1981 was a sign of things to come. As 
Moraes noted, ‘the women’s movement was in pieces, and time had 
shown that feminism had to appear in new forms.” 


In the 1980s, at the same time that social consciousness of the oppression 
of women was spreading through the country, the feminist groups and 
their activities were fragmenting. The nuclei lost their generic cheracter, 
and organized themselves around specific issues. The groups which had 
formed around the banner of women’s oppression melted away, and 
more specialized activities, with more technical and professional per- 
spectives, gained ground. Particular mention should be made of groups 
which developed around problems in the areas of health, sexuality and 


The expression is taken from Morees, op. at, 1985 
* Ibid. 
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reproduction, offering medical services and psychological assistance, and 
putting feminist demands into practice. This was the case with the sos 
Corps of Recife (in the state of Pernambuco), the Sao Paulo Women's 
Refuge, the Grajau Women’s Refuge (also in the state of Sao Paulo), and 
the Sexuality and Health Collective (Sao Paulo). These groups were 
created out of the critique of government policy in the area of health, 
which until recently ignored women, or simply sought to impose pro- 
grammes of control, without any attempt to consult the people affected. 
They represented an advance in that they showed ‘the maturity of a move- 
ment, which, without abdicating its authority, conducts a dialogue with 
the state, proposing courses of action to it’. 


There was also a broad development of research on women, particularly 
in the social sciences, demography, psychology, literature, communica- 
uons, and history. From a picture of individual initiatives in an academic 
atmosphere at first unreceptive or even hostile, a movement took place 
towards a phase of growing expansion and institutionalization. Centres of 
Women's Studies have now been created in universities in eight different 
states, and their presence is increasingly felt in scientific associations and 
meetings. Although women’s studies are now recognized as legitimate, 
problems remain, particularly as regards their isolation, and the lack of 
dialogue with the human sciences as a whole—the tendency to ‘ghettoiza- 
tion’—persists.*° In terms of publishing, there has been a veritable explo- 
sion of books, articles and journals on the condition of women. Finally, a 
number of documentation centres have been founded, among them the 
CIM (Women’s Information Centre) in Sao Paulo, which has accumulated 
a mass of material particularly relating to feminist organizations and the 
women’s movement in the country. 


The events of 1982 gave evidence of a movement which was still an active 
force, but whose forms of manifesting itself had diversified. The Bertha 
Lutz Tribunal was held in São Paulo, a spectacle organized by a group fo 
feminists which put on trial the discrimination to which the working 
woman is subjected, along with drama, music and dance on the same 
theme. The intention was to seek a new language, to give a cultural 
expression to the political struggle through an innovative aesthetic ven- 
ture. In September of the same year the First National Festival of Women 
in the Arts was organized in Sao Paulo, coordinated by Ruth Escobar and 
financed by News magazine from the Abril publishing house. In addition 
to displaying women’s creativity in the arts (cinema, theatre, literature, 
music, dance, and plastic arts), the festival was an event in itself, with 
women’s delegations present from various parts of the world. It provided 
space for the presentation of feminist works from different parts of the 
country, using varied audiovisual and theatrical techniques and resour- 
ces. The festival was all the more animated by the climate of effervescence 
which preceded the November elections. 


The 1982 Elections 
At the end of 1982 elections took place for Congress, and, for the first time 


°C. Barraso, A sesde da mulber, São Paulo 1985. 
æ Costa et al, op. cit. 


since 1965, for state governors. The two-party system imposed in 1965 had 
been abolished, and the opposition now divided into three parties: the 
Party of the Brazilian Democratic Movement (PMDB), the heir of the pre- 
vious opposition party, the MDB, which retained its character as an oppo- 
sition front, and contained within its ranks the orthodox Communists of 
the PCB; the Workers’ Party (PT), organized around the union leaders 
who appeared at the end of the 1970s and had as their principal repre- 
sentative Luis Inacio da Silva (Lula), alongside intellectuals and the rem- 
nants of leftist groups in the country; and the Democratic Labour Party 
(PDT), whose legacy of populist trabalbismo went back to Getulio Vargas, 
and whose leader, Leonel Brizola, exiled during the years of the dictator- 
ship, was elected governor of Rio de Janeiro after his return under 
amnesty. 


These elections were particularly important because of the changes they 
brought about in the structures of power. The majority support for the 
opposition parties gave them the government of the economically most 
important states, reducing the power of the pro-regime PDS to the poor 
states of the north-east, dominated by old-fashioned chentelism. 


In view of the internal division of the women’s movement and the frag- 
mented character of feminism, the women who participated in the 
electoral campaign organized themselves in accordance with their sup- 
port for different opposition candidares, particularly from the PT and the 
PMDB. This division then defined their future relationship with the 
authorities who took power. Feminist demands were included in the 
debate over the questions of party reorganization and the election cam- 
paign, involving all the issues under discussion in the country. Some can- 
didates, in the PT and PMDB, identified themselves with feminism, within 
a general context of launching new initiatives on ecology, the drugs prob- 
lem, and the Indian, homosexual and black issues. 


After the 1982 elections the trend to more specialized and less general 
forms of activity grew stronger. A number of women took up positions io 
public administration, and the shift in the balance of power fuelled hopes 
that more space would become available for demands to be met. With 
greater penetration in the fabric of society, feminist activity took on a sec- 
toral pattern. Feminists in public administration, in their political 
groups, or in their specific professional activities are active ın the sense 
thar they have incorporated their perspectives on life and work into these 
areas, This more sectoral pattern of activity, in place of the unity around 
general principles which marked the early phase, characterizes the 
women’s movement today. 


Women Workers in the Countryside 


A new development which merits attention concerns the mobilizanon of 
women workers in the countryside. In 1978 the Third Congress of CONTAG 
(the Netional Confederanon of Agricultural Workers) took place at a 
tume when echoes of the demands of urban workers were being heard in 
its affiliated unions and professional associations. A programme for the 
redistribution of land was proposed, with women not even mentioned as 
possible beneficiaries: ‘In speaking of the advantage of family plots, they 
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disregard the woman’s efforts, although all their arguments would be 
invalid were it not for the presence of this figure in the family’, in view of 
the significance of the woman’s role in production of this type. Her 
work is not recognized as such, but is considered as part of her domestic 
responsibilities. 


Politically active women are not a novelty in the countryside. It is a recur- 
rent feature of our history that women whose husbands become peasant 
leaders and are killed at the landowners’ behest take their place in the 
struggle. What is unusual is that meetings should have been held to dis- 
cuss the specific situation of the rural woman worker. First regional and 
then state-level meetings took place, culminating in 1986 with the first 
National Congress of Rural Women, attended by 350 delegates from all 
over the country. Goals shared by all rural women, regardless of their 
conditions of work, are the struggle for the unionization of women and 
the demand that title to the land be granted to women, whether they have 
families or are single, as well as to men. This last demand was a con- 
stant feature in discussions over the National Agrarian Reform Plan pro- 
posed by the present government, and an issue which, along with the 
increasingly severe tensions over land conflicts, has fired the spirits of 
rural workers in recent years. 


The creation of a top-level government organization to stimulate, pro- 
mote and guarantee equality between the sexes was a recommendation of 
the World Plan for the Decade, confirmed in 1980 at the Copenhagen 
Conference, primarily on the basis of an evaluation of existing national 
experiences.” Largely as a result of the authoritarian character of the 
regime, however, this proposal was discussed neither at government nor 
at non-government level, neither among the parties nor among the social 
movement. With the issue of its own autonomy always on its agenda, the 
women’s movement ran a course parallel to official institutional policy; 
there was no dialogue or exchange. Only with the establishment of a 
democratic government in 1982 did debate really begin about such an 
official agency. The shift in the balance of power, with the election of 
opposition candidares in the most developed states, opened the way for 
Councils on the Condition of Women, concerned with the definition of 
policy with respect to women, within the adminsitrative structure of state 
government. The pioneer states were Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. In 
August 1985, on the initiative of the São Paulo State Council and the State 
Secretary for Public Security, five reception posts (delegacias de defesa de 
mulher) were set up in São Paulo City and some towns in the interior to 
assist women who had been the victims of rape, beatings or any other 
form of violence. This initiative was designed to overcome the restraints 
which inhibit women from reporting crimes of a sexual nature, and for 
this reason the posts are staffed exclusively by women. The São Paulo 
Council has made it a priority to train and equip police and legal officers 
for work of this kind, and the thirty-three posts now spread across eight- 
een states enjoy great popular support. 


* C, Spindel, ‘A “invisibilidade social” do trabalho da mulher na agricultura’, mimeo- 
graphed paper, gth Annual Meenung of ANPOGS. 
™ A.O. Costa, A pifia gevernemental ¢ a malber, Sao Paulo 1985. 


The range of activity of the Councils on the Condition of Women is sur- 
prising, particularly in view of thei relative lack of access to public 
resources. From a primarily symbolic acuvity, allowing the dissemination 
of social consciousness of sexual inequalities, the Councils have been able 
to go further and gradually break down the impenetrable structure of 
state administrations, providing a steadily growing space for effective 
policies directed to the needs of women. Today these Councils exist in 
four more states, and have also been set up, at municipal level, in twelve 
cities in Brazil. 


The National Council for Women’s Rights 


In 1984, by which time Brazilian women had accumulated nearly ten 
years of experience and developed many demands, the National Cam- 
paign for Direct Elections Now, calling for direct election of the President 
of the Republic, set in motion a broad process of mobilization across the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of people marched on the streets of the 
largest cities bearing witness to strong popular pressure for effective par- 
ticipation. Although an amendment providing for direct elections was 
defeated in Congress, the struggle over the succession was able to build on 
the existing momentum. The Democratic Alliance—a heterogeneous 
coalition formed by the Party of the Liberal Front (PFL), a dissident 
faction of the government PDS, and the PMDB—launched the candidacy of 
Tancredo Neves for the presidency against the official candidate, Paulo 
Maluf. As a result of the strength of the opposition revealed in the cam- 
paign for direct elections, Neves was elected by official Electoral College 
based on the National Congress. He died, however, before he could rake 
office, an episode which moved the entire country. The New Republic, 
installed by indirect election, had as its first President a civilian, Jose 
Sarney, Tencredo’s running mate for vice-president. Twenty-one years of 
military rule had come to an end. 


The accumulated organizational experience of women forced the govern- 
ment to recognize the discrimination to which they were subjected in our 
society. From the period of Tancredo’s candidacy discussions had been 
taking place on the creanon of a Council on the Condition of Women at 
national level, and in September 1985 a Council for Women’s Rights 
came into being. It constituted a historic watershed, the first time that the 
federal government had recognized the existence of sexual inequality and 
the importance of the activity of Brazilian women. The country thus 
began to take the first steps, at federal level, to guarantee women full citi- 
zenship within a global strategy for the construction of democracy. The 
multi-party character of the Council contributes to the range of its activi- 
ties, which have passed from merely formal declarations to the terrain of 
concrete action. 


The 1986 Elections and the Constituent Assembly 


To the effervescence which generally precedes congressional elections 
there was added in 1986 the contest over the choice of a new Constituent 
Assembly, composed of the federal deputies and senators elected by 
each state, and responsible for writing 2 constitution for the consolida- 
tion of a still fragile democracy. Although Brazil at present has a civilian 
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government, the remnants of the authoritarianism imposed on the 
country by military governments from 1964 onwards still make them- 
selves felt. It is sufficient to remember that the president of the country 
was chosen not in a direct election but through an indirect process 
centred on Congress. In this context, the new Magna Carta represents the 
decisive step towards an effective transformation at the institutional level. 


The efforts of political groups and economic interests active in the coun- 
try are concentrated at present on guaranteeing their representation in 
the new order. Women who have been politically active over the last 
decade are among them, and the 559-member Constituent Assembly con- 
tuns a substantial group of twenty-six women. This has no historical pre- 
cedent in Brazil. In 1933 Carlota Pereira de Queiroz was the only woman 
deputy to enter the Constituent Assembly,” and in 1946 no woman was 
elected. Indeed, the women elected to the Constituent Assembly ın 1986 
outnumber the cumulative total of women elected to Congress in the 
whole history of the Republic. A further advance 1s the presence of a 
black woman among them. 


The composition of the bloc of women members is heterogeneous. In 
terms of party affiliation, the Left elected a higher proportion of women 
than the Right. Thus the right-wing PDS elected 6 per cent of members 
but only 4 per cent of women members; the centre-right PFL elected 26 
per cent and 27 per cent respectively, and the centrist PMDB 53 per cent 
and 38 per cent, the Left, including the Communists (both pro-Soviet and 
pro-Chinese, now legalized), the Socialists and the Workers’ Party (PT), 
took 5 per cent of the seats but elected 15 per cent of the women. The 
women’s bloc has a different composition from that of Congress, with the 
balance tilted a little more to the left, and a probable tendency to more 
progressive action. The regional balance is less favourable, as the less 
influential stares account for the bulk of the women elected. 


The elecnon of women was not directly linked to their activity in the 
political arena. Some are political militants or feminists of long standing; 
others owe their election to the political prestige of their father or hus- 
band. One thing, however, appears certain. The significant weight of the 
women’s movement among the social struggles in the country in recent 
years has put onto the Congress agenda such issues as equal wages, equal- 
ity in the civil code, and the provision of creches. 


After a period of fragmentation, then, feminism has become institution- 
alized, above all through participation in the apparatus of the state, 
reflecting its recognition and legiumacy and providing an effective chan- 
nel for pressure on the decision-making process. But it also expresses its 
loss of ground as a social movement, at the level of civil society. The 


3 Another woman, Almerinda Gama, was present in the Constituent Assembly as one 
of the forty ‘class’ representatives (twenty from the employers’ union and cwenty from 
the workers’ unions) who also participared in the writing of the 1934 Constitution. See 
Conselho Nacional dos Direttos da Mulher, Mielber s Constrtusats, Brasilia 1985 
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women’s social movement made one thing clear, and this is its most 
evident gain. Its impact has given the problem of gender identity a social 
presence of which account must now be taken. For this reason, although 
the final shape of the constitution has not yet been clearly delineated, 
everything indicates that the recent social struggles of Brazilian women 
will echo through the new institutional order. 
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Perry Anderson 


Roberto Unger and the Politics of 
Empowerment 


The largest industrial power of the Southern hemisphere has recently com- 
pleted one of the most protracted and divisive processes of constitution- 
making in modern history. The fruits of nineteen months of labour by the 
Constituent Assembly of Brazil have already aroused violent reactions. 
‘Clauses on employment worthy of Cuba, on foreign enterprise reminiscent 
cf Romania, on freedom of property fit for Guinea-Bissau. Not the faintest 
cdour of civilization’ —so Roberto Campos from the right, Minister of Plan- 
ning and Ambassador in London for the generals, today Senator of the cattle- 
Earons of Mato Grosso, on the practical shape of the new charter. By coin- 
cidence, the same months have seen the publication in the Northern hemi- 
sphere of a uniquely ambitious exercise in constitutional theory by a 
Brazilian-American, which seeks to lay out the design not only of a polity but 
o? a concomitant economy and society. Its author, Roberto Mangabeira 
Unger, comes from one of the most famous political families of Bahia. His 
grandfather Otavio was Foreign Minister under the Old Republic, an oli- 
gerch of legendary eloquence who oscillated between fascism and liberalism in 
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opposition to Vargas, while his grand-uncle Joao founded and led the 
small Brazilian Socialist Party. Roberto, a by-product of his grandfather’s 

` exile in the USA under the Estado Novo, had a mixed upbringing in the 
two countries. For the past decade he has taught critical legal theory at 
Harvard Law School, with recurrent forays into his native land—where 
he has been an acute critic of the new constitution from the left, for mul- 
tiplying fictive welfare rights while legalizing further military fiats: Unger 
to his US audience, Mangabeira to his Brazilian. Like Edward Said or 
Salman Rushdie, he forms part of that constellation of Third World intel- 
lectuals, active and eminent in the First World without being assimilated 
by it, whose number and influence are destined to grow. 


The originality of Unger’s enterprise lies in its combination of aims: ‘Pefi- 
tics presents an explanatory theory of society and a programme of social 
reconstruction. The theory works towards a radical alternative to Marx- 
ism. The programme advances a radical alternative to social democracy.” 
It 18 the surprise of this two-edged challenge that gives the work its pecu- 
liar force. The vehicle chosen for it, however, does not always serve this 
purpose best. Crisply defined at the outset, Unger’s project subsequently 
waylays and disperses itself through sheer muluplication of topics and 
repetition of themes. The huge spread-eagled text of Politics stretches over 
(so far) a thousand pages. The nominal organization of its three books by 
no means corresponds to its real architecture, whose foundation actually 
lies in a preceding work, Passtexs—An Essay on Persexality, and whose lan- 
tern—as it were—will presumably be the ethics promised as ‘Part 0’ of 
the whole in False Necessity. Intellectual ambition has won an expensive 
victory over political communication in such giganticism. In virmally any 
work of practical advocacy, there is some trade-off between length and 
effect. Here the impact of often striking programmatic proposals is ines- 
capably reduced by the extravagant mass of unbound ideation surround- 
ing them. 


Unger’s prose, unusual in the intensity of its rhetorical pressure, does not 
really relieve this difficulty. It displays an unremitting stylistic energy in 
the quest for a vocabulary free from every theoretical jargon or political 
cliché, with many memorable and felicitous results. But it can also resort 
to a less fortunate, quasi-revivalist register: “Try to understand, reader, by 
an act of imaginative empathy, the bitterness a person might feel when he 
discovered that doctrines invented to emancipate and enlighten had now 
become instruments of confusion and surrender ... It was an instance of 
illusion passing into prejudice. You wanted to write a book to set things 
right’—“When the larger argument falls into confusion and obscurity, 
when I stagger and I stumble, help me. Refer to the purpose described in 
this book and revise what I say ın the light of what I want.’? Disdaining 


| Politis, a Work in Constructive Theory is the general title of Unger’s opus, of which 
three volumes have appeared so far: Social Theery: ds Situatees and Task, or ‘A Critical 
Introduction’; Pale Necesety, or ‘Part I: Anti-Necessitarian Social Theory in the Service 
of Radical Democracy’; and Plasticity rate Pewer, or “Variations on Themes—Compara- 
trve—Historical Studies on the Instimmonal Condinons of Economic and 
Success’. All were published by Cambridge University Press in lare 1987. A shortened 
version of this consideration of Unger’s work appeared earlier in the Trmes Literary 
Sapplesesat, 13-19 January 1989. 

* Sectal Theory, pp. 78-79; 9. 
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any conventional apparatus of references, Unger appends instead an omni- 
bus reading-list to False Necessity, whose concluding recommendation for the 
study of cultural revolution (after Hegel and Kierkegaard) is: ‘See TV 
Guid¢é —an unwise flourish, liable to bring recent preachers of the screen too 
readily to mind. It would be wrong to make overmuch of this histrionic side of 
the work; but vibrato interpellations intended to heighten attention risk 
distracting it from the serious core of Unger’s argument. 


Beyond Social Democracy 


The central premise of Politics is that ‘the present forms of decentralized 
economies and pluralistic democracies (markets based on absolute pro- 
perty rights, democracies predicated on the sceptical quiescence of the 
citizenry) are neither the necessary nor the best expressions of inherited 
ideals of liberty and equality. They frustrate the very goals for whose sake 
we uphold them.’3 The aim of the work is to develop a persuasive alter- 
native beyond the limits of social-democracy to these congealed forms— 
‘a particular way of reorganizing governments and economies that pro- 
mises to realize more effectively both aspects of the radical commitment: 
the subversion of social division and hierarchy and the assertion of will 
over custom and compulsion.’ Such institutional reconstruction is for 
Unger inseparable from cultural transvaluation, or a ‘radical politics of 
personal relations’ that will ‘allow us to connect leftism and modernism’4 


These contemporary political purposes are set within a much vaster 
theory of history, from which they receive their warrant. Unger constructs 
this vision from a double rejection: principally of Marxism, for adhering 
to a vision of the past composed of a limited number of modes of produc- 
tion, conceived as integrated orders capable of replication in different 
epochs or environments—if also all other variants of ‘deep structure 
theory’; and secondarily of sociological or historiographic positivism, for 
tending to deny the existence of societal totalities or qualitative discontin- 
uities at all. Against the latter Unger insists that distinct and decisive 
structures do indeed exist—whar he calls ‘formative contexts’, as opposed 
to the ‘formed routines’ subject to them. Against the former he argues 
that each such structure is at once internally dissociable and historically 
unique—the elements that comprise it do not have to fit together, and the 
combination of them never recurs. Formative contexts, so understood, 
exercise a formidable constraint over all social practices, forcing them 
into a specific mould of predictable routines. But they also embody a 
fundamental contingency, since there is no intrinsic logic binding their 
constituent parts together. The conventional opposition in modern poli- 
tics between reform and revolution, or piecemeal versus overall change 
—the one potentially ineffectual, the other hypothetically lethal—is there- 
fore misguided. Formative contexts can be disassembled by bits, in 
partial moves that by the same token effect basic alterations. The real 
contrast is between ‘context-revising’ and ‘context-preserving’ conflicts. 
But there is no unbridgeable gulf between these. Rather they form a con- 
tinuum, in which disputes over routines can always suddenly escalate into 
battles over structures. 


3 Ibid., pp. 67. 
4 Ibid. 


Why is such escalation perpetually possible? Unger’s answer appeals to a 
transhistorical attribute of the species which he calls its ‘negative capabil- 
ity’. The meaning he attaches to this term is virtually the opposite of that 
intended by Keats. What it denotes is active will and restless imagination 
pitted against all circumstance or convention, a constituttve human capa- 
city to transcend every given context by negating it in thought or deed. As 
such, Unger argues, its exercise has gradually expanded since the dawn of 
civilization, giving history what cumulative (though not irreversible) 
direction it appears to have. Today the goal of politics must be to increase 
the space of that negative capability, by creating insututional contexts 
permanently open to their own revision—so diminishing the gap between 
structures and routines, and ‘disentrenching’ social life as a whole. 


Such disentrenchment represents both a pragmatic and a moral value. In 
the past, the economic and military success of states always depended on 
the degree to which they achieved what Unger terms ‘plasticity’, or the 
ability to promote a ‘pitiless recombination’ of the factors of production, 
communication or destruction to meet changing conditions or oppormni- 
ties. But this kind of insticunonal flexibility typically consorted with pre- 
datory or despotic power—the rule of nomadic conquerors, agrarian 
bureaucracies, or mercantile oligarchies. Once modern popular sover- 
cignty starts to emerge, however, it acquires normative force as a prin- 
ciple of social emancipation as well as material prosperity. For now the 
fixity of all cradinonal hierarchies and dependencies may be seen as a 
false necessity that can be undone by the general will. The advent of the 
Rechtsstaat, universal suffrage and social security are only the hesitant 
beginnings of this process. Unger looks beyond them towards a more 
radically ‘empowered democracy’, capable of freely remaking every 
dimension of its common life. His own programme for empowerment 
includes proposals for the reorganization of government, property, work, 
and personal relations alike, in a spirit intended to dispel the ‘received, 
superstitious contrast’ between liberalism and socialism. 


The Philosophical Premises 


Within Unger’s extended construction, there are three distinct theoretical 
planes. The first and founding one is a philosophical anthropology. It is 
set out not in Polities but in the preceding work on which much of this 
trilogy depends, Passion—an Essay on Personality (1984). There Unger 
postulated a two-fold model of the self: as on the one hand endowed with 
an infinite mobility in always finite conditions, on the other possessed of 
a constitutive yet perilous longing for others. The external world and all 
character are perpetually subject to transcendence by the self; but the self 
is subject to an unlimited need for others that 1s also an unlimited danger 
—of ‘craven dependence’ or collective conformity. There is no constant 
human nature, only an inherent tension between attachment to and fear 
of others. Unger umprobably presents this vision as a restatement of the 
‘Christian—-romantic image of man’, fortified by a touch of Nietzsche. In 
fact, what is striking is ics similarity with Sartre's account of conscious- 
ness in Beng end Nothingness—the quicksilver capacity of the for-itself to 
elude all given determinations and the tormented dialectic of its relations 
with others. But where the early Sartre remained essentially asocial, his 
conclusions negative, Unger seeks to give a positive resolution to the same 
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existential premises by projecting a society based on them. ‘It is necessary 

to enact the modernist ideal as a form of social life.’ The unifying prin- 

ciple of such a form would be empowerment. Unger uses this notion 

simultaneously for the conversion of the individual capacity for transcen- 

dence into a collective power of context-revision; and for the ‘mastery’ of 
each tndividual’s exposure to others, which requires satisfaction simul- 

taneously of the need for passionate engagement and the need to avoid 

menacing dependence in intersubjective relations. The strain of yoking 

together these two quite different senses of ‘empowerment’—the second . 
visibly a willful graft on the first—is pervasive in Unger’s work. The two 

underlying ideals remain in effect dissociated, their forcible union pro- 

ducing the characteristically dissonant appeals to the paired virtues of 
‘ardour and gentleness’, ‘greatness and sweetness’ that are a feature of his 

writing.® 


The dominance of the first concern, inscribed if not avowed in his exist- 
ential starting-point, emerges much more unambiguously once Unger 
moves to the historical issues which form the second major plane of his 
work. For Sartre, when he shifted onto the terrain of history in Critigus of 
Dialuctical Reason, the ‘negative motor’ of human development was 
scarcity. For Unger, the motor is negative only in name, through 
whimsical annexation of 2 term from Keats whose meaning he inverts. 
The driving force of history ts actually the perpetual positive disposition 
of human beings to transcend their inherited contexts—development as 
dépassement. Scarcity and the prectico-inert do not disappear altogether. 
But they are downgraded to secondary obstructions or intermissions in 
the pathway of this revisionary will, in the guise respectively of a need for 
‘coercive surplus extraction’ (long superseded) and a persistence of 
‘sequential effects’ (tending to diminish). The formal outline of Unger’s 
theory of history can thus be read as an optimistic transcoding of Sartre's. 


But unlike Sartre, Unger goes on to propose substantive analyses of major 
episodes in the course of history. Here his key conceptual instrument is 
the notion of formative context. This is presented expressly as an alterna- 
tive to the mode of production in the Marxist tradition, rejected as too 
rigid and replicable. A formative context is something looser and more 
singular—an accidental institutional and ideological cluster that 

both normal expectations and routine conflicts over the distribution of 
key resources. The contemporary North Atlantic example thus includes, 

for Unger: constitutional division of governmental powers, partisan 
rivalry incongruously related to class, market economies based on abso- 
lute property rights, bureaucratic supervision of business activity, differ- 
ential unionization, taylorized work organization, vocabularies of private 
community, civic equality and voluntary contract.” The price for the 
looseness of configuration prized by its author is, in other words, vague- 
“ness of boundaries and indiscriminacy of elements. For the ‘tangible and 
intangible’ resexrces on whose control the whole definition of a formative 
context depends are never demarcated. The result is that the concept 
lacks any hierarchy of determination, and its only law of motion is cyclical 
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—since a true dynamic has been identified from the outset not with the 
working, but precisely with the breaking of contexts by negative capability. 


Unger provides two principal examples of such historical cycles. The 
first, and much the most extended, is what he calls the ‘reversion cycle’ in 
agrarian bureaucratic empires—Han, Roman, Byzantine, Korean, 
Mughal. These stares, he argues, essentially rested on a monetary econ- 
omy rather than coerced labour or barter. For a commercial agriculture, 
generating cash taxes was the precondition of the political autonomy of a 
central government capable of withstanding the fissiparous power of local 
magnates. The normal base of these aristocrats was the large, autarkic 
estate; production for the market, on the other hand, was typically under- 
taken by small independent cultivators. The contradiction of the imperial 
regime was to be socially solidary with the dominance of the nobility, but 
economically dependent on the vitality of the peasantry. To keep magnate 
pressures at bay, the stare could resort to a limited repertoire of policies, 
found again and again in the most widely separate epochs and areas: 

recruitment of an upstart bureaucratic staff, creation of a service nobility, 
or implantation of military-agrarian colonies. But over time, aristocratic 
power in the countryside all but invariably prevailed. The consequence 
was then the fatal erosion or disappearance of small-holders, the contrac- 
tion of output for the market, the decline of fiscal catchment by the state, 
leading eventually to a full ‘reversion crisis’ or relapse into a natural 
economy, and therewith the disintegration of the imperial order.® Only 
Mediaeval Europe and Tokugawa Japan escaped this cycle, because there 
the peasantry could withstand landlord exactions since there was no 
united front of power and privilege arrayed against it—in the absence of 
a bureaucratic state in Europe, and of a resident aristocracy in Japan; 
though the Ottoman and Ch’ing Empires succeeded in mitigating the cycle by 
drawing on their nomadic backgrounds to strengthen central checks to 
magnate autonomy, and so stabilize small agrarian property longer. 


This is an ingenious and elegant schema. But it suffers from a fundamen- 
tal empirical flaw. In pre-modern societies, there was no general affinity 
between peasants and markets of the kind presumed by Unger—quite the 
contrary. The overwhelming priority of the immediate producers was 
normally subsistence production for their own households. Commercial 
agriculture, where it emerged—far more patchily and precariously than 
Unger suggests—tended rather to be associated with the marketable sur- 
plus of medium or large estates whose proprietors were not tied to the 
needs of their own reproduction in the same way, because of the latitude 
of their material base. The most spectacular example, of course, was 
farming in the late Roman Republic and the Principate, where the 
advance of monetization spelt not the rise but a savage depression of the 
small-holder, as oligarchs amassed huge concentrations of land and 
servile labour for market production, and cash relations acquired histor- 
ically unprecedented intensity. Unger registers this sequence, but not the 
depth of its discrepancy with his thesis. 


Moreover, if the development of Classical Rome effecnvely inverted the 
relation he postulates between markets and magnates, the evolution of 
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Mediaeval Burope upsets no less his scenario for peasants and states. For 
having argued thar the eclipse of centralized stare machinery in the Dark 
Ages permitted the emergence of a degree of village autonomy in the 
countryside that was the key to feudal dynamism, Unger has no ready 
explanation for the scale of the crisis that overtook the latter in the four- 
teenth century. In fact, to account for what he deems its avoidance of ‘out- 
right’ reversion, he is driven to invoking just the opposite of his initial 
principle, namely the vigour of ‘the se#-commercial parts’ of the rural 
economy centred on the peasant plot and village community.9 At the 
same time, he notes thar the resolution of the crisis saw a strengthening of 
centralized aristocratic power in the new monarchies, rather than a weak- 
ening of it. The original terms of the argument are thus switched or 
scrambled in the two best-known chapters of the world-story it sets out to 
tell. 


The Genealogy of Modernity 


The analytic of pre-modernity in Plasticity inte Power has its sequel in a 
genealogy of modernity in False Necessity, There Unger’s concern is to 
establish the origins and nature of the formative context of the present 
OECD zone. He does so by means of a critique of what he calls its ‘myth- 
ical history’, shared by conservatives, liberals and Marxists alike—that is, 
the view that there was a convergent, irresistible logic in the long-run pro- 
cess which led to the contemporary configuration of market economy, 
mass-production industry and parliamentary democracy. Unger argues 
that this package was adventitious. The major institutional clusters of the 
West emerged separately, without particular congruence. Politically, a 
liberal constitutionaliam of eighteenth-century cast became improbably 
coupled to mass parties, for which ic had never been designed, in the 
course of the nineteenth century. The corporation came to dominate the 
organization of private property only later, after hard-fought contests 
against ic. Assembly-line industry, exemplified by Fordism, arose more 
recently still, and is already receding. Yet out of these disparate histories 
a pervasive status quo has crystallized. Marked by preventively deadlocked 
government, unconditionally held property entitlements, massively con- 
centrated business units and rigidly hierarchical work processes, this con- 
formation was dictated by no immanent technological or social necessity. 
There was a real historical alternative to it, represented by the forces of 
‘petty-bourgeois radicalism’ in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Unger uses this term in a broad sense for all those who resisted elite poli- 
tics, big capital, large factories, unregulated markets, whether in the 
name of populist or utopian socialist ideals. His crucial claim is thar 
smaller forms of property and production, based on flexible forms of 
work-organization, were just as progressive technically—and therefore 
viable economically—as giant trusts and mass-production industry, as the 
experience of modern farming or selected textiles was to show. Their 
stabilization in either individual or cooperative form, however, required 
support by the state, a characteristic goal of their radical spokesmen from 
Proudhon or Lassalle to Demarest Lloyd. It was the political defeat of pro- 
grammes like theirs which sealed the fate of this porential and preferable 
path of development, not any sociological impossibility of ics realization. 


9 Ibid., p. 32. 


What then decided the political issue itself? Unger's answer is essentially 
that the petty-bourgeois alternative posed more of a threat to the interests 
of traditional elites than its (should we say—bourgeois?) rival, which pre- 
vailed because it encountered less resistance from entrenched agrarian or 
patrician interests. Hence a realistic popular radicalism was crushed or 
constricted by force. In the terms of Unger’s general historical theory, this 
is an appeal to the weight of ‘sequenual effects’—the practico-inert force 
of one formative context in shaping the next. Figured against these, the 
petty-bourgeoisie represents the front-line of ‘negative capability’ of the 
modern epoch, as the peasantry did in the pre-modern world in Unger’s 
vision—the bearers of the most creative economic forces. The industrial 
proletariat, creature of mass-production and regimented work- 
organization, is œ ipso tacitly disqualified from any vanguard role in this 
conception. Classical claims for it are never, however, tested in a direct 
comparison. For here there is a very striking lacuna in Unger’s counter- 
history of modernity. He initially defines the contemporary formative 
context of the West by four institutional clusters: the work-organization 
complex, the private-rights complex, the governmental-organization com- 
plex, and the occupational-structure complex. But when he moves to his 
genealogy of it, he omits the last altogether, ‘for the sake of simplicity’.© 


Petty-Bourgeois Radicalism 


Such simplification exacts a high price. For what it means is that Unger 
provides no analysis at all of the emergent social structure of the societies 
he is discussing. He rejects the use of the term capitalism for them, on the 
grounds that ic is either too general or too particular to be helpful. The 
merits or otherwise of this scruple are of less moment than the ensuing 
absence of any overall class map of these social formations. The petty- 
bourgeoisie itself, the hero of Unger’s parable, is in this respect virtually 
plucked out of thin air. For there are no surrounding class relationships 
into which it is inserted, in structural antagonism or dependence, affinity 
or ambivalence. Nobility or bourgeoisie, middle-classes or working- 
classes, are little more than smudges on the horizon. Indeed even the 
small producers themselves are only gesturally sketched. They are most 
consistently identified under the rubric of ‘petty commodity production’ 
—a term ostensibly taken from the vocabulary of Marx that Unger other- 
wise shuns, But the concept loses its direction in his usage. When Marx 
spoke of einfache Warenpreduktien—‘simple’ commodity production—he 
defined it not by the scale of its output but the nature of its key input: it 
was that form in which the producer marketed goods without resort to 
wage-labour (or servile dependents). For Unger, on the other hand, petty 
commodity production includes every kind of market enterprise short of 
the centralized factory and multidivisional firm—from the manufacture 
of cudery in Solingen to computers in Silicon Valley. The connexion of this 
gamut of economic forms with even the widest notion of petty bourgeoisie is 
tenuous indeed. On the other hand Unger virtually ignores white-collar 
employees——the archetypal petit-bourgeois of the big cities from the later 
nineteenth-century onwards, epitomized in the csli public of TJ. 
Clark's unforgettable portrait of Parisian popular culture of the period.” 
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Some sustained recovery of the forgotten visions of emancipation of small 
producers, whether populist or socialist, is an attractive and overdue 
project. The passionate, unfashionable plea Unger enters for the bearers 
of petty-bourgeois radicalism is in this regard likely to have only good 
effect. He is right too, of course, in insisting on their crucial role in the 
European insurgencies of the 1840s or American of the 1890s. But the 
argument that they could have remade the world for the better, wholesale, 
demands much more than this. The structural heterogeneity and ambi- 
guity of the petty-bourgeoisie alone, emphasized in nearly all the classical 
studies of it, militated against anything like that. Unger, lacking any 
theory of different class capacities for collective action, which must 
depend on a general account of social structure, overlooks these traits and 
their implications. Astonishingly, Pelitics contains not a single substantive 
reflection on-—scarcely even a mention of—fascism: the political move- 
ment of the twentieth century for which petty-bourgeois forces, above all, 
provided the shock troops. Unger, after criticizing a ‘mythical history’ of 
modernity, describes his own as ‘schematic and polemical’, even frankly 
‘speculative’.? But, even short of of fuller empirical documentation, the 
structure of his argument requires comparative controls of a kind he does 
not venture. If it was the power of traditional elites which thwarted the 
success of petty-bourgeois radicalism in Victorian Europe, why did not 
their relative absence permit it in North America? If small property 
generated the virtues of flexible work-organization and ideals of democ- 
fatized government, how could it rally so rapidly to the New Rome and 
the Third Reich? 


But beyond these questions, Unger’s alternative history poses a more 
drastic difficulty for his own theory. For it culminates in a contemporary 
landscape of monotonous sameness—the familiar, featureless plains of 
the world of G-7. In thar panorama all advanced capitalist societies are 
subject, Unger argues, to the futile recurrence of a ‘reform cycle’ impotent 
to alter chem—regularly swinging between meliorist attempts to guide 
investment and redistribute income, generating inflationary wage 
struggles that provoke loss of business confidence, followed by reactive 
drives to restore market dominance and fiscal discipline. The predictable 
movements of this pendulum he describes as an ‘insult to the primacy of 
the will’. Their determinant is the formative context finally consolidated 
as a general rule of the North Atlantic and Pacific regions in the post-war 
epoch. The millennial growth in negative capability that Unger ascribes 
to the overall course of human development, instead of yielding an ever 
greater variety of social invention, thus paradoxically issues into an end- 
state of massive uniformity. The historical contingency he insists upon as 
the mark of true volition enigmatically generates not the play of creative 
diversity, but a necessitarian identity. Unger on occasion senses the prob- 
lem, and offers æd bec responses to it, lamely invoking the similarity of 
problems facing societies or the pressure of leading states on late-comers 
to mitate them. Bur within the logical structure of his thought the contra- 
diction seems radical and insoluble. 
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The Programmatic Agenda 


Yet whatever the anomalies of the philosophy or history advanced by 
Unger, it is polincs that must be decisive for sudgement of his work—as 
its title suggests. Here, however, its reception has been ironical. For con- 
troversy has focused on everything but this. Two polar reactions to the 
overall merits of Politrcs are represented, on the one hand, by the capa- 
cious symposium of a dozen admiring contributors drawn from a wide 
range of disciplines, across 350 pages in the Nerthwestere University Law 
Review, on the other, by the furious commination—‘Harvard’s Greatest 
Fraud’—of The New Republic.4 The rancour of the latter, a zealot for the 
Contras, is perhaps not hard to explain. Curiously, however, in both cases 
the actual political programme of the book is largely ignored—as if it 
were too hot to handle in the depoliticized atmosphere of the United 
States at the hour of Dukakis and Bush. But this is unquestionably the 
most seminal and powerful part of the work. Unger starts by asking 
whether social-democracy, which he takes to be ‘the single most attractive 
emergent model of social organization in the world today—least oppres- 
sive, most respectful of felt human needs’, is for all that ‘the best that 
mankind can hope for, for an indefinite time to come’? His answer is a 
firm negative. For ‘social democracy makes the liberal project of the 
Enlightenment—the cause of liberty, equality and frarernity—unneces- 
sarily hostage to a transitory and replaceable institutional order.™ The 
pillars of this order are: a state that requires and produces a quiescent 
citizenry; markets ruled by property rights that are absolute in duration 
and scope; work-processes that are needlessly stultifying and inflexible. 
Social-demoracy pursues its ordinary aims within the parameters they set. 
By contrast Unger’s over-riding objective is to reduce such fixed distance 
between contexts and routines, by making the fundamental institutions of 
society available for regular (as opposed to exceptional, or revolutionary) 
revision. 

The programmatic proposals which ensue are systematically addressed to 
the existing forms of power, property and labour. Unger criticizes what 
he sees as the modal type of Western liberal state for effectively paralysing 
significant change from above, and precluding it from below, by constitu- 
tional checks and balances originally and deliberately designed for the 
restrictive purposes of eighteenth-century notables. But he does not 
endorse any call for a more direct democracy, along conciliar or other 
lines, which he regards as litte more than an imaginary inversion of the 
prevailing model. Instead he argues for ‘dualist’ constitutions conferring 
rival power and initiative on two centres of authority, president and par- 
lament, favouring creative conflict between them, with rapid resolution 
of deadlocks by popular consultation. The principle of this conception is 
an ‘overlapping’ rather than separating of powers—extended to the 
creation of a special instance for ensuring the democratization of infor- 
mation inside and outside the state itself. So constructed, Unger’s repub- 
lic is designed to mobilize the democratic energies of its citizens rather 
than to neuter them. 
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Yet its charter can be realized only if the economy is transformed. For 
‘such a democracy cannot flourish if the everyday world of work and 
exchange is organized 1n ways that not only differ from the principles of 
democranc government but limit their scope, undermine their influence, 
and disrupt their workings.™ The target of Unger’s crinque here is the 
assimilation of markets as decentralized arenas of exchange, with pro- 
perty rights as absolute claims to divisible portions of social capital. The 
former are indispensable, for freedom and for efficiency; the latter are 
unacceptable mechanisms of inequality and privilege. Their fusion in the 
current economic order ‘withdraws the basic terms of collective prosper- 
ity from effective democratic choice and control’.” Unger’s remedy is to 
transfer control over major productive assets to a ‘rotating capital fund’ 
which would disaggregate property rights down through a tier of capital- 
givers and capital-makers—an ulumatre social fund controlled by the 
government, leasing capital to autonomous investment funds operating in 
given sectors, which then auction or ration resources to competitive 
teams of producers, for stipulated periods. Breaking-up consolidated pro- 
perty rights in this way would then encourage more flexible forms of work 
organization, characteristic of small or medium vanguard enterprises 
today. The workings of the market, in which final capital-tekers act as 
‘unrestricted gamblers’, would be buffered by welfare rights guaranteeing 
a minimum income to all citizens. 


Unger completes his programme by arguing that a transformation of per- 
sonal relations is the necessary counterpart of institutional change. He 
calls this prospect ‘cultural revolution’—significantly, the only time the 
latter term acquires salience in his vocabulary. Its contours are much 
more elusive, in part because detailed treatment of them is deferred to a 
further volume on the ‘microstracnure of social life’. But two elements are 
already sketched. Interpersonal relations can be rewrought in the spirit of 
modernism by deliberate role-jumbling and confusion of expressive con- 
ventions, while the idea of a community should move from the seamless 
sharing of customary values to a heightening of mumial vulnerability, 
which accepts conflict as itself a positive value. Although these notions 
occur only as a tentative coda to Falre Necessity, they are of central import- 
ance to Unger, who insists that ‘the qualities of our direct practical and 
passionate dealings always represent the ultimate object of our conflicts 
over the organization of society’. 


For sheer imaginative attack, Unger’s project for social reconstruction 
has no contemporary counterpart. It certainly honours its promise to 
advance beyond—far beyond—the ambitions of social-democracy. Per- 
haps the best way of grasping just how radical Unger’s vision is would be 
to compare it with that of a thinker whose intellectual energy matches his 
own, and whose political sympathies are not so distant. Habermas too 
constructs his analysis of current capitalist society in dualist fashion, and 
develops his critique of it in the name of a normative modernity. For him 
the two levels of the social order are its systems—the economy and stare, 
the domain of strategic action, steered by the objective media of money 
and power, operating behind the back of individual agents; and its 
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life-world—the private and public spheres chat are the abode of commu- 
nicative action, where intersubjective meaning and value arise, in cultural 
transmission or socialization. The drive of capitalist rationalization is 
towards the relentless colonization of the life-world by the systems—the 
invasion of every refuge of unforced sociability or aesthetic play by 
administrative rules or cash relations. For Habermas this process is 
pathological, and must be resisted: this is the vocation of the new social 
movements—ecological, pacific, feminist. But the actions of these will be 
for the most part experimental or defensive in scope, ‘border conflicts’ to 
safeguard the spaces of the life-world. Whar they cennet undertake, under 
pain of a dangerous regression, is any counterattack to reconquer the 
systems themselves. For these are necessarily beyond the intentional 
control of agents, as products of the structural differentiation that is a 
condition of modern industrial society. The reappropriation of an 
alienated economic and political order by its producers and citizens as it 
was once envisaged by Marx, in other words, is tabooed by Habermas. It 
is just this demarcation, between what can and what cannot be reclaimed 
for conscious collective control, that Unger rejects. The whole force of his 
duality is exactly the opposite. Contexts are contrasted with routines in 
order to show how the frontiers between them are mutable and crossable. 
The aim of a democratic politics is to make a routine of the revision of 
contexts. Intellectusily more remote than Habermas from the Marxist 
tradition, Unger is in this respect politically much closer to it. 


Unger and Socialism 


At the same time the confidence and scope of his institutional programme 
separate him from nearly all conventional socialist discussion today. A 
general inhibition in this area has been a long-standing reflex of the lines 
of thought that descend from Marx. The all but complete silence of 
Habermas himself is a striking case in point. No such aversion to recon- 
structive detail marked the alternative utopian traditions that started with 
Saint-Simon, and Unger is right to claim their heritage. The boldness of 
his recovery of it can only be admired. But his particular proposals raise 
a number of difficulties. Unger’s juridical background can be seen in a 
certain overestimate of the independent significance of constitutional 
arrangements as such. For all their real importance, the effect of these is 
always subject co the objective structure of the state and the actual balance 
of social forces. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic answers fairly 
closely to Unger's ideal of a governmental power divided between two 
potentially rival authorities, in the Presidency and the Assembly, with 
rapid resolution of conflicts between them by popular consultation. The 
cohabitation of Mitterrand and Chirac, and the successive elections of 
1988 which wound it up, fit this description very well. But far from mobi- 
lizing the democratic energies of the French, the experience lowered them 
to a post-war nadir—a third to a half of the electorate abstaining. The 
example of England is even more discomfiting for Unger’s assumptions. 
He proceeds throughout as if the US Constitution were prototypical for 
the West as a whole, assailing a supposed standard model of rigid checks 
and balances for stymieing decisive political initiative. The complete lack 
of any such pattern in the UK, with its virtually untrammelied executive 
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power, appears to have escaped him. Decisional capacity is the last thing 
missing here. Who would argue the results are nearer a ‘radical democ- 
racy’? Ironically, the most devastating critique of the Westminster State 
to be produced from the Left, Tom Nairn’s great polemic The Enchanted 
Glass, looks on the contrary to the American Constitution as an inspira- 
tion of republican liberty. Not for the first time, socialists reciprocate in 
finding foreign virtues where their neighbours see domestic vices. In 
general, Unger pays too much attention to the legal framework of the 
state, and too little to its bureaucratic machinery and party outworks. 


The central theme of his economic argument, on the other hand, is com- 
pelling. The disaggregation of consolidated property rights—Unger 
points out that these can be nominally collective as well as privace— 
would surely be one of the basic principles of any socialism worth the 
name. The lexicon of leasing is likely to become greatly amplified and 
diversified ın the transition towards one, as it is already starting to do in 
the East today. Unger, on the whole a shrewd observer of the Communist 
experience, anticipates not a few of the notes struck in perestreika. In the 
West the potential of the lease as a contractual devolution of public facili- 
ties co independent groups of producers, so ‘cutting the knot tied by the 
speculator and the bureaucrat’, was early seen by Raymond Williams as 
an alternative to state monopoly or commercial dominance of the means 
of communication. For the origins of his own conception, Unger invokes 
the contested name of Lassalle—as corrected by Rodbertus and Marx. His 
general formula of the ‘rotating capital fund’ suffers, however, from a 
noticeable vagueness about the delicate question of rotation itself—that 
is, how and when capital would be reallocated berween enterprises, short 
of insolvency or take-over. The word planning does not appear in the 
text, although the idea is clearly present—perhaps a gesture of tact. Nor 
is much said about self-management, beyond an effective criticiam of the 
Yugoslav version of it. The emancipation of labour is entrusted more to 
flexible work-organization than to industrial democracy. Nevertheless 
these lacunae do not really detract from the novelty of the main proposals. 


Finally, of course, Unger’s emergent cultural agenda is one that is deeply 
shocking to liberal assumptions. Its basic claim, that ‘the ultimate stakes 
in politics are the fine texture of personal relations’, warranting revolu- 
tionary transformation of psychic identities and affective ties alike, is a 
manifest affront to the principle of a private realm shielded from public 
intrusion. Unger justifies it with the argument thar no society is ever in 
practice institutionally neutral between all possible styles of personal 
interaction or modes of association. But selection is not the same as deter- 
mination—the fact that some forms (varying according to the social 
order) are always excluded does not necessarily mean that others are 
therefore enforced. The liberal claim is simply to maximize the range of 
allowable choice; Unger would be on stronger ground querying that. He 
describes his own position as ‘super-liberalism’. Despite the apparent 
paradox, the term is not entirely misleading insofar as be shares with the 
classical variety an intrinsically asocial model of human beings—since the 
‘negative capability’ vested in every individual precedes all common ties 
between them. The difference is thar this is an individualism without 
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human nature. Only the fugitive capacity of the self for transcendence, 
and an ominous longing for others, define it. The first provides the pas- 
sage to modernism, interpreted by Unger as a dissolution of traditional 
conceptions of personal character and social roles, rather than of the idea 
of the subject itself, as in post-structuralist versions. This is the strong 
sense of empowerment—the throwing off of the masks of false necessity, 
by individual defiance of all self-expectation or exterior convention. The 
second leads to the strained sense of empowerment, as ‘mastery over the 
conditions of self-assertion’, through the enhanced mutual exposure of a 
community enfolded not ın consensus but in conflict. The connexion 
between the two is as forced as was Sartre's vast conjugation of the term 
‘freedom’ in Cabters pear axe Merals, heroically stretched from an ontolog- 
ical indicative to a political imperative for just the same reason—the 
desire to reconcile a metaphysic of nihilation with an ethic of generosity. 
Unger’s programme for a cultural revolution combines ‘role-jumbling’ 
with ‘solidarity rights’; but whereas the former is evoked vividly enough, 
the latter remain impalpable—even unimaginable, as entitlements 
declared ‘unenforceable’.?° 


The Question of Agency 


Critics have not failed to point out, with justice, the omission from 
Unger’s preoccupations of a great deal of the ordinary agenda of politics 
in the West. There is little about the issues of poverty or unemployment, 
race or gender, armaments or environment. Although these are real limit- 
ations, perhaps their main significance lies in the detachment from the 
actual chequerboard of political forces they suggest. The universal endow- 
ment of negative capability generates no specific calculus of collective 
action—tither of social interests or social abilities to realize them. The 
result is that Unger can on occasion argue, in all apparent seriousness, 
that his overall programme should appeal to conservatives, centrists, 
social-democrats and radicals alike!™ At other times he concedes that it 
has a ‘far better chance of taking root in the reform, labour, socialist, and 
communist parties’, or identifies certain social groups—unemployed or 
unskilled, petty-bourgeois or professionals—as more likely adherents to it 
than others.” At others again, he argues thar the escalation of political 
conflict is typically characterized by not a polarization but a disintegra- 
tion of class allegiances, giving way in revolutionary situations to e 
struggle between pure ‘parties of opinion —moments of great historical 
decision, in their intensity, do not reveal but consume the logic of class. 
What these vagaries amount to is a basic indeterminacy of political 
agency in Unger’s thought. Its most telling sign is the absence of any cate- 
gory of the adversary. There is no equivalent to the figure of the ‘foe’ in 
Carl Schmitt. The opponents of a radical democracy remain without 
shape or name. Do they even exist? At most, it might seem, in the risk of 
an obstructive civil service. 


If the subjective forces for, or against, fundamental social change remain 


®© Falie Necessity, p. 539. 
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in the end largely inscrutable, its objective conditions are little less elu- 
sive. Unger looks for the opportunities of democratic empowerment in 
what he calls middle-level crises today, in which the border between rou- 
tines and contexts may be most readily crossed. Excluding the impact of 
wars or the overthrow of tyrannies, superseded in the West, he finds them 
in the dictates of economic growth and the pursuits of self-fulfilment. 
These he terms respectively the ‘humdrum and ethereal’ springboards for 
institutional reconstruction.4 To the tough-minded, who might be 
tempted to call them crite and vaporous, Unger would no doubt reply by 
invoking the contrasted crises in Czechoslovakia and France of the year 
1968. But wharever the validity of such a description, Unger does not in 
fact put much weight on the notion of structural crises at all. For on the 
one hand the formative context is always more or less arbitrarily stitched 
together in the first place, and on the other the pressure of negative capa- 
bility can always burst it apart at the seams anyway. Again and again 
Unger insists that ‘society, no matter how impregnable it seems to its 
inhabitants, always stands at the edge of the cliff —since it is an order 
‘subject to an endless stream of petty disruptions that can escalate at any 
moment into more subversive conflicts’.» If the possibility of explosion 
is perpetual, there is little call for the work of a Richter. At the same time, 
and in part for the same reasons, there is not much need for a theory of 
transitions either. False Necessity skirts all discussion of the actual social 
processes—national turmoil, international reaction—any bid tw imple- 
ment its programme would unleash. Instead Unger merely offers a menu 
of preliminary institutional measures, as if his scheme of radical recon- 
struction had no losers. Intimations of harmony discount considerations 
of strategy, in a reminder of the other side of the utopian tradition. 


That side belongs to the character of the work as a whole. For the enor- 
mous edifice of Pelitics undeniably possesses a dream-like quality. Unger 
himself freely describes his enterprise as speculative, and much of it lies at 
a visible remove from the realities of history or politics. Yet unlike nearly 
all others today, the dream is a salutary and emboldening one. Unger is 
entitled to say, as he does at one point, thar its realization ‘would mean 
reversing the defeat of the revolutionary movements and leftist experi- 
ments throughout Europe in the aftermath of World War I'—would 
represent one version of ‘the victory of which they were robbed’.* 
Where else have past and future been so temerariously joined? For a long 
time intellectuals from the First World have been diagnosing the condi- 
tion and prescribing the treatment of the Third—still the dominant mode 
of all writing on the subject. Here something new has occurred: a philo- 
sophical mind out of the Third World turning the tables, to become 
synoptist and seer of the First. 


™4 Fels Necessity, p. 546. 
* Social Theery, p. 205; Fals Necessity, p. 215. 
© False Necextity, p. 508. 
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Uichael Rustin 


Post-Kleinian Psychoanalysis and the 
Post-Modern 


in a number of papers written in the early 1980s, I attempted to explore the 
social and political affiliations of Kleinian psychoanalysis in Britain.” I char- 
zcterized some of the leading themes, both implicit and explicit, of Kleinian 
work, and suggested some connections between these and the social preoccu- 
pations of the post-war welfare state in Britain. The purpose was partly to 
explore these connections as matters of fact and explanation, but also to 
establish the positive values of these psychoanalytic ideas for a democratic 
socialist vision. These papers, it is clear now, were already historical in their 
ceference when they were written, since the age of Thatcher had begun, and 
che dismantling of the post-war consensus and settlement of the welfare state 
was in its first stages. However, in 1981 it seemed reasonable to hope other- 
wise, for an early resumption of the admittedly uneven progress towards full 
social citizenship which had been initiated during the Second World War It was 
not obvious at the time that the social programme to which one’s arguments 
scught to relate psychoanalytic practice, especially in the public health field, had 
stopped in its tracks, or still worse, been put into reverse. 


Now, in the late 1980s, the radical change in political climate is unmis- 
takable. It is hardly possible at this point to see the evolution of welfare 
institutions supportive of personal development as a thriving cause, or to 
see ideas of caring and inclusive social membership as particularly central 
to mainstream British society's view of itself. Integrative conceptions of 
British society, binding both within and to some degree between social 
classes, have for the time being at least disintegrated, first under the pres- 
sure of intensified social conflicts in the 1960s and 1970s, as different class 
and social movements mobilized, and evoked counter-mobilizations from 
the right, and then in a pervasive process of privatization and atomiz- 
ation of social interests. British society has become both more pluralistic, 
in the diversity of social identities which have emerged, and also more 
individualistic, as the Thatcherites have rewarded and legitimized the 
priority of self-interest over ideas of the social good which they now 
define as coercive, but which at an earlier moment seemed to be widely 
consensual. 


Significant changes are also taking place on the plane of intellectual and 
cultural life. I have in mind less the revival of militant neo-conservative 
ideologies (which are often similar in their form of thinking and practice 
to the ideologies of the left, even if opposite in values and content) than 
the disintegration of established systems of theory and belief. On one view 
(which has interesting echoes of Nietzsche) we live on after the death of 
ideology, in a period of ‘post-Marxism’, ‘post-modernism’, ‘post-structur- 

alism’, post-whatever. Unfortunately the ‘end of ideology’, when it came, 

didn’t usher in an era of consensual, ethically based harmony, as Daniel 
Bell and liberal functionalists like him had hoped, but instead one of 
anomic disintegration, self-seeking, and confusion. The links between the 
art and ideas of post-modernism, and the economic and social infrastruc- 
ture of post-industrialism or post-Fordism have been explored in interest- 
ing ways by a number of writers.? Whar I want to do in this article is to 
characterize the development of a ‘post-Kleinian’ body of psychoanalytic 
ideas, suggest some affinities this shares with the wider post-modernist 
climate of thought, and to raise some questions about its potential politi- 
cal and culmral linkages, these being still to a degree undetermined and 
dependent on choices yet to be made. 


I. The Kleinian Paradigm and its Political Affinities 


Io order to clarify what is distinctive about the concerns of ‘post-Kleinian’ 
psychoanalysis, it may be helpful to give a brief sketch of the main themes 
of classical Kleinian ideas, and their social affinities, following the 





"See, for example, ‘A Socialist Consideranon of Kietnian Psychoanalysis’, Nix 131, 


* E.g., Fredric Jameson, ‘Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism’, 
NLE 146, July-August 1984; Scott Lash and John Urry, The Exd of Organrzed Capitalism, 
ch. 9, London 1987; Peter Dews, Logics of Disintegraten, Verso, London 1987, David 
Harvey, ‘Flexible Accumulation through Urbanization’ Reflections on “Post- 
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accounts attempted in earlier work. I argued in ‘A Socialist Considera- 
uon of Kleinian Psychoanalysis’ that Melanie Klein’s investigations of the 
mental states of infancy gave rise to an intensely scia] view of the origins 
of the self. The baby, she saw, depended on mother (or other primary 
caretaker) not only for its physical well-being, or even its sense of emo- 
tional comfort, but also for the development of its sense of identity and its 
powers of mental functioning. Klein saw the infant's fragmented, dif- 
fused, and often violent states of mind and feeling becoming integrated 
into a coherent awareness of self and others only through intimate rela- 
tionship with parenting adults. Unconscious communication links 
mother and infant in a symbiotic unit, in the early stages of life, without 
which the infant is no more psychologically viable than he or she is phy- 
sically viable if abandoned when young. This emphasis on infantile relat- 
edness and dependency, especially in the earliest months of life, and in the 
primary relationship with the mother, leads to a perspective on human 
nature distinct from the robust individualism of Freud, though a develop- 
ment of his own discoveries. 


There is some consistency between this theory of infantile development, 
and Bowlby’s attachment theory, which stressed the dependence of 
infants on primary maternal care, and argued that emotional and mental 
capacities were damaged by its absence. Bowlby grounded his theory on 
biological considerations of species survival, and made relevant use of 
ethological evidence from the behaviour of primares. There is, however, 
an important difference between these theories. Attachment theory is 
environmentalist in its main emphasis, holding (like the early Freud on 
infantile sexual experience) that it is actual contact with parents which 
makes possible (or its absence impossible) normal development. Separa- 
tions and interruptions of care, and their consequences for bonding, are 
therefore of most account, and the most important modes of intervention 
are designed to prevent such breakdowns. For the child analysts, these 
infant—parent transactions take place in unconscious phantasy as well as 
in external practice. There is an inner-world dimension of development, 
not necessarily directly corresponding to the intentions or external mani- 
festations of parental care. Because of the role of innate disposition in 
infants and parents, and the importance of phantasy in the development 
of an internal world and the perceptions and expectations it shapes, out- 
comes of parental care are both less predictable and more alterable from 
the perspective of child analysts than from that of attachment theorists. 
The development of child analysis, especially in its attempts to treat 
extreme cases of developmental failure such as autism or schizophrenia in 
children, arises from its view of the importance of these unconscious 
dimensions. Bowlby and his colleagues have been more sceptical than the 
Kieinians about the effectiveness of analytic therapeutic methods, once 
emotional damage has been done. 


A second characteristic of Kicinian analysis was its emphasis on the ethi- 
cal. Kleinian theory makes the deviopment of moral capacities in the 
infant a criterion of normal personality development. Moral feelings are 


3 For introductions to Klein’s work see J. Mitchell, ed., The Selected’ Molens Klein, Pen- 
gun, Harmondsworth 1986; H. Segal, Lesredectsen ts the Work of Anann Klana, London 
1964. 
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held to be innare, arising from the primary intensity of feelings of both 
love and hate for the object. The infant recognizes that the kinds of well- 
being and pain thar it experiences are also experienced by the mother, 
and can be given to or withheld from her by its own agency. The discrim- 
ination between good and bad in this primary relationship, and the recog- 
nition of responsibility for these states, are the roots of moral dis- 
criminations of a more general kind. The Kleinian model in which devel- 
opment takes place from paranoid-schizoid to depressive positions (as 
recurring constellations of feeling, not merely as chronological phases) 
incudes moral capacities in the definition of these positions. This is pic- 
tured as a transition from stares dominated by persecutory, split-off, pro- 
jected bad feelings (lodged in the phantasied other through projective 
identification) to the recognition of the vulnerability of the loved object, 
and a state of mind where there is capacity to bear pain and loss within 
the self. The ideas of gratitude and reparation held to emerge with the 
depressive position are terms which belong to a complex ethical language, 
as well as to psychological description. Kleinian analysis in these ways pro- 
vided a resource for enriching a somewhat depleted discourse of English 
moral philosophy, though not one which has been widely taken up.4 


A third aspect of Kleinian thinking which I shall argue had significant 
social affinities was its teleological dimension. There is inherent in Klein- 
ian theory, the idea of a ‘normal’ pathway of development, given both 
explanatory and evaluative significance. The ‘depressive position’ defined 
a state of affairs that was normative, what one should want for human 
beings, which was held in some way to correspond to the potential of 
human nature. This theory offers a complex account of the developmental 
needs of the moral individual. From its presuppositions one could point 
out favourable and unfavourable conditions for such development, and 
practices and institutions (e.g. kinds of child-care, therapeutic and reme- 
dial intervention, understanding and support for families) which might 
further these. It seemed reasonable to link this normative account of the 
development of the individual to a ‘progressive’ view of social develop- 
ment, in which society or governments gave greater priority to such 
developmental goals and their desired moral outcomes. 


One central theme of Kleinian theory was, however, contrary to the 
mieliorist climate of post-war Britain, and was difficult to assimilate into 
its social thought. This was its emphasis on destructiveness and aggres- 
sion—the concept of an innate ‘death instinct’ which was so important in 
the conflict between the Kleinians and the two other rival groups in the 
British Psychoanalytic Society in the 19408. The Middle Group, or Inde- 
pendents, who mostly rejected this negative emphasis in Klein's theory, 
remained closer to the prevailing temper of British liberal thought, being 
less committed to theoretical consistency and less intransigent in outlook 
than the Kleinians. This darker current in Klein’s thought contributed in 
large measure to its remaining a minority, oppositional tendency, mar- 
ginal to British intellectual life, though it nevertheless proved capable, 
within its own field, of a long period of creative development. Consider- 
ing the experience of war and mass murder of the period, it is odd that 


4 Bur for a text which does attempt this investigation, see Richard Wollbeum, The 
Thread of Lfe, Cambridge 1984. 
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the Kleinian view of innate human potential should have been regarded 
as extreme and alien. It seems to relate to this experience of surrounding 
catastrophe in the same way that Freud’s own pessimistic writings did to 
the events of the First World War, though for the most part (in Klein’s 
own work at least) without explicit reference to this public context. It is 
not, I think, coincidental that Kleinian analysts have subsequently been 
amongst those most prominent in the campaign among British psycho- 
analysts against nuclear war, given the central place of unconscious 
destructiveness in their theory, and the imperative need to bring this 
within the field of conscious understanding. 


These psychoanalytic ideas connected to several of the central preoccupa- 
tions of social chought in post-war Britain. The ethical cast of Kleinian 
thinking paralleled a moral emphasis in social-democratic political 
thought, evident for example in Titmuss’s forceful contrast of altruism 
with individualism and sectional class interests. The idea of human 
nature and its potentials, as a moral benchmark against which social pro- 
gress could be measured, figured also in the most vigorous area of post- 
war cultural criticism, notably in that of Leavis and his circle. Leavis 
defined the main tradition of English literature as a field of moral enquiry 
and reflection, generative of values higher than those of utility and busi- 
ness (‘Benthamite-utilitarian civilization’). The Kleinian, or more broadly 
the object-relations theory of development, could be seen as the systematic 
theory of human nature and its potential emotional and moral capacities 
that Leavism lacked. In the late 19503, with the emergence of the new left, 
the idea of human potentiality was given a socialist and indeed Marxist 
form, with the rediscovery of Marx’s early manuscripts and the revival 
of humanist Marxism. There was some continuity between a liberal idea 
of fulfilment through self-expression, and a socialist view of a demo- 
cratic culrure, a development which Raymond Williams’s work did 
most to make possible. A teleological vision was the common background 
assumption of a wide variety of more-or-less humanist theories, from the 
Kleinian view of individual development, to both liberal and socialist 
ideas of social improvement. Liberal, social democratic, and neo-Marxist 
theories of progress in each case incorporated ideas of individual self- 
expression into their moral foundation, at least until structuralise and 
post-structuralist critiques put all this implicit or explicit liberal human- 
ism in question. Education and the personal social services became fields 
in which psychoanalytically informed conceptions of individual develop- 
ment achieved a limited practical influence. This occurred, for example, 
in the recognition of the emotional needs of children in hospital, in cri- 
tiques of impersonal institutional care, in the growth of school counsel- 
ling, and in the development of psychotherapeutic treatment for children 
and families. 


A ‘Facilitating Environment’ 


The organicism of Kleinian and other object-relations thinking is another 
point of affinity with post-war social concerns. The idea of the integration 
of the self in what Winnicott termed a ‘facilitating environment’ corres- 
ponded with a broader ideological concern for social reintegration, fol- 
lowing the disorganization and disruption of war, and the fresh memories 
of class antagonism and polarization, clearly central to the pre-war crisis 
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and the onset of fascism. Bowlby’s initial work was concerned with the ill- 
effects of evacuation on children, and led him to a broader concern with 
experiences of separation and loss. Ticmuss’s work was manifestly pre- 
occupied with the idea of an integrated social order, unified as a moral 
community. The figuring of the child as an emblem of hope was central to 
post-war progressivism, not only reflecting a demographic primacy but 
also expressing the hopes of an adult generation scarred by war, and 
wanting to build a different future for the next generation. In the 1960s it 
became possible to acknowledge more extreme and disturbing memories 
and experiences in symbolic terms, and Kleinian thinking (and psycho- 
analytic ideas more generally) became an occasional resource in attempts 
to encompass or recognize greater depths of destructiveness in art and 
literature. Whether readily absorbed into English cultural discourse or 
not, there is no doubt thet Kleinian concerns with psychotic, paranoid, 
and suicidal states of mind connected with prominent themes in post-war 
culture, once writers began to explore these. R.D. Laing’s early works, 
The Divided Self and The Self and Others, were influential in introducing 
these Kleinian ideas to a wide audience. 


Within Kleinian analytic practice, these background ethical and human- 
ist conceptions were also evident. Classical Kleinian analysis not only 
used developmental concepts which had a central moral dimension, but 
sometimes applied them judgementally, invoking guik and blame to the 
detriment of analytic understanding. The Kleinians were characterized by 
their possession of a strong background theory, by their commitment to 
strict analytic technique, and by membership of a strongly defined group, 
sectarian at least in respect of its liability to defection and split. Some 
Kleintans remained most committed to maintaining the standards and 
purity of psychoanalysis, accepting as a concomitant of this goal its neces- 
sary confinement within the marginal though elite institution of the Brit- 
ish Psychoanalytical Society. Others developed a more proselytizing and 
socially committed conception of analytic practice and consultation, 
through institutions such as the Tavistock Clinic. But what was taken for 
granted in both circles was the commitment to a definite form of know- 
ledge, its connection to central human values, and its demanding claims 
as a vocation. These qualities it shared with other secular but nevertheless 
transcendental humanisms of the period, including Leavisism and 
humanist Marxism. The distinctiveness and vulnerability of these moral- 
ized ways of looking at the world has only become fully evident as they 
have begun to be challenged by the ouclooks of the ‘post-philosophies’. 
While they are radically different in their content and their specific onto- 
logical and ethical claims, they turn out to be quite similar in the human- 
ist certainty of their perspectives on human nature and purpose. 


Liberal humanism, Marxism, even orthodox psychoanalysis, have in 
recent years come to be attacked, from within and without their own tra- 
ditions, as absolutisms, for demanding improper ‘guarantees’ (of truth or 
virtue) in a world deemed to be one of contingency, relativity and 
pluralism.’ Even those like me committed to the defence of absolutist 


>For a crmque of one influenual version of ‘post-Marxism’, that of Laclau and 
Mouffe, see MJ Bustin, ‘Absolute Voluntarism’, New Germaz Critique, No. 42, Winter 
1988, as well as recent debates between Norman Geras and these authors in NLR. 
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positions have to take account of these critiques and the new orders of 
phenomena they address. This change of cultural perspective has its 
reflections within the Kleinian analytic tradition too. It is now possible to 
characterize a ‘post-Kleinian’ psychoanalysis, and to explore its relation- 
ship to the current cultural climate. 


Il. Post-Kleinian Analysis 


The central figure in the development of ‘post-Kleinian’ psychoanalysis 
was Wilfred Bion, though his work forms part of a broader evolution to 
which many other analysts have contributed.® There has been no repud- 
iation of Klein’s ideas by these analysts, on the contrary a deep engage- 
ment with and development of them, parallel to Klein’s own reading and 
re-working of Freud. Yet the effect has been to achieve a deep shift of 
interest and focus, identifying phenomena for investigation distinct from 
those which were central for Klein and her earlier followers. 


The impetus for this development came primarily from the attempt to 
analyse patients with more extreme disturbances of mind than those pre- 
viously thought amenable to analytic treatment. In the brilliant papers 
collected in Second Thoughts Bion describe how he tried to understand the 
mental states of psychotic patients who were either unable to communi- 
cate verbally during most of their analytic sessions, or whose communica- 
tions seemed to represent states of hallucination or delusion. Bion was led 
to rely on the countertransference (analysis of the analyst’s own state of 
mind as a possible register of unconscious communications from analys- 
ands) as a major analytic resource. But he also focused on the processes 
by which sensation and emotion became capable of symbolic representa- 
tion, and what happened to the mind when they did not, or when the 
capacity to distinguish symbols (especially words) and their objects was 
not achieved. In these conditions, the intense passions and anxieties 
aroused in infancy by bodily sensations, desires, and terrors, would liter- 
ally disintegrate the mind. The processes of thought which normally clar- 
ify boundaries between phenomena, and thus reduce the anxiety attached 
to them, could be experienced in these circumstances as threatening con- 
junctions. Bion understood that in extreme psychotic states, the process 
of thinking itself, the very idea of language, could be experienced as a 
mortal threat. Freud thought that (for patients deemed not too ill for 
analysis to be possible) perticaler infantile experiences and phantasies 
would be fraught with anxiety and subject to repression, while some 
generally rational thinking capacity could be used as the platform, so to 
speak, from which the irrational depths could be investigated. The func- 
tion of analytic method was to uncover specifically repressed meanings 
(from dreams, dream associations, etc.) while assuming that analyst and 
analysand shared a linguistic medium which for the most part could be 
relied upon for this communication. 


6 See especially, W.R. Bion, Laerning from Experience (1962); Attention and Interpretation 
(1970), both Maresfield Reprints, 1984; Second Theaghts, Heinemann, 1967. An account 
of Bion’s development 1s grven by Donald Meltzer in The Kisieian Develepment, Part 3, 
Clunie Press, 1978. Elizabeth Spillius, ed., Molex Klen Today, vols. 1 and 2, Institute of 
Psychoenalysis/ Tavistock Publications, 1988, contains many valuable articles reflect- 
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This assumption was made by Klein also, for the most part. Though she 
extended analytic interest to mechanisms of denial, splitting, and projec- 
tive identificaron which she thought of as more primitive processes, her 
analytic work with children nevertheless proceeded on the assumption 
that there was a rational as well as irrational (infantile) part of the analys- 
and’s mind, functioning well enough to sustain analytic dialogue. But for 
Bion, and those like him who have attempted to analyse schizophrenic 
and autistic patients, this assumption could no longer be made, since the 
absence of a capacity for ordinary mental function was the central issue. 
Attention shifted from what was supposed to be contained (in whatever 
repressed or distorted form) by the mental apparatus, to the properties of 
the container itself, to use two of Bion's most influential terms. 


This implicit paradigm shift within the Kleinian tradition was not 
achieved without psychoanalysts being willing to expose themselves to an 
experience of extreme disturbance and disorientation. This is especially 
clear in Bion’s description of his work with psychotic patients, but it is 
also reported in the writings of other contemporary analysts of such 
extreme states of mind, such as Frances Tustin (whose work is with autis- 
tic children), Herbert Rosenfeld (the other major Kleinian writer on 
psychotic stares) and Donald Meltzer (who has been one of the main inter- 
preters of Bion’s ideas).? Bion came to feel that in order to make any pro- 
gress with analysis of psychotic disturbance, it was necessary to empty the 
mind of theoretical preconceptions, which became in these conditions 
merely defences against what had to be experienced in feeling before it 
could be thought abour, known before it could be known about. Bion 
urged this technical requirement of a wholly receptive mind, working 
without preconceptions very graphically, when he called on analysts to 
empty their minds of memory and desire during analytic sessions, as a 
positive discipline. ‘Memory and desire are “illuminations” that destroy 
the analyst’s capacity for observation as a leakage of light into a camera 
might destroy the value of the film being exposed.’? 


This ideal of total receptivity (which was compared to the aesthetic idea 
of ‘negative capability’) was received in part of the analytic community as 
a kind of renewal of the pure spirit of analysis, felt to have become some- 
what routinized in the hands of some orthodox Kleinians. It is perhaps 
parallel in this respect to movements for internal renewal in modernism 
(for example, the phase of the ‘new brutalism’ in architecture), where a 
return to fundamentals was called for by a new generation against the 
institutional compromises of the elder generation. 


us, there is a move in post-Kleinian analysis towards an extreme phe- 
nomenology. The here-and-now transactions of the analytic session itself 
are given an ontological priority over established theoretical models. It is 
as if post-Kleinian analysis makes a shift from the mode of ‘normal 


1F, Tustin, Assa ond Childbeed Psychests, Hogarth, 172; Astistic States in Children, 
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science’—often fairly standard applications of established conceptions 
and techniques to recognizable conditions—to a ‘revolutionary’ mode, in 
which every theoretical belief, at least in principle, has to be suspended 
for the moment. It seems that even the theories and models held to be 
basically correct by analysts like Bion and Melrer were found an 
obstacle, in actual analytic work, to thinking about psychotic patients 
whose communications were barely verbal and which had to be inmited 
largely through the counter-transference. The moment of discovering a 
meaning in a fleeting experience, of tentatively putting together the frag- 
ments of a language through which analyst and patient could talk, became 
the key task. These patients, it must be recalled, were extremely disturbed 
—the issue is not the usual repressions and misrepresentations of self and 
others found in neurotic symptoms, bur the absence in such patients of 
almost any undisturbed communicative capacity. 


Similar experiences arose in an equally dramatic way in therapeutic work 
with schizophrenic and autistic children. The problem was to find a lan- 
guage, sometimes in relationship with a virtually mute child, or with a 
child whose language seemed completely deluded. The templates of estab- 
lished theories and procedures had to be to some degree held in suspen- 
sion to achieve this. Furthermore, establishing some capacity for thinking 
in the patient—thar is, helping the child in some way to bear and deal 
with the overwhelming or terrifying feelings which prevented thinking— 
clearly had a priority, if anything was to happen, over worries about 
where the patient was located in relation to the developmental stages and 
implicit norms defined by Klein. These were patients whose development 
had hardly started, or which had been so arrested that the achievement of 
‘emotional maturity’ in Kleinien terms was not going to become an issue 
until years of psychotherapy had taken place, if ever. 


Process and Product 


In the context of this work, priority came to be given to the process of 
making sense of chaotic mental and emotional phenomena, over its 
product in or reference to ordered theories and models. Kleinian theory 
had brilliantly postulated a theory of development, identifying in tem- 
poral and, more important, teleological order, a set of psychic and rela- 
tional capacities on which individual development could be mapped. 
This could also be seen as a developmental journey which individuals 
could be helped, through psychotherapy, to undertake. In the post- 
Kleinian work discussed here, the idea of a ‘known model’ is pushed 
somewhat into the background, though not entirely repudiated. Whereas 
the main task of analytic observation in the earlier work was one of recog- 
nition—identifying a familiar or precedented pattern in new particulars 
(specific analytic sessions or cases)}—the emphasis in the more recent 
work is on the process of discovery of patterns which may have no prece- 
dent, and which diverge from established models. Process has priority 
over product, the making of sense over the normative or standard sense 
which is supposed to be made. 


One can identify other dimensions of this paradigm shift. In thinking 
about methodology, we find a shift (described and defended in Meltzer’s 
account of the Kleinian tradition) from earlier aspirations to scientificity 
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and a causal model of the psyche, first to a hermeneutic view of psycho- 
analysis, as concerned with meanings, and then on w the properly 
phenomenological concern with the process of meaning-construction or 
coming-into-being.9 The view of psychoanalysis as an orderly evolution 
of ideas (the normal science model) is disturbed by the discontinuist ideas 
of ‘catastrophic change’, enunciated by Bion and followed also by Melt- 
zer. Catastrophic change, tolerance of extreme disorder in order to 
discover new orders of truth, is deemed to be the source of real creativity. 
The idea of catastrophic change—creativity which breaks the boundaries 
of established thinking—is seen as the generative source of authentic 
development. This leads to a different and more negative valuation of 
institutions dedicated to the reproduction and propagation of psycho- 
analysis than that which followed from the ‘normal science’ paradigm 
(once the early battles over Kleinian ideas had been fought to a standstill), 

The ordered compromises and hierarchies of the Institute for Psycho- 
analysis were implicitly or explicidy attacked by both Bion and Meltzer, 
in their different ways. The exemplary figure of the prophet whose 
creativity cannot be tolerated by any institution, in Bion’s work, implies a 
deep hostility to whar are regarded as the stultifying effects of any 
routinized institutional practice. (‘An easily seen example of this is the 
group’s promotion of the individual to a position in the Establishment 
where his energies are deflected from his creative-destructive role and 
absorbed in administrative functions. His epitaph might be “he was 
loaded with honours and sank without a trace”.™) Bion’s valuation of 
the experience of knowing —as a process of containment through thought 
of ineffable experience—amounts to almost a mystical valuation of con- 
templetion as the highest human experience. 


The stretching of the frontiers of analytic knowledge to encompass very 
early, extreme and primitive stares unavoidably leads to some dismantle- 
ment of the idea of the individual as a coherent mental entity. Bion 
describes thought as transcending the thinker, as an immersion in or 
glimpse of some order of being beyond individuality. Conversely, anti- 
thought, ‘attacks on linking’, and what Bion and Meltzer term Ass, come to 
be seen as the major enemies of the good, more insidious than destructive 
hate. Meltzer speculates on the state of mind of the unborn baby in the 
womb, and suggests that human beings have an innare sense of beauty, 
evoked by the perfection of the breast as it is experienced by the infant, 
and by the discovery of the other wondrous features of the world as it 
makes itself known. Bion’s work was built on a development of Klein's 
notion of an epistemophilic instinct, an innate appetite for knowledge; he 
models his view of consciousness on the alimentary process, secing it as a 
process of conversion or transformation of materials into an ordered sym- 
bolic form. Somatic expression through bodily illness or symptom is seen 
as an alternative mode of discharge for anxieties where the thinking 
apparatus has itself been damaged by internal attack.” Meltzer’s so-far 
underdeveloped concept of the aesthetic might be understood to refer to 


9 These weues are explored further in MJ. Rusun, ‘Psychoanalysis, Philosophical 
Realism, and the New Sociology of Science’, Free Avecrateeas 9, 1987. 

© Attention aud Interpretation, p. 78. 

2 Bion's insights concerning the somatic expression of unbearable states of feeling 
have been further developed in Joyce McDougall’s Theatres of the Mind. luca and 
Trath on the Prycheanalyrx Stage, Free Association Books, 1986. 
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the elemental pleasure obtained from recognition of order, from the con- 
tainment of experience in symbolic form. (This may also make possible a 
psychoanalytic account of the aesthetic functions of the mind described 
by Kant in the Critigns of Judgement.) 


The main Kleinian contribution to the theory of art stressed its functions 
of integration and reparation.” The symbolizations of art were deemed 
to be powerful in proportion to the conflicts which they were able to 
resolve, and the degree to which they were able to give external represent- 
ation to objects therefore saved or restored from the ravages of internal 
attack. The achievements of art were thus closely linked to the attainment 
of the depressive position, and thus with a morally informed vision of 
development. The post-Kleinian theory of art is as yet less developed, but 
the indications are that its concerns are less with conflict between love 
and hate than with the surmounting of disintegration and catastrophe. 
Truth, not love, becomes the primary issue, and the greatest artists are 
those with the capacity to withstand internal threats to mental function, 
and to create new symbolic order from ‘catastrophic change’. 


One might summarize this paradigm shift in the following table, at risk of 
considerable over-simplification. 





Il. The Cultural Affinities 


This development of analytic thought in Britain has some unexpected 
affinities with ‘post-modernism’ as a broader cultural tendency. What in 
particular links current developments in psychoanalysis with the post- 
modern climate is the questioning of central paradigms of ‘modernist’ 
thinking, of which psychoanalysis is a prototypical instance. Post-Kieinian 
analysis reflects this context of fragmentation, but in providing a 
powerful means of analysing fragmented states of mind in their most 


™ See Hanna Segal, ‘A Psychoanalytic Approach to Aesthetics’ (1952), reprinted in The 
Work of Hanna Segal, Free Association Books/Maresfield Library, 1986. For Mettxer’s 
recent views see D Metrrer and M. Harris Williams, The Appreberves of Beasty, Chanie 
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extreme and private form it may also point to means of overcoming this 
condition. 


Classic modernism presupposed hitherto unrecognized transcendental 
truths to which new symbolic forms might give access. These domains of 
truth were sometimes rationalist in conception—for example, the com- 
mitment of modernists in architecture to ideas of rational form and func- 
tion. In other domains (for example, modernist writing), hitherto 
unrecognized domains of the irrational were posited, which called for 
new literary techniques. While the methods of Lawrence or Woolf were 
not ‘realist’ in the earlier social-realist sense, these writers were 
undoubtedly committed to an idea of external reference, even though 
their new referents were hitherto unrepresented states of feeling or con- 
sciousness. Freud was a ‘modern’ in this sense, committed to the investi- 
gation of a distinctive order of truth, as was Klein. So, at an earlier 
historical moment, was Marx. Modernism—one can include the constitu- 
tion of the classical sociology of Simmel, Durkheim and Weber, and the 
structural linguistics of Saussure—posited new domains of reality and 
new kinds of causal determination. While these undermined and sup- 
planted the conventional assumptions of the dominant culture, they did 
so in the name not of indeterminacy, relativism, or subjectivity, but of 
new orders of transcendental truth. Bven the rediscovery or reinvention 
of tradition (by T.S. Eliot, for instance) was presented as a transcendental 
truth, conceived as a renewed relationship to the religious and cultural 
meanings of the past. Modernism announced new ‘deep structures’ which 
determined or situated the existing surfaces of culture. Advocates of 
modernism proclaimed a privileged access to new forms of knowledge 
and experience, variably grounding these in the rationalities of class, 
science, the expertise of professionals, or the intuitive capacities of artists. 
They proposed evolutionary schema or ‘meta-narratives’ to explain the 
superiority of the ‘modern’ over the pre-existing, and its inexorable his- 
torical advance. It is these claims to srath which ‘post-modernism’ has 
repudiated in its various ways, as indefensible forms of intellectual and 
cultural closure. 


‘Post-modern’ thought has set out to undermine all such transcendental 
certainties, from theories of history (such as Marxism) to normative 
theories of the subject, in liberal homanism. Normative concepts—ideals 
—formerly thought of as critical means of emancipation, to be set against 
the given, are now viewed as themselves forms of closure. The process of 
cognitive and cultural production takes precedence over its product—the 
constitution of identities or texts over the substantive identities and states 
of reality that they represent. Radical politics is defined as the con- 
struction of collective identities by the self-definition of actors, not as a 
disclosure of communities of interest or value which are objectively given. 
The micro-sociology of the day describes how the world is constructed, 
moment by moment, from scripts used as rhetorical resources to rational- 
ize interests, rather than viewed as the constituting meanings of social 
groups. Macro-sociology seeks a synthesis of all known perspectives, a 
sociology to end sociology, a map of maps so inclusive and reflexive as to 
incorporate and annul critique itself. 


This situation is in part the culrural concomitant of consumer society, a 
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way of rationalizing (and celebrating) the experience of an overload of 
meanings, cut off from their integral location in historical time and social 
space. As a free play of differences impacts on the citizen, unavoidably 
relativizing the values, meanings, procedures and skills learned in a par- 
ticular place, what could be more tempting than to make a virtue of the 
capacity to negotiate disorder, and even enjoy it? Identity is both frag- 
mented by the multiplicity of choices, and also depleted in its sense of 
depth by discontinuities, by the seemingly untenable and provincial 
quality of any definite cultural affiliation. Fragmentation thus becomes a 
state of authenticity, discontinuity the means by which authentic desire 
can make itself known in the interstices, between the lines of necessarily 
repressive scripts. Lacanian psychoanalysis has been one of the major 
legitimations of this outlook, defining language and culture as inherently 
agents of repression, advancing a metaphysic of unavoidable contradic- 
tion between an authentic self banished to the unconscious, and the sym- 
bolic forms which violate this even as they are necessary to give it exist- 
ence. As the utopian hopes of the lare 19608 were unfulfilled, so the idea 
of authentic possibility was fragmented into textual traces, or repressed 
into an inner realm of the unknowable. The ‘impossible’ (the inevitable 
mis-match of desire and language) becomes elevated into a general view 
of the human condition. 


Some parallels can be drawn between these ‘post-modernist’ preoccupa- 
tions and ways of thinking, and the evolution of post-Kleinian ideas. The 
post-Kleinians have moved their attention away from the posited meta- 
physical structures of Freud (his topographical model of the psyche) and 
adopted instead a phenomenological approach to the mind. They have 
become interested in the forms of language and expression—indeed the 
very possibility of these—as alternative registers or means of processing 
primitive sensations and feelings. Bion's idea of ‘transformations’ refers 
to the migration of meanings across various levels of mental process, and 
through various means of interpersonal communication. It would be a 
further step (though one thar Bion and the post-Kleinians do not rake) to 
abandon the framework of posited mental structures and a constituted 
internal world altogether, and to attend only to the transformations of 
meanings at their surface. This would turn analysis into an infinite 
regress, and would from a post-Kleinian point of view be near to entering 
a world of madness. A constituted world of internal objects is the pre- 
condition of sanity, and to abolish deep emotional structure is to abolish 
the possibility of reason. 


There is an unexpected affinity also between the post-Kleinian commit- 
ment to the authenticity of the analytic process and the priority given to 
exposure to the experience of the unconscious, and the Lacanian hostility 
to the routinization of psychoanalysis. Both Bion and Lacan are capable 
of writing in gnomic ways. In each case, the pressure to do this arises in 
part from a sense of the inexpressibility of the phenomena of the consult- 
ing room, and the need to expose oneself to the disturbing reality of this 
—to the experience of wet keewing. Each seeks, from its very distinct 
theoretical position, a renewal of the primary task of psychoanalysis, 
attention to its distinctive levels of phenomena (or in Bion's terms verti- 
ces), against the grain of superficial theorizing. It seems to me a strength 
of post-Kleinian work, in contrast to the orthodox Freudian limitations of 
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Lacanianism, that it has also succeeded in extending its theoretical sysreem 
to encompass the new depths of phenomena that it disclosed. The Lacan- 
ians, by contrast, have been constrained (by their combination of Freud- 
ian orthodoxy and post-structural linguistics) to regard the primitive 
unconscious mainly as a negative anti-space, what can sot be known fully 
through the resources of language. 


The move from ethical to aesthetic concerns, from the dynamics of love 
and hate to interest in how feelings are processed as thoughts, or in other 
ways, also has its parallels in post-modern thinking. The problem from 
the post-strucuuralist point of view with ethical judgements is that they 
depend on criteria of some kind, grounded in a priori or absolute ideas. 
Like the idea of the humanist subject, they are deemed to be inherently 
ideological, conceptual vehicles of power, not the rational principles or 
grounds of moral sense from which power relations can be judged. The 
concept of pleasure or fexiisence is more an aesthetic than a moral 
concept, signifying moments of authenticity and of escape, glimpses of 
the imaginary (and moments of discharge of its affects) in the interstices 


of the symbolic. 
The Cultural Context 


There seem therefore to be some interesting parallels berween recent 
developments of post-Kleinian analysis, and wider post-modernist/post- 
structuralise cultural tendencies. Even though these conjunctions are by 
no means simple or symmetrical, and even though there has been little or 
no direct dialogue between these perspectives, each seems to represent a 
move away from the ethical, humanist, and progressivist certainties of the 
earlier post-war period. Why should this be? In particular, how did the 
clinically preoccupied and professionally secluded world of Kleinian psy- 
choanalysis come to respond to these broader changes in the cultural and 
social climate? 


Of course, there have never existed simple connections between broad 
visions of social improvement and the world-view of psychoanalysis. 
(Avant-garde psychoanalytic work, first by Klein and then by Bion, anti- 
cipated in each case by some years the cultural context with which it was 
subsequently to seem most consonant). The social agenda implicit in the 
Kleinian perspective on human development was never of primary inter- 
est to a majority of analysts, whose main concern remained the work of 
psychoanalysis itself. Even so, the crisis of the welfare state, from the late 
19608 onwards, may have had its effects on analytic preoccupations, driv- 
ing these further inwards into the individual essence of analytic work, and 
away from its institutional applications. 


For example, the profession of social work, initially the most receptive to 
analytic ideas after the war, turned firmly against this tradition and 
against work with individuals generally, as separate sub-professions (like 
psychiatric social work and child care) and departments were amalga- 
mated into a unified profession, training, and departmental structure (as 
Social Services Departments). In psychiatry, new developments in phar- 
macology became the dominant factor in the reorganization of mental 
health services. Whilst child and adolescent psychotherapy has succeeded 
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in establishing itself as a profession recognized within the National 
Health Service, analytic psychotherapy for adults has so far failed to do 
so. The main competing profession, clinical psychology, adopted behav- 
1ourist, cognitive and family therapy techniques as its dominant expertise, 
their aspirations to scientificity also serving to exclude analytic orienta- 
tions. In education as in social services, large-scale comprehensive reorga- 
nization initially tended to set a managerial rather than a professional 
agenda, and the contesting of this in collectivist ways (in part to realize 
the egalitarian aims of comprehensive education in terms of class, gender 
and race) also left little space for the individual orientation of psycho- 
analytic ideas. (Relationship to the experiences of race and gender 
remains a politically sensitive issue for psychoanalysis.) The consensual 
space on which psychoanalytically oriented work with individuals in the 
public sector depended was eroded first by institutional reform and 
politicization, and then by Thatcherism. 


The marginal position of psychoanalysis within British society has always, 
in truth, limited its impact on social institutions. Its relation to main- 
stream British life has been more like that of the fine arts, existing in a 
state of licensed toleration or opposition, only occasionally having some 
wider resonance with public concerns. But although psychoanalysis in 
Britain has been concerned with individual development, its dominant 
values have not been individualist in a mainly material sense. Whilst 
psychoanalysts in private have often been able to achieve a comfortable 
professional position (in part because of their restricted recruitment and 
numbers), the overall scale of opportunities has not been large, and has 
not provided a powerful incentive for entry into the profession by com- 
parison with many fields of medical practice. The British Psycho- 
analytical Society has chosen throughout its history to function as a small 
enclave, even to this day only training just enough analysts each year to 
ensure its reproduction. The maintenance of pure analytic standards, an 
elite position vis-a-vis other psychotherapies, and a respected cultural 
position, have been the dominant goals, and there has been litde or no 
attempt to ‘market’ analysis more widely and profitably. Parallel to this, 
as already stated, has been a commitment to extending the work of analy- 
sis within the national health and welfare systems, but to no great 
material advantage. The significant contrast is with the much larger-scale 
private proliferation of psychoanalysis in the United States, where there 
are many psychoanalytic institutes rather than the single national society 
in Britain. 


The increasingly materialist climate of Thatcherism does not seem to have 
brought an avaricious response from the analytic world. The distinctive 
Kleinian insight into greed and envy and their interrelationships has an 
obvious critical purchase on a climate of values in which greed is encour- 
aged and envy provoked. The post-Kleinian concern with the overriding 
value of truth, and corresponding focus on what one might term the 
moral pathologies of thought, such as lies and the positive hatred of 
reality, also have applications beyond the narrowly clinical. The negative 
passion of the Thatcherites towards enemies within and without, their 
projected envy and violence, and their frequent subordination of truth to 
interest, must set many psychoanalytic teeth on edge, given the analytic 
commitment to very different forms of communication between persons. 
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A particular object of Thatcherite envy is perhaps the capacity for 
thought: one sees this in the demagogic populism of the new Right, and in 
the anxiety about uncontrolled thought shown in relatton to education, a 
malign component of the concern about ‘standards’. It must be admitted, 
however, that psychoanalytic sensitivities are liable to be upset by any 
dogmatic political ideology, left or right, given analytic commitments to 
‘space for thinking’ and intimate human communication. A psychoana- 
lytic response is liable to be made to the emotional form as much as to the 
rational content of public communication. 


The idea of the individual has several dimensions, as Abercrombie, Hill 
and Turner have usefully clarified in their recent Sovereign Individuals of 
Capitalism. They distinguish between fadividealism as the conception of 
‘economic man’ (the dominant ideology of Thatcherism), tadjviduality as a 
romantic expressive conception of the individual (the high cultural ver- 
sion of individual value, advanced against utilitarian ideas by J.S. Mill 
and a considerably literary and artistic tradition), and smdiwduaties, the 
bureaucratic categorization and surveillance of subjects, theorized most 
importandy by Foucault. Those who have seen psychotherapies of various 
sorts as new forms of ‘soft’ social control make use of this last definition. 
It is the, idea of the individual as ‘individuality’—that is to say, implying 
an expressive and ‘self-realized’ version of self—which has the strongest 
affinity with recent psychoanalytical thinking in Britain, and indeed with 
the psychoanalytic tradition as a whole. This core of romantic individual- 
ism has been further developed in the post-Kleinian tradition, which 
asserts the priority of ‘inner space’ and individual development both 
against the claims of politics and institutions (especially when these corn 
hostile), and against merely instrumental materialiam. Psychoanalysis 
thus retains its affiliation to the world-view of the most artistically 
minded and humanist segment of the bourgeoisie, whose values have also 

been subjected to attack by the entrepreneurial ethos of Thatcherism. 


New Directions 


Whar has occurred is a re-emphasis in post-Kleinian thinking on pure 
psychoanalytic ideals and techniques. At a time when wider applications 
and proselytization of psychoanalysis seem to have become blocked, new 
ideas and techniques have evolved within the primary analytic setting, 
through work with hitherto untreacable kinds of patients. This choice to 
work with the apparently most intractable kinds of mental illness— 
psychosis, narcissistic states, and autism—may have been partially forced 
by the competitive developments of pharmacology, family therapy and 
other non-analytic trearments for more remediable conditions, but it has 
also reflected the inner logic of psychoanalytic thought, always most 
concerned with the infantile origins of adult states of mind. The inevit- 
able imperfections and compromises of public service psychotherapy, in 
both practice and training, are put up with by many because of the urgency of 
the needs thar this practice is designed to meet. Progress in the develop- 
ment of analytic psychotherapy supported by the National Health Service 
and by some local councils has in fact continued to be made in this 
period. But to some, an unfevourable climate induces a different response: 
public institutions themselves come to seem intolerable as settings, and pri- 
vate space for analytic work is valued more. This is a tension inherent in 
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psychoanalytic work. Donald Meltzer has argued for the priority of pri- 
vate, intimare relationships over all other kinds of social relation, in terms 
of their consequences for emotional growth and learning. It is a natural 
and precedented response of those commutted to versions of expressive 
culture to retreat to the purest locations of the cultural, faced with the 
pressures of an aggressive and cynical materialism. The semi-mystical 
preoccupations of Bion’s later writing, and the idealization of artistic 
genius among some of his followers, arise from this commitment to 
intrinsic analytic ends. Both Bion and Meltzer were notably hostile at dif- 
ferent times in their careers even to the professional institutions of 
psychoanalysis, holding them to be inimical to creative work. The posi- 
tive claims made for the aesthetic sense, as a hitherto neglected dimension 
of human experience, which emerged from the Kleinian and post- 
Kleinian interest in symbol formation, may seem to generalize less readily 
to society at large than do ideas of ethical responsibility, even if the sense 
of beauty is held in principle to be innate to all human beings, and is 
inferred in the first place from the observation of normal infants. How- 
ever, this analytic purism, and its emphasis on authentic individual 
experience, also represents a form of distance from, and implicit protest 
against, the dominant climate of material individualism; it is not a con- 
formist adaptation to it. An analogy might be drawn with Adorno’s view 
of high art as a domain of negation of the grven, and thus of alrernative 
possibility. 


The post-Kleinian development has some features which link it with a 
wider climate of post-modernism, sceptical of previous absolurist claims 
of many kinds. More important, however, are the continuities that 
remain between post-Kleinian analysis and the earlier Kleinian tradition. 

These continuities are insisted on by the major analysts of the later gener- 
ation, who believe themselves to be a development of and not a break in the 
earlier tradition. This contrasts with the emergence of a ‘post-Marxism’, 
which in some forms hes repudiated many fundamental propositions of 
the Marxist paradigm. For all its interest in the experience of discontin- 
uity, and its commitment to what one might describe (by analogy with 
post-Marxism) as a psychoanalytic experience ‘without guarantees’, the 
post-Kleinians have not rejected their own heritage in Freud’s and Klein's 
work, and continue to depend on its foundations. This has a bearing on 
the continued potential of post-Kleinian analysis as a social vision. 


At a theoretical level, the post-Kleinian attention to the conditions of pos- 
sibility of mental function aims to extend the Kleinian theory of the inner 
world, not to impose a closure or a priori limit upon its understanding. 
The purpose of post-Kleinian theory is to integrate the frameworks of 
Freud (models of libidinal energy, topographical structures) and Klein 
(internal objects, mechanisms of splitting and projective identification, a 
dualism of instincts) with Bion’s insights into the modes of mental func- 
tioning. What Bion and other post-Kleinians have done (the analogy of the 
post-modernism debate in architecture might suggest ‘lare-Kleinians’ 
as a more accurate term) is to explore the mental processes whereby 
love and hate, good and bad objects, are internalized in the mind. Where 
Freud dwelt on the objects of these feelings, and their bodily location, 
and Klein on the introjection of these as ‘internal objects’, Bion and 
others explored their transformations into thoughts, bodily sensations, 
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projections into others, the proto-mental stages prior to the constitution 
of a stable self. 


Whilst these discoveries were made in the course of work by Bion, Rosen- 
feld, Meltzer and others with psychotically ill patients, they have neverthe- 
less informed and inflected all analytic work in the Kleinian tradition, 
and beyond. The ideas of projective identification and containment have 
proved fertile in analytic work with many kinds of patient, as has atten- 
tion to the range of verbal and non-verbal communications studied 
initially among non-verbal patients. Just as Klein’s work made it possible 
to ‘look for the infant’ (or infantile part of the self) in child patients who 
were chronologically and in their normal behaviour well beyond infancy, 
so these later researches into psychotic parts of the self turn out to have 
application to many patients who are, in general terms, far from psy- 
chotic. As Freud’s work established the normality of ‘infantile sexuality’, 
so later work in the psychoanalytic tradition has brought to visibility the 
traces and residues of even earlier mental states, and their continued 
influence on child and adult states of mind. Each development of analytic 
understanding in this tradition has illuminated and added to earlier 
models of understanding, absorbing them into a more comprehensive 
theory of development and mental function. 


This later work has not severed links with the earlier interest of Kleinian 
analysis in pathology and healthy development in infancy. Later analysts 
in this tradition have developed Klein’s understanding of the introjection 
by the infant of an internal image of the parents and their creative inter- 
action. They have explored the states of frustration, jealousy, envy and 
` pain inseparable from the infant's recognition of its dependence and rela- 
tive weakness. Bion and other post-Kleinians investigated, in particular, 
what happens in and to the mind where these processes of internalization 
and integration are aborted or blocked. What happens when there is no 
containing boundary, no responsrve adults to take in and share with the 
infant the intense feelings and sensations of its inner world? What 
defences are set up; how does the mind (conceived as a psyche-soma, 
experiencing pain through bodily sensation as well as in thought) work 
when it does not work? What mental work (conscious and unconscious) 
do caretakers have to do to enable the infant’s mind co grow? What 
parallels does the activity of psychoanalysis have with these vital mental 
aspects of the work of parenting? This is not, in fact, a retreat from either 
the theoretical or practical understanding of human development (though 
it may have seemed heuristically or tactically necessary to treat it as such), 
but a remarkable extension of the scope of psychoanalytical theory, to 
encompass previously unthought states of mind. 


A Symbolic Space 


Nor need this be a retreat from the ethical or latent social programme of 
Kleinian psychoanalysis, and that of the British School more generally. 
The developmental agenda of Kleinian analysis is enlarged by the con- 
cerns of post-Kleinian analysis with processess of thought and symbolir- 
ation. The idea of a contained symbolic space within which—and only 
within which—thought and development can take place links this idea 
of psychic process to a fuller conception of human development and it 
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preconditions, In earlier Kleinian work, mother—infant relationships consti- 
tuted a kind of template from which broader kinds of social relationship 
could be conjectured. The early version laid greatest stress on the emo- 
tional responsiveness in parenting figures needed to sustain development. 
The idea that early relationships are also essential to the development of 
mental function extends this argument. They are the preconditions for the 
achievement of attachment to objects in imagined and symbolic terms, as 
well as in the intimate personal modes of love and gratitude. The 
experience of creating shared meaning, in mother—infant interactions, 
can thus also be seen as the model for a variety of later aesthetic and cog- 
nitive experiences, which depend on the experience of and response to 
emotions for their possibility. Winnicott’s ideas concerning the relation- 
ship between creativity and play are also consistent with this view of 
human life as inherently concerned with symbolic forms. 


To add cognitive and aesthetic capacities to the moral as specifications of 
human identity extends psychoanalytic thought, in ways which are both 
more intensely individual and more culturally differentiated than classical 
Kleinian ideas. The importance given to space for thinking, whether in 
institutions, families, or treatment settings, as a condition of develop- 
ment, follows the classical psychoanalytic valuing of conscious reflection 
as a means of liberation from compulsions of all kinds. 


One might see the evolution of psychoanalysis in this tradition as a move- 
ment from the scientific (Freud's lifelong aspiration) to the ethical 
(Klein’s idea of the depressive position whose defining criterion was 
capacity for concern for the other) to the aesthetic; that is, to the 
post-Kleinian valuation of understanding itself, a disinterested and won- 
dering relation to the objects of experience. (These categories are those 
identified by Kant as the three distinct modes of human understanding, 
though the aesthetic ideas developed in The Critique of Judgement have been 
given less attention than the forms of scientific and ethical understand- 
ing.) Conceived as a social project, what this implies is the importance of 
symbolic capacities and their human and material resources, as the pre- 
condition for complex and challenging human lives. Even those commit- 
ted to the defence of the institutions of the welfare state must surely see 
that its earlier values, defined in terms of caring, mutual dependency, and 
an idea of material sufficiency and improvement, no longer carry the 
appeal of a utopian social idea. Some enlargement of political vocabulary 
and vision is called for if socialists are to recover a capacity to define a 
new shape for the future. As advanced capitalist societies become more 
differentiated, and as more citizens gain the time, resources, and cultural 
space in which to define their own goals, the issue of what goals and 
meanings becomes central. To this extent the ‘aesthetic’ capacities and 
objects identified within post-Kleinien psychoanalysis acquire a potential 
political resonance, as an enlargement of, not a decadent substitute for, 
earlier ethical imperatives of altruism and mutual responsibility. The capa- 
city for disinterested contemplation and admiration of objects outside the 
self (whether these be human creations, or aspects of nature) becomes a 
defining aspect of good lives, which are otherwise impoverished. The imper- 
ative to nurture the capacities for expression, task-solving, and engagement 
with the new, follows from this, as do the institutions, roles and skills 
which meke this possible. Post-Kleinian psychoanalysis has contributed 
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an understanding of the roots of these capacities in infancy, and of the 
states of feeling and relationship which are their precondition. This is to 
l define socialism as in part a cultural project. But doesn’t any remotely 
| appealing socialist vision of society now have to a large extent to have 
i something to say about the sphere of culture, in its broadest terms? Even 
' after thirty years of argument by the new left (and a lifetime's work by 
i Raymond Williams, its greatest figure, to establish its foundations), this 
insight still remains disappointingly marginal to British politics. 
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The Communist world is being shaken today by a crisis of the political and 
socio-economic order whose precise nature differs with the response of the 
ruling parties to low productivity, shortages, discontent with bureaucratic 
privilege and waste, and popular longing for democratic rights and res- 
ponsible government. But sclerotic ruling castes have stifled political life 
for so long that a more or less protracted transition period lies ahead as 
social forces fight over alternative political programmes. Yugoslavia is 
perhaps the clearest case in point. In the absence of socialist democracy 
and coherent political direction, laissez-faire economics will compound 
rather than remedy the fundamental problems of a post-Tito order beset by 
yawning regional and social inequalities. In this issue Branka Magas focus- 
es on the political crux of the crisis: the ascendance of a reactionary current 
in Serbia bidding for hegemony in the state as a whole. She shows how the 
rise of Milošević was accompanied by a state-sponsored campaign against 
the national rights of Yugoslavia’s two million Albanians and against 
fledgling democratic stirrings throughout the country. Milošević’s dema- 
gogic invocation of an ‘anti-bureaucratic revolution’ hides the most 
sustained onslaught against democracy in Yugoslavia since the war, whose 
effects are evident equally in Serbia’s deadening monolithism, sustained by 
hysterical campaigns against opponents within and supposed enemies 
without, and in the weighty apparatus of repression forcing through an 
undemocratic constitution in Kosovo. Milošević has, however, encounter- 
ed determined resistance, with the action of striking miners in Kosovo 
inspiring a new attempt to salvage the gains and reputation of the Yugoslav 
revolution. Any democratic regeneration of Yugoslavia’s moribund social- 
ist project will have to be achieved against the forces of national chauvin- 
ism and bureaucratic reaction nurtured within the party-state apparatus. 


A mass of publicity in the last year has painted a uniformly rosy picture of 
the benefits that the single market will bring to the countries of the Euro- 
,pean Community after 1992. John Grahl and Paul Teague here take a more © 
sober view of this process. Drawing on the analyses of the Regulation 
School, they argue that the 1992 programme will neither achieve the much- 
heralded aim of market integration nor ensure a stable recovery of 
the European productive economy. In a timely article, John Foster and 
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Charles Woolfson look at the experiences of two recent trade-union 
struggles in Scotland against the kind of transnational location strategies 
that the 1992 agenda is designed to facilitate: the Caterpillar occupation 
against plant closure in 1987, and the Ford manoeuvres at Dundee in’ 
1987-88. As the international restructuring of capital gathers pace, it is 
becoming an ever more urgent task for the Left to meet the economic and 
political challenge at a similarly global level. 


The institutional form of monarchy retains a surprising resilience in the 
modern world; Japan, the most successful capitalist state, still has a mon- 
archy and so does Sweden, the world’s most advanced social democratic 
experiment. But in any comparative view the British monarchy would earn 
special attention, if only because of its longevity, visibility and substantive 
political significance. In his coruscating polemic The Enchanted Glass Tom 
Nairn argues that Britain’s cult of monarchy has supplied a crucial 
dimension of national identity, substituting for a democratic version of 
nationalism, contributing to mystification of social relations and supplying 
the basic framework of state legitimacy and power. In this issue Nairn’s 
interrogation of the meaning of royalty is assessed by Anthony Arblaster 
and Victor Kiernan. 

The Situationists were the most outrageous and the most enjoyable of the 
revolutionaries thrown into prominence in and by the sixties. They 
embodied their critique of the society of the spectacle and its left-wing 
dupes in brilliant epigrams—by May 1968 the slogans of this tiny avant- 
garde sect were being transmitted round the globe by breathless journalists 
seeking to convey the obscure longings revealed or released by Paris 
events. In a superb essay of critical recovery Peter Wollen charts the origins 
and aesthetics, the politics and art practice of the Situationist International, 
the revolutionary organization for cultural insurrectionists who despised 
culture and organization. 


Finally, Merryn Williams reviews five recent books on the poetry and prose 
of the British Romantics, concentrating especially on feminist revaluations 
of Mary Shelley whose ‘Frankenstein’ remains a central literary achieve- 
ment of that period. 


Branka Magas 


Yugoslavia: The Spectre of Balkanization 


No amount of anti-communist propaganda can obscure the fact thar, since 
1945, Yugoslavia has by and large been governed with the consent of its 
peoples. Equally, no amount of official piety can hide the fact that the League 
of Communists (LCY) has held power on/y by virtue of such confidence as it 
has commanded in the working class and the country’s constituent nations. 
In February 1989, an unprecedented general strike of Albanian workers in 
the province of Kosovo confirmed this fact in the most dramatic way pos- 
sible. Since the previous November, the consolidation of an openly and 
indeed triumphantly nationalist leadership in Serbia had led to the banning 
of all public meetings and demonstrations in Kosovo. The workers therefore 
+ retreated to their strongholds—the factories and mines—in a last-ditch 
attempt to defend national and democratic rights. A creeping general strike 
of industry was by February to culminate in a near complete shutdown of the 
province’s economic life. The vanguard was constituted by the miners of the 
Trepča mining—industrial complex with its headquarters in Titova Mitto- 
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vica. A historic centre of working-class activity in Kosovo, formerly 
owned by British capital, Trepča supplied some of the earliest members 
of the pre-war Communist Party. Trepta miners were also among the first 
to join the warume ant-fascist resistance. Now, in the third week of 
February 1989, 1,300 zinc and lead miners occupied their pits 3,300 feet 
underground, some of them on hunger strike, for eight days. Their 
demands were quite simple. They called for the resignation of three pro- 
vincial officials imposed on them that month at the insistence of the 
Serbian party.! They asked that any constitutional mutation of Kosovo's 
autonomy—something which Belgrade had been pressing for—should be 
subject to democratic debate. Their third and most important demand 
was that the Albanian population should cease being treated as second- 
class ciuzens and a second-class nation in their own country. Not since the 
end of the war had Yugoslavia witnessed such a powerful workers’ action 
1n defence of key gains of the revolution. The issues were crystal clear, 
splitting the whole country into two well-defined camps and marking a 
watershed in its post-war history. Ranged on the side of the workers were 
all those forces, within and outside the League of Communists, who stand 
for a democratic Yugoslavia, based on full national equality. Confronting 
them were the forces of bureaucratic reaction, in alliance with national 
chauvinism, fully prepared to use violence against the working class. 


The General Strike 


The miners’ determination and solidarity were awesome. They told jour- 
nalists that they were determined to ‘come out in coffins’ unless their 
demands were met.? With them was Beqir Maliqi, the mine’s chief engin- 
eer, who—though old and by the sixth day gravely ill—refused to come 
up. The furnacemen, also on strike, spoke of commutting collective sui- 
cide if Trepta was stormed. Below the ground, a strict guard was main- 
tained over two tonnes of dynamite, to prevent any desperate action. The 
sick were sent up, suffering from respiratory and stomach problems (eyes, 
it seems, also suffered), to be treated by doctors and either returned 
unmediately down or—if gravely Ul—transferred to a hospital in Prish- 
una, the provincial capital. By the end of the strike, a hundred and eighty 
miners had ended there, some of them ın intensive care. 


Overground there was an equally tight discipline, maintained by miners 
wearing red armbands. Children and women waited patiently at the 
entrance of the pit, anxious for news. A Zagreb television crew went to 
visit one miner's family. They found a mother with nine children, occupy- 
tng a self-made structure without windowpanes to protect them from the 
harsh February winds, huddled around a wood fire: despite the fact that 
Kosovo produces a substantial proportion of Yugoslavia's electricity, the 
family lived ın darkness. In November 1987, the average wage in Trepča 
was $55 a month, barely enough to keep a family from starvation. During 
the strike, moreover, many of the strikers refused their wages. This family 
had not even a radio to stay in touch with developments at the mine. 


Elsewhere in the province, everything was at a standstill. Only the elec- 
' One of these, the new party leader Rahman Morina, was also—tellingty—the pro- 


vince’s police chief. 
* The Guardian, London, 25 February 1989 
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tricity workers were press-ganged back to work. Students and school- 
children were also on strike. Even privately owned shops had their doors 
firmly shut. The markets were empty. Yet there was no organizing com- 
mittee to direct the course of events, to collect and centralize the 
demands, to speak on behalf of the general strike Despite this, the people 
spoke with one voice, demanding national justice and democracy. 


The first to send a message of support were the miners of Slovenia. The 
Yugoslav party leadership, meanwhile, split on how to proceed. The Slo- 
venan party supported an appeal by the republic’s Socialist Alliance that 
Albanian human and national rights should be respected. A sumilar state- 
ment was issued by the Croatian Trade Union Alliance, and the Croatian 
party soon followed suit. The Serbian party, on the other hand, was set 
against all compromise, and could count on the support of party organiz- 
ations in Vojvodina, Montenegro and Macedonia. The Bosnian party 
maintained a prudent silence. The collective state presidency, for its part, 
talked of using ‘all consututional means at our disposal’ to secure law and 
order in the province: by the ume the strike reached its high point, fresh 
paramilitary forces had been sent in and armoured personnel carriers 
appeared on the outskirts of the main towns, followed by tanks and low- 
flying jet fighters. One might have been back in 1981, when (following 
mass demonstrations demanding republican status for Kosovo, which the 
Federal authorities dubbed an attempt at ‘counter-revolution’) the pro- 
vince was placed under a state of emergency, then an unprecedented 
measure in post-war Yugoslavia.> 


The weakness of the Federal party leadership was most starkly exposed by 
its handling of the Kosovo strike and its aftermath. On 28 February the 
miners appeared to have won, with the resignation of the three hated offi- 
_ctals. They left the pits (though the strike continued elsewhere). The fol- 
lowing day, however, under the pressure of a party-led nationalist mass 
mobilization in Belgrade, their resignations were ‘suspended’. By this 
time, it was clear that the stakes were much higher than the fate of the 
three men, and involved the survival of democratic gains in Yugoslavia as 
a whole. Under the pressure of Serbian hardliners, the LCY presidency, 
meeting that day, not only reaffirmed its support for the constitutional 
changes sought by Serbia, but also called for a ban on all new political 
organizations in the country. Slobodan Milofevié, the Serbian party boss, 
promised the assembled populace ‘in the name of Serbia’ that the organiz- 
ers of the general strike would be arrested and punished. The first arrests 
were made on 2 March, and on 5 March it was announced that hundreds 
of workers faced criminal charges, as did even shopkeepers who had clo- 
sed in sympathy with the strike. Kosovo is already under de-fecto military 
rule. At the same time Slovenia, where the process of democratization has 
gone furthest, is being singled out as an object of particular hatred. What 
is to guarantee that the practice of constitutional changes made under 
military duress will not be extended to the rest of the country? 


‘The situation is growing worse by the day and the full responsibility for 


3 For an extensrve discussion of these events, and of their historical background, see 
Michele Lee, ‘Kosovo between Yugoslavia and Albanie’, New Leff Revsew 140, July- 
August 1983 
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it rests with the League of Communists which—instead of offering new 
ideas and initiatives—has become the main brake on all positive change. 
The complete lack of perspective in our society prevents my continuing 
my membership, since I do not beleve that the League of Communists ts 
capable of taking our society out of the crisis in which ıt finds itself. We 
can no longer speak of it as the vanguard’, wrote a Croat Communist 
recendy in his letter of resignation.* 


‘The Central Committee of the League of Communists has reached the 
bottom line of its incompetence and powerlessness, and if it had had any 
moral dignity it would sumply have dissolved itself, transferring its power 
to a parliament’, commented the most influential Croatian weekly, after 
the CC plenum in January-February 1989.5 And three weeks later, during 
the miners’ underground strike: “The leadership's indifference to the 
miners’ plight has finally cost socialist government the last remnants of its 
already badly dented class legitimacy.’® 


For his part, Milan Kučan, the Slovene party leader, has written: “The key 
quesuon today is: what kind of Yugoslavia? A Yugoslavia thar was not 
socialist and democratic would not be possible.'? At the January— 
February plenum he declared: “What is happening in the country today, 
and especially within the League of Communists, is simply the disintegra- 
tion of Yugoslavia: its silent—and in parts of the LC conscious, or at least 
tolerated— transformation into another kind of Yugoslavia. Slovene 
Communists refuse to take any part in such acuvity.'® Thus workers, 
party activists and top leaders concur: what 1s at stake is the legitimacy of 
the present political order 


Contours of the Crisis 


The specifically political manifestations of the current crisis can be dated 
with some accuracy from the demonstrations in Kosovo 1n the spring of 
1981. This poorest region of Yugoslavia, at the centre of an unresolved 
national problem, registered the coming earthquake like a se:smograph. 
By 1985, the leadership itself acknowledged that the country was facing en 
economic crisis, with a 5.5 per cent decline in the social product since 
1979. A $20 billion foreign debt was disclosed, inflation soared (by the 
end of 1988 it was to pass 250 per cent), and gross fixed investment was 
cut sharply back. In this sıtuauon, the political consensus within the 
LCY—and the intricate system of checks and balances which it had hither- 
to underpinned—simply collapsed. The economic crisis was expressed 
tncreasingly as a political crisis, indeed as a challenge to the whole 
socialist project. 


The crisis did not affect all social layers equally. For social differenuation 
in Yugoslavia was by now quite dramatic—comparable to that in major 


4 Published in Nadzlyna Dalmacese, Split, 22 January 1989 

3 Jelena Lovrić, Danas, Zagreb, 7 February 1989 

$ Lovrić, Danas, 28 February 1989 

7 Milan Kučan answers Janez Janis in Dele, Ljubłana, 5 November 1988; for a 
summary of the exchange, see Labewr Focus ox Eastern Exrepe, vol 10, no. 3. 

8 Oslebedyenps, Sarajevo, 5 February 1989. 
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Pepulatien 

(000s) 
Slovenia 1,871 
Croana 4437 
Vojvodina L977 
Bosnia & Herzegovina 4,155 
Serbia* 5,574 
Montenegro 604 
Kosovo 1,760 
Macedonia L954 
Yugoslavia 22,334 


* Without Kosovo and Vojvodina 


Searce: Compiled from Tables 10 1, 10.2 and 10.3 in Harold Lydall, Yagaslevse m Cros, Oxford 1989. 


Table One: Regional Differentiation in Yugoslavia 


Per capita 
social product 


Oxtpat per worker 
in social secter 


145 


(000 dinars) 


3140 
2208 
1885 
1736 
18.46 
1922 
1418 
1399 


2045 


capitalist countries, according to Pero Jurković, professor of economics at 
the University of Zagreb.? The crisis hit the working class with special 
severity as industrial growth stopped or went into reverse, large-scale 
unemployment emerged, and personal consumption fell by 7.7 per cent 
between 1979 and 1985. Insecurity has grown with the party's increasing 
commitment to radical liberalization of the economy—a policy which will 
have devastating consequences for the vast majority of workers, particu- 
larly in the underdeveloped south, without offering any clear social safe- 
guards.” The Federal government, which has had no trouble in recruit- 
ing 160 of the country’s most eminent economusts into its commission for 
economic reform, has at the same time utterly failed in its attempt to 
establish a parallel commission for social welfare. The Federation, repub- 
lics and local communes are instead trying to outwit each other at the 
game of who should pay the bill. Nobody is willing to take responsibility 
for the coming storm, least of all the leading party. The unprecedented 
resignation of the government under trade-union pressure in the last days 
of 1988 was just one sign of the strength of current turbulence 


In addition, given the huge disparities of regional development, social 
differentiation has taken the form also of national inequality. This can be 
clearly seen from Table One. 


The internal balance within the Federation has also changed ın a dramatic 
fashion. In 1987, the three southernmost Federal units—Kosovo, Mace- 
donia and Montenegro—announced that they were bankrupt Bosnia- 
Herzegovina too entered a period of polincal turmoil—following the 
collapse of its huge agro-industrial complex ‘Agrokomerc’.” This shifted 
the power of decision-making into the hands of Sloventa, Croatia, Serbia 
and Vojvodina, and finally—after the rakeover of Vojvodina by Serbia in 
1988 (see below}—concentrated it in the hands of the former three. 
Simultaneously, the self-confidence of ‘the vanguard party of the van- 
guard class’, already badly dented, now finally evaporated, destroying in 
the process what remained of the authority of the Federal party centre. 
With workers resorting to mass strike action, the whole party—lass 
alliance started to come apart. A powerful sense of malaise meanwhile 
engulfed the intelligentsia, favouring rightwing and nanonalist currents. 


The crisis strengthened the ever-present tendency of the republican and 
provincial parties to entrench themselves in local national constituencies. 
The outcome, however, varied considerably, given the wide economic dis- 
parines and differing national traditions Slovenia—despite some set- 
backs"——underwent an extensive political democratization, with a host 
of political parties and organizations emerging by the beginning of 1989: 
despite the very real differences that exist among them, they share with 
the ruling party a commitment to national sovereignty and further 
democratization By this ume Croata too had developed a fledgling 


9 Start, Zagreb, 10 December 1988 

© The party leaderships of Slovenia, Croatia and Serbia, though deeply divided on key 
policical issues, share nevertheless this economic orientanon In a recent speech to the 
republican assembly, for example, Milošević stated thar market was the essence of 
democracy 

n Miha Kovač, “The Slovene Spring’, New Left Reveew 171, September—October 1988 

a Ibid 
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alternative polincal scene, although here—for ethnic and historic reasons 
—differences between a local-national and a Yugoslav orientation were 
more sharply posed. In Macedonia, on the other hand, the economic col- 
lapse encouraged the local leadership to steer working-class despair into 
nationalist channels, directed against the substantial (21 per cent) Alban- 
lan munority.3 


It was in Serbia, however, that the turn to the nation took its most intense 
form. The formal primacy of class politics was abandoned tn favour of 
national consolidation with the accession of Slobodan Milošević to 
unchallenged power in the League of Communists of Serbia at the end of 
1987, after a sharp inner-party struggle. This shift within Yugoslavia’s 
largest republic, which further altered the political balance in the country 
and now threatens ics federal constitution, is the principal concern of this 
article 


Serbia: Constitutional Revisionists 


The Socialist Republic of Serbia is formally the state of the Serb nation. 
Yet, as will be clear from the accompanying map, it does not embrace all 
Serbs, a significant proportion of whom live interspersed with Croats in 
Croatia and with Moslems and Croats in Bosnia—Herzegovina. This has 
invested the Serb national question with a contradictory role in Yugosla- 
via. National dispersion makes the Serbs especially sensitrve to any weak- 
ening of Yugoslav unity, while any mobilization of them on a natianalist 
basis directly threatens Yugoslavia’s federal structure. The Serb national 
question 1s made more complicated by the fact that the republic of Serbia 
contains also the vast majority of Yugoslavia’s national minorities, which 
is why after the war (unlike the other republics) ıt was not constituted as 
a unitary state. Apart from Serbia proper, it contains two provinces: the 
Socialist Autonomous Province of Vojvodina (53 per cent Serb) in the 
north and the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo (almost 90 per 
cent Albanian) in the south. 


The Communist party saw the federal constitunon of the post-war stare as 
an instrument not only of individual national equality but also of Yugo- 
slavia’s unity. The Serbs (and the same could be said for Croats or 
Albanians) could not be united in a single republic without infringing the 
rights of other nationalities, so that the republics—though based on 
todividual nationalities—had to remain ethnically mixed. The national 
rights of the individual nations were to be guaranteed as much by the 
country’s federal order as by its unity. 


Following the centralism of the postwar years, the 1974 constitution 
granted co the republics and provinces greater autonomy from the Federal 
centre, and to the provinces also greater independence from Belgrade. 
From a national and democratic point of view, this was an enormous step 
forward for Kosovo in partucular. Self-government replaced the almost 
permanent state of emergency to which the Albanian population had 
been subject for most of the post-war period (1945-66), while the new 


“Darko Hudelist, Stert, Zagreb, April 1988, gives an extraordinary portrayal of the 
popular mood tn Macedonia, among both ethnic communities 
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policy of national equality opened the door for its integration into the 
Yugoslav political community. Government by consent in Kosovo was 
also a condition of greater democracy in Serbia and elsewhere in Yugo- 
slavia, since it diminished the power of the apparatus of repression 
(headed until 1966 by interior minister Alexander Ranković) which had 
been most resistant to the political and economic reforms of the 1960s— 
of which the 1974 constitution was precisely the outcome. Whar 1s more, 
the provinces now became constitutive elements of the Federation, with 
direct and equitable representation in all its party and state bodies. 
Implicit in this reform was the view that Yugoslavia could not be 
regarded as an exclusively South Slav state. 


The reforms, however, contained a fundamental contradiction which was 
to qualify this advance. In the absence of any substantial extension of 
popular or inner-party democracy, political power remained concen- 
trated in the hands of the republican and provincial leaderships, makiog 
party politics a permanent hostage co state-led nationalism. This was not 
an inevitable outcome, so long as the new, post-Rankovi¢ generation of 
liberals were in power in Serbia. But the purge of them in their turn in 
1972, coming so soon after the removal of Rankovic’s administration, 
initiated a fragmentation of political power in Serbia. An older genera- 
uon of second-ranking party leaders now came to the centre of the stage, 
many of whom tended to see the 1974 constitution not only as deepening 
the division of the Serb nation, but also as weakening Serbia’s (repub- 
lican) statehood. The reform gave the provinces a veto on all issues that 
affected them, so that the Belgrade leadership was no longer in full con- 
trol over republican affairs. The presence of the provinces as independent 
actors at the Federal level also reduced the power and prestige of the 
Serbian leadership in Yugoslavia as a whole. In the mid 19708 a working 
commission of the Serbian party, under the guidance of Dragoslav 
Markovié,> gathered arguments against this enhanced provincial 
autonomy in whar became known as the Blue Book. This sought the 
return to Belgrade control of the provinces’ judiciary, police (including 
state security service), territorial defence and economic policy. Given that 
acceptance of these aims would certainly have involved a new bout of 
repression in Kosovo—and inevitably also rehabilitation of the Rankovié 
administration and its admirers—the document received a hostile 
reception from the Federal leadership. The Blue Book was never publicly 
discussed, but the very fact of its existence allowed the issue of provincial 
autonomy to smoulder beneath the surface of Serbian politics until the 
1980s, when it would acquire a new and potent charge.” 


4 The best known were Marko Nikezié and Latinka Perović The term ‘liberal’ is 
customarily used to describe these reformers Grven their role in the suppression of the 
student movement tn the lare sixties, their democranc inclinations should not be 
overestimated. 

5 Marković was a wartime partisan leader and one of the most influential Serbian 
politicians in the second half of the 19706. In 1980 he was the head of the Federal Party 
* Dragoslay Marković, Zivot s pelttcha 1967-76, Belgrade 1987. It was the principle of 
equality of the South Slav nanons with the national minorities that Marković in partc- 
ular found difficult to accept, although in the end he submitted himself to party dis- 
apline and, it seems, also accepted the argument. In 1988 Marković publicly 
dissociated himself from the current Serbian leadership and was reviled as traitor to 
the nation in the Belgrade press 
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By 1980, however, a new generation of political leaders had emerged in 
Serbia, grouped around Ivan Stamboli¢, which was successful in reunify- 
ing the republic's fractious politics. Stambolić was head of the Serbian 
goveroment in 1980—82, head of the Belgrade party (with 230,000 mem- 
bers the largest in the country) in 1982-84; president of the Serbian party 
in 1984-86. In 1986 he became president of the republic of Serbia. His 
handpicked collaborators followed in his footsteps: Slobodan Milošević 
replaced him at the end of the Belgrade party in 1984, and as party chief 
in 1986;7 Dragıša Pavlović, another Stambolić protégé, took Milošević’s 
place in Belgrade in the same year.® 


By temperament a centralizer,9 Stambolić was a pragmatic politician 
who relied on his control of key posts (and, increasingly, the press) in his 
efforts to provide the republic with a new role in the Federation and to 
rally a motley group of liberals and conservatives around the quest for 
constitutional revision. Markovi¢'s earlier failure had exposed the sensi- 
uvity of other republics on the issue of the constitution, so Stambolić 
moved sowly and cautiously to win the agreement of the Federanon. If, 
during his ume in office, nationalists were allowed access to the media, 
this was more to put pressure on the Federanion than out of any agree- 
ment with their views. For the Serbian party was faced with a seemingly 
insuperable barrier, in that constitutional changes had to be sanctioned 
by all three assemblies—in the two provinces as well as the republic as a 
whole—but approval from Vojvodina and Kosovo was not forthcoming. 
The provinces’ stand was supported by the Federal party leadership, 
which was concerned about the implied reduction in the rights of the 
national minorities—most particularly the Albaniens—and did not wish 
to see any alteration of the national balance within the Federation, since 
the consequences of this would be incalculable. 


Stambolić ar the same time sought support from a younger generation of 
Albanian leaders—like Azem Vllasi. These, he hoped, might accept a 
new compromise in the constituconal field, 1f Belgrade in turn backed 


7 Seambolié came from s peasant family—his father and uncle joined the parnsans in 
1941 (The uncle, Petar Stambolić, occupied the highest positions ın Serbis and Yugo- 
slavia ın the late 19703.) Inimally a youth activist, he became a factory worker by choice 
and studied law as an extra-mural student at Belgrade University, where he met 
Slobodan Milogevié—an Orthodox priest's son. Stambolić soon became manager of 
his enterprise, and brought in Milošević as his deputy. 

2 Pavlović, who comes from a family of intellectuals, acquired degrees in engineering 
and economics at the University of Kragujevac, and finally a doctorate in politics at 
Belgrade University. As an intellectual with a propensity for hard work and an austere 
lifestyle, be was not much liked by the party apperatus. 

For example, Stambolié wished to strengthen presidential power by having repub- 
lican presidents elected by popular referenda, but this met with resistance even in his 
home stare. 

2 Vilas: beaded the Socialise Youth Alliance of Yugoslavia in the last years of Tito's 
life After a long spell in the Federal centre, he returned to Kosovo to head the local 
Socialist Alliance. Among the first in Kosovo to call the Albanian 1981 demonstrations 
a ‘counter-revohition’, be became Kosovo perty leader ın 1986, at the head of a 
younger team, following a party purge. Two years larer, however, after a vociferous 
campaign in the Belgrade press, he wes replaced in 1988 by Kacusha Jashari. In 
February 1989, he was removed from the cc icy. Today he sits in a Prishtina prison, 
charged with himself fomenting ‘counter-revolution’ 
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their efforts to secure a modernization of Kosovo's political structures 
demanded by the enormous advance the province had made during the 
previous decade of self-government. However, by the time Stambolić had 
consolidated his position, the country had entered its current deep crisis, 
which strengthened conservative forces throughout Yugoslavia clamour- 
ing for an outright repression of critical voices from whatever quarter. In 
Croatia, under Stipe Suvar's leadership, the party in 1984 produced a 
White Book on the Yugoslav intelligentsia which was clearly more of a 
blacklist. In Serbia, there was an attempt in the same year to organize a 
political show trial.” In Slovenia, army courts were used in 1988 against 
uncomfortable critics. All these attempts, however, were rebuffed. Only 
through an alliance with nationalists could the party hardliners hope to 
prevail. Such an alliance was to emerge precisely in Serbia, where the 
issue of constitutional changes, integrating national and state concerns, 
allowed the emergence of a powerful rightwing bloc using the potent 
symbol of Kosovo to legitimize its political platform. 


The Anti-Albanian Campaign 


Kosovo was once the geographical centre of a short-lived mediaeval Serb- 
ian Empire, whose fragments were finally destroyed in 13389 by Ottoman 
armies. A collective memory of the battle survived in local folksongs, and 
the Orthodox Church—for its own reasons—invested this defeat of a 
secular power with a mystical dimension. In the mid 19th century, the 
Kosovo myth became an instrument of nation-building for the emergent 
Serbian principality. It was also used to justify territorial expansion to the 
south, aiming ultimately at Salonica, and served to mobilize the Serb 
peasantry for successive wars culminating in the Balkan Wars of 192-13. 
Since by this time Kosovo was predominantly Albanian-inhabited, the 
myth also acquired racial overtones. It became a symbol of the nation at 
war, a central point of reference for Serb nationalists.” After the 1981 
Albanian demonstrations, these began to complain ever more vocifer- 
ously that Kosovo was becoming a purely Albanian province; that the 
‘cradle of the Serb nation’ was becoming alienated from it. The Kosovo 
leadership was duly accused of encouraging Serb (and Montenegrin) 
emigration from the province, and the Albanian nation held to be guilty 
of ethnic genocide. 


There is no doubt thar Slavs have been emigrating from the region, but 
equally clearly the reasons have been mainly economic. (Already by 1970 
Kosovo's unemployment reached fifty per cent of the working popula- 
tion, and Albanians have been leaving as well.) But Kosovo Slavs had 
been affected also by cultural—political factors. The rapid Albanization of 
the provincial administration from 1966 on was achieved by the use of 


= Milan Nikolić, a well-known socialist and a 1968 student leader who was one of the 
defendants in the now famous trial of the Belgrade Sıx, warned in his last defence 
speech of the growing danger of Sealinism in Yugoslavia and argued passionately the 
cause of socialism and democracy. New Lat Revsew 150, March-April 1985. 

M For Chemiks, Kosovo was ‘the holy place of all Serbs’. More recently, at a meet- 
ing of the Association of Serb Writers, called for the purpose of severing all rela- 
tions with the Association of Writers of Slovenia, its head, a well-known nationalist 
Marija Beckovié, stared thar Kosovo would be Serb even if not a single Serb Irved 
there. 
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national quotas, which reduced job opportunities for Slavs in the state 
sector where they had hitherto been privileged. In addition, thanks to the 
high birth-rate of the Albanians, their ethnic preponderance increased 
steadily, transforming linguistic, educational and cultural conditions in 
the new democratic period. An all-Yugoslav programme of investment 
directed mainly at Serb-inhabired communes—in order to prevent emi- 
gration—was agreed tn 1987, although it was strictly unconstitutional. 
But chis did lietle to change the desperate economic state of the province, 
and emigration (of both nationalities) continued. Worst of all, the Federal 
party leadership made a cardinal mistake: it described the 1981 Albanian 
demonstranons for republican status as an attempt at ‘counter- 
revolution’, led by Albanian separatists This allowed Serb nationalists to 
cover themselves in the robes of the revolution’s guardians. 


At the end of 1986, a newly formed Kosovo Committee of Serbs and 
Montenegrins began to send delegations to Belgrade and to organize mass 
protest meetings in the province itself, complaining of ‘genocide’ and 
demanding a wholescale purge of Albanian leaders and the introduction 
of military rule in Kosovo.%3 A powerful coalition emerged in Serbia in 
the late 19808, comprising retired policemen, revanchist migrants from 
the province (the 1966 fall of Rankovié had led to an exodus of Serb 
administrative cadres, creating a potential ‘icredentist’ constituency), the 
Kosovo Committee, right-wing nationalists among the traditional intelli- 
gentsia, ‘disillusioned’ leftists, a wing of the. Orthodox Church and 
sections of the party and state bureaucracy. The coalition entered public 
life with a now notorious petition—in which the then party and state 
leadership was accused of high treason.™ As a result, by the end of 1986 
Stamboli¢’s policy of seeking constitutional revision through consensus 
came unstuck in Serbia as much as in Kosovo. 


The nationalists strove to present Kosovo as a lawless society, run by 
extreme nationalists and irredenusts bent on ‘forceful assimilation and 
expulsion of the non-Albanian population’.» The official media joined 
in, sparing no methods. One of the most shameful was to invent dady 
stories about the rape of Serb women——despite all official stanstics show- 
ing the absurdity of such racist fables. Another was to claim thar the high 
Albanian birthrare was part of a nationalist plot and should be countered 
by discriminatory state measures. This hysterical campaign was effective. 
By 1987 Kosovo had become—in violation of both the letter and the spirit 


N These visits creared a tense emouonal charge in the capital ‘From the first visits of 
Kosovo Serbs and Montenegrins to Belgrade, reality began to be dangerously mixed 
with imaginanon and myth Emouonally, people started co feel as if they themselves 
were living in Kosovo ' Dragiša Pavlovic, Oaks ebwana brzina, Ljubljana-Zagreb 1988, 
p 90 This book is the most systematic critique of resurgent Serbian nationalism to 
have appeared to date It belongs to the best tradinons of that Serbian socialism which 
has provided such a central component of Yugoslav revoluuonary thought 

71 This petition, signed by two hundred eminent Belgrade intellectuals, is published in 
Labesr Focus on Eastern Exrepe, vol. 9, no. 2, July—October 1987, together with a debate 
between Michele Lee and Mihailo Marković et al 

5 Zagorka Golubović, Mihailo Marković and Ljubomir Tadié in Labewr Focus on 
Eastern Exrepe, ibid , July-October 1987. In a style worthy of Vishinsky, the authors 
claim thar Albanians are in their majority ‘irredennsss’ and thar their aim is to set up 
an independent (!) ‘bourgeois society governed by a pro-fascist right-wing regime’. 
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of the constitution—a legal zone sæi generis. Factories started to be built in 
Kosovo for Serbs only, Albanian families were evicted from Serb villages, 
sale of Serb-owned land to Albanians was prohibited, rape declared a 
poliacal crime. Albanians were heavily sentenced for minor and fre- 
quently invented misdemeanors. A campaign of vilification was launched 
in the Belgrade press against those Albanian leaders (most notoriously 
Fadil Hoxha, member of the party since before the war, partisan general 
and member of the Federal state presidency) who had fought hard to win 
greater autonomy for Kosovo in the consuturional debates of 1966-73. 
Racial slurs in the media were tolerated. This and-Albanian campaign in 
Serbia in turn encouraged the leadership of Macedonia to begin a policy 
of (unconstitutonally) restricting educational opportunities for Albanian 
children, liminng welfare benefits, ac umes even destroying Albanian 
houses, and generally discriminating against this part of the republic's 
population. 


Not surprisingly, relations between the Kosovo and Serbian leaderships 
grew distinctly cool. The anti-Albanian campaign in Serbia was mounting 
so fast that the implications of any surrender of provincial autonomy for 
the preservation of basic nanonal rights became quite stark. The newly 
emergent critical intelligentsia, which just like therr counterparts in the 
rest of Yugoslavia chafed at bureaucratic rule, and the working class, 
which suffered still more from the high-handedness of the local Albanian 
bureaucracy, were inevitably drawn behind the latter into a struggle for 
defence of national rights. The process of democratization in Kosovo 
came to an abrupt end, under the mounting pressure from Serbia. The 
Albanian nation closed ranks. 


Stambolić, who had made tactical accommodations to the Serbian nation- 
alists, now discovered that they were emerging as a political force out of 
party control and were legitimizing a view of the history of Serbia and 
Yugoslavia which was not just anti-communust but viscerally reactionary. 
Under their pressure Serbia was moving in the direction of an open con- 
frontation with the Federation. Serbian nationalists were joining forces 
with party hardliners, and indeed with all those who did not like growing 
political liberties. 


The Split 


Two clearly defined poles—one more liberal, the other nationalist- 
conservative—tled respectively by Stambolić and Milošević, thus emerged 
in the Serbian party in early 1987.% Although the main line of differ- 
entiation was the attitude to growing Serb nationalism, the fundamental 
divide was really over the character and role of the party. The liberals 
were against party arbitration in the ideological field; they argued that a 
concept of party unity which outlawed the articulanon of different 
opinions during formulation of the party line, on pain of expulsion, was 
contrary to party statues. Milošević, on the other hand, pushed for a top- 
down monolithic party in complete contro! of the state and, increasingly, 
also one with a national vocation. Vigorous support for this orientation 
came from the party æktiv in the University of Belgrade, which had been 


An account of cus split 1s co be found in Pavlović, op cit. 
t 


captured by hardliners.” What was to cement Milošević’s victory, how- 
ever—against a background of economic crisis, working-class unrest and 
nationalist agitacion—was the growing sense of insecurity throughout the 
Serbian party apparatus: the appeal to unity behind a strong leader 
proved irresistible for the majority of top and middle-rank cadres. 


By 1987 the cause of inner-party democracy and the struggle against 
nationalism could no longer be differentiated. Milošević now began sys- 
tematically to break collective discipline, refusing to speak against Serb 
nationalism at consecutive party plenums. Faced with the mounting 
nationalist counter-revolution, the liberals demanded thar the party 
should go onto the offensive. The struggle between the two wings emerged 
into the open in April 1987; by September, at the 8th central committee 
plenum, the liberals had been thoroughly defeated. Pavlovié and Stambo- 
lié were voted off the party presidency, removed from the central commit- 
tee and finally expelled from the party together with their supporters and 
co-thinkers. Their departure marks also the date of the Serbian party’s 
open endorsement of nationalism.* 


This brutal purge, together with the nationalist overtones of the televised 
8th plenum debare, shocked the country. That the victory had not come 
easily, however, was proved by the viciousness of the subsequent cam- 
paign against the defeated party faction, and by the scale of the purge of 
key party and state organs. Particular attention was paid to the media. In 
a manner that combined the techniques of traditional Stalinism and the 
Western gutter press, all real and potential critics were characterized as 
‘anu-people’—that is, ant-Serb—and ‘anti-party’. At the same time, a 
prompt expression of zotal loyalty to the new leadership—including the 
obligatory attack on its opponents—was made a condition of political 
survival and/or continued employment. After Kosovo, democracy was 
also snuffed out in Serbia. 


Ia his letter of resignation from the central committee, Pavlović warned 
that ‘the public denunciation and humilianon of people because, at a 
single meeting and on a single issue, they had a different position from 
the majority opens the way to a monolithic, Stalinist type of party, and the 
infallsbility of the party leadership’.29 Milošević—as the infallible leader 
of a monolithic Serbian party—is today able to disperse an emotional mass 
of hundreds of thousands (as he did in Belgrade on 28 February 1989) with 
a single sentence promising the arrest of counter-revolutionaries. 


77 Indeed, the liberals lost the first public duel fought over Stedent, che journal of Bel 
grade University undergraduates In April 1987, Stmdeat carried a text arguing the 
existence of a Stalinist group in the University party «kt, naming several of Milo- 
šević's close supporters The sktre replied by launching a public denunciation of 
Stmdexs as ‘ana-Tito’. Pavlović, the bead of the Belgrade party, and Branislav 
Milošević, then minister of culture, came in to defend Stades The University «btre, 
supported by Pashka, under Slobodan Milodevi¢'s control, responded by extending the 
anu-Tito charge to them both 

= Pavlović recounts how, on joining the party 1n 1963, he had to state that he was not 
religious, ‘It took another quarter of a century’, he writes, ‘for me to have to state that 
Serbdom was oot my religion either—bur this nme round I was on the way to being 
expelied from the Central Commitee, from the Belgrade party committee and from 
the League of Communists of Serbia itself’ 

% Op ct., p 36. 
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The Resurgence of Reaction 


The ideological basis of Milosevi¢c’s victory was a coalescence of state-led 
nationalism and a neo-Stalinist concept of the party and its role in society. 
Their fusion into a coherent political project was made possible by the 
drive to restore the unity of the republican state—now reinterpreted as 
the state exclusively of the Serb nation. Belgrade’s traditional hegemony 
over Serbia’s cultural and political Lfe gave its intelligentsia a decisive 
role ın MiloSevic's rise to power, while the Serbian conservatives used the 
growing power of nationalism to deliver a mortal blow to their liberal 


opponents in the party. 


There 1s no space here to survey the origins and progress of the moment- 
ous shift to the right that took place in Belgrade intellectual life in the 
course of the 1980s. In Serbia—and not only there—integration of the 
various trends of artistic and political thought increasingly cook place on 
a uni-naoonal plane, leading to different and indeed conflicung views of 
Yugoslavia’s past and future. Yet it was in Serbia, above all, that the 
scope of intellectual critique changed dramatically, in that it reached 
beyond the usual complaints about the suppression of political and 
artistic liberties to challenge the party’s entire historic legitimacy—and, 
in the process, also the revolution itself This rightwing challenge, articu- 
lated above all in the language of virulent nationalism, returned to pre- 
war traditions. Indeed, one of its ingredients was an effort to rehabuli- 
tate the Chetniks, as defenders of the nation against its ‘historic’ enemies 
—counterposing their ‘prudent’ wartime conduct to the alleged unneces- 
sary sacrifice of Serb lives by the Communists.” The history of pre-war 
Yugoslavia was rewritten in a manner designed to evoke sympathy for 
Serbian bourgeois politicians, especially ın their military or state-building 
roles Almost impercepubly, a revision of the past merged with a rein- 
terpretation of contemporary Yugoslavia, its character and problems, to 
produce a whole new world-view radically different from, and hostle to, 
the post-war political consensus. 


While the Writers’ Association of Serbia became at this time a bastion of 
populist nationalism, at ames coloured with religious bigotry, national- 
ism in its stare-cenered form took root in the Serbian Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, which in 1986 produced a document called the Memoran- 
dum. Involving the efforts of some of the best-known Serbian intellect- 
uals, it represented the most sustained and coherent piece of revisionism 
of anti-communist orientation to appear legally in Yugoslavia in the post- 
war period.# 


®© Its central aspiracion is to re-establish the polucal hegemony Serbia enjoyed in 
prewar Yugoslavia, before 1c: cancellation by the revolution 

“A typical example of the genre ts Dragoljub Živojinović and Dejan Lučić, 
Barbarrram x rms Krista, Belgrade 1988. This book accuses the Vancan, the Comintern 
and the cry of a joint historic conspiracy (‘ckerocommunism’), including genocide, 
against the Serb nation 

Y This judgement, fully shared by the present author, 1s argued out by Pavlović, op. 
ct., pp 280-92. Extracts from the document were published in Vecrraje Newestr, Bel- 
grade, 24-25 September 1986 
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The Memorandum argued that, after the Liberation, an ‘alien’ (ie., feder- 
ated) model of Yugoslavia was imposed on the Serb nation. The main 
culprit was the CPY, which had blindly followed the Comintern’s anti- 
Serb ‘policy of revanchism including genocide’ during the war and, by 
endorsing the federal structure, exposed the Serbs after the war to dis- 
crimination. The second culprit was the Slovenes and Croats (represented 
by the Slovene Edvard Kardelj and the Croat Josip Broz Tito), who 
‘created a social and economic order in accordance with their needs and 
interests’ that was fundamentally inimical to the Serbs. The 1974 constitu- 
tion then deprived the Serbs of the right to their own (integral) state. The 
third culprit was domestic quislings: ‘the hardened opportunism of gener- 
ations of Serb politicians after the war’.33 


The situation tn Kosovo, the Memorandum stated, was ‘Serbia's biggest 
defeat since 1804’ (the date of the first Serb uprising against the Ottoman 
state). ‘In 1981 a war—a truly special, open and toral war—was declared 
against the Serb nation... with active and open support of certain pol- 
itical centres in the country: a war far more devastating than that coming 
from across the border.’ In this war, the Serb nation remained alone: 
the LCY avoided ‘a real showdown with the neo-fascist aggression’, while the 
leadership in Serbia ‘seem[ed] unwilling to respond to this open war in the 
only appropriate manner: a resolute defence of the nation and its territory.’ 


But if the Communists had deserted the nation, why did it not rise to 
defend itself? This was because the nation was the victim of « cruel ideo- 
logical erick perpetrated by the LCY, with 103 endorsement of the Comin- 
tern thesis that the Serbs had oppressed other nations in pre-war Yugo- 
slavia. The resulang ‘guilt complex’ or ‘state of depression in the Serb 
nation’ was ‘fateful for its spirit and morale’. Its intellectual and spiritual 
leaders must carry out ‘a total re-examination of all social relations’, 
beginning with ‘a total re-examination of the constitution’, in order to 
restore the ‘vitality’ of the nanon. A resurrection of its democratic past 
was also required: ‘Because of the narrow-mindedness and lack of object- 
ivity of official historiography, the democraric tradinon which bourgeois 
Serbia fought for and won in the roth century has remained unul now 
completely overshadowed by the Serb socialist and workers’ movement.’ 


The Memorandum's xenophobic nationalism and Chetnik echoes would 
earlier have elicited a swift condemnation from the Serbian party. This 
tume, however, the counter-attack was never mounted, since the leader- 
ship was split over how to deal with domesuc nationalism. Stambolié, 
president of the republic, and Pavlovic, head of the Belgrade party, 


‘+ Similar views were held by the warume Chemiks and Royal government-in-exile, 
who 1osisted that the federal conception of the future state was directed against Serb 
nauonal interests See memorandum by Constanun Fou¢, Yugoslav Royalist ambasse- 
dor ro the United States, submitted to the founding conference of the United Nations. 
Danas, Zagreb, 28 February 1989 

t Pavlovic condemned the Memsrazdem for seeing Yugoslavia as an extended Serbia 
or, alternanvely, placing Serbia outside Yugoslavia altogether The document, he 
wrote, 1s the product of ‘a prumitive, anachronisuc and sick Serb consciousness, ignor- 
ant and intolerant of Serb diversity Its understanding of nanonal equality betrays a 
bureaucranc mentalicy—it 1s a moral negation of any crue democracy in Yugoslavia ' 
Op ct, p 33L 
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condemned the Memorandum in public soon after its publication. Buc 
although the Serbian party presidency and central committee also for- 
mally condemned it, this fact was—at Milodevic’s insistence—kept secret 
from the public. The silence of the highest political authority, naturally, 
spoke louder than words. For not only did it suggest tacit support, it also 
inhibited public discussion of the Memorandum at the time when it was 
most needed. 


b 


Nationalism Triumphant 


The battle which the Serbian liberals joined in 1987 was by this time being 
fought throughout Yugoslavia. In 1986, Milan Kutan—after a period of 
work in Federal organs-—returned to take over the party leadership in 
Slovenia. Kučan knew well that a powerful conservative bloc was emerg- 
ing within the party, ready to play the card of social insecurity to block 
the necessary economic and political reforms; that the ruling ‘party's 
decline in numbers and prestige limited, in any case, its ability to go it 
alone; and that, therefore, an alliance with progressive forces outside the 
party was imperative. But whereas the political mood in Slovenia (and, to 
a lesser extent, in Croatia) supported such a course, the unresolved consti- 
tutional problem favoured the nationalists and party hardliners in Serbia. 
The latter openly argued that enemies of the system were to be found in 
the highest political positions—on the editorial boards of student and 
youth magazines; in the republican Assembly; in the League of Commun- 
ists and its central committee; even in the party presidency—at the same 
time that the nationalist intelligentsia accused the party liberals of being 
‘soft’ on Kosovo. By playing the Kosovo card, Milošević was able to place 
himself at the head of the emergent natonalist—conservative coalition, 
crush the liberal opposition and—by forging ‘unity’ within the party— 
satisfy also the morbid fear of the central apparatus thar the party was 
losing control over political life in the republic. From now on, all criti- 
cism of the party leadership was presented as an attack on Serb national 
interests. 


It was with his speech of 27 April 1987 at Kosovo Polje—the organizing 
centre of Serb and Montenegrin nationalists in Kosovo—that Milošević 
broke collective party discipline in the most spectacular fashion and 
inaugurated his bid for power ın the League of Communists of Serbia. In 
his address to the assembled Slavs, he spoke of the injustice and humilia- 
tion they were suffering; of their ancestral land; of the proud warrior 
spirit of their forefathers; of their duty to their descendants. The speech 
was aimed at the people’s emotions: listening to the speech, Pavlović saw 
‘an idea turned into a dogma, the Kosovo myth becoming a reality’. Milo- 
šević spoke like a general addressing his troops before a decisive battle. ‘It 
was here that the orientation towards war-like measures for the solution 
of the Serb and Montenegrin problems in Kosovo started’, Pavlović 
writes.35 


B Op. cw., p. 312. Pavlovic adds: ‘If I experienced the speech in this manner, then I 
can only imagine how this recall of the “fighting spirit” of the Serb and Montenegrin 
nations must have been experienced by Albanians. After all, Albanians also have 
ancestors and could also recall their “fighting spirit” They also have 2 collective 
consciousness, they also are a warrior nation with their own heroes and a fighting 
tradition ' 
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Milosevié endorsed the view that the Serb nation was at war, and offered 
the nationalists the support of the party. He thereby, in effect, removed 
Kosovo Serbs (and Montenegrins) from the jurisdiction of the provincial 
authorities, tearing up in the process the existing constitution. The head 
of the League of Communists of Serbia was speaking not on behalf of the 
party (which, of course, includes also Albanians and other non-Serbs), not 
on behalf of the republic’s (ethnically heterogeneous) working class, but 
on behalf of the Serb nation—anywhere in Yugoslavia. In a direct chal- 
lenge to the fundamental principle of the Yugoslav federation, he was 
thus endorsing the bourgeois nationalism recently re-formulated by the 
Memorandum: “The establishment of the full national and cultural integ- 
rity of the Serb nation, irrespective of the republic and province in which 
it finds itself, ıs its historic and democratic right.’ The leadership of 
Croatia, this implied, legitrmately represented only Croats, that of Slo- 
venia only Slovenes, and so on. In Kosovo Polje, Milošević conjured up 
the spectre of Yugoslavia’s Balkanization. 


On his return from Kosovo Polje, the party president—now acclaimed as 
national soxhd—called a meeting of the party executive. His report was 
delivered in a manner designed to create an emotional impect within this 
body—for Milošević was seeking post facto authorization for his speech. 
“What we are discussing here can no longer be called politics—it is a 
question of our fatherland.’ It was important thar the party base should 
understand this: ‘It is when we begin to speak at party meetings in this 
manner that the party will be able to take things into its hands.’ And he 
reminded the meeting that he was not only president of the Central Com- 
mittee but also the head of security and territorial forces in the republic.© 


The Serbian party now found itself ın the embarrassing position of being 
openly hailed by people whom not long before it had customarily 
denounced as hardened nationalists. Yet Serbia has an old socialist tradi- 
tion’ when Milošević addressed party members and the nation with the 
words: ‘Only determinanon and belief in the future could have trans- 
formed the defeat of a nation such as happened at Kosovo into a brilliant 
clasp linking all future generations of Serbs—an eternal symbol of its 
nacional essence’, a hundred years earlier the Serb socialist Svetozar Mar- 
kovié had already given the answer: ‘Serbia does not depend on the 
revival of the dead, on rotten material, for erecting the foundation of its 
future, Other ideals must be provided for its future ’ And when the party 
leader went to address meeting after meeting to press the message that 
recentralization of the republican state was Serbia's ‘historic task’, and 
the Belgrade press wrote about ‘the third Serbian uprising’, he was 
answered by another Serb socialist, Dimitrye Tucović, who in 1912 had 
denounced the bourgeois war-mongers preparing for the Balkan Wars: 
‘The historic task of Serbia 1s a big lie.’ 


* Pavlović, op cit, p 318 In April of 1986 Stambolić had grven quite a different 
speech at Kosovo Polje ‘Do not allow yourself to be provoked either by the [Albanian} 
irredenusts or by Serb oauonalists People like chat are the grearest enemies of our 
country They do not act because they lke you—they are playing their own game. They 
wish to divide and rule The Serb nationalists in Belgrade are not working so as to 
make life better for you. Their motto ıs the worse off you are, the better ıt 1s for their 
naconalist aims ' Denas, 8 November 1988. 
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The resurgence of Serb nationalism was instilling fear not just in the rest 
of Yugoslavia but also in the head of the Belgrade party, who during that 
spring and summer watched the media's assiduous fostering of an image 
of Albanians as dangerous, primitive and anti-Yugoslav.3? They spoke of 
the Albanian people in the language of blood, rape and murder, while 
passing in silence over the welling violence of Serb nationalist meetings in 
Kosovo, with their slogans: ‘Kill Fadil [Hoxha}!’, ‘An eye for an eye!’, 
‘Brothers do not be afraid; the ume has come for a final showdown’, ‘The 
Serb nation has always shed blood for its freedom!’, ‘Let us go, brothers 
and sisters, to attack Kosovo!’. The media were doctoring facts, inciting 
to revenge, publishing with approval pictures of raised fists and of Serbs 
arming themselves ın Kosovo ‘for defence of their homes’. The Serb 
population was being moulded into an angry mass, ‘aiming for a national 
catharsis that can only end in tragedy’. As Pavlović was to write about the 
principal Belgrade daily Politika, it was ‘dynamite under Serbia’. 


This had very practical consequences, since it was creating a security 
problem in the capital city. Pavlović told the Belgrade party that its task 
was to fight not irredentism in Kosovo but Serb nationalism at home. He 
complained at meetings of the party presidency that at Serb nationalist 
rallies the word ‘comrade’ was replaced by ‘brother’ and ‘working class’ 
by ‘nation’. The press, radio and television were increasingly becoming 
an instrument of the power struggle within the party leadership. Pavlović 
warned that the forces of the Rankovié era were being rehabilitated; and 
thar, in effect, ‘Tito, Kardelj and the policy of the LCY were being put on 
trial’ Milošević was sowing the illusion thart the Kosovo problem was a 
matter of subjective determination, while the nationalists saw 10s solution 
in terms of national confrontation. Their continual rallies (both in 
Kosovo and in Belgrade) were increasingly dangerous: ‘A political climate 
is being prepared in Belgrade that seeks a stare of emergency, a firm hand 
in Kosovo.’ Yet ‘without the participation of the Albanian masses there 
can be no real or lasting results. And how can we win and mobilize them 
if we continually sow doubt in their Yugoslav patriotism?’ Pavlović 
denounced the press for talking about Kosovo ‘in words reeking of lead 
and gunpowder, revenge and revanchism, the renewal of the suicidal 
Vidovdan [Kosovo] myth.’ And, on an ominous note, he added: ‘If a 
nation adopts the right to be angry, how can it deny the same to another? 
A confrontation of two nations leads to a war. Instead of redirecting 
anger towards a rational understanding of problems and their solutions, 


the appeal to anger serves to strengthen the authority of the speaker.’ 


Neo-Staliniam 


The conflict within the Serbian party was not just about Kosovo, but also 
about ‘the place and role of the party in overcoming the crisis, and 1n the 
struggle against nationalist counter-revolution. Kosovo was intentionally 
being substituted for something deeper and more serious.’ When he 
heard Milošević remind the party presidency that he, as head of the Serb- 
ian party, wsa also in charge of the republic’s territorial army, Pavlović 


37 Indeed, non-Yugoslav: claiming that 400,000 ummigrants from Albania settled in 
Kosovo during and after the war, the nationalists have been demanding ın effect a 
large-scale expulsion of Yugoslav Albanians from Yugoslavia. 
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realized that the split in the party was inevitable. ‘After these words, our 
ways parted: I began to run away from the tragedy, while he started to 
run towards it. An angry mass disposes of a tremendous striking power. 
And who will be its target?’ Ultimately the federation, since ‘the drive to 
unite the Serbs into a single state would inevitably bring them into con- 
flict with other nations in Yugoslavia’. 


At the height of the inner-party struggle, in September 1987, Pavlović 
urgently called a press conference to denounce the nationalist paroxysm 


in Serbia. He was armed with the Federal state presidency’s recom- 
mendation that the Serbian central committee, and especially the Bel- 
grade party, should ‘paralyse the nationalist and anti-Albanian activites 
of the bourgeois Right and all other anti-socialist forces present in the 
Writers’ Association, certain sections of the Academy and other associa- 
tions, publishing houses, institunons and public forums.’ The Federal 
state presidency had further demanded ‘a sharp differentiation’ in order 
to ‘prevent publishing and editorial policy being used to spread anu- 
Albanian sentiments’. Pavlović stated that those who did not struggle 
against Serb nationalism were in the business of fanning nationalist 
hatred. Those who did so were ‘defending the honour of the Serb nation, 
of their profession and of socialist Yugoslavia’. Pavlović warned his 
audience that in Serbia—as elsewhere—the nation was made up of at 
least two camps, and that party members should state clearly which one 
they belonged to. In a scarcely veiled reference to Milošević, he critictzed 
those who ‘irresponsibly promise speed’ ın solving the Kosovo problem. 
This speech was prompdy denounced by the Belgrade dailies as ‘anti- 
party’ and ‘anti-Serb’. Ac a hurriedly convened meeting of the Serbian 
party presidency, Milošević accused Stambolić and Pavlović of bringing 
disunity into the Serbian party, and called for ‘differentiation’ on the 
issue of support for ‘the party line’ in relation to Kosovo. At this fateful 
meeting, which started the process of his political demise, Pavlović 
argued that ‘nationalism is the final instrument, the last defence of dog- 
matism. In my opinion, the key problem lies in the unwillingness to con- 
front Serb nationalism.’39 


For most of 1987 a momentous battle was being waged between liberals 
and hardliners for the soul of the Serbian party. It was a battle between 
‘democracy and authoritarianism, self-management and bureaucratic 
etatism, national equality and nanonalism, federation and unitarism, 
freedom and fear’.4° The liberals were defeated in the end not by force of 
argument, but by a party machinery based on Stalinist conceptions of 
unity and democratic centralism. When Milošević called at the September 
1987 plenum for Pavlovic’s removal, he won by emphasizing the need for 
party unity. Without it, he claumed, no problem—including notably that 
of Kosovo—could be tackled. It was the unchallengeable power of the 
executive over the central committee that ensured him the overwhelming 
majority on the latter body. In hus letter of resignation from the central 
committee, Pavlović wrote “The machine of democratic centralism—thatc 


# A shortened version of his speech ıs ın Lebewr Focus en Eastern Ewropa, vol 9, no. 3, 
November 1987-February 1988 

Ibid, p 139. 

Ibid, p 226 
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1s, of centralism—grinds down, in the name of a single, self-confident, 
egocentric and imposed opinion, those who are sincerely convinced as 
well as those who are not; breaks down the wise and the honest along with 
the careerists and lackeys, levels the sceptics with the gullible, naive and 
uninformed It transforms them all into subjugated individuals.’4 


Pavlovic’s letter of resignation was the swansong of opposition to resurg- 
ent Stalinism in the Serbian party. It echoes with resonances of the Soviet 
Opposition’s struggle against Stalin himself. In a situanon where the 
authority of the party or party leader replaces internal dialogue, where 
instruction from above substitutes for the initiative of party members, 
‘does this not lead co a situation in which the party is reduced to one indi- 
vidual who speaks eternal muth? Following the “top down” principle, the 
CC is today being asked to give full support to the line of the 8th plenum, 
that 1s, to Milošević. Since when do the views of one man represent the 
sum total of the party's posiuon on Kosovo? The impression is given that 
he 1s the only one in the leadership who wants to—and can—solve the 
Kosovo problem and that, therefore, he is able also to solve quickly all 
other social problems. Those who do not agree are being purged and 
purges are being treated as the supreme example of democratic central- 
1sm in acuon—but what will happen when it turns out that purges only 
postpone the necessary solucions?’# 


In his book, Pavlović recalls Trotsky's early warning against an authori- 
tartan understanding of democratic centralism, and contrasts the concep- 
tions of Lenin or Trotsky with that of Stalin. Lenin woke up too late to the 
danger which Stalin represented for the Soviet party, possibly because 
‘under Lenin's control, democratic centralism was an instrument of the 
revolution’s achievements. But in Stalin’s hands it became a kind of 
private guillotine cutting off the heads of all those who thought differ- 
ently.” Pavlović thus calls for the legitimanon of differences within the 
party and the right of tendencies to exist within it. And, indeed, only a 
concept of democratic centralism in which the tension between ‘demo- 
cratic’ and ‘centralism’ was maintained could offer a real future to 
the LCY. 


Whereas, in Kosovo Pole, Milošević offered himself as a liberator of the 
Serb nation, Pavlović argued thar liberty cannot be treated as an exclus- 
ively national category. ‘I have never fought for Serbs to be freed, but for 
them to be free in relation to one another.’ For otherwise they are faced 
with the far greater problem of having to free themselves from their liber- 
ator. ‘It is here that Slobodan and myself differ. Only socialist democracy 
can unite and stabilize Yugoslavia, and only a democratic Serbia can be a 
strong factor of Yugoslav cohesion. Any other Serbia can attract only fear 
and suspicion.’ If nationalism can be defeated only from within the 


+ Ibid., p. 228 

# Ibid., pp 223~9. Pavlovıć admits his own responsibilty for helping to create an 
authoritarian atmosphere ın the party and republic by not speaking up earlier Before 
his expulsion, he was offered a good job if he would resign; bur he refused and thus 
became an object of unrversel bureaucranc hate tn his own republic. Unemployable in 
Serbia, be finally moved to Slovenia, proving that a Yugoslav can live in exile in hus 
own country. 

Ibid , pp. 223-9. 


nation, and if the League of Communists of Serbia—which has the mono- 
poly of political power—has abandoned internationalism, then who is 
going to lead the struggle against nationalist counter-revolution in Serbia? 
Pavlovic sought the answer once more in the Serbian socialist tradition: 
“With the same energy with which we are ready to protest against the 
foreign tyrant, let us also protest against the tyrants at home, those whose 
alleged love of the people allows them to be the greatest reactionaries and 
whose patriotism does not prevent them from being the greatest black 
marketeers.’ A bureaucracy aligned to nationalism can be defeated only 
by a re-statement of the Yugoslav socialist project, based on the power of 
the working class. For this Serb, Yugoslav and Communist, no call to 
arms to defend national rights within socialist Yugoslavia was legitimate: 
such a call could justifiably be issued only to defend the soctalist founda- 
tion of the Yugoslav federal state. 


A Nation at War 


Having crushed the opposition 1n the Serbian party, the Milošević faction 
now turned to the business of unifying the nation, in order to prepare for 
a final onslaught on the two barriers to constitutional revision: the leader- 
ships of Vojvodina and Kosovo, and the Federal party leadership itself. 
Serbia, which only a few years earlier had been a lively centre of activity 
and debate, suddenly succumbed to a numbing ‘unity’. The capital of 
Yugoslavia became the headquarters of an embattled Serb nation. The 
media were used, as in wartime, to attack the enemy; punish traitors; 
report on the situation at the front (drawn against practically all other 
republics## and the two provinces); raise the national spirit; recall past 
victories; commemorate the wounded and dead in past battles going back 
to the 14th century The message was that of a heroic nation, surrounded 
by perfidious enemies. The military prowess of the defunct bourgeoisie 
was honoured by erecting statues of its generals. Serbian peasant dress, 
especially hats, became a sudden fashion. This orgy of national self-pity 
and exhilaration was—and is—at times interrupted only by reports of 
marching workers, coming from Serbia and beyond to Belgrade to protest 
against low wages or the real or threatened bankruptcy of their enter- 
prises and to demand the resignation of managers and functionaries. 


An extremely tmportant role ın this orchestrated process of national 
homogenization has been played by mass rallies in solidarity with Serbs 
and Montenegrins ın Kosovo. Ostensibly spontaneous, they have been 
carefully organized and financed by the party—state machine.*) During 
1988 such rallies—tens of thousands strong—took place in practically 
every major city or village in Serbia. At these—as well as at party ple- 
nums, republican assembly sessions, trade-union conferences and meet- 
ings of the party base; in universities, factories and schools; at sustable 
state Occasions—one message was constantly hammered home: the Serb 


H With the exception of Macedonia the Macedonian party's anu-Albanian policy has 
made ıt the Serbian leadership's natural ally, despite the fact chat Serb nationalism also 
has an anu-Macedonian edge (Macedonia was once included in the mediaeval Serbian 
empire, and Macedonians were classified as ‘South Serbs’ in pre-war Yugoslavia.) 

H As a result, and this must be stressed, these rallies never led to violence 
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nauon 1s fragmented because its state is divided into three pieces. Miloše- 
vić spoke of the historic hour: ‘Serbia will be united or ıt will not exist.’ 
The Belgrade press wrote about ‘the third Serbian uprising’. 


The disinclination of the Serbian party to submit itself to the Federal 
party’s authority sumultaneously grew. National mobiltzation in Serbia 
and the aggressive tone of its press resulted in rising tensions throughout 
the country, and in the summer of 1988 the Federal party Presidency 
demanded of Belgrade that nationalist demonstrations be stopped. The 
republican leadership refused. Its representatives simply declined to 
attend meetings of the Presidency until its demands were met. The fre- 
quency of the rallies if anything increased throughout the autumn, their 
mood growing more militant. Slogans demanding arms and the criminal 
prosecution of other Yugoslav leaders (in the case of Albanian leaders 
also their execution) became frequent. No party or state leader—be they 
from another republic or province or from the Federation, and irrespec- 
tive of his or her status—who appeared not to harbour 100 per cent sup- 
port for the ‘new course’ ın Serbia was exempt from the hate campargn.*® 


Nauonalist rallies now spread into Vojvodina and Montenegro, demand- 
1ng the local leaderships’ resignation. These rallies were by now seriously 
destabilizing the country, opening the possibility that—ın a repeuuon of 
the Polish 1981—the army might have to take over. In October, Yugoslav 
State President Raif Dizdarević warned—without mentioning the culprit 
by name—that the country might have to be placed under a state of emer- 
gency. Faced with the readiness of the Serbian leadership to use the card 
of civil war to settle inner-party differences (what the Bolshevik party's 
left wing described as ‘Bonapartism’ during its struggle with Stalin), the 
Federal party finally gave its assent to Serbia's recentralization, and 
thereby to a significant reduction in the hard-won national rights of the 
two million Albanians. This policy of appeasement was, however, 
rejected by the Serbian party, which now simply informed the Federation 
that the internal affairs of the republic of Serbia were its exlastes preroga- 
uve. In early October the perty leadership of the province of Vojvodina 
was overthrown by a carefully planned and orchestrated mass action. It 
was replaced by Milogevi¢’s appointees, ready to enact the desired consti- 
tutional changes. 


The Federal party leadership took the next fatal step by legitimizing post 
facto this undemocratic and illegal method of changing not just the repub- 
lic’s constitution, but also the character of the Yugoslav federation.47 
What is more, in accepting the Vojvodina party leaders’ resignations, it 


4° In a recent interview Dušan Dragosavac, a former partisan and member of the 
poliacal leadership in Croatia, who had been targeted in this way, summed up the 
situation as follows: This is nothing but an enu-communuist strategy, the creation of 
hecred among the naconalities, the creation of discord in the League of Communists, 
It 1s 2 permanent witch-hunt, anu-statutory and lawless.’ Desas, 13 December 1988. 
Dragosavac’s ‘crime’ lies 10 his open hostility to nanonalism—compounded by the fact 
thar he ts ethnically a Serb. 

47 It must have known what was going to happen, for—breaking with normal practice 
—ıt failed to send any representative to the meeung of the Vojvodina party committee 
scheduled for the day of the resignations, thus leaving it to face the demonstrators’ 
wrath alone 
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also broke its own party starutes.4® The Vojvodina putsch was organized 
by local power groups, not all of whom were party members. By sanction- 
ing their act, the Federal party allowed alien bodies to intervene in tts 
internal life, to the point of removing topmost party leaders. Where this 
practice could lead was illustraced dramatically only a day after the Vojvo- 
dina events, when a demonstration of angry Montenegrin workers in 
Titograd was exploited as the backdrop to a determined attempt to 
replace the local republican leadership with Milodevi¢'s men. The possi- 
bility that Yugoslavia’s whole Federal structure might collapse now 
prompted the Slovenian, Croatian and Bosnian leaders to act. Under 
their pressure, the Federal party leadership condemned the Titograd 
demonstrations and gave the local party the green light for a show of force 
—in another sorry precedent. The Montenegrin leadership, however, sur- 
vived for only two more months: in January 1989 it was finally over- 
thrown by an organized mass action, leaving Montenegro in a state of 
political chaos and its relations with the Federation in Milodevi¢’s hands. 


Milošević was now ready to round on the Federal party leadership itself. 
The Belgrade press launched a well-rehearsed campaign, demanding the 
resignation of the Federal party presidency and its current head Stipe 
Šuvar. The televised rth Plenum of the CC LCy—held on 17-20 October 
1988-——exposed the open breach to the gaze of the whole country. In an 
unprecedented move, the Federal party presidency asked the CC for a vote 
of confidence: when the vote was counted, Dugan Ckrebić, a close collab- 
orator of Milošević, alone had been voted down.49 Milošević then refused 
to accept the vote, and the Belgrade press denounced the all-Yugoslav 
Central Committee as an ‘unprincipled alliance’ directed against Serbia! 
A month after the plenum, the Serbian leadership organized a 350,000- 
strong public meeting in Belgrade, at which the ‘fighung spirit of the Serb 
nation’ was once again hailed, other Yugoslav leaders attacked and a 
‘united’ (as opposed to federal) Yugoslavia proclaimed. ‘No force can 
now stop Serbia's unification!’ screamed the front-page headlines.® They 
were not counting with the Albanian working-class. 


Wedding without Meat 


On 17 November 1988, the day before the Belgrade rally, a meeting of the 
Provincial Committee of the League of Communists of Kosovo was to be 
convened in Prishtina to discuss the resignations of Kaqusha Jashari and 
Azem Vllasi, respectively the current party President aod her immediate 
predecessor, which had been arranged as part of the deal on the constitu- 
tion between the Federal and Serbian leaderships. That morning, miners 
from the Trepča ‘Stari Trg’ mine, after completing the night shift, 
emerged from the 38 degrees Celsius of their pit into the freezing dawn, 
joined forces with the day shift and began the seventy-kilometre march to 
Prishtina. They were the vanguard of what turned out to be the largest 


4° The impression was given thet it was not worth defending an unpopular leadership. 
Why then did the party not argue in favour of sew elecuons, in accordance with its 
statutes? 

49 This rare recourse to democracy proved that « considerable number of Serbian 
members must have voted against him in the secret ballot. 

© Politika, Belgrade, 20 November 1988 
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Albanian demonstration since the war: half-a-million participants over 
the next five days. 


Journalists met them half-way. ‘They were wearing their shabby miners’ out- 
fics and looked quite exhausted. The front row carried a picture of Tito, two 
miners’ flags, the party flag, Yugoslav, Albanian and Turkish flags. Their 
slogans. “Tito—Party!”; “Jashari-Vllasi!”, “Tito—Kardelj!""*; “We will not 
surrender our cadres!” A correspondent from the daily Borba, one of the rare 
journalists able to speak the Albanian language (only three out of thirty Yugo- 
slav journalists then accredited to Prishtina were in possession of this 
essential tool of their trade!), asked a miner if they were going to Prishtina to 
complain about therr wages. ‘Everybody gathered around to listen. The 
miner answered that this was a day for politics, not for tears. The journalist 
said chat politics was a dangerous business—the “specials” were ahead and 
there might be trouble. The grim-faced man responded angrily: “Journalist, 
have you ever seen a wedding without meat?”.’* 


Once ın Prishuna, the miners were joined by other workers, then by stu- 
dents and youth, followed by secondary and primary school children— 
eighty per cent of the participants were below the age of twenty—and 
soon also by the older generation, coming from all parts of Kosovo (as 
well as western Macedonia). The aims of this highly disciplined protest 
were to express their rejection of the proposed changes in the constimuon 
of the Republic of Serbia; to prevent, in that context, the enforced resig- 
nation of the two provincial leaders.™ This defence of national rights was 
phrased in the immaculate language of democracy. In interviews freely 
given, the miners made ıt clear that if the province's status was to be 
changed, if its leadership was to be purged, then this must be done in an 
open, democratic debate and not imposed by force. The workers said 
what the Federal party should have said—but did not. In those freezing 
November days and nights, the marching workers, students and children 
acted as a true socialist vanguard. That November Yugoslavia was cele- 
braung the 45th anniversary of the revolutionary state’s foundation and 
the Albanian workers paid it homage in the best possible manner: by 
defending one of its fundamental achievements. 


Although che Provincial Committee acknowledged the resignations (no 
vote was taken, the outcome having been determined elsewhere) and the 
miners thus failed to achieve their formal aims, they did give advance 
warning that they were prepared to organize a general strike if the 
proposed changes were carried out. After the demonstration, the Serbian 
party predictably described the Prishtina events as the latest example of 
an escalating ‘counter-revolution’. The Federal party came very close to 
agreciog with them.” The Kosovo leadership, however, argued thar they 
were ‘in line with the rth party plenum’. 


» The late Edvard Kardelj, one of Treo's closest collaborators, was the chief architect 
of the 1974 constutution 
P xm, Belgrade, ro November 1988. 
P The workers were particularly angry ac the charge made a few days earlier by the 
president of the Serbian Trade Union Alliance that ‘counter-revolution’ was deeply 
embedded ın the Kosovo party and state organs and at Prishtines University, but above 
all in che Albanian working class! 
4 Its Presidency did in fact endorse this view, withour consultation with the cc— 
breaking the party statutes in the process. 
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The intensifying battle within the country's leadership meanwhile went 
through another futile round at the 20th plenum of the central committee 
of the LCY. By now it was quite clear that the party was split from top to 
bottom into two opposed coalitions. The plenum was nevertheless united 
in confirming once again its support for Serbia’s constitutional demands: 
Albanian national rights were treated as small coin in a much vaster 
exchange. Azem Vllasi was removed from the central committee and three 
highly disliked officials placed in charge of the Kosovo party. Their sole 
task was to ram the required constitutional changes through the Kosovo 
assembly. The Albanian working class responded by organizing a general 
strike. The federal state answered with military force and mass arrests. 
The stakes were getting higher at each round, and they concern not just 
Kosovo but Yugoslavia as_a whole. 


Whither Yugoslavia? 


In Kosovo, the Yugoslav leadership is faced with two options: the demo- 
cratic one, which means recognizing the legitimate aspirations of the 
Albanian population, or permanent military occupation, which will lead 
to democracy being extinguished throughout Yugoslavia. This is the 
central message of the Ljubljana Declaration of : March 1989 against the 
state of emergency in Kosovo. Supported by all political and social organ- 
izations in Slovenia as well as the Helsinki Federation groups in Zagreb 
and Belgrade, the Declaration has been signed by a million people in 
Slovenia—out of a total population of two million!” 


Balkanization of Yugoslavia has never been inscribed either in its mulu- 
national composition or in its federal structure. The unity of the country 
rests on a recognition of its ethnic plurality. However, the rise of state-led 
nationalism in Serbia is threatening to break Yugoslavia into a force-field 
of warring nationalities, pushing the country back into the past. Since the 
current party leadership in Serbia can survive only by constant invention 
of enemies, any suppression of Yugoslav democracy will be carried out in 
the name of a South Slav ‘national’ unity. But which people's rights can 
ever be safeguarded by the denial of simular rights to another? How could 
the federal structure survive such a triumph of Yugoslav unitarism?* 
Any suppression of democracy will likewise be carried out in the name of 
party unity. The balance between the hardliners and their opponents has 
shifted in favour of the former and, at the extraordinary party congress 
due in December 1989, they will try to impose a Stalinist monolithicity on 
the rest of the LCY. However, far from uniting it, this would lead only to 
the party’s disintegration—to a mass exodus of 1ts members. Since Yugo- 
slavia 1s a party state, moreover, this would cripple all state institurions, 
making military intervention ultimately inevitable. 


The two coalitions within the party are well aware of what is at stake. Yet, 
with the parual exception of Kučan in Slovenia, nobody in power has 


© Dele, Ljubljana, 2 March 1989. 

In a prescient passage Pavlović wrote. ‘Ic is noc the aggressive character of Albanian 
nationalism, nor the appearance of Serb revanchism, nor indeed the emergence of 
separatist Serb nationalism, that 1s potentially the most dangerous form of nanonaliam 
in Yugoslavia today Ic is Serb chauvinist secterssm’ (my italics). Op cit, p. 335 
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addressed these fateful questions openly and directly The democratic 
camp has been muted and ineffective, reluctant from the start to confront 
Milošević. The Croatian and Slovenian party leaders have failed to prot- 
est at the ilegal methods of changing the country’s constitution, ar the 
Stalinist methods used to remove Mulogevi¢’s opponents in the Serbian 
party, at his constant infringement of party statutes, at the Serbian party’s 
condoning of ever more frequent calls to violence against party and state 
officials or even whole nations.57 While the current leaders in Serbia have 
trampled the party’s statutes and the country’s consutution underfoot, 
their Croatian and Slovenian counterparts have responded by backing 
Serbia's constitunonal demands without expressing the least doubt as to 
their democratic nature—albeit protesting when the inevitably undemo- 
cratic enforcement of them has led to workers being victimized. Like Bel- 
gtade, they too apparently reckoned without the Albanian workers’ 
determination—which has, indeed, been most inconvenient for their 
politics of appeasement. Their passivity has derived from a fundamental 
delusion that the political field in Yugoslavia can be isolated into so many 
watertight (republican) compartments. Federal bodies, meanwhile, have 
been used to give the semblance of unity to an increasingly divided party, 
thus making more difficult an all-Yugoslav counter-offensive against the 
mounting reaction. 


Clearly, the formulation of an alternative to Milošević must rupture the 
facade of so-called democratic centralism. Readiness to break the collec- 
tive discipline of the League of Communists has become the hallmark of 
the Serbian party under Milošević. Why then is the other side so scrupu- ° 
lous in 1ts adherence to collective decisions? Kučan has already talked of 
the right of minorities in the party to hold different views. But are such 
minorities to be constituted only on a single-republic basis? Has not this 
concept led Slovene and other members of the LCY central committee 
repeatedly to vote for measures in Kosovo that had no support in the 
Albanian population? The current crisis has manifestly led to strong 
internal differentiation within the LCy, and the time has come to recog- 
nize this openly. The debate on a comprehensive political reform is 
already under way in Yugoslavia: central to it will be democratization of 
the internal life of the LCY, which can have a meaning only 1f it includes 
recognition of the right of tendencies to cross republican and provincial 
borders. 


The Ljubljana Declaration emphasizes the need for Yugoslavia to become 
a ‘legal stare’: that is, a state that respects human rights and recognizes 
politcal differences as legitimate. It calls for affirmation of the polincal, 
economic and cultural autonomy and equality of all nationalities living in 
Yugoslavia. It demands that legal institutions and existing laws be altered 
only by democratic means, with the full agreement of all those concerned. 


Y The arrests of Azem Vilesi, the managers of the Trepča metallurgical complex, the 
managers of the Elekcrokosovo power plant, the provincial president of the Socialist 
Youth Alliance and other poliucal and economic leaders of the province on cumped 
up charges are without precedent in post-war Yugoslavia. 

Z To break with this practice would require resection of the official line that counter- 
revolucion is raking place in Kosovo and lead to a sober and principled re-examination 
of the status of the Albanian nation in Yugoslavia, of the land attempted by Branko 
Horvat in Kasesstke prtaxye, Zagreb 1988 
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In this it must command the whole-hearted support of all socialist and 
democratic forces. Democracy in Yugoslavia, though, cannot be contained 
within the terms of nationhood and citizenship. Only a democracy that ts 
socialist ın character can preserve and build on the gains of the revolution, 
withstanding nationalism within and capitalise rapacity without. The 
comaton interests of the Yugoslav working class have been the foundation of 
the postwar stare, and the only guarantee of national equality within it. 


Why, therefore, should anyone assume that Milošević represents the 
interests of Serbia’s workers? Why should one assume that the nationalist 
gamble ın Serbia has pud off in its intention to divert class dissatisfaction 
into more obedient channels? In Serbia, as elsewhere in Yugoslavia, the 
working class is in fact engaged in increasingly coordinated strike action. 
The number of strikes is rising, the number of participants 1s growing, 
the actions last longer and are better organized. Although they above all 
seek economic justice, political demands too are increasingly being artic- 
ulated. ‘We are entering the period of organized class struggle. The work- 
ing class 1s beginning to build up its own cadre, which does not belong to 
the bureaucracy, speaks the workers’ language and learns quickly from 
the experience of other workers.’ Will it not also learn from the recent 
action of the Kosovo workers? 


Of course, when—in Serbia today as much as in Romania, or in the 
Soviet Union under Stalin—there is no democratic possibility for the 
expression of political views different from official ones, gauging political 
consciousness accurately is impossible. We may be pretty sure that the 
Ceaugescu regime is highly unpopular among Romanian workers; or that 
Stalin’s in the period between, say, 1927 and 1935 enjoyed a not negligible 
degree of working-class support in parts of the country; or that some 
Chinese workers were enthused by the Cultural Revolution, while others 
were repelled. But these are all hypotheses and soctalists have to judge the 
regimes in question by quite other criteria. There seems litde doubt, from 
the tenor of the rallies organized by the Serbian party in the last two years, 
that many workers have indeed been mobilized behind the nationalist 
banner. And many workers ın Vojvodina and Montenegro have certainly 
been ready, for their own reasons, to demonstrate against their local 
bureaucrats—thus serving Milogevic’s very different ends. But what does 
this prove? 


The incidence of strikes ın Serbia shows that the Serb nation is by no 
means as homogeneous as the nationalists claim and that, unlike in 
Stalin's Soviet Union or Ceaugescu’s Romania, there are still social con- 
straints on the authoritarian project of the central party leader. After all, 
it is against Serbian workers that Milosevic’s strong state must eventually 
be used, after the Albanian workers or Slovene democrats who should be 
their best allies against neo-Ssalinism have been crushed Milošević, it 1s 
true, has sometimes struck a demagogically anu-bureaucratic note—but 
only to incite the replacement of one group of leaders by another, more 
compliant. The essenual logic of his project 1s the construction in Yugo- 
slavia of a bureaucratic dictatorship under a single leader. 


Y Mladen Zuvela, member of the Croacian party leadership, Nin, Belgrade, 25 Decem- 
ber 1989 
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There are some signs that the liberal wings of the party and the 
intelligentsia are finally making efforts to come together on an all- 
Yugoslav basis to resist the neo-Stalinist resurgence. Nationalist mobil- 
ization divides the Serbian working class from workers and progressive 
forces in other parts of the country, leaving them to confront alone the 
growing social misery“ and the enhanced power of the local bureaucracy, 
Yugoslavia’s leaders, though bitterly divided on many issues, share a 
commitment to a market economy that will above all hit workers in the ` 
underdeveloped south. Whereas a democrancally planned economy is not 
achievable within the existing socio-political order, it is equally evident 
that without a Federal plan to check the destructive effects of the market 
the national and class compact that gave birth to the postwar stare will 
sunply collapse. Such a Federal plan 1s a condition of Yugoslav unity—no 
successful challenge to bureaucratic-natonalist reaction can be mounted 
unless ıt speaks on behalf of Yugoslavia as a whole. 


The imposition of an undemocratic constitution on the Albanian 
population in March 1989 could, in the end, be effected only by a 
recourse to force which—despite the eventual coerced acquiescence of the 
provincial assembly—denies all legitimacy to the act, while simultan- 
cously threatening the national and democratic rights of all Yugoslavs. 
Albentan workers and intellectuals have done all they could to avoid 
violence and bloodshed—the former by sucking to peaceful methods of 
struggle, the latter by their last-minute desperate appeals to reason and 
justice. Responsibility for the loss of at least twenty-nine lives within 
days of this act thus rests exclusively with the federal leadership. Equally, 
the edict issued to Albanian workers to return to work on pain of 
dismissal and imprisonment recalls Reaganite methods of dealing with 
recalcitrant workers; it represents a direct attack on the all-Yugoslav 
working class, which is soon to be called upon to bear the burden of the 
restructuring of the economy. The legitimacy of the post-war state, 
however, was built at once upon national equality and working-class 
sovereignty: no programme of recovery can avoid addressing itself to 
both national and class constimencies. The existing institutions are 
proving increasingly incapable of expressing and resolving the 
contradictions of the established order. The battle has already been joined 
for their transformation; its outcome will be determined by the strength 
of the contefiding social forces and their allies, both within and outside 
Yugoslavia’s borders. 


© This growing body ranges from people like Kota Popović—a leading parusan 
general and poet once Yugoslavia’s Foreign Minister, who has publicly condemned 
nanonalism and anti-Albanian revanchism in Serbia—to the recendy formed Associa- 
tion for a Yugoslav Democranc Ininartrve, which has called for Kosovo's status to be 
determined by a referendum of ms inhabireoss. 
© It 1s escumated thar 58 per cent of workers in Serbia proper do not earn enough to 
satisfy their basic needs. nin, Belgrade, 25 December 1988. 
® For the appeal, signed by 215 Kosovo intellectuals, see Berhe, 23 February 1989. 
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The Cost of Neo-Liberal Europe 


Throughout the present decade, neo-liberal economic strategies— interacting 
with intense competitive pressures on world markets—have sought to 
remodel the capitalisms of Western Europe.* In the context of mass unem- 
ployment the drive towards a renewed subordination of workforces has 
found unity and direction in the demand for labor flexibility, while deregu- 
lation, trade union reform, tax reductions, have worked to widen the field of 
action for business enterprises, now revalued socially and culturally to 
become not only indispensable instruments of economic progress but even 
privileged sources of value and meaning.’ The culmination of this neo- 
liberal advance is surely the European Community’s project to complete a 
single market in the twelve member states by the magical date of 1992. In 
concrete administrative terms, market completion brings a series of some 
three hundred detailed directives aimed at levelling the legal, technical and 
fiscal barriers to thoroughgoing competition on a continental scale.” Though 
most of these measures seem dry and bureaucratic in themselves, their 
cumulative impact will be a major liberalization of economic activity. In 
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most cases, the intention is not to substitute Community versiofs for 
existing national regulatory systems but merely to outlaw any impact of 
the latter on the free movement of commodities, services and factors of 
production: a veritable ‘bonfire of controls’ which will eclipse the minor 
relaxations first covered by that slogan. 


Politically the ‘big market’ results from the capture by neo-liberal forces 
of the integration process in Western Europe. Only ten years ago a quite 
different content could be umagined for the developing Community, in, 
for example, a proposed exercise in indicative planning.’ Today, integra- 
tion means only the unification of national markets, with other defini- 
tions of cooperation and interaction either displaced by the neo-liberal 
formula or subordinated to ıt. Although the programme of directives to 
eliminate ‘barriers’ is as yet hardly begun, its potential is being eagerly 
anticipated in a wave of trans-European mergers and capital restructur- 
ing aimed at partitioning and stabilizing the new economic space. For- 
midable new interests are being constructed to shape future Europe-wide 
regimes tn television, telecommunications, aviation and financial inter- 
mediation of all kinds, to redistribute market shares in sectors from 
confectionery and food processing to publishing and computers. 


A widening gap seems to separate labour movements and democratic 
forces from any purchase over the economic and political processes at 
work. In the advanced democracies of Norway, Austria and Sweden, once 
content to trade with EC member countries while preserving nationally 
demarcated social and political systems, the costs of exclusion from the 
big market are being anxiously recalculated, while in the member states 
themselves an atmosphere of obsolescence surrounds previous national 
strategies for control and intervention ın large-scale industry. It is hard 
even to recall today, for example, the aspirations of the French Socialist- 
Communist coalition of 1981-83 which, deploying all the economic 
instruments available to the nanon state, offered not a change sw but a 
change of society. The market completion programme at the same time 
accelerates the dissolution of national economies as distinct objects of 
control, thus excluding any repetition of the French experiment, and 
redefines the European Community in purely market terms as a huge 
field for the free play of private interests, increasingly open to global trade 
and investment flows and only minimally supervised by the tiny 
apparatus of the EC Commission. 


Yet in spite of its extravagant presentation on the hoardings (‘Are Yow 
Ready for 1992?’, ‘Europe ıs Open for Business!’; “You Can’t Risk 
Missing This One!’) the big market, while monopolizing the attenton 
given to European affairs, fails to arouse the interest or enthusiasm one 
might expect for such a vast undertaking. What will be the concrete 


* This article ts a slightly revised version of a paper presented to the International 
Conference on Regulanon Theory, in Barcelona, in June 1988. 

"See R. Boyer, ed, La Flecbelsty da travas! em Ewrepe, Paris 1986; B Cassen, ‘Un 
Nouveau maitre à penser. L'entreprise’, Ls Mende Diplematiqus, August 1987 

2 For an official view, P. Cecchim, The Ewrepecn Challenge. 1992 The Benefits of a Single 
Markat, Wildwood House, Aldershot 1988 

‘EC Commission, “The Challenges Ahead—A Plan for Europe’, Ewrepeam Perspectives 
Serres, Brussels 1979. 
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results, the changes ın everyday life, produced by this thorough reorgeniz- 
ation of markets and rules of competition? There is, in fact, a remarkable 
disproportion between the immense scale of the programme, surely the 
mose ambitious practical expression yet of neo-liberalism, and the 
paucity of the results expected even by its advocates. The most important 
economic problem of the member states—the persistence over a decade 
of unprecedented levels of unemployment (currendy 16.6 million in the 
EC)—will hardly be affected by the programme. Even the inflated guessti- 
mates of the Cecchini Report+—greeted by unanimous professional deri- 
sion—offer only limited relef. The big market crowns che neo-liberal 
dominance of European policy formation but confirms the inability of 
neo-liberalism to master the central problem in Europe's economic and 
social life. By 1992, then, a greater or lesser number of the three hundred 
directives will have come into force. (The stubborn resistance of 
entrenched producer interests is in fact delaying some of the most signifi- 
cant of the proposed liberalizacions.) But, in advance, it is accepted that 
in 1992 or afterwards the achievement of the legislative programme, 
although ıt may bring some benefits to consumers, will not translate into 
any radical improvement in economic security or employment opportuni- 
ues for the populations of the Community. 


Is ıt possible to discern, through the approaching disappointments ofgp 
post-1992 Europe, a more effective agenda for European recovery, based 
upon a deeper and more adequate account of the Community’s malaise 
than that provided by contemporary versions of Benthamite economic 
analysis? Below, we attempt to assess the Community’s present situation, 
not measured against the norm of general competitive equilibrium, but ın 
terms of the concepts proposed by the theory of capitalist regulanon.’ 
We interpret the theory widely, not as a variant of Marxist economic doc- 
trine but as a continuing effort to synthesize a coherent critical account of 
advanced capitalist systems which draws on all the theoretical sources 
available—Marxism, Keynesian and post-Keynesian economic analysis, 
structuralist and other critical social theory—and attempts to embody the 
most fertile hypotheses on the meaning and direction of present economic 
upheavals. Since the publication of the regulation school’s inaugural texts 
(the most influennal, Aglietra's account of US capitalism, being itself a 
dazzling work of synthesis), regulation theory has become increasingly 
diverse, even divergent. But the productivity and openness of the 
writers involved and a commitment to overall theoretical coherence, have 
made their cumulative work perhaps the most effective challenge to the 
present dominance of free-market economic doctrines. Thus it seems 
useful to examine the process of European economic integration in the 
light of this developing body of theory. Our aim is not the immediate 
production of a policy agenda, but merely a critical assessment of present 
policies which could help clear the way for that task. 


4 Ibid 

> For recent surveys of the regulanion approach, see M. De Vroey, ‘A Regulation Approach 
Interpretanion of the Contemporary Crisis’, Capetel and Class, no. 23, 1984, R Jessop, 
‘Regulation Theory, Post-Fordism and the Scate’, Capital and Class, no. 34, 1988 

ê The seminal text is M. Aglietta, A Theory of Capetalsst Regulatren the us Experwact, New 
Left Books, London 1979 The origins of the regulanon school are discussed in A 
Lipietz, ‘Accumulanon et Crises. Quelques réflexions méthodologiques aurour de la 
nonon de régulanon’, mimeo, CEPREMAP, Paris 1984 
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Models of European Development 


According to the neo-liberal analyses that have, over the last fifteen years, 
displaced the conservative variant of Keynesianism which previously 
dominated policy formation, Western Europe's economic malaise results 
from a lack of structural adaptation. Thus far, but no further, their case 
might be accepted both by the proponents of regulation theory and by 
other heterodox commentators. Neo-liberal theory, however, proceeds to 
identify the desired structural renovation with the tendenual outcome of a 
process of generalized market competition. Almost tautologically, it is 
then asserted that persistent structural inadequacies must derive from 
rigidines in market adjustment and barriers to free competition.” 
Considered in abstract terms, the argument is not implausible. It even 
seems to echo some of the Marxist accounts of the Depression of the thir- 
ties, which interpreted the unprecedented duration of that crisis in terms 
of a blocked competitive mechanism, and thus the inability of new and 
dynamic enterprises to supplant their older, inefficient rivals. 


The neo-liberal case begins to meet difficulties when one asks for concrete 
examples of the rigidities and barriers in question. A decade ago, ready 
targets were available: Keynesian interventionism, which refinanced loss- 
making industry rather than accept its supersession by new enterprise; 
over-mighty unions, imposing disabling constraints on the use of labour; 
high tax rates and bloated welfare budgets, which dammed the sources of 
1ndividual motivation. The extreme case of Britain shows, however, that 
as cach of these dragons is slain in the unchecked advance of free-market 
conservatism, the path to a renewed economic dynamic is not cleared. In 
the absence of a critical return to the premises of the neo-liberal agenda, 
the net has to be cast more and more widely, in the search for the market 
rigidines whose existence is given æ priors. No element of stare or civil 
society escapes assault as a version of totalitarianism appears in the 
refusal to recognize any limits to the drive for market-led economic recon- 
struction. If the mere decline of the labour movement does not secure a 
revival of entrepreneurial dynamism, then the obstacles must be sought in 
the health service, the educational system, indeed in the resistances of an 
archaic national culture. The very success of neo-liberalism in contem- 
porary Europe, above all in Britain, forces it closer to this dilemma: 
either a frenzied fuite-en-avent, to raze every obstructive contour of the 
social landscape, or a critical revision of its metaphysical premises. 


How do the theory of regulation and its analogues contest this ‘toralizing’ 
vision? The theory begins with a critical denial—the continuity of mar- 
ket relations is s# #9 wey a spontaneous process. Contrary to a simplistic 
reading of Marx, the.absence of direct political subordination within the 
economic sphere does not mean that it is reproduced automatically. The 
famous schemas only illustrate 2 possibility of balanced accumulation. 
How 1s that possibility actualized? The answer of regulationist theory is 1a 
terms of structural forms, an ensemble of instirutions, conventions and 


7 The most elaborate account of the poliucal economy of neo-liberalism is perhaps M 
Olson, The Rise and Deciras of Natrons, although Olson's version is uocharacterisucally 
free from extremism. 

R Agletra, op cit, p. 10. 
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norms which consutute the mode ef regulatron. Markets are clearly a pervas- 
ive feature of this ensemble, but they can only direct economic agents 
when they are structured in such a way as co limit uncertainty, channel 
social conflict, avoid dislocative losses for important agents, define direc- 
tions of expansion, sustain macro-economic stability. Cumulative econo- 
mic advance thus requires a coherent mode of regulation able to release 
the potenual of the underlying types of producuve organizanon. For 
present purposes it is not necessary to elaborate in detail the articulanon 
between structural forms in overall economic reproduction9—1n any 
case, different conceptual orderings are possible and the articulation itself 
1s subject to historical change. We will only signal, for illustranve pur- 
poses, some of the central regulatory elements of the ‘Fordist’ or ‘Mono- 
polistic’ growth model which is seen, ın a range of nationally specific 
variants, as having governed the ‘golden age’ of European expansion 
from the late forties to the early seventies. 


The paradigmatic productive unit, then, was the Fordist factory, where 
standardized consumer goods were mass-produced by semi-skilled oper- 
atives subject to detailed Taylorist supervision. The trajectory of advance 
was to rasse output per worker through progressive mechanization and 
an ever more detailed sub-division of labour along the assembly lines. The 
structural forms consistent with this ‘intensive’ accumulation (i.e., accu- 
mulanon dependent on the growth of mass domestic markets) included 
the productivity bargain, paradigmatically the bargain struck between large- 
scale manufacturing employers and the unions organizing semi-skilled 
manual workers in the same sectors; sligopelistic price leadership which, with 
accelerated depreciation, shielded the largest companies from drastic 
devaluation of their investments; social welfare systems providing basic 
income maintenance for a proletariat now totally dependent on monetized 
exchange for its own reproduction; mass coasemer credit to stabilize 
demand for the key durables; Keynesian demand management which guar- 
anteed the high sales volumes needed to maintain profitability while 
being itself sustained by the dynamic response of productivity to output 
growth which, in the golden age at least, gave such policies a develop- 
meatal significance beyond short-run stabilization. Thus Coriat sees 
Frederick Taylor, Henry Ford and John Maynard Keynes as a closely 
united triumvirate inventing the economic mechanisms of modern 
times.” 


Such, in highly stylized form, was the growth model we have lost.” Regu- 
laton theory momentarily coincides with neo-liberalism in recognizing the 
obsolescence of Keynesian and Fordist structural forms. But it diverges 
unmediately by interpreting the attrition of these forms, not as liberation 
of an idealized ‘flexible’ economy from the constraints which suppressed 
it, but as the beginning of a long, painful and contradictory transition 
towards a new model of development, constructed around a radically dif- 
ferent but equally necessary mode of regulation. From this point of view, 


9 Lipietz, op. cit. 

© B. Coriat, L'atelser ot le chrowessitrs, Paris 1979. 

T For « thorough empirical study of the ‘long boom’ of Fordism and 1ts crisis, see A 
Glyn, A. Hughes, A. Lipier, A. Singh, “The Ruse and Fall of the Golden Age’, mimeo, 
Cambridge, Department of Applied Economics, 1988. 
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full realization of the neo-liberal agenda could only mean a descent into 
an anomuic disarray of mutually self-cancelling private initiatives, since 
markets in themselves (abstracted from structuring norms and institu- 
tions) do not constitute an adequate organizational principle for a decen- 
tralized exchange economy. 


The renewal and replacement of structural forms, im a mode of regulation 
consistent with productive possibilities, ın the widest sense, which have 
been transformed not only technically, but also ecologically and historic- 
alty—this defines the vast research agenda proposed by the regulation 
school. Here we need only stress one limited implication of the regulation- 
ist approach—the need for a more differentiated assessment of restruc- 
turing processes. Pioneering Marxist analyses of big capital’s response to 
the crisis have identified some of the key shifts taking place,” but they 
have given too homogeneous an account of restructuring, and even 
tended to assume that the labour-shedding or relocation strategies 
adopted by the dominant enterprises in themselves suffice to restore the 
possibility of sustained accumulation. David Gordon® has recently 
pointed to the limits of this view, which tends to a certain fundamental- 
ism: capitalist restructuring is taken as a relatively superficial adaptation, 
‘structures’ being rather pliantly modified around an invariant core 
system.“ Regulationist theory points rather to the centrality and the diffi- 
culues of structural change, since the structural forms on which it insists 
are not in the control of even the largest enterprises but are still essenual 
for effective market coordination. In the anomic situauon which follows 
the crisis of Fordist accumulation, the adaptations of big capital will not 
represent roughly monotonic gpproximations to a new overall balance. 
We would rather expect, on the one hand, the pursuit of conflicting 
strategies by different enterprises—thus ‘neo-Fordism’ attempts to 
unblock the previous path of accumulation while ‘post-Fordism’ seeks a 
more radical reshaping of production relations within and among enter- 
prises. On the other hand, many aspects of enterprise behaviour can be 
interpreted only as defensive reactions to the volanlity and anomie which 
prevail in the absence of a socially defined development model®—a pre- 
occupation with financial liquidity, attempts to transfer risks to employ- 
ees or other firms, a heavy bias away from product innovation towards 
cost-reducing process innovations. Such adaptations are symptoms of 
malaise and uncertainty, rather than adequate responses; nevertheless, 
they frequently determine the outcome of spontaneous market processes. 
Thus the enormous productive possibilities of West European economies 
may be impeded by insurutional confusion and undefined perspectives, 
rather than thwarted by barriers to free exchange. From this point of 
view, how can we assess the current policies of the EC and the process of 
integration? 


“ The outstanding example being F Frobel, J Heinrichs and O Kreye, The New 
Internatrenal Drvuson of Labexr, Cambridge, 1980. 

"D Gordon, “The Global Economy: New Edifice or Crumbling Foundanons’, New 
Lafi Renew 168, 1988. 

4 For example, J. Kolko, Resractarmg the World Ecomesry, Toronto 1988 

S For this disuncnon in the case of the labour market, see R Boyer, ‘Labour 
Flexibility. Many Forms, Uncercain Effects’, Labewr and Seosty, vol m, No. 1 
1987 
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The Big Market 


The centrality of the 1992 programme to present visions of European 
integration is, first of all, a political fact. The agenda of the Community 
has been set by the governments in power in Britain, Germany and, until 
May of last year, France. From the large number of possible futures for 
European construction, neo-liberalism has chosen the one compatible 
with its own projects—the intensification of competition, the elimination 
of controls on business activity. In purely political terms, the basis for this 
choice of path towards integration seems somewhat fragile. Northern 
European representatives in the Council of Ministers were the key force 
involved. In the European Parliament and the Commussion, majorities 
probably exist for a much wider, less market-oriented range of initiatives, 
while the low-income countries of Southern Europe, where there is a lot to 
lose and litte to gain from more intense foreign competition, would wel- 
come any revival of interventionist, redistributional or expansionist 
themes in Community economic policy. The Single European Act, 
recently adopted by member-stare parliaments as an extension of the 
Treaty of Rome, provides a legal foundation for a wide range of policies. 
Right-wing governments narrowed, but failed to vitiate altogether, the 
scope of chis revision. And the conservative northern bloc itself is perhaps 
less than fanatical for market completion—its influence has rather been 
expressed in the sullen rejection of alternative projects, those which might 
cost money or place constraint on the salutary activities of the business 
class. Mrs Thatcher's speech at Bruges last October suggests that she 
realizes that the political alignments which, for the moment, control the 
Community’s development are precarious. She did not emphasize the 
benefits of the present direction so much as warn of the dangers of other 
paths. 


But the social and intellectual climate also furthered the programme: 
liberalizanon of markets does address the felt needs of many economic 
agents, including some of the largest and most powerful enterprises; while 
there is an air of obsolescence about some of the other proposals for Euro- 
pean cooperation. Projects for a Europe-wide Keynesian expansion or for 
highly interventionist industrial policies at community level have carried 
little conviction: such exercises met with little success in the late seventies 
and early eighties. From the present point of view we could regard them 
as efforts to revive the Fordist model of accumulation. Thus neo-liberal 
strategies have prevailed. In che circumstances the 1992 programme can 
even be seen as a tribute to the strength of the European movement, its 
ability to renew the dynamic of the integration process by recurrently 
redefining its content. 


The tactical brilliance of the market completion programme, laid out in 
Lord Cockfield’s White Paper of 1985,” is to bypass wherever possible 
the need for common supervisory procedures and harmonized standards 
to replace the inconsistent systems of the nation states. Complex negotia- 
tions towards a European system can thus be dispensed with. Instead 
there will be a simple agreement by member governments to recognize 


* Commission of the ac, White Paper ox Complateng the Interna! Market, Brussels 1985 
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each other's supervisory practices. A Commission report,” making a 
virtue of necessity, even claims the superiority of this new, more ready, 
way of integrating markets which will stimulate a healthy rivalry between 
the various national systems of consumer protection and so on. This 
‘mutual recognition’ approach has therefore a liberalizing tendency, even 
beyond the stimulus it gives to intra~Community competition, since it is 
difficult to see how the least controlled producers can fail to enjoy an 
advantage over those subject to closer supervision. This aspect of the 
programme embodies the Zeitgeist in that it automatically tends to 
weaken the legal and administrative controls which are supposed, 
although without any serious evidence, to be crippling the corporate 
sector. a 2 
Directives to remove official ‘non-tariff barriers and to promote intra- 
community competition are being enacted for a host of sectors and activi- 
ties. Symbolically, the consummation of the programme will be an assault 
on ‘physical barriers’, that is, the abolition of administrative formalities 
at the fronuers between member states and even the removal of passport 
controls (if the police will permit—bBritain’s Home Secretary has elready 
voiced his anxiety on this score). Economically, the two most important 
issues are the drive to open up public procurement and the integration of 
credit and finance. As the purchases of national governments, previously 
a protectionist fief within each member state, are put out to tender in the 
Community as a whole, international combines and consortia are already 
forming in the most affected sectors. In Euro-speak this is known as 
‘seizing the opportunities of 1992’; in reality, it is a matter of pooling the 
quite unacceptable risks of unstructured competition (unacceptable, that 
is, to entrepreneurs). Financial integration has, as a necessary condition, 
free capital movement throughout the EC. Those with most to gain are 
British and US credit institutions, but formidable problems of control 
and stabilization arise. 


Research sponsored by the Commission into the benefits of market 
compettion have already elicited a scepucal response to their ‘think of a 
number, double it’ methodology. The forced optimism is often quite 
transparent. ‘There is the issue,’ concedes one of the reports, ‘of whether 
the “equilibrium” postulate that all resources released in rationalization 
would be re-employed, is realistic. Undoubtedly it is only a matter of time 
before such resources are effectively re-employed.™ It is noticeable that 
all the postulated benefits arise from cost reduction and rationalizanons 
within the enlarged markets; no principle of development towards new or 
enhanced productive activites is detected. Thus the programme is seen, 
even by its proponents, as an intensification of the purgative strategies 
which have already so clearly failed, over nearly a decade, to restore the 
lost dynamism of the European economies. But the full measure of the 
programme’s idealism has as yet hardly been grasped even by its critics. 
The adequacy of market competition for the proposed tasks of 
integration is taken for granted by both sides. In reality, nothing is less 
certain. This can be brought out by considering the notion of an enlarged 
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‘home market’. This 1s a long-standing objective in the Community, a 
unified, continent-wide economic space to rival that of the United States: 
discussions of 1992 imply, quite erroneously, that an assault on trade 
barriers can construct this space. Thus, the specified administrative 
measures should, by 1992, make France a home market for British 
producers. To believe any such thing one has to focus on market pro- 
cesses to the exclusion of the societies in which they occur. 


A key development in contemporary economics has been to begin the 
theoretical examination of genuinely decentralized markets, those where 
limited information and high transaction costs exclude the consideration 
of all feasible exchanges. Most real-world markets, for producer and 
consumer goods and for labour, are of this type and therefore cannot dis- 
play the self-equilibrating behaviour of the text-books. Standard econo- 
mac theories usually assume that all market agents enjoy full information, 
a condition which is only met in practice (and even then only approxi- 
mately) by highly instirunonalized and centralized markets, such as orga- 
nized commodity exchanges. Truly decentralized markets have enormous 
organizational plasticity, just because they are not iostitutionalized in this 
way, but they can be shown not to equate total demand and supply or to 
establish consistent prices with the fluency of the centralized ‘auction’ 
markets. 


Much economic reasoning, and certainly most theories of economic inte- 
gration, assimilate the decentralized markets found in reality to the full- 
information, centralized structures of the text-books, a procedure which, 
depending on circumstances, may be a simple analytical device or a 
thoroughly apologetic obfuscation of the economic processes involved, 
since what can result is a view of market exchange as spontancously self- 
adjusting. In fact, an external element is always necessary to give full 
account of transacuons behaviour—either the clearing institution of the 
centralized exchange, or a less compact but still indispensable network of 
social relations in the decentralized case. (It is at this point that the pure 
theory of ‘transaction costs’ starts to rejoin the main lines of regulation 
theory.”) 


The theortes and models usually applied to the ‘big market’ replicate neo- 
liberal tdeology by neglecting the real umpact of decentralized structures 
on the process of exchange and thus assuming the adequacy of competi- 
uve processes alone to produce economic integration. Hence the absurd, 
obsessive search for administrative and legal ‘barriers’ and ‘rigidities’ to 
explain the survival of distinct national markets within the customs union 
set up by the EC—as if the sphere of market relations must lead to 
completely homogeneous economic outcomes in the absence of external 
obstructions. Of course the simple truth is the opposite—the survival of 
distinct French and British nacional economies is due not to ‘non-tariff 


‘9 An outstanding example ıs A Okun, Praes and Qmentries A Macreecenems Analysts, 
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barriers’ but to the massive dependence of private economic behaviour 
on the social relations which underlie the patterns of decentralized 
exchange. To integrate two institutionalized commodity markets—say for 
copper or tin—one needs little more than a telephone wire. The integra- 
uon of French and Briush markets for complex goods and services will be 
a task hardly begun even when every :dentifiable non-tariff barrier in the 
Cockfield agenda has been brought low, the reason being that these can- 
not be fully integrated, centralized national markets to begin with. 


Thus integration on a European scale, where ıt is achieved, 1s never the 
result of market competition but rather of the continental dominance of a 
few huge enterprises whose internal organization embraces all che coun- 
tries—this is already the case for cars and some other consumer durables, 
for example. In such cases, however, it 1s widely recognized that the pro- 
cess is less one of European integration than of the globelrzation of Europe's 
economic life: the 1992 programme, if it cannot integrate the decentralized 
structures of national economies, does imply a massive further opening of 
European economic spaces to US and Japanese enterprises in those sectors 
where a few companies can dominate the scene. This was already the case 
for many manufactured goods; ıt will now tend to become so for capital- or 
technology-intensive services, thus conceding an important US demand for 
improved access to the EC’s banking and financial sectors. 


If the possible gains from the 1992 programme, and its contribution to 
economic integration, are thus musunderstood, the damage it can cause 
has also been minimized. It is not simply a matter of diluting consumer 
protection or other controls on business. As with most items in the neo- 
liberal economic agenda, 1992 is an exercise in rationalizing and cost- 
cutting. It thus threatens to exacerbate the existing bias of European 
todustry away from expansion and development, towards forms of com- 
petiuon in which defensive strategies prevail, Official studies recognize 
that the putative gains will be squeezed out of losing enterprises through 
the compression of ‘economic rents’.7 In such a climate preoccupanon 
with survival and its concomitants—avoidance of long-term investment, 
pressure on employees and on suppliers—will continue to intensify the 
present economic malaise. To the extent that the existing social frame- 
work of economic activity is dismanded at national level, the environ- 
ment for enterprises will become more anomic and uncertain. The 
market completion programme thus fails to contribute to the emergence 
of a European model of development but at the same time raises the cost 
of its absence. 


The Ecu, the D-mark and the Dollar 


While the drive to 1992 and the European free-enterprise zone monopo- 
lizes the energy and attention of policy-makers, other aspects of European 
construction are blocked. In the crucial sphere of monetary cooperation, 
the institutions envisaged a decade ago have been delayed and the immo- 
bilism of the British and German governments has perpetuated the exist- 
ing BMS—a half-measure which barely modifies the direct exercise of Ger- 
man hegemony while presenting it as a form of internauional cooperation. 
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The result has been to intensify the deflationary effects of imbalances in 
trade between European countries. At the same time, no European chal- 
lenge has been possible to the global dominance of US finance, an archaic 
and unstable network of relations which has already imposed huge costs 
on European and global economic development 


From the perspective of regulation theory, the monetary and financial dis- 
turbances of the last two decades also have their origin in the crisis of 
Fordist production relations. The existence of a well-functioning growth 
model makes for monetary stability as it sustains the value of producuve 
assets and limits the risks of investment.” As growing problems of 
productivity, first in the US and then internanonally, undermined the 
Fordist model, enormous system-wide uncertainues reacted on the credit 
system, raising interest rates, exacerbating the volatility of asset markets, 
obstructing the flow of investment finance to industry. Given the atom- 
ized and competitive character of the globally dominant US system of 
banking and finance, effective public control has proved impossible. 
Indeed, the US authorities have at umes even exploited those disorders of 
money and credit so as to compensate, in the financial sphere, for their 
progressive loss of industrial dominance. The consequent disturbances 
start with the dismantling of the Bretton Woods exchange-rate regime 
under Richard Nixon; continue with rapid dollar-depreciation and infla- 
tionary pressure through the seventies and the ‘Volcker Shock’ of 1980- 
82, when a violent turn to monetary restriction forced fiscal contraction 
on all governments outside the US and intensified global recession while 
leaving a legacy of unpaid and unpayable international debt; and culmi- 
nated with the Reagan boom, sustained first by a huge wave of specula- 
tion in the rising dollar, then by massive official intervention by Japanese 
aod European central banks to brake its inevitable fall. 


The EMS was originally conceived as a step towards reform and recon- 
struction of the dislocated system of finance and payments. It remains, 
however, a mere ‘island of stability’ in the continuing global turbulence of 
dollar-dominated finance, since the system is without any instrument to 
influence the external monetary relations of the member countries.*4 The 
states participating in the exchange-rare mechanism of the EMS have to 
agree on stable exchange ratios between their currencies and coordinate 
monetary policies in defence of the agreed rates while continuing to pur- 
sue completely free and uncoordinated policies in relation to currencies 
outside the system. FECOM, the system’s provisional supervisory body, 
thus orchestrates the defence of agreed parines between the Ecu (Euro- 
pean Currency Unit, the EC unit of account) and the national currencies 
while being impotent to affect the Ecu’s value in terms of dollars or Yen. 


In practice the external value of the Ecu is determined unilaterally by the 
external value of the strongest currency in the system, the D-mark. The 
dollar value of the Ecu is set in Frankfurt, while the French, Italian and 


a M. Aguera and A. Orlean, Le Vesleace de la mennan, Paris 1982, p. 85. 
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other authorities have simply to accept the resulting dollar-value of their 
own currencies as the price for parity stabilization within the Commun- 
ity. Thus the forms of concertation and agreement in this half-system do 
not make it, in substance, much more than a D-mark zone, although some 
technical concessions by Germany were made when the EMS replaced the 
previous arrangement (‘the Snake’). 


Now, the external objectives of German and thus BC monetary policy are 
minimal. There is little ambition to restrict the global role of the dollar 
and little will to challenge the asymmetrical freedom of policy action 
which the US authorities must continue to enjoy so long as the dollar 
remains the main international reserve asset and investment medium. 
The Bundesbank, indeed, continues to sustain the dollar by colossal inter- 
vention on the foreign exchanges, even though the US recognizes no 
reciprocal responsibility. Bonn has sought merely to protect Germany's 
1ntra-European trade from the worst dangers of dollar instability. Violent 
appreciations and depreciation of the mark against the dollar continue to 
result from unpredictable switches of US policy and ungovernable swings 
of sentument among private wealth-holders in the context of deregulated 
international finance. But the EMS exchange-rate system limits the impact 
of these disturbances on West Germany's trade with its European neigh- 
bours by constraining all cheir currencies to move together against the 
dollar. Thus the actual EMS has more the effect of making world monetary 
relations compatible with German interests, than of reconstructing them 
towards a new stability and reciprocity 


The founding documents of the EMS in fact envisaged a rapid move 
beyond the exchange-rate mechanism to an ‘insututional phase’. This 
would have established an EMF (European Monetary Fund), which could 
then have operated an effective external policy by exercising a measure of 
central control over the dollar and gold reserves of member countries. 
Since German resistance has so far postponed the EMF, the non-German 
participants in the EMS (France, Italy, Benelux, Denmark, Ireland) are in 
fact subjected to a double hegemony—their external monetary policies 
are determined immediately in the Bundesrepublik, while Bonn’s conserv- 
ative stance perpetuates the global dominance of the US financial system 
and the instability which it generates. The EMS participants have, of course, 
derived benefits from its successful stabilizanon of exchange rates, which 
shields their own competitiveness in Europe from drastic financial dis- 
turbances. But they also pay a price in the tight constraints which BMS 
discipline imposes on their domestic credit policies. These constraints 
have already had major effects for France and Italy, which, in endeavour- 
ing to maintain their competitiveness, try to match, ın unfavourable con- 
ditions, the formidable German record of near-total disinflation. 


The Effects of Monetary Regimes 


It ıs an achievement of the regulation school to have shed light on the 
costs of such constraints, whereas orthodox economic theory has denied 
(on doctrinal not empirical grounds) thac a change of monetary regime 
has any long-term effects. Such positions either abstract from monetary 
relations altogether or consider only highly aggregare effects. In the 
accounts given by Lipretz or Aglietta and Orlean, monetary policies have 
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massive and permanent real consequences since they determine when, 
to what extent, and in which sectors, deficit economic units will be 
refinanced.» Thus monetary regimes are closely interlocked with the 
agreements made between workers and employers, since they narrowly 
determine the scope for these and other social compromuses. Aglietta and 
Orlean argue that inflanonary regimes, tending to socialize losses and 
shield debtor sectors from drastic restructuring at the hands of private 
creditors, have a cestralsxmg function in that they encourage types of eco- 
nomic adaptanon which avoid the severing of established exchange rela- 
tions. Hence the near-universal adoption of inflanonary regimes in 
developing countries whose economic coherence is fragile, while decen- 
tralizing deflationary strategies are most advantageous in economies 
whose cohesion is firmly underpinned by a rich and close network of pri- 
vate economic relanonships. From this point of view the weaker econo- 
mies of Europe, especially low-income Mediterranean countries, could 
pay a high price indeed for loss of monetary autonomy and enforced 
alignment with the restricuve policies of West Germany. 


The 1992 programme, however, is driving towards just such a loss of 
autonomy, even in countries such as Greece and Portugal which have not 
been able to participate in the EMS. A unified market in ‘financial servi- 
ces’ requires the free circulation of money and capital among member 
countries and thus makes nationally differentiated credit policies impos- 
sible. For countries participating in the EMS the strains of financial inte- 
gration and loss of control over interest rates will drastically intensify the 
problems of maintaining fixed parities against the D-mark, since they will 
be unable to make effective use of interest rates to counter monetary out- 
flows. They will either have to restrict other policies in order to com- 
pensate for the blunung of the interest-rate weapon or accept wider 
ranges of exchange-rate fluctuation and more frequent realignmencs. 
Thus the market integration programme carries a major threat of mone- 
tary distategratten, which can only be avoided by an acceptance of much 
tighter constraints on domestic policy and thus a narrowing of the scope 
for growth-oriented class compromuse. The deflationary impact of West 
Germany’s persistent balance-of-payments surplus will tend to be 
seriously aggravated. 


An alternative line of development towards monetary integration is avail- 
able, which would avoid simply intensifying external constraints on the 
weaker national economies but instead use the enormous combined 
weight of the EC as a trading bloc to stabilize and reform the international 
financial system and thus limit the uncertainty and economic myopia 
produced by the volatility of globalized US finance. This is exactly the 
path towards the institutional phase of the EMS, with a combination of 
national reserves and a switch from the D-mark to the Ecu as the key 
currency within the system. Aglietta’s detailed studies of this question 
indicare that an increasing global role for the Ecu, displacing the dollar 
over a wide area, would also mitigate the problem of Germany's surplus 
by relaxing external constraints on all EMS countries whenever their 
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collective trading position with the rest of the world improved.” German 
monetary hegemony would obviously not be dissolved by this reform, but 
it would be institutionally lumited and situated in a much more expan- 
sionary policy context. Ironically, in blocking such a development the 
free-market conservative governments of Britain and West Germany 
have had to oppose spontaneous market developments—private agents 
have been enthusiastic to make greater use of the Ecu bur administrative 
accommodation of this trend has been refused. 


The EC Commission made skilful use of the impetus of the 1992 programme 
itself, to break the long-standing immobiliam of monetary institutions. 
The European Council at Hanover in June 1988 set up a committee to 
make proposals for a Community central bank, although the committee’s 
composition—heads of national central banks plus a few experts—hardly 
promises a radical set of recommendations. Meanwhile, financial integra- 
tion along neo-liberal lines—freedom for privare capital movements, 
before or even without the construction of common institutions— 
proceeds apace: full liberalization comes into effect in July 1990, with 
temporary derogations for the four poorest countries. So far, not even 
minimal procedures to prevent fraud have been agreed to accompany this 
measure. Thus the imbalance is still growing between the interdepen- 
dence produced by private investment flows and tardy cooperation in the 
public sphere, where the British and FRG governments will continue to 
resist any ambitious institutional projects. 


The motives behind this resistance are different in the two cases. Bonn 
seems to fear above all a loss of its own monetary sovereignty and a poten- 
tially inflanonary ‘politicization’ of the European monetary regime. Thus 
German spokesmen insist that any EMS be ‘independent’ of (i.e. not 
responsible to) the political institutions of the EC. The more radical refu- 
sal of monetary cooperation by the British government, which declines 
even to participate in the existing EMS, is based on the increasing depen- 
dence of the Briush economy on its financial sector. The Thatcher govern- 
ment has gambled heavily on global expansion of the same anarchic US 
financial networks which have inflicted such damage on real economic 
development. Repeatedly the British productive structure has been sacri- 
ficed co maintain Britain's lucrative brokerage role in deregulated inter- 
national financial markets. So long as it is guided by this perception of 
national interests, Britain must remain a fundamental opponent of Euro- 
pean monetary cooperation, and its abstention from the BMS has sus- 
tained Germany's refusal to reform it. Thus, for different reasons, the 
strongest right-wing governments in Europe work to perpetuate Euro- 
pean monetary weakness and instability. In so doing they encourage the 
volatility, high risk premia and short-term views of advantage which pre- 
vent the effective functioning of market mechanisms. 


The Empty Social Space 


Just as the market completion programme has displaced the projects of 
industrial and monetary construction in the EC, so the Community’s 
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social niuatives have been blocked or marginalized by the same forces— 
European employers, increasingly reluctant to engage in dialogue wth 
organized labour, and neo-liberal governments, above all the Thatcher 
regime Since 1979 Briush representatives in the Council have consist- 
ently opposed any Community attempt to set even minimal norms for the 
conditions of work or working time. The umplications go beyond the field 
of social welfare and involve the questions of unemployment and econo- 
muc recovery. A new model of European economic development, like the 
Fordist models of the past, can only be defined by structural forms con- 
structed outside the sphere of commodity exchange, supported in politi- 
cal and social norms and agreements. Thus, the Fordist phase of accumu- 
lation depended on patterns of collective bargaining which turned compe- 
unon away from the lowering of wage costs towards the expansion of out- 
put volumes. It depended, similarly, on norms of consumption which 
were sustained by public housing, road construction and income 
maintenance by the state.” 


Of course, the social contexts of European Fordism were essentially 
national, as were the corresponding modes of regulation. The past as 
imagined by neo-liberalism makes the era of European supergrowth a 
result of its economic integration; chronology suggests the reverse rela- 
tionship—integration was made possible by the massive success of the 
national economies which were politically reconstructed in the postwar 
period. Only towards the end of the ‘golden age’ did the integration of 
European markets become an important basis for expanded output 
volumes and the associated economies of scale.29 Macroeconomic com- 
plementarities did develop between the rapid growth of French markets, 
sustaining the profit levels of German industry, and the impressive 
German productivity trends which worked to mingate inflationary 
pressures in its trading partners.*° But essentially this was an inter- 
locking of national modes of regulation. Early HC initiatives in the social 
field, aiming at an abstract harmonization of employment norms and 
participation arrangements, failed to recognize the historically divergent 
social contexts in which national practices were rooted. 


As European stagnation has continued through the eighties, however, 
policy-makers in the Community’s institutions have brought forward 
more concrete proposals. The aim has not been to effect a tidy harmoniz- 
ation but to respond to the impairment of national social policy instru- 
ments caused by continuing economic integration. The proposed reforms 
were hardly radical—the prevailing ideological climate in the Commis- 
sion which put them forward was largely set by the Christan Democratic 
and Social Democratic traditions. All the more extreme has been their 
rejection by a neo-liberal current which is determined to produce a norm- 
less and deregulated European labour market by widening the cracks in 
national corporatist bargaining structures brought about by economic 
integranion. Thus the Vredeling draft directive on employee consultation 
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sought less to advance the course of industrial democracy than to avoid 
the erosion of existing practices through the growth of multi-divisional 
transnational companies. Employer resistance, stiffened and organized by 
the Briush government, has prevented its adoption. 


Similarly the ‘social space’, advocated by EC president Delors as a mini- 
mal check on the undermining of labour conditions and national levels of 
social provision by the big market, has been consistently opposed by the 
British government.» In an astonishing departure from Community tra- 
dition, Britain, using a makeshift alliance with Italy and Ireland, inflicted 
a direct political defeat on the Commission at the European Council of 
December 1986. Against the explicit recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, a new policy document blocked any EC legislation which could 
affect the labour market, and instead defined labour ‘flexibility’ as the 
basis of the Community’s employment policy. In particular the document 
ended, at least temporarily, the Commisston’s attempt to establish mini- 
mal controls on non-standard labour contraces—short-term contracts, 
sub-contracting to nomunally ‘self-employed’ workers, and so on—which 
have proliferated in the era of mass unemployment. 


Attempting to break out of the constraints imposed by Britain and allied 
right-wing governments, Delors promoted a dialogue between the Euro- 
pean employers’ association and the trade unions as a possible basis for 
social legislation. The ‘social partners’ would not dance—the employers’ 
representatives at the Val Duchesse talks simply refused to agree to any 
joint statement if it could be used for legislanon. Indeed, the British 
government rapidly learned to transfer any Commission proposals it dis- 
liked to the Val Duchesse discussions, as a way of ensuring their delay. 
Thus any social control over employment relations at European level 1s 
currently blocked, and with it any coherent model of economic develop- 
ment The patterns of competition which are likely to result are known to 
the EC’s political class as ‘social dumping’—that is, competitive struggles 
based on the erosion of working conditions and levels of social protec- 
tion. Exactly such competition, with all its destructive and lawless conse- 
quences, is the aim of the neo-liberal strategy. 


It 1s difficult to exaggerate the strategic imporance of European social 
policy, however inadequate the Commuission’s existing proposals may be. 
The TUC’s initiative in inviting President Delors to address last year’s 
Congress thus signals a significant, if belated, shift in consciousness. The 
other main side of EC social policy—regional development—is hardly in 
a better state. No direct obstacle has been raised to the elaboration of EC 
policies ın this sphere, which would run directly against the interests of its 
Mediterranean member states, but actual initiatives remain at a token 
level because northern governments, Britain and West Germany, above 
all, starve the Community of funds, setting a derisory budget for the cen- 
tral governing body of the world’s strongest economic bloc. Once again, 
more 1s at stake chan a regional redistribution of income. The Mediter- 
ranean basin, both inside and outside the frontiers of the EC, is the only 
plausible location for rapid economic growth in or near Western Europe 


`l For a semi-official account of this issue from a Commission point of view, see P 
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and could provide an indispensable complement to slower, more qualitat- 
ive development in the mature northern economies. Only massive and 
dependable recycling of West Germany's surplus towards growth around 
the Mediterranean can overcome the impasse of European macroeco- 
nomic policy—recycling which could certainly involve private capital 
flows under effective public supervision but of which fiscal transfers 
through the EC would be an indispensable component.” The budgetary 
minimalism of the German and British governments thus helps to lock 
the whole Community in a deflationary stance which becomes increas- 
ingly dysfunctional as the Reagan boom fades in the USA.» 


The spatial configurations of post-Fordist economic development have 
been explored by Leborne and Lipietz. They argue that the regional 
polarizations characterisuc of Western Europe in the ‘golden age’ are an 
inherent feature of Fordist growth, the geographical expression of its 
deep separation between conception and execution in the labour process, 
which impoverishes all economic interactions not involving the isolared 
centres of controL™ Again, therefore, neo-liberal suppression of any 
policies which express social and interregional solidarity in the Com- 
munity tends at the same time to frustrate Western Europe’s economic 
development. 


Conclusion 


A recent authoritetive analysis of European labour markets points out 
that most workers are over-qualified for the jobs they are doing.» In this 
simple observation we can begin to detect the full dimensions of the crisis 
in Fordist production relacions—besides the huge quantitative shortfall 
in the demand for labour there 1s also an enormous qualitative mismatch 
between the talents and capacities available and the use that is made of 
them. The issue is central to the renewal of economic progress in Europe: 
with the exhaustion of Taylorist modes of work organization, only a full 
and responsible engagement of workers in their own productive activity 
can start to release the potential forces for sustained development, The 
deployment of new technologies, however necessary in the definition of a 
new development model, is secondary to this reconstruction of social rela- 
tions. One consequence is a much deeper and more far-reaching employ- 
ment bargain, since the compensation required for committed, fully 
responsible productive efforts will tend to go beyond the consumption 
norms of the Fordist epoch, and involve not only the division of output 
but the nature of the enterprises in which it is produced, and indged the 
objectives of production themselves. 


Neo-liberalism refuses this restructured wage relation, even at the cost of 





* For an analysis of the barrier to expansion produced by West Germany's huge 
trade surplus, see Cambridge Economic Policy Group, The Exrepees Commxnzty. Prob- 
lem and Praspects, 1982. 

BA Liper, ‘L'Europe, dernier recours pour une relance mondiale’, Le Monde Diple- 
maim, May 1988 

4D Leborgne and A. Lipierz, 'L'Aprèsfordiame et son espace’, Ler Temps Modernes, 
April 1988. 

VER. Lindley, New Forms and New Arsas of Employment Growth: A Comparative Study, 3C 
Commission, Brussels 1987. 
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aborting the renewal of economic development to which it could lead. 
The theme of responsible productive activity is reduced to that of labour 
flexibility—a passive identification of employees with their enterprises, 
stripped of any challenge to enterprise objectives or ownership. At the 
same time democratic restraints on business activity are undermined. It is 
not that modern enterprise can function without politically defined 
regimes, but the constructon and reform of supervisory regimes is 
increasingly controlled by the corporate sector itself, under the protection 
accorded by free-market ideologies. No doubt, deformed and unbalanced 
growth models can emerge even under such conditions, but they prove to 
be cyclical phenomena rather than the basis of a sustained pattern of 
development. 


The process of integration within the EC is crucial to the successful emerg- 
eace of such a post-Fordist, post-Taylorist model of development. Sub- 
ordinated to the neo-liberal project, integration will mean only the grad- 
ual erosion of social constraints on the normless self-definition of econo- 
mic objectives by the strongest enterprises themselves. But, won over for 
the possibilities of an emancipatory supersession of the Fordist model, the 
integration process (itself irreversible) can help to establish the frame- 
work for producuve use of the human abilities which, in Europe today, 
are immobilized by unemployment and the perpetuation of obsolete 
disciplines. 
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Corporate Reconstruction and Business 
Untonism: the Lessons of 


Caterpillar and Ford 


Technological determinism has recently emerged as the favoured theme of 
those who seek to challenge the centrality of class politics within the British 
labour movement*. This somewhat uncharacteristic perspective is used to 
argue that new production technologies are directly creating a new political 
environment. Production processes, it is asserted, are becoming smaller in 
scale, more individualized and flexible, and, critically, their superior pro- 
ductivity depends precisely on harnessing the creativity of the individual 
within the dynamics of the small group. It is argued that this has a potential 
for ideological transformation which has been seized by the present govern- 
ment. It is Thatcherism, not the labour movement, which has placed itself in 
command of technological progress and used it to stabilize, in a mass way, 
its new enterprise culture. As a result, the very survival of organized labour 
is at stake. Unless it now responds positively, the contemporary trade union 
movement will disappear as quickly as the giant factory complexes of Leeds, 
Sheffield and Manchester. One feature of this argument is that it has 
remained highly abstract. It has simply assumed connections between the 
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way people work, or are supposed to work, and the way they think. This 
article seeks to make an initial examination of some concrete circum- 
stances. It takes two instances where employers had introduced, or sought 
to introduce, new Japanese-style or ‘post-Fordist’ technologies, and, as 
part of this, to transform the social context of industrial relanons. Both 
instances occurred in the same setting: the regional politics of Scotland in 
1987-88. Both involved American mulunationals in which managements 
were seeking to restructure production globally in face of Japanese com- 
petition. Ar the Caterpillar plant at Uddingston this was marked first by 
the introduction of Japanese-style working practices and then, equally 
suddenly, by the plant’s closure. At Dundee, Ford sought to open a new 
plant that would operate outside the collective bargaining structures of 
the rest of the company in Britain, and which would introduce working 
conditions quite different from those prevailing in Dundee and within 
Ford plants elsewhere. 


It is a feature of both disputes that they were marked by sharp divergen- 
ces between the majority of shop stewards and those union leaders com- 
mitted to perspectives which have been described as ‘business unionism’. 
The crux of the conflict was the character of new technology, and how far 
ıt could only be utilized on the terms set by corporate capital, In the case 
of the Dundee plant the leaders of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
argued that the investment had to be accepted on the conditions imposed 
by Ford. Without the new technology, and the economic competitiveness 
it provided, bargaining about wages and conditions would be futile. Jobs, 
in short, had to be created before you could negotiate. At Uddingston the 
conflict between stewards and AEU leadership was over how far, and on 
what terms, corporate restructuring should be opposed. More tacitly in 
this case, the union leadership took the position that ultimately the logic 
of restructuring could not be challenged—and certainly should not be in 
a way that took the union into conflict with the law. It was futile to seck 
to take the means of production out of the control of the company. 


We will begin here with a brief restatement of the two episodes. This will 
set the scene for a discussion of what is fundamentally at issue: the 
polinco-economic status of the new Japanese-style production methods, 
how far they represent a historically progressive advance in production 
technology, and how far they can serve to underpin a new enterprise cul- 
ture. We conclude by arguing that as implemented by transnational com- 
panies, and especially as applied to regional economies, the new produc- 
tion methods are neither socially nor economically progressive and chat 
their introduction has directly heightened class contradictions in the 
regions. As a result, far from providing the marerial base for a new enter- 
prise culture, they are already raising issues abour the character of the 
state ın its relation to production relanons that gives a new, socially wider 
salience to the politics of working-class solidarity. 


The Sequence of Events 


The Caterpillar company, the dominant firm in the world market for 
heavy earth-moving equipment, began its restructuring programme in 





* We would like to thank R. Bellamy and C.C. Prendergast for tbeir comments and . 
the ESRC for grant no. Foo25or71. 
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1982. Between 1975 and 1982 the firm had seen its share of the world 
market slip from 48 to 37 per cent with most of the loss being picked up 
by the Japanese firm, Komatsu. During the recession of 1980-82 
Komatsu was able to expand its sales by r5 per cent at a time when Cater- 
pillar lost 40 per cent of its sales outside the US. This was partly the result 
of the 60 per cent increase in the international value of the dollar between 
1980 and 1984 and partly because of a genuinely higher level of product- 
ivity in Komatsu. 


Komatsu’s increased productivity was seen to depend on cell-based flex- 
ible manufacturing systems, carrying very low inventory stocks, and on 
the gearing of its labour force between a highly motivated and trained 
core and very low-paid temporary workers in subcontract firms. It also 
benefited from cheap domestic supplies of high-tensile steel, high levels of 
stare-directed and funded expenditure on research and development. 
Caterpillar began from 1982 to reorganize its plants in ways that utilized 
some of these production techniques: cutting inventory levels but increas- 
ing the range of items bought in from subcontractors, some of it in Third 
World locations, introducing cell-based flexible manufacturing and closing 
a good deal of its capacity. Initially between 1982 and 1984 most of the 
closures took place in the United States (in face of the rapid rise in the value 
of the dollar), although the Birtley factory ın Newcastle was also shut down 
in 1984. In Europe there was a major push to secure employee acceptance 
of the changes under the slogan ‘Plant with a Future’, and most plants had 
considerable success in introducing the new production techniques. 


This was particularly so in the company’s Uddingston plant, where the 
new structure was already beginning to come into operation by 1986. The 
shop stewards gave full support to the innovation of flexible manufactur- 
ing systems. There was a massive retooling—much of it paid for by gov- 
ernment investment grants—and just-in-time inventory systems were 
installed. In September 1986 the company announced with some fanfare 
an additional £62 million investment programme. This announcement, 
and the publicity surrounding it, resulted to some extent from Scottish 
Office pressure—where the Secretary of State wanted to use Caterpillar as 
a public example that union cooperation could make a success of the 
govetoment’s industrial strategy. Four months laer the company 
announced the closure of the plant. ` 


The closure decision was taken at the Peoria head office in face of contin- 
ued pressure from the company’s stockholders to reduce operating costs 
and in the light of the precipitate fall in the value of the dollar against the 
pound, This had made it much less profitable to manufacture in Britain. 
The workforce occupied the plant immediately after the announcement 
on 14 January 1987, and did so under the leadership of a Joint Occupation 
Committee including the representatives of the manual, clerical and 
supervisory unions, Although the non-manual grades withdrew after a 
month, the AEU stewards maintained a majority for occupation at four 
successive votes till the following May—the margin being reduced to half 
a dozen by the end of March, but this, despite a legal injunction in favour 
of the company requiring the workforce to abandon the occupation. 
Financial support from workplaces and street collections exceeded 
£20,000 each week for the three-month period. From March onwards the 
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stewards also faced fairly sustained pressure from their own union 
officers to end the occupation. These pressures, which reached a climax at 
the annual conference of the Scottish Trades Union Congress in April 
1987, resulted in the ending of the occupation with very few concessions 
by either the company or the Scottish Office in terms of continuing 
employment. Despite proposals from the workforce and a private 
suggestion by the senior management at the plant for a management 
buy-out, the company insisted throughout that no simular line of produc- 
tion could be maintained at the factory. The Scottish Office gave verbal 
support to the workers, and did not dare try to evict them 10 an election 
year, but it applied no serious pressure on the company. Production was 
terminated at the end of 1987. The ABU leadership appeared to be moti- 
vated by a desire not to antagonize the company, and to maintain its 
image as a business-friendly union. It did not call on workers in Carerpil- 
lac’s other British plant to black supplies or to come out on solidarity 
strike, and thus made ıt very difficult to get wider industrial acton 
involving other unions. It engineered an end to the occupation a month 
and a half before the General Election and hence took this potentially 
quite explosive item off the active poliucal agenda. 


Restructuring at Ford 


Ford’s restructuring began a year earlier than Caterpillar’s in 1981 Its 
‘After Japan’ programme had the objective of cutting inventory holdings 
from three to one week’s supply, organizing a third of the workforce in 
quality circles, eliminating a number of supervisory and manual grades, 
and shedding a fifth of the workers engaged on production. This 
company-wide programme met resistance in a number of areas but par- 
ticularly in Britain, where workers demanded West German levels of pay 
for matching the producuvity of the company’s West German plants. In 
1987-88 Ford UK was sull trying to use the annual wage negotiations to 
secure acceptance of quality circles and new quality team leaders to be 
chosen by management.’ 


. The announcement of a deal at Dundee between Ford and the ABU came 
in October 1987. The full terms of the agreement have never been made 
public But the statements of the time indicated that a new plant would be 
built, chat it would ultimately employ more than four hundred workers, 
that it would be managed by the firm’s Electrical and Electronic division 
making computerized engine controllers, and that only one union, the 
AEU, would be recognized. Matters of dispute would be settled between 
AEU officers and the senior executives of Ford UK. The plant would not 
come under the Ford National Joint Negotiating Committee that bar- 
gained on wages and conditions for Ford’s twenty-two other plants in the 
UK, and would be exempt from all existing agreements incorporated in 
the FNJNC’s ‘blue book’. 


! We are grateful co Glyn Batchelor for permission to use material in his MPhil disser- 
tanon, ‘Crisis versus Continuity. the Unions and the Winds of Change’ (Glasgow 
University, 1988) for the sequence of events et Dundee Reports ın The Scotrmes, Glas- 
gow Herald, Economist, Frmancial Times and Morning Sier have also been used D 
Marsden, T Morris, P Williams and S. Woods, Ths Cer Industry, Labexr Relatwons and 
Industrial Adyustment, London 1985, provides a general background 
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The TGWU, TASS, and ASTMS immediately lodged complaints with the 
TUC and STUC about breach of procedure by the AEU, and the TUC set up 
a committee of enquiry. Later in October the FNJNC itself announced a 
decision to black all parts produced by the Dundee plant. Five months 
later, in March 1988, Ford declared that it was not proceeding with the 
Dundee plant. There was a masstve Scottish Office and press assault on 
the TGWU and TUC for depriving an unemployment black spot of new 
jobs. Within five days the TUC announced that it had itself approved the 
deal, and a delegation was sent to Detroit to get Ford to change its mind. 
This proved unsuccessful. 


While the ABU’s temporary failure to secure TUC backing for its deal may 
have had some impact, a number of other significant events had occurred 
in the intervening five months. The stock market had suffered a serious 
reverse, and industrial action in February 1988 by Ford’s NINC had 
secured a major increase in wages for all British plants. The FNJNC suc- 
cessfully resisted demands for a three-year wage deal which would have 
included provisions for the full introduction of Japanese-style working 
practices (quality circles, discretionary payments, employer-selected team 
leaders and 15 per cent temporary workers). In addition to these develop- 
ments on the industrial relations front, the pound had risen in value quite 
considerably against continental currencies and by a full ten per cent 
against the dollar. In August 1988 Ford announced that it would build the 
new plant in Spain. 


Looking at the two episodes together, we find a number of intriguing 
parallels and links. For the AEU Gavin Laird was an important actor in 
both. He knew the Caterpillar management well and was involved io at 
least some of the top-level negotiations. He was also instrumental, appar- 
ently through his membership of the Scottish Development Agency, 10 
gaining information on Ford’s wish to establish a Scottish plant and then 
going after single-union rights. The same dual involvement applied to the 
Scottish Secretary of State, Malcolm Rifkind, and the Scottish Office. 
Both episodes were highly politicized by the government itself. Rifkind 
used the 1986 Caterpillar investment plan to publicize the success of his 
industrial policy, and found himself under intense political pressure when 
closure was announced. Immediately after the election, and the loss of 
half of Scotiand’s Tory MPs, Rifkind faced the need to reverse the tide of 
public opinion and to present his administration as an effective promoter 
of Scots economic growth. In August 1987 he stated that ‘for every Cater- 
pillar there are a thousand butterflies’, and in September he went out of 
his way to welcome the Dundee decision. Subsequently the Scottish Office 
press department waged a sustained campaign to present the backward 
attitudes of the Scottish trade union movement on Dundee as the main 
reason for the country’s unemployment and the loss of new investment. 


The real importance of examining the cwo episodes in parallel, however, 
concerns the fundamental question of the trade union movement's 
response to the new investment strategies of multinational firms and in 
particular the character and significance of the new Japanese-style 
production methods—centrally involved in the decisions of both Carter- 
pillar and Ford. This question stands at the heart of the new ethic of 
business unionism. Put very briefly, the defence of the ABU position on 
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both occasions would involve the following assumptions. A union's first 
job is co defend its organization, expand membership and, as a condition 
for both, to maintain and 1f possible to expand general levels of industrial 
employment. In modern conditions this can only be achieved by working 
with management to achieve maximum levels of productivity. Given the 
intensity of internanonal competition and the speed of technological 
advance, it will also mean adopting the most advanced working practices 
and cooperating with corporate reconstruction plans. This will ultimarely 
be rewarded with higher real incomes for members. Conversely, the con- 
sequence of not cooperating will be deindustrialization and the collapse of 
any serious base for unionization. At Caterpillar the objective would be to 
defend employment at the remaining Leicester plant and to avoid stigmat- 
ization of the AEU as a union that obstructed corporate reconstrucuon. At 
Dundee it would be to create jobs as a basis for subsequent negotiation.” 


Japanization and Productivity 


It is generally agreed that the production techniques developed in Japan 
in the 1960s and 1970s were considerably more cost-effective than those 
being used by their competitors in West Germany and America. This has 
led to many attempts at emulation by non-Japanese companies. At the 
same ume the reasons for Japan's lead, and the question of what precisely 
should be copied, remain a matter of sharp controversy. Let us briefly 
consider the four main explanations that have been offered. 


The most orthodox interpretation, and the one favoured ın Japan itself, is 
thar the secret lies in the high level of cooperation between workers and 
management. The introduction of flexible manufacturing systems had its 
origin, it'is claimed, in the development of a mass-production Japanese 
car industry in the early 1960s. It represented an attempt to utilize in the 
most intensive way what, in comparison with the US, was a relatively 
small-scale capital and technology. This meant involving the workers 
themselves in the active pursuit of quality and efficiency, enhancing the 
character of the labour process to include areas normally allocated to 
management, breaking down the boundary of union—management con- 
flict and hence mobilizing the creative ability of workers. The outcome 
was a new relation between labour and the tools of production that had a 
cumulative aod progressive content. Harnessing the creative ability of 
workers made ıt possible to improve the quality component on the job, to 
` eliminate waste of time and materials, to integrate production tasks flex- 
tbly as the need arose and to do so within teams positively oriented to the 
maximuzation of production flow. This, it is claimed, allowed Japanese 
firms to base their commercial strategy on the production of the qualsty 
compact car and gave them the flexibility to achieve a rapid upgrading 
and diversification of models. The same techniques were subsequently 
transferred to electronics and IT to give Japan a world lead by the 19808. 
This interpretation, then, would make the technology of Japanese indus- 
try an enurely progressive advance that was transferable to other coun- 
tries in a fairly direct and uncomplicated way. Its essence was not in the 





2C Woolfson and J Foster, Track Record the Stery of the Caterpillar Occapateen, London 
1988 
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equipment itself, certainly not in the size of production runs, but rather 
in the intensity, effectiveness and flexibility with which it was used3 


The second interpretation stresses the special character of the Japanese 
labour market.4 Unlike its counterparts in the West, Japan’s industrializ- 
ation process has maintetwed a major labour reserve of unemployed or 
underemployed. This feature, partly hidden by an overpopulated peasant 
agriculture, has permitted the continued existence of a deal labour mar- 
ket. The typical pattern of employment in the 1960s (and indeed ın the 
1980s) was one of permanent core workers supported by a raft of tempor- 
ary workers whose wages were at least one third lower and whose condi- 
tions of employment were far worse. Some of these workers were 
employed by the big firms themselves, but a majority worked in subcon- 
tract units tied to the production of componens for particular mayor pro- 
ducers. This gearing of low-paid, temporary workers to a small core of 
highly paid, highly trained and highly motivated permanent workers is, it 

is argued, the real explanation of the productivity of Japanese industry 
sid what has made possible the introduction of flexible manufacturing 
systems. Statistically, it is certainly true that, alone among major indus- 
trialized countries, Japanese capital has enjoyed a situation where its 
share of national income has actually increased over long periods— 
including the thirty years subsequent to the Second World War. This 
interpretation would not, therefore, contest the advance in productivity 
but would claim that it was made feasible by external factors, particularly 
structural unemployment, which both negated militant trade unionism 
and underpinned a special kind of business unionism among the perma- 
nent workers.’ 


The third explanation, not one generally endorsed in Japan, stresses the 
special role of the Japanese state. It argues that the productivity of Japan- 
ese firms stems from the way in which innovation in particular industries 
was controlled, orchestrated and protected by a massive level of govern- 
ment assistance. It focuses on the interlocking of the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (MITI) and the private banking conglomer- 
ates (zeibetsx) which control the great bulk of Japanese industry. State 
intervention has the following elements: the setting of long-term targets 
for industrial advance, the negotiation of technology imports and licens- 
ing deals on behalf of strategic firms, high levels of state-assisted and 
directly-relevant research and development (Japan has very low levels of 
military R&D), and comprehensive steering of investment to create cumu- 
lative and interlinked production efficiencies (cheap high-quality steel, 
consumer durables, electronics). In addition, the MITI ensured effective 
forms of protection for the home market until domestic industry had 
reached the level of productivity needed to meet external competition. 





3K. Shimokawa, ‘Product and Labour Scramgies in the Contemporary Japanese 
Motor Industry’, paper to che Internanonal Conference on the Automobile Industry 
and its Workers, Coventry, June 184; D. Friedman, The Misemdertteed Miracle, 
Cornell, 1988. 

4 The historico-cultural argument for Japanese ‘excepconaliam’ 1s typically put by M 
Morishima, Why Has Japan ‘Sucreaded"? Western Technology and the Japanan Ethes, 
Cambridge 1982. 

3R. Minami, The Eromestic Develspment of Japan, London 1986; K. Yamamura and Y. 
Yasube, Pelstical Economy of Japan, Vel. 1: Domestu: Transformation, Sanford 1987. 
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This was matched by a systematic undervaluation of the Japanese yen to 
boost export penetration abroad and to hold foreign investments at arm’s 
length. Some versions of this interpretation would also stress the role of 
the state in maintaining the required labour market conditions. This 
included the active promotion of relevant education and training on a 
much wider scale than in the United States or Great Britain. More 
negatively, it involved the imposition of a climate of conformism and 
authoritarian deference, sustained in part by long-term structural under- 
employment and, especially in the cold war period of the early 19503, by 
active interventions to eliminate radical influences in the trade union 
movement.® 


The fourth and final interpretation takes the most negative view of Japan- 
ese production methods. While admitting the existence of highly prod- 
uctive technology within core firms, it argues thar a significant part of the 
cheapening of production factors derives from the off-loading of costs in 
a way that is socially not cost-effective even in Japan. The just-in-time cut- 
ting of inventories shifts costs and risks onto the subcontractor and its 
workforce. In particular it depends on a big firm/small firm hierarchy 
with sharply defined functions and an almost feudal dependence. More- 
over, this ‘captive’ layer of subcontract firms is, it is argued, a positive 
hindrance to the eatoxemeas development of new firms and the transfer of 
advanced technology to non-Japanese economies.” 


Taking all these explanations together, it is probably true that each one 
has at least some element of truth. Japanese production methods do 
unquestionably involve genuine advances in productivity and have made 
possible a far more intensive use of capital by core producers. At the 
same time, it would seem equally indisputable thar in Japan this depends 
on a dual labour market and very high levels of detailed intervention by 
the Japanese state in the process of innovation itself. It would also seem to 
depend on a strong element of direct state subsidy and protection and on 
the off-loading of costs to small business, temporary workers and, per- 
haps increasingly, non-Japanese economies. 


Japanization and Regional Growth 


On balance it might be argued that in Japan itself the process is techno- 
logically progressive—albeit at the cost of at least temporarily reducing 
the power of organized labour. The rate of growth has been accelerated 
even 1f the socially inequitable use of the product 1s likely to creare serious 
long-term problems for Japanese society. The same verdict might also be 
given on the adoption of this technology by core corporate producers else- 
where. To the extent that the reorganization involves the same combina- 
tion of efficient labour usage and genuine technological advance (and is 
not just a more intensive way of exploiting labour or justifying more 





6C, Johnson, mrt ma! the Japenese Ecomemic Miracle, Stanford 1982. 

7T. Shirai, ed , Contemporary Industreal Relatuexs m Japan, University of Wisconsin, 
1984, emphasizes the dependence on the Japanese cultural and political environment 
P Briggs, “The Japanese at Work Lhusions of the Ideal’, Indastrse/ Relatens Journal, 
‘VoL 19, No. 1 (Spring) 1988, stresses the element of coercive conformism. 
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oppressive management practices), then it might be argued thar techno- 
logically, though not socially, it has some progressive content.® 


It is another matter, however, when we turn to the relation between multi- 
national branch pleats and their host economy. If we define technological 
progress in terms of how far a new production process aids or hinders the 
full utilization of a region’s human resources comparatively to their poten- 
tial (and to best performance elsewhere), the conclusion would seem to be 
much more negative. First of all there is the question of how the tech- 
nology of the multinational relates to the local economy. There would 
seem to be very little scope for active technology transfer. Research and 
development will be concentrated in the country of origin where, if the 
full Japanese model is followed, it can draw on the detailed support of its 
own state. In general the branch plant will be limited to certain segments 
of production: either components thar are re-exported or the assemblage 
of components that are imported. In the latter case, particularly within 
the European Community, the plant will also utilize a high ratio of local 
subcontractors to undertake low-level work. This itself poses a further 
problem. Because Japanese-style producnon techniques demand a very 
close working relationship between core producer and supplier, often as 
the only purchaser, this can have a seriously debilitating effect on the 
general industrial infrastructure. While small subcontractors may acquire 
expertise in limited areas of technology and quality control, they will not 
develop the kind of all-round marketing and design skills of the more 
traditional type, and within the new relationship they will tend to be 
much more vulnerable to contraction or closure by the core producer. For 
this reason the sources of autonomous industrial growth within the indig- 
enous economy are likely to be significandy weakened. 


In the case of a branch plant within an overseas economy it is also impor- 
tant to remember that there will not be anything like the comprehensive, 
planned development of Zeca! productive resources that has been such an 
important part of Japanese growth. On the contrary, the devotion of a 
high proportion of local economic resources to the supply of an external 
firm will itself represent a major opportunity cost. The same resources 
could be used wers productively and were reliably in terms of technolog- 
ical advance if they were indeed part of planned local growth. 


The other area where it is necessary to question the progressive character 
of the external use of Japanese-style production is its social and political 
impact. Even here, however, we are not far from the question of technol- 
ogy and its transfer. One characteristic of branch plant production is its 
instability. External branch plants tend to close first. Because they are 
narrowly based on particular product specialisms, they are highly vulner- 
able to the periodic restructuring of corporate production. They are also 
highly exposed to the effects of competition between different trading 
blocs and to the writing-off (or sale) of capital during crises of over- 
capitalization. This gives a quite different significance to the weakening 


8M. Marchington, ‘Japanisanon: a Lack of Chemical Reaction’, Isdusrsel Relateons 
Jearsai, Vol. 19, No. 4 (Winter) 1988. 

9 P. Garrahan, ‘Nissen in the North East of England’, Capital end Class, Vol. 27, 1985; 
J. Holloway, “The Red Rose of Nissan’, Capital and Class, Vol. 32, 1987; A. McFadyen, 
The Nusen Plant, Newcastle Trades Counsal, 1988 
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of the power of organized labour which, we argued, was one of the bal- 
ancing and socially non-progressive features of the new technology even 
in Japan. Ar the most minimal level, Japanese-style production requires a 
type of cooperation between labour and management that undercuts tra- 
ditional trade union bargatning about the character of work performed. 
Insofar as it also demands a dual labour market, a structural division 
between core and temporary workers, it introduces a fundamental obstacle 
to effective solidarity action. The consequence in a non-core economy is 
not just that labour may be less effective in its collective efforts to secure 
a share of the increased productivity. More critically, it imposes serious 
limits on the ability of the labour movement to control the investment 
itself, to stop closure and to ensure that a firm does indeed maximize the 
local benefits of technology transfer. The resulting weakening of the 
labour movement's political weight will make ic much more difficult to 
force its own government to place effective constraints on external capital 
or to substitute state-led policies for technological advance. 


Working-Class Action and Business Unionism 


This truth is well dlustrared by the Caterpillar episode. Caterpillar had 
reorganized itself fairly consciously on Japanese lines to compete with 
Komatsu. In 1986 its restructuring programme was thrown unpredictably 
out of gear by currency movemens and the intensity of its own corporate 
crisis. Its move to close Uddingston was part of an effort to reduce its 
capital base and cut operating costs. The firm also insisted that the entire 
production process had to be removed so that no potentially competitive 
production facilities remained on site. This was in spite of—or rather 
because of—the clear market niche for a large part of the Uddingston out- 
put, track spares. In their attempt to pursue alternatives, both the plant 
management and the workforce were hampered by their lack of market- 
ing skills and the fact that the plant had litle or no research and design 
capacity of its own. 


Still more damaging, however, was the way the assumptions of business 
untonism affected the character of the trade union representation. The 
AEU leadership had been convinced of the need to cooperate with busi- 
ness at almost any cost to defend the union’s position. At each stage they 
appear to have underestimated both their own members’ will to resist and 
the wider support thar existed in the West of Scotland. The loss of jobs 
and members at Uddingston was undoubtedly a blow to the AEU. But 
once it had happened, the union officers wanted to avoid anything thar 
might prejudice the union’s wider standing as a reliable partner for big 
business. Before the January 1987 announcement, and after the closure of 
the Birdey factory in 1984, nothing had been done to build up effective 
solidarity between the two remaining Caterpillar plants at Leicester and 
Uddingston—even though it was clear that Caterpillar as a company was 
likely to cut still more capacity. During the fight to save the plant no call 
was made by the ARU for the blacking of parts or for solidarity action 
elsewhere. The transport workers in Greenock and Grangemouth 
responded to the call from the stewards to black movements of Caterpillar 
containers. The CGT-organized workers at Caterpullar’s French plant 
threatened to strike if the Caterpillar workers were evicted. But the AEU 
itself issued no call. 
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The stance of the AEU leadership, and in particular its attempt to secure 
what it saw as an orderly withdrawal from the occupation, also made it 
very difficult to put effective pressure on the Scotush Office at its most 
vulnerable point in the run-up to a general election. Where an even 
moderately interventionist government could have found ways of putting 
pressure on Caterpillar, Rifkind and the Scottish Office did nothing. 
Neither the feasibility of the spares operation nor the size of the British 
market for earth-moving equipment was used to force concessions. Once 
the election was over even the pretence of concern disappeared. The net 
result was the total removal of the production process from Scodand. 


To this extent, it would seem obvious thar the assumptions of business 
unionism are seriously flawed when it comes to dealing with the restructur- 
ing plans of international big business. A simple faith that increased com- 
petitiveness will benefit workers is not enough. It is the argument here that 
when corporate restructuring involves regional locations or is controlled 
from overseas, any move which weakens the bargaining power of labour 
will not just undermine wages and conditions but also militate against the 
longer-term social and political conditions for real economic growth. 


Taking this argument forward, we would suggest that particular care 
needs to be taken when negotiating sew investment. Transnational com- 
panies will be highly interested in creating conditions for the freest and 
most flexible disposition of their capital without regard to regional inter- 
ests. They will therefore actively use their location policy as an instrument 
to undermine the bargaining strength of labour. But this gives no guaran- 
tee that the jobs will be permanent or will even appear at all. The damage 
to trade union cohesion may well last longer. 


Ford’s actions over Dundee show this clearly. All the conditions for the 
new plant seemed directly designed to undermine the bargaining unity of 
the Ford shop stewards combine—at a time when the firm was trying to 
introduce the first elements of a dual lebour market structure as part of 
its national wage negotiations. For the business unionists at the AEU this 
was justified by the creation of jobs in an unemployment black spot. But 
the subsequent reversal of policy by Ford shows just how naive this belief 
was. While companies will seek to use opportunities to undermine trade 
unionism, the complexity of factors influencing corporate decision- 
making makes ‘sweetheart’ deals no guarantee of jobs. 


The Scottish Office sought to argue that it was union obstruction which 
caused the company’s withdrawal. On the evidence, this seems highly 
unlikely. The company itself never daimed this. When Ford relocated the 
plant in Spain, no attempt was made to exclude it from existing trade 
union bargaining structures. In October 1988 Ford announced a much 
larger investment plan for a new plant at Bridgend in Wales, where work- 
ers had been as militant as any during the February 1988 strike. Trade 
union attitudes were clearly only one factor besides a number of others. 


Such experiences demonstrare that multinational corporations have to 
take decisions in conditions of uncertainty, and that their options are not 
unlimited. In order to meet the competition of rivals, they have to invest 
in the relevant market area—in Ford’s case, within the European Com- 
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munity. Future assessments of currency stability will be one factor. The 
pliability of host governments might be another. Political stability would 
be a third. But ultimately a decision has to be made. Delay in commis- 
sioning investment can be as dangerous as investing in the wrong place. 
Accordingly, the game of corporate musical chairs takes place within 
limited alternatives. Collectively, across Europe, the trade union move- 
ment has potentially an important role in determining how limited these 
alternatives are. Bur it can only do so if it understands what it 1s doing 
and does not seek illusory short-cuts. 


The Regional Dimension 


This brings us finally to the specifically regional aspects of the two dis- 
putes. Both episodes were marked out by the degree to which they were 
accorded central significance within contemporary Scottish politics, and 
to that extent they reveal how far corporare reconstruction has politicized 
industrial relations on a regional basis. We have argued that whatever 
may be the technologically progressive character of the new production 
methods for core producers, this does not extend to other areas. There ts 
usually very lite technology transfer. The free-market trading conditions 
demanded by incoming investors militate against indigenous industry. 
The surplus accumulated by the branch plant generally remains within 
the company and does not find its way back into the local economy. 
Finally, whenever closure occurs, the opportunity cost, in terms of the 
potentially alternative uses of the same productive resources, becomes 
starkly apparent. Very rarely is it possible to continue production in the 
same product area. 


These lessons, well learnt in Scotland before the Caterpillar closure, were 
one reason why the issue was politically so sensitive. The wider regional 
support for the workers’ action—not just from other industrial work- 
places but from a very broad swathe of Scottish opinion—would seem to 
have enabled the stewards, against all the odds, and despite opposition 
from their own union leaders, to continue the occupation for so long. 
Although the occupation ended in April, the issues of external control, de- 
industrialization and the role of the state became central ones in the run- 
up to the 1987 election. The Scottish press, reflecting this climate, was 
strongly supportive, and even on the issue of ‘breaking the law’ it was not 
possible to isolate Caterpillar shop stewards.” Indeed, it was Rifkind’s 
prior awareness of just how weak he was on the industrial front, particu- 
larly when it came to his reliance on external investment, thar led him into 
his disastrous liaison with the company in September 1986. One of his 
first actions after the election was to attempt to take the offensive once 
more. He clearly saw his political credibility as closely linked to the ques- 
tion of whether capital or labour was to be regarded as the champion of 
regional interests. The rhetoric around Dundee was fairly crudely design- 
ed to reverse the recent verdict of the electorate. The same ideological 


© Within the plant the recognition that Conservatrve employment legislanon had 
largely closed off alternative forms of effective industrial action wes significant in the 
decision to ‘ignore’ an injunction ordering them out of the premises Woolfson and 
Foster, op cit, pp. 273-6 See also S Evans, “The Use of Injunctions in Industrial 
Disputes, May 1984~April 1987’, Bretish Journal of Industrial Relatwas, Vol 25, No 3, 
1987 
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dimension would also appear to have been one major element in the 
involvement of the AEU leadership. The Caterpillar dispute had called in 
question the credennals of business unionism in Scodand and seriously 
weakened the regional position of the right wing. The zeal with which the 
AEU leadership set up the Ford deal at Dundee suggests that this project 
had ar least as much to do with maintaining its own political position as 
with four hundred jobs. 


The evidence is thus overwhelming that the politico-economic realities of 
the new forms of industrial organization have added a regional dimension 
to the conduct of industrial relations. The uneven distribution of costs 
and benefits is a matter of major concern, not just to the immediate work- 
force but to the whole regional community. It has created the basis for 
politcal alliances that can potentially do much to modify the relations 
between the state and multinational firms. This is why the strength and 
independence of the local trade union movement is an issue of no small 
importance. Only if the trade union movement is not ensnared in special 
relationships with incoming capital, and not structurally weakened by the 
acceptance of dual labour markets, will it be able to take the lead in ‘bar- 
gaining up’ (rather than down) on a regional basis across Europe and 
wider afield. To this extent the effectiveness of regional coalitions, and 
their ability to defend local economic development, depends very largely 
on exposing the assumptions of business unionism as economically and 
technologically invalid. 


This clarity is also crucial for the future conduct of regional politics ın 
Scotland. The 1987 general election saw the Labour Party emerge as the 
immediate beneficiary of popular mobilization. Afterwards, however, 
Labour's Scottish leadership singularly failed to follow through the poli- 
tics of active opposition, and its electoral support has begun to swing 
away to the Scottish Natonal Party. In November 1988 the SNP inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Labour in the working-class stronghold of Govan. 
Since then the SNP’s rapid rise in the opinion polls has led the party's 
leadership to believe that it is on the threshold of a successful struggle for 
independence. In reality, both parties appear to have seriously misread 
the intentions of Scottish voters. Voting Labour in 1987 did not mean 
support for the new realism of the Kinnock leadership. On the contrary, it 
was far more a gesture of identification with the active, extra-parliamentary 
struggle typified by the Caterpillar workers and the earlier actions led by 
the STUC. In 1987 the Scottish labour movement gave the appearance of 
being in direct conflict with the Conservative Government, and the big 
business policies it represented. Subsequently the imposition of a consti- 
tutionalist line on the Labour Party in Scotland, particularly over the 
issue of the poll tax, saw working-class voters looking elsewhere for a 
party which would, as they saw it, utilize the same extra-parliamentary 
methods to fight the Tories. However, there is little evidence thar this 
means support for separatism, and the SNP could pay dearly for its mis- 
taken assessment. The party’s decision to pull out of the Scottish Conven- 
tion, and to pose independence against the campaign for a Scotrish 
Assembly, has perilous parallels with the party’s attempt to play alliance 
politics with the Tories in 1979. On that occasion the SNP sought to 
exploit the balance of power at Westminster to secure concessions from 
the Conservative Party and, in doing so, helped to bring down the Labour 
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Government. This misjudgement left them in the political wilderness for 
a decade. 


On both occasions the SNP has failed to appreciate the complex inter- 
weaving of class and national factors within Scottish popular conscious- 
ness. This is not the place to explore this theme, but it 1s important to 
remember the dxalsty of national identity in Scotland and the degree to 
which the formation of its labour movement had a very strong seter- 
national dimension; posed against both Scottish and British capital and 
depending on the development of class intervention on a British level.” 
The significance of changes over the past two decades has laid in the pro- 
gressive erosion of the statist and reformist assumptions of this Labour 
tdenuty. The stare has been seen with increasing clarity, far beyond the 
ranks of the labour movement, as articulanng the uneven and anti- 
regional logic of big business development—and, conversely, greater 
significance has been attached to active class mobilization against big 
business. To this extent, there has been an underestimate of the level of 
polucal consciousness by both Labour and the SNP, and it is important 
to stress that the process 1s unlikely to have finished. The battle over the 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders in the early 1970s did much to change the 
balance between left and right within the Scottish labour movement. It 
made it possible to break free from existing Labourist assumptions about 
regional planning through and with the cooperation of big business at 
British level. It thereby created a basis for articulating specifically 
regional and national issues and forming a wider alliance with small busi- 
ness and professional strarma. But the depth of the critique was limited. 
It was about the right to work and the maintenance of existing indigenous 
heavy industries. The battles of the mid-1980s.have been about new 
systems of production, who controls them and how they affect the articu- 
lation and development of society as a whole. 


The symbol of the Caterpillar occupation was a tractor named the Pink 
Panther. This was constructed in record time, using all the techniques of 
flexible manufacturing, by the workers in illegal occupation of their work- 
place. The workers wanted to use it to demonstrate both their mastery of 
the new technology and the need for their product on a world scale. They 
donated it to the people of Nicaragua. The company took legal action to 
prevent its export, and for months the tractor stood on a site provided by 
the City of Glasgow in the middle of George Square—the scene of 
working-class mobilization 1n 1919. It symbolized both the potential of the 
new technology and the Lmitanons imposed on it by corporate capital. 
Scottish workers and technicians might be able to produce in the most 
advanced way. Consumers in the Third World might need their output. 
But big business could quite effortlesly ensure thar such earth-moving 
equipment was not again to be produced in Scotland. To this extent it 


"This is explored further tn Track Record, op. at, pp. 19-27, and in J Foster, 
‘Nationality, Class and Social Change’, in D McCrone, ed., The Makeag of Scotland, 
Edinburgh 1989, 

2 The issue of regional coalinons and aliances ts dealt with, among others, by R 
Dulong, Les Regens, l'Etat ot la Secsitd Locals, Paris 1978, J Foster and C Woolfson, The 
Palts of the ucs Werk-m, London 1986; and S. Lynd, The Frght Agasast Shutdewns, San 
Pedro 1983, and E Mann, Takrag On General Moters. A Cass Study of the UAW Campaign to 
Keep GM Van Nuys Open, Los Angeles 1987 
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demonstrated the most central fallacy of the post-Fordist thesis. Produc- 
uon may now be more flexible, potenually small-scale and individualized. 
But whether it involves the production of tractors or designer knit-wear, 
its marketing is controlled and dominated by monopoly capital. Indeed, ıt 
is ın this area thar the most intensive and financially expensive struggle 
takes place between rival corporate producers. At the end of the occupa- 
tion Carerpillar quickly exerted its monopolistic power to halt plans for 
the Uddingston plant to continue in production through the manufacture 
of track spares—and was able to rely on the British state to uphold its 
right to do so. 


Conclusion 


This article has sought to question some of the assumptions of business 
unionism, and particularly its central contention thet the new post- 
Fordist industrial environment demands trade union collaboration as the 
price of survival. The argument here has been that this perspective is 
based on a primitive and superficial understanding of how corporate 
capital is reorganizing its production. It is not just that the establishment 
of a branch plant is no guarantee of real economic growth. This was 
already a feature of the 1960s and 1970s. It is thar the new techniques of 
production, whether as developed in Japan or as adapted by American, 
German or British companies, require a systematic enfeebling of trade 
union organization in the plant and the introduction of labour-market 
structures which militate against labour’s wider cohesion. It is precisely 
this which perpetuates the conditions for an uneven technological div- 
sion of labour and off-loads costs on a regional economy in a way which 
inhibits further growth. 


In this context it is important to make a final comment about planning. 
We noted how much companies tn Japan depended on state intervention, 
in very detailed and sophisticated ways, to create the technological con- 
ditions for their growth and to ensure the necessary hierarchies of busi- 
ness and labour relationships. Obviously, the firms themselves also rely 
on a highly elaborated interlocking of different production processes on a 
world scale. Whatever the social system, a large-scale planned coordina- 
tion of output would today seem essential in order to create the condi- 
tions for globally competitive production. However, the creation of such 
conditions is not a neutral phenomenon. It cannot be abstracted from the 
mode of production. It is worth remembering that the origin of flexible 
manufacturing systems and batch production was in the Soviet Union 
during the last war.3 As adopted by corporate capital, it has a quite dif- 
ferent significance for the harnessing of group dynamics and individual 
initiative, and thereby for the wider balance of class forces in host coun- 
tries. Optimum planning for the corporation involves a reverse for exist- 
ing regional economies. It actively promotes economic dislocation, the 
breaking up of internal linkages and the creation of new hierarchical 
structures. For the labour movement the key priority must be to under- 
stand this process, not collaborate with it, and to pose its own alternative. 


D See V A. Petrov, Flowline Group Production Planning, Moscow 1966, pp. 1-2 (Eng 
lish manslauon, Business Publicauons Led., London 1968), and A. Agaenbegyan, The 
Challenge: Ecomemz; of Perettrecha, London 1988, pp. 88-96. 
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l At minimum this would appear to demand a number of basic responses 
to corporate reconstruction: that the autonomy of the shop steward is 


protected; that all improvements in productivity are bargained and not 


imposed; and thar there is no introduction of a dual labour market (and 
subcontract labour). More positively, it requires the wider political 
strength which can compel the state directly to counter the planning of 
corporate capital. The biggest deterrent to the closure of any plant would, 
| for instance, be the ability to transfer its full technology—as required for 
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The Situationist International 


De Sade liberated from the Bastille in 1789, Baudelaire on the barricades in 
1848, Courbet tearing down the Vendôme Column in 1870—French political 
history is distinguished by a series of glorious and legendary moments which 
serve to celebrate the convergence of popular revolution with art in revolt. In 
this century avant-garde artistic movements took up the banner of revolution 
consciously and enduringly. The political career of André Breton and the sur- 
realists began with their manifestoes against the Moroccan war (the ‘Riff war) 
in 1925 and persisted through to the Manifesto of the r2, which Breton signed 
in 1960, shortly before his death, denouncing the Algerian war and justifying 
resistance. In May 1968 the same emblematic role was enacted once again by 
the militants of the Situationist International. The SI was founded in 1957, at 
Cosio d’Arroscia in northern Italy, principally out of the union of two prior 
avant-garde groups, the Movement for an Imaginist Bauhaus (Asger Jorn, 
Pinot Gallizio and others) and the Lettrist International (led by Guy Debord).’ 
The Movement for an Imaginist Bauhaus itself originated from splits in the 
post-war Cobra group of artists, which Jorn had helped found, and the SI was 
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soon joined by another key Cobra artist, Constant. The ancestry of both 
Cobra and Lettrism can be traced back to the international Surrealist 
movement, whose break-up after the war led to a proliferation of new 
splinter groups and an accompanying surge of new experimentation and 
position-taking.? The SI brought together again many of the dispersed 
threads which signalled the decay and eventual decomposition of 
surrealism. In many ways, its project was that of re-launching surrealism 
on a new foundation, stripped of some of its elements (emphasis on the 
unconscious, quasi-mystical and occultist thinking, cult of irrationalism) 
and enhanced by others, within the framework of cultural revolution. 


In its first phase (1957-1962) the SI developed a number of ideas which 
had originated in the Lettrist International, of which the most significant 
were those of srbeminws wuiteire (integrated city-creation, unitary urban- 
iam), psycho-geography, play as free and creative activity, dérive (drift) 
and détexsrnement (diversion, semantic shift).3 The SI expounded its 
positon in its journal, brought out books and embarked on a number of 
artistic activities. Artists were to break down the divisions between 
individual art-forms, to create sttestems, constructed encounters and 
creanvely lived moments in specific urban settings, instances of a 
critically transformed everyday life. They were to produce settings for 
situations4 and experimental models of possible modes of transformation 
of the city, as well as to agitate and polemicize against the sterility and 
oppression of the actual environment and ruling economic and political 
system. 


During this period a number of prominent painters and artists from 
many European countries joined the group and became involved in the 
activities and publications of the SI. With members from Algeria, Bel- 
gium, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy and Sweden, the SI 
became a genuinely international movement, held together organization- 
ally by annual conferences (57—Cosio d’Arroscia, Italy; 58—Paris, 
France; 59—Munich, Germany, 60—London, England; 61—Gothenburg, 
Sweden; 62—Antwerp, Belgium) and by the journal, which was 
published once or twice a year in Paris, with an editorial committee that 
changed over ume and represented the different national sections.) 


1 For the history of the s, see Mirella Bandını, L’etersxe, of polita, Rome 1977, which 
also reprints a number of crucial documents, and Jean-Jacques Raspaud and Jean- 
Pierre Voyer, L’Ivternatnals Sttuatwenzste, Paris 1972, which contains a chronology, a 
bibliography and annotated indexes and tables The full run of the journal 1s collected 
in Imtermatvonale Sttuatronntsh, 1958—1969, Paris 1975, and the ‘official’ history of the 
movement 1s by Jean-Francois Marios, Histeere de |'laternatwomals Situatennists, Paris 
1989. In English, see Ken Knabb, Setwationst Ixternatenal, Berkeley 1981. 

2 For Cobra, see Jean-Clarence Lambert, Cobra, New York 1983, and Cobra, 1948-1951, 
catalogue of the exhubition held at the Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de Paris, 1982. 
For the prehistory of the s see Gérard Berreby, Decwments relatsfs a la fomdation de 
U Internatwomale Sitnatronnzsts, Paris 1985. For Lettrisme, see the self-presenrarion in 
Isidore Isou, De /'Impretoeztsme ax Lettrisme, Paris 1974. Sec also Greil Marcus, Lipstick 
Traces, Cambridge 1989, for an erudite and sympathetic account of Lettrisme and its 
aftermath in the sı 

3 See Berreby, op at, passim, and the journal of the s, especially the first issue, 
which contains definitions. 

4 See G.E. Debord, “Rapport sur la conscruction des situations . ’, in Bandint and 
Berreby, op. at. 

3 For group phowgraphs, see the journal of the s, passim 


From the point of view of art, 1959 was an especially productive (or 
should one say, dialectically destructive?) year. Three artists held major 
exhibitions of their work. Asger Jorn showed his ‘Modifications’ ( pein- 
tures détoxrness, altered paintings) at the Rive Gauche gallery in Paris.‘ 
These were over-paintings by Jorn on second-hand canvases by unknown 
painters, which he bought tn flea-markets or the like, transforming them 
by this double inscription. The same year Pinot Gallizio held a show of 
his caverna dell'entimateria (grotto of anti-matter) at the Galerie René 
Drouin.” This was the culmination of his experiments with pittura 
tndustriale—tolls of canvas up to 145 metres in length, produced mainly by 
hand, but with the aid of painting machines and spray-guns with special 
resins devised by Pinot Gallizio himself (he had been a chemist before he 
became a painter, linking the two activities under Jorn’s encouragement). 
The work was draped all round the gallery and Gallizio also sold work by 
the metre by chopping lengths off the roll. His painting of this period was 
both a ‘diverted’ parody of automation (which the SI viewed with hostile 
concern) and a prototype of vast rolls of ‘urbanist’ painting which could 
engulf whole cities. Later in 1959 Constant exhibited a number of his i/éts- 
maqueties (model precincts) at the Stedelyk museum in Amsterdam.® 
These were part of his ongoing ‘New Babylon’ project, inspired by unit- 
ary urbanism—the design of an experimental utopian city with changing 
zones for free play, whose nomadic inhabitants could collectively choose 
their own climate, sensory environment, organization of space and so on. 


The First Split 


However, during this period a series of internal disagreements arose 
inside the organization which finally culminated in a number fo expul- 
sions and a split in 1962, when a rival Second Situationist International 
was set up by Jorgen Nash (Asger Jorn’s younger brother) and joined by 
others from the Dutch, German and Scandinavian sections. In broad 
terms, this can be characterized as a split between ‘artists’ and ‘political 
theorists’ (or ‘revolutionaries’). The main issue at stake was the insistence 
of the ‘theoretical’ group, based around Debord in Paris, that art could 
not be recognized as a separate activity, with its own legitimate specifi- 
city, but must be dissolved into a unitary revolutionary praxis. After the 
split the SI was reformed and centralized around an office in Paris. Up to 
1967 the journal conunued to appear annually, but only one more 
conference was held (1966—in Paris). 


During the first, ‘art-oriented’ phase of the 81, Debord worked with Jorn 
on collective art books and also made two films, Sær le passage ds quelques 


6 The standard work on Jorn is the three-volume Guy Atkins (with the help of Troels 
Andersen), Joru m Scandinama 1930-1953, London 1968; Asger Jern, The Cracsal Years: 
1954-1964, London 1977; and Asger Jern, The Fenal Years 1965-1973, London 1980 See 
also Troels Andersen, Arger Jera, Silkeborg 1974, and, for the Medrficatens, the cara- 
logue essay in Asger Jorn, Perstere détexreée, Paris 1959, reprinted in Bandini, op. crt. 
7 For the cavern of anti-matter, see Bandin:, op cit. 

* For Constant, see Bandini, op. at, and Constant, New Babylon, The Hague 1974. 
9 For the history of the ‘Nashist’ Second Situationist Internacional after the split, see 
Carl Magnus, Jorgen Nash, Heamrad Prem, Herdy Serd and Jens Jørgen Thorsen, 
Sumatsonister 1 Keustes, Babhaus Situationiste, Sweden, 1966, and the defence in Stewart 
Home, The Avett on Caltere, London 1988. 
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personnes a travers uns asser courte watii de temps (1959) and Critique da la 
séparation (1961). Debord’s future orientation can already be clearly seen 
in the second of these films, which makes a distinct break from the 
assumptions of the first. Debord had been auditing a university class 
taught by the Marxist philosopher Henar: Lefebvre, and subsequently 
began to collaborate with the revolutionary Socialisme on Barbarie group 
and issued a joint manifesto in 1960 with its leading theorist, Cornelius 
Castoriadis. Fairly rapidly, his political and theoretical positions clarified 
and sharpened to the point when a split was inevitable. 


After 1962 Debord assumed an increasingly central role in the SI, sur- 
rounded by a new generation of militants who were not professional 
artists. The earlier artistic goals and projects either fell away or were 
transposed into an overtly political (and revolutionary) register within a 
unitary theoretical system. In 1967 Debord published his maguam opus, 
The Sectety of the Spectacle,” a lapidary votalization of situationsst theory, 
which combined the situationist analysis of culture and society within the 
framework of a theoretical approach and terminology drawn from 
Lukács’s History and Class Comscionsmess (published in France by the Args- 
ments group of ex-communists who left the party after 1956) and the 
political line of council communism, characteristic of Secielssme ox Ber- 
baris, but distinctively recast by Debord.” In this book, Debord des- 
cribed how capitalist societies, East and West (state and market), comple- 
mented the increasing fragmentation of everyday life, including labour, 
with a nightmarish false unity of the ‘spectacle’, passively consumed by 
the alienated workers (in the broadest possible sense of non-capitalists 
and non-bureaucrats). Not until they became ‘conscious’ (in the totalizing 
Lukacsian sense) of their own alienation could and would they rise up to 
liberate themselves and institute an ann-statist dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in which power was democratically exercised by autonomous work- 
ers’ councils. 


The Soctety of the Spectacte ıs composed in an aphoristic style, drawing on 
the philosophical writings of Hegel and the polemical tropes of the young 


© For Debord's films, see Guy Debord, Centre ls crnéma, Aarhus 1964, and Osseres asd- 
matograpbtquas complites, Paris 1978, which both contain full versions of the scripa of 
films made up to the date of publication. Sadly, the films themselves have been with- 
drawn by their maker. For an account of their place in the history of French ‘experi- 
mental’ film, see Dominique Noguez, Elege dx cradma operimenial, Paris 1979. See also 
Tom Levin, forthcoming, Cambridge 1989, ‘Debord-er Lines of Spectacle’ {sic} 

n Guy Debord, Ls madi dx spectacle, Paris 1967 American translation by Freddy Perl- 
man, Serey of the Spectacls, Detroit 1970. 

a Georg Lukács's Gechechte wud Klassenbesrxsstern first appeared in Berlin in 1923 Sec- 
uons were translated into French in Argements, nos. 3, 5 and 1, and a full French mans- 
lanon was published in Paris in 1960. An English transianon was not to appear all 
1967 

ENE ETES PEIN ELERE E TE igs od PEE te 
numbers unul it ceased publicanon 10 1965. For a brief account of the group see Dick 
Howard, The Mersaen Legacy, London 1977 (bearing in mind the implicauions of the 
word ‘legacy’) and, more importandy, the republicanon of Cornelius Castoritadis’s 
writings for the journal in bis Peltical and Social Wrorags, vols 1 and 2, Minnesota 1988 
The history of the group 1s also re-told from the point-of-view of a participant (with 
much hindsight) by Jean-François Lyotard in his Persgrrmatwas, New York 1988 
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Marx, and it continues to extol déowrecment (and the obligation to plagiar- 
1ze) but, in general, it is a work of theory without artistic pretensions. 
This did not mean, however, that the sicuationists had retreated from any 
forms of action but the elaboration of theory. The previous winter a 
student uprising at the University of Strasbourg, one of a wave sweeping 
across the world, had been specifically inspired by the SI and based tts 
political activity on situationist theory.4 The next year, of course, 1968, 
saw the great revolutionary uprising, first of students, then of workers, 
which threatened to topple the De Gaulle regime. Here again student 
groups were influenced by the SI, especially at Nanterre, where the upris- 
ing took shape, and the situationists themselves played an active role in 
the events, secking to encourage and promote workers’ councils, and a 
revolutionary line within them, without exercising powers of decision and 
execution or political control of any kind.” 


1968 was the zenith of SI activity and success, but also the beginning of its 
rapid decline. One more issue of the journal was published, in 1969, and 
the same year the last conference was held, in Venice. Further splits fol- 
lowed and in 1972 the organization was dissolved. For the situationists 
1968 proved a ‘Bitter Victory’. Indeed, ironically, their contribution to 
the revolutionary uprising was remembered mainly through the diffusion 
and spontaneous expression of situationist ideas and slogans, in graffiti 
and in posters using détexracment (mainly of comic strips, a graphic tech- 
nique pioneered after 1962) as well as in serried assaults on the routines of 
everyday life. In short, it was a cultural rather than a political contribu- 
tion, in the sense that the situationists had come to demand. Debord’s 
political theory was more or less reduced to the title of his book, general- 
ized as an isolated catch-phrase, separated from its theoretical project. 
Council communism was quickly forgotten by students and workers 
alike. 


Thus the Simationist International was fated to be incorporated into the 
legendary series of avant-garde artists and groups whose paths had inter- 
sected with popular revolutionary movements at emblematic moments. 


M See Mustapha Khayati, Ds la wrsère en milen Gnaient, Strasbourg 1966. This key wext 
was widely and rapidly translated into many languages in pamphlet form and served as 
one of the matn means by which stuanonist ideas were introduced into the smdent 
movements. 

5 See especially no. m2 of the s journal (the last) For a rival viewpoint see Edgar 
Morin, Claude Lefort, Jean-Marc Coudray [Cornelius Castortadis}], Mai 1968. la 
Briche, Paris 1968 with contributions from the founders of Seczalisme ow Berbers. For an 
English account sympethetic to the situationist milieu, see Angelo Quatrrocchi and 
Tom Nairn, The Begizusng of the Ena’ France, May 1968, London 1969, and for a 
retrospective history with a number of comments on the impact of siwanonist ideas, 
see Ronald Fraser, 1968: A Student Gomerateen ra Revolt, London 1988. 

* For Debord's own account of the aftermath of 1968, see La sérrtable ssn dans 
lInternatemals, Paris 1972, with its withering dismissal of the pro-sicu wannabees of the 
period. For a concerned critique of the ‘simulanonist’ art-boom of the eighties and its 
debt to the dry husks of situationist thought, see Edward Ball, “The Beaunful Language 
of My Century’, in Arts, January 1989. The most significant attempt co make use of 
stuanonist graphic techniques within a militant polincel framework, reviving the 
tradition of agit and poster art, has been in the work of Jamue Reid, especially during 
the Suburban Press and Sex Pistols periods. For Jamie Reid, see Up They Rise, the Incem- 
plats Works of Jams Reid, with texts by Jamie Reid and Jon Savage, London 1987. 
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Its dissolution in 1972 brought to an end an epoch which began in Paris 
with the Fururist Manifesto of 1909—the epoch of the historic avant- 
gardes with their typical apparatus of international organization and 
propaganda, manifestoes, congresses, quarrels, scandals, indictments, 
expulsions, polemics, group photographs, litde magazines, mysterious 
episodes, provocations, utopian theories and intense desires to transform 
art, society, the world and the pattern of everyday life. 


This 1s a truth, but a partial truth. Separated from the mass of the work- 
ing class, the SI was bound to remain in memory and ın effect what it had 
begun by being, an art movement, just like the surrealists before it. But at 
the same time, this neither tells the whole story of the relation between art 
and politics nor does justice to the theoretical work of the SI and of 
Debord in particular. If we can see the SI as the summation of the historic 
avant-gardes, we can equally see it as the summation of “Western Marx- 
ism'’—and in neither case does the fact that a period has ended mean that 
it need no longer be understood or its lessons learned and valued. May 
68 was both a curtain-call and a prologue, a turning-point in a drama we 
are all still blindly living. 


Western Marxism 


Western Marxism developed ın two phases. The first followed the 1914-18 
war and the Bolshevik revolution. In 1923 Lukács published his collection 
of essays Histery and Class Comsctousmess and Korsch the first edition of 
Marxism and Philosophy.” The immediate post-war years had brought a 
revolutionary ferment in Europe, which was eventually rolled back by the 
forces of order, leaving the Soviet Union alone and isolated, but in com- 
mand of a defeated and demoralized international movement. In time, 
not only was this movement further threatened and mortally attacked by 
fascism, but the citadel of the Soviet Union fell into the hands of Stalin. 
The early writings of Lukacs and Korsch are the product of the revolu- 
tionary ferment itself, while Western Marxism later developed under the 
shadow of fascism—Gramsci, in an Italian prison; Korsch and the Frank- 
furt School, ın an American exile. Only Lukács went east, to make his 
peace with Scalinism and adapt his theoretical position accordingly. 


The second phase of Western Marxism came after the Second World War 
and the victory over fascism of the Soviet Union (together, of course, with 
ics American ally). Once again, the growth of resistance movements and 
the dynamic of victory brought with it a revolutionary ferment, which 
triumphed in Yugoslavia and Albania, was crushed in Greece and chan- 
nelled into parliamentary forms in France and Italy. Immediately after 
the war Sartre began his long process of interweaving existentialism with 
Marxism, and Lefebvre published his Critique of Everyday Life (1946).% A 


7 Karl Korsch’s Marxismas and Philesephte was first published in Leipzig in 1923, with 
the first English cranslanon, with an introducton by Fred Halliday, London 1970. 
Korsch, lke Lukács, was translated into French by the ‘Argumens’ group. 

2 Henri Lefebvre, Critique de la ves quetidsenne, Pacis 1947 A second edition came our in 
1958 with an extensive new introducuon In the interim Lefebvre had been compelled to 
make a self-crinasm by the French Communist Party, which he left after the Budapest 
uprising of 1956. An English translation is forthcoming from Verso. Note that Everydey 
Life tm the Modern Werld, New York 1971, is a translation of an independent work. 
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decisive new impetus came when the Soviet Union suppressed the Hun- 
garian revolution in 1956 and a wave of intellectuals left che Western 
Communist parties. It is from this date especially chat we can see the 
beginnings of the ‘New Left’ and the intellectual cross-currents which led 
to 1968. 


The shift of the centre of Western Marxism to France from Germany (the 
product, of course, of the catastrophe of Nazism and the absence of a 
resistance movement) naturally led to shifts of emphasis. However, these 
were not as great as might be imagined, because French thought had 
already opened itself, before the war, to the influence of Hegel (and 
Heidegger) and it was therefore possible to re-ebsorb Lukics’s writings 
when they were re-published in the post-56 journal Argamexts.9 Indeed, 
there were many obvious affinities both with Sartre’s method and with 
Lefebvre’s. 


Debord dates his ‘independent’ life from 1950, when he first threw 
himself into the artistic and cultural scene of the Left Bank, its bars, ics 
cinemas, its bookshops.” His thought was marked in turn by Sartre (the 
concept of ‘situation’) and Lefebvre (the critique of everyday life), the 
Arguments group and Lukács (the subject—object dialectic and the concept 
of ‘reification’). In the first instance Debord envisaged Lefebvre’s every- 
day life as a series of fortuitous Sartrean situations. Existence, Sartre had 
argued, is always existence within surroundings, within a given simation, 
which is both lived-in and lived-beyond, through the subject’s choice of 
the manner of being in that situation, itself a given. Debord, following 
Lefebvre’s injunction to transform everyday life, interpreted that as an 
injunction to construct situations, as an artistic and practical activity, 
rather than accept them as given, to impose a conscious order at least in 
enclaves of everyday life, an order which would permit fully free activity, 
play set consciously within the context of everyday life, not separared 
from it in the sphere of ‘leisure’ .7 


From this situation, Debord enlarged his scope to city, and from city to 
society.” This, in turn, involved an enlargement of the subject of trans- 
formation from the group (the affinity-group of lettrists or sicuationists 
with shared goals) to the mass of the proletariat, constructing the totality 
of social situations in which it lived. It 1s ar this point that Debord was 
forced to think beyond the sphere of possible action of himself and his 
immediate associates and engage with classical revolutionary theory. 


9 For the ‘Arguments’ group, see Mark Poster, Exuteatiel Marxise m Post-War France, 
Princeton 1975. After leaving the Communist Party, Lefebvre became an editor of 
Arguments In due course, the group was unsparingly denounced by the s. 

= For the Left Bank culture of the period see Ed wan der Elsken, Lers ow the Left Bank, 
London 1957, and Guillaume Hanoteau, L'Age d’Or de Satet-Gormate-des-Pris, Paris 
1965, which provide an appealing photographic and anecdotal record. For a somewhat 
more scholarly account, see Paul Webster and Nicholas Powell, Sesat-Germere-des-Pris, 
London 1984. 

7 Note also thar for Debord the construction of situations was to be a collective 
activity. 

= Debord was able to totalize the partial criuques of ‘consumerism’ which were 
typical of the period within a Marxist framework char also took account of the 
increased power and scope of the media. 
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This, in turn, radicalized him further and sent him back to Western 
Marxism to re:mterpret it on a new basis. Instead of changing transient 
and brief periods, limited eabiences, the aim now was to transform the 
whole of social space and time. And if it was to be transformed, it first 
had to be theorized. This theory, it followed, must be the theory of con- 
temporary, even future, society and contemporary alienation (the key 
idea for Lefebvre). 


When Lukács wrote History and Class Conscromseass, it represented a shift in 
his thought from ‘romantic anti-capitalism’ to Marxism, made possible 
first by the assignment of the role of the subject of history to the working 
class and, second, the combination of Marx’s concept of commodity 
feushism with the Hegelian concept of ‘objectification’ to produce a 
theory of ‘retfication’ as the contemporary capitalist form of the alien- 
ation of human subjectivity. Debord, reading Lukács many decades later, 
was able to relate his theory of the reification of labour in the commodity 
to the appearance of ‘consumerism’ in the long post-war boom of Keynes- 
ian capitalism. Just as Lukacs was writing during the first period of Ford- 
ism, that of standardization and mass production, so Debord was writing 
io the second, that of variety marketing and mass consumption. Consu- 
mer society confronted producers with their products alienated not only 
in money form, quantitatively, but also in ımage form, qualitatively, in 
advertising, publicity, media—instances of the general form of ‘spectacle’. 


However, in order to get from the ‘Report on the Construction of Situa- 
tions’ (1957) to The Soisy of the Spectacle ten years later, Debord had to pass 
through the portals of the past—the legacy of classical Marxism, discred- 
ited by the cruel experience of Sealinism, yet still the sole repository of the 
concept of proletarian revolucion. Scholars have disagreed about the rela- 
tion of Western to classical Marxism, drawing the dividing line between 
the two different places. For Perry Anderson, Western Marxism results 
from the blockage of revolutionary hope in the West and the consequent 
substitution of Western Marxism, a formal shift away from economics 
and history towards philosophy and aesthetics, ın a long detour from the 
classical tradition. For Russell Jacoby, in contrast, Western Marxism is a 
displacement on to the terrain of philosophy of the political ‘left’ of the 
classical tradition, the failed opposition to Leninism, aruculated 
politically in the council communist movement. 


Council communism, the literal interpretation of the slogan ‘All power to 
the soviets!’, flourished briefly during the post-1917 period of revolution- 
ary upsurge and marked the work of Lukács, Korsch and Gramsci at that 
time. Lukács and Gramsci rallied back to the orthodox line, laying 
emphasis on the party as the condensed organizer of a diffuse class (the 
Hegelian ‘subject’ and Machiavellian ‘Prince’ respectively), while Korsch 
remained loyal to councilist principles, stressing the self-organization of 


3 See Perry Anderson, Comsiderateas en Westera Meram, Verso, London 1976, and 
Russell Jacoby, Dalat of Defeat, Cambridge 1981 These two critical histories, taken 
together, provide an excellent ‘stereoscopic’ view of Western Marxism. Marun Jay's 
Marxism and Tetalrty, Berkeley 1984, provides an extremely thorough and dluminsting 
overview, but for a reader interested in the s, it must be supplemented by, for 
instance, Richard Gombin’s The Orrgms of Modera Lefitsm, London 1975, and The Radsal 
Tradita, London 1978, which unashamedly put poliucs in command of philosophy. 
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the workers in their own autonomously formed councils. This debate over 
party and council, the necessary mediations between state and class, 
reached its highest peak at this period, but it had already taken shape 
before the war. The debates in the German party between Gorter and 
Pannekoek (from Holland), Luxemburg and Kaursky, and those in the 
Russian party between Bogdanov and Lenin prefigured the post-war debates 
on councils.*4 In fact, Lenin polemicized mainly against both the Durch 
councilists and Bogdanov in the immediate post-revolutionary years, and 
figures such as Lukács and Korsch, with no background in the pre-war 
movement, only felt the backwash of the ttanic struggles of their elders. 


Syndicalism and Scientific Socialism 


The immediate background to these clashes lay in the quite unanticipated 
appearance of soviets in the 1905 Russian revolution and the rise of syn- 
dicalism as a competitor to Marxism in Western Europe (and, with the 
ruse of the Ww, America too).” It is significant also that both the Dutch 
and Russian trends were associated with philosophical (as well as politi- 
cal) heterodoxy—Pannekoek and Gorter promoted the monist ‘religion 
of science’ of Dietzgen, and Bogdanov the monist positivism of Mach. 
These philosophical deviations reflected the wish to find a role for collec- 
tive subjectivity in politics which went beyond the limits imposed by 
‘scientific socialism’, bringing them closer both to the syndicalist mys- 
tique of the working class as collectivity and che concomitant stress on 
activism (expressed in extreme form by Sorel). 


After the Bolshevik revolution, left communists with philosophical inclin- 
ations turned away from the modified scientism of Dietzgen and Mach 
(with its stress on monism and the subjective factor in science), to full- 
scale Hegelianism, covered by the tribute paid to Hegel by Marx. Lukács 
and Korsch went far beyond reviving Hegel as a predecessor of Marx 
(turned into a materialist by being stood on his head) and integrated 
Hegelian concepts and methods into the heart of Marxism itself: espe- 
cially those of ‘totality’ and ‘subject’. In this way council communism 
appeared as a Marxist reformulation of syndicalist ideas and Western 
Marxism as a philosophical reformulation of scientific socialism. The link 
between the two was provided by the transformation of romantic, vitalist 
and libertarian forms of activism into the Hegelian categories of subject- 
tvity and praxis as the expression of the self-consciousness of the proletar- 
iat as a class. At the same time, they instituted a much more radical break 
with classical Marxism and suffered a much more serious political defeat 
than their predecessors. 


M For Bogdanov, see Robert C. Williams, The Other Belshemhs, Bloomington 1986 
(which is also useful on Pannekoek, Gorter and Roland-Holst), as well as Sheila Fitz- 
patrick, The Comsmuersat of Entcghiorment, Cambridge, 1970. See also Gombin, The 
Radscal Traditen. Jacoby, op. cit. ates Korsch’s observation that the post-war disputes 
in which be and Lukács were involved were ‘only a weak echo of the political and tac- 
ucal disputes thart the two sides’, by which Korsch meant Lenin, on one side, and 
Pannekoek and Gorter, on the other, ‘had conducted so fiercely some years before’. 

3 I have not been able to find a good history of syndicalism, although Phil H. Good- 
stein, The Theory of the General Strike from the Fronch Revolatzen tv Poland, New York 1984, 
1s full of interesting material A oumber of books deal obliquely with the subject end 
there are also several national case studies 
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However, like Western Marxism, council communism was revived in 
France after the Liberation, by the Secialisms ox Barbaris group, who began 
a correspondence with the aged Pannekoek. Both the leaders of this group 
were ex-Trotskyists—Claude Lefort had joined the Fourth International 
after studying philosophy with Merleau-Ponty, and Cornelius Castoriadis 
was a Greek militant and economist, who left the Communist Party for 
Trotskyism during the German occupation of Greece, which he fled after 
the Civil War. Lefort and Castoriadis then left the Trocskyists to set up 
their own journal, Secialisws ox Barbarie, in 1949. The Fourth International 
was the single organizational form of classical Marxism to survive the 
debacle of Stalinism, but after Trotksy's assassination it split into a number 
of fragments, divided over the analysis of the Soviet Union. Loyalists 
followed Trotaky in dubbing it a ‘degenerated workers’ stare’, while others 
judged ıt ‘state capitalise’. A third path was taken by Socielinws ou Bærbart, 
who characterized the Soviet Union as a bureaucracy and came to see a 
convergence east and west towards competing bureaucratic state systems. 


In 1958 Secielisms ow Barbaris split, over questions of self-organization, and 
Lefort left the group. Castoriadis remained the leading figure till its disso- 
lution in 1966 (although there was another split in 1964 when Castoriadis 
abandoned Marxism).% Debord's contact with the group was primarily 
through Castoriadis who, it should be stressed, was not a philosopher but 
an economist, whose misgivings over orthodox Marxist theory began with 
the law of value. When revolution is uniformly against a bureaucratic 
class, east and west, there is in any case no pressing need for Marx's 
Capital, Debord, however, did not follow Castoriadis entirely out of 
Marxism, though he often blurs the distinction between bureaucracy and 
capitalism, if only because the Lukscsian side of his system would collapse 
back into its Weberian origins and antithesis if the Marxist concept of 
capital was removed.” 


Debord was able to take Lukacs’s ringing endorsement of the revolution- 
ary workers’ councils and transpose his critique of the Mensheviks to fit 
the Western Communist parties and the unions they controlled. (‘More- 
over, the function of the trade unions consists more in atomizing and 
depoliticizing the movement, in falsifying ıts relationship with the total- 
ity, while the Menshevik parties have more the role of fixing reification in 
the consciousness of the working class, both ideologically and organiz- 
ationally.’ 8) Debord had only to read ‘Communist’ for ‘Menshevik'’ to 
fit a contemporary political analysis into the historic Lukacsian frame- 
work. But, for Debord, as for Seczalises on Barberis, the fact that the 
Communist party was bureaucratic in form and ideology, a force of order 
rather than revolution, meant, not that an alternative party should be 
budt, but that the very idea of ‘party’ should be rejected. Instead of a 
party, necessarily separaced from the working class, the revolution should 
be carried out by the workers themselves, organized tn self-managing 
councils. 


% See Lyotard, op cit, and Dick Howard's interview with Castoriadis in Toles 23, 
Spring 1975 

77 The mayor issue in the split becween Castoriadis and Debord seems to have been 
Debord's insistence on the abolinon of labour 

* Georg Lukács, op. at. My cransletion us from the Freach (which Debord used). 
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At the same time, the concept of revolution itself changed from the Lenin- 
ist model. Instead of seeking state power, the councils should move 
directly to abolition of the stare. The revolution meant immediate realiz- 
ation of the realm of freedom, abolition of all forms of reification and 
alienation in their totality, and their replacement by forms of untram- 
meled subjectivity. Thus the syndicalist spectre rose up again to haunt 
social democracy, fortified by the philosophical armoury of Western 
Marxism and carried, in accordance with Debord's temperament, to its 
extreme conclusion. Lukács had always assumed the existence of ‘media- 
tions’ within the totality, forms of unity within difference, but Debord’s 
maximalist vision sought to abolish all ‘separation’, to unite subject and 
object, practice and theory, structure and superstructure, politics and 
administration, in a single unmediated totality. 


The Transformation of Everyday Life 


The impetus behind this maximalism came from the idea of the trans- 
formation of everyday life. This in turn derived from Lefebvre’s idea of 
‘coral (that is, unalienated) man’. Lefebvre was the first French Marxist to 
revive the ‘humanist’ ideas of the Young Marx. Although he never quest- 
tioned the privileged role of economics in Marxist theory, he began to 
argue that Marxism had been wrongly restricted to the domain of the 
economic and the political, and that its analysis should be extended to 
cover every aspect of life, wherever alienation existed—in private life, in 
leisure time, as well as at work. Marxism needed 2 topical sociology, it 
should be involved in cultural studies, it should not be afraid of the 
trivial. In the last analysis, Marxism meant, not only the transformation 
of economic and political structures, bur ‘the transformation of life right 
down to its detail, right down to its everydayness’. Economics and politics 
were only means to the realization of an unalienared, ‘total’ humanity.79 


Lefebvre began his intellectual career in the 1920s in close association 
with André Breton and the Surrealists. As a member of the Philasephres 
group, be co-signed the manifesto against the Riff war in 1925 and 
remained involved with the surrealises at least until his entry into the 
Communist Party in 1928 (though Breton denounces him by name in the 
Second Surrealist Manifesto of 1929 as base, insincere and opportunist— 
insults which Lefebvre did not forget when he vilified Breton in the Crr- 
tique of Everyday Life) In retrospect, personal and political quarrels 
aside, we can see how much Lefebvre owed to Breton—not only the idea 
of the transformation of everyday life, a fundamental surrealist concept, 
but even his introduction to Hegel and Marx.” ‘He showed me a book 
on his table, Vera's translation of Hegel's Logic, a very bad translation, 
and said something disdainfully of the sort: “You haven’t even read this? A 
few days later, I began to read Hegel, who led me to Marx.” ' Breton never 


» For an account of Lefebvre's political and philosophical career, see Martin Jay, op. 
at 

I See André Breton, Menzfestes of Surreeiism, Ann Arbor, 1969, and Henri Lefebvre's 
introduction to Crrtapee de la wie queisdienm, Paris 1958. The habit of vitriolic denuncia- 
tion of ex-comrades was inherited by the si aod mars a great many of their pages. The 
reader often feels relieved thar these writers never enjoyed real public power or 
influence 
¥ See Martin Jay, op. cit. 


swerved from his own attachment to Hegel: “The fact remains that ever 
since I first encountered Hegel, that is, since I presented him in the face of 
the sarcasms with which my philosopher professor, around i912, André 
Cresson, a positivist, pursued him, I have steeped myself in his views and, 
for me, his method has reduced all others to beggary. For me, where the 
Hegelian dialectic is not at work, there is no thought, no hope of truth.’ 


Historians of Western Marxism have tended to discount Breton, seeing 
him as ‘off-beat’ (!) or lacking in ‘seriousness’.33 Perhaps it is because, 
like Debord but unlike many other Western Marxists, he was never a pro- 
fessor. No doubt Breton’s interpretation of Hegel, like his interpretations 
of Freud, of Marx, of love and of art (to name his major preoccupations), 
was often aberrant, but the fact remains thar French culture is unthink- 
able without him. Not only did he develop a theory and practice of art 
which has had enormous effect (perhaps more than any other in our 
time), but he also introduced both Freud and Hegel to France, first to 
non-specialist circles, but then back into the specialized world through 
those he influenced (Lefebvre, Lacan, Bataille, Lévi-Scrauss) and thence 
out again into the general culture.™ Politically too, he was consistent 
from the mid-twenties on, joining and leaving the Communist Party on 
principled grounds, bringing support to Trotsky in his tragic last years 
and lustre to the beleaguered and often tawdry Trotskyist movement? 


The 19208 was a period of dynamic avant-gardism, in many ways a dis- 
placement of the energy released by the Russian Revolution. Groups like 
the surreslists identified with the revolution and mimicked in their own 
organization many of the characteristics of Leninism: establishing a cen- 
tral journal, issuing manifestoes and agitational leaflets, guarding the 
purity of the group and expelling deviationists. (These characteristics, of 
course, carried through to the Situationists.) But there were many features 
of the surrealist movment—and, specifically, of Breton’s thoughec—thar 
distinguish ic from other avant-garde groups and theorists of the ume. 

Indeed, it might even be possible to think of surrealism as a form of 
“Western avent-gardism’, as opposed to the ‘Soviet avant-gardism’ which 
flourished not only in the Soviet Union (futurism, constructivism, Lef) 
bur also in central Europe. Especially ın Germany, there was a struggle 
between a Bauhaus and constructivist-oriented modernism (often explicitly 
Soviet-oriented too) and expressionism, which had affinities with surrealism 
but lacked both its originality and its theoretical foundation. Constructiv- 
ism too had its reformist wing, closely tied to German social-democracy. 


The Soviet avant-garde, like the surrealist, wanted to revolutionize art in 


Y See Elisabeth Roudinesco, La Bataslls de cont ans: Histeire de la psychanalyn om France, 
vol. 2, Paris 1986. This soaggeringly informative book ıs indispensable for an under- 
standing of French culture far beyond the bounds of psychoanslysis. 

D Both Mark Poster and Martin Jay fail to understand the importance of surrealism, 
Neither Anderson nor Jacoby pays any attention to Breton and most of the standard 
discussions of Marxist ‘aesthetics’, let alone ‘politics’, prefer to steer rapidly away 

M Within the Western Marxist tradition, Walter Benjamin was also greatly indebted 
to surrealism. 

The standard history remains Maurice Nadeau, The Histery of Serresiism, London 
1968. Helena Lewis, The Polstxs of Surrealism, New York 1988, provides a detailed 
chronicle of surrealist political actrvity 
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a sense that went beyond a simple change of form and content, and to 
alter its entire social role. But whereas Breton wanted to take art and 
poetry into everyday life, the arm in the Soviet Union was to take art into 
production. In both cases the bourgeois forms of art were to be sup- 
pressed, but the Soviet arusts and theorists stressed the affinities of art 
with science and technology, tried to take art into modern industry and 
argued that artists should become workers or ‘experts’. Beauty, dream, 
creativity were idle bourgeois notions. Art should find a productive func- 
tion in the new Soviet society, and in its exercise, it would cease even to 
be art. ‘Death to art, long live production!’ Thus the scientism of ortho- 
dox Marxism and the productivism of post-revolutionary Soviet ideology 
were imported into the world-view of the militant artist. But Breton’s 
“Western avant-gardism’ went in the opposite direction, abhorring 
modern industry, anti-functionalist, deeply suspicious of one-sided mater- 
ialism and positivism, dedicated to releasing the values of romantic and 
decadent poets from the confines of ‘lireracure’—aestheticizing life, 
rather chan productivizing art. 


As did Lukács, Breton brought about an irruption of romanticism into 
Marxism, and, again as with Lukács, this both drew from a previous liter- 
ary background and reflected a convert’s enthusiasm for the drama of 
revolution.” But there were three significant differences between Breton 
and Lukács. First, Breton was himself a poet rather than a critic; for this 
reason, the problem of ‘practice’ was located for him directly within the 
sphere of art, and theory had a direct bearing on his own activity. Second, 
as a result of his training as a medical psychiatrist, he turned to Freud 
and integrated elements of psychoanalyuc theory into his thought, before 
he made any formal approach to Marxism. In some ways Freud played 
the same kind of role for Breton that Simmel or Weber did for Lukács, 
bur Breton’s interest in Freud took hum into the domain of psychology, 
whereas for Lukács the engagement was with sociology. Thus when 
Breton read Marx or Lenin, it was in relation to the mind, rather than 
society, as with Lukács. Thirdly, Breton, despite his Hegelianism, insisted 
always on retaining the specificity and autonomy of artistic revolution, 
intellectually and organizationally. 


The ‘Sovereignty of Thought’ 


Breton spelled out his position very clearly from the beginning. Thus in 
the Second Surrealist Manifesto he sets himself the question, ‘Do you believe 
that literary and artistic output is a purely individual phenomenon? 
Don't you think thar it can or must be the reflection of the main currents 
which determine the social and social evolution of humanity?’ He 
rephrases the question in his answer—‘The only question one can rightly 
raise concerning {literary or artistic output} is that of the sepersignty of 


3 From Rodchenko’s memoirs, quoted in Vahan D. Barooshian, Brik and Mapaher- 
shy, The Hague 1978 I have writen about Soviet productrvism elsewhere. See my 
Readings and Wrirags, London 1982. 

37 For the background to Lukdcs’s Marusm, see Marun Jay, op. cit; Michael Lowy, 
George Lukdcs. From Remextxism w Belsbesm, London 1979, and Gareth Seedman Jones, 
“The Marxism of the Early Lukács’, New Left Ressew 70, reprinted in Westerry Meram: 
A Critscal Reader, ed. New Left Review, London 1977. For Breton and Freud, see Elisa- 
beth Roudinesco, op. at. 
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thought’ —and concludes, quoting Engels, thar art, as a mode of thought, is 
‘sovereign and limitless by its nature, its vocation, potentially and with 
respect to its ultimate goal in history, but lacking sovereignty and limited 
in each of its applications and in any of its several states’. Thus art ‘can 
only oscillate between the awareness of its inviolate autonomy and thar of 
its utter dependence.’ The logic of Breton’s argument presumes that it is 
the task of the social revolution to get rid of chat limiting ‘dependence’ on 
economic and social determinations, but meanwhile art should fiercely 
guard its ‘inviolate autonomy’. He goes on to dismiss the idea of proletar- 
1an art and concludes: ‘Just as Marx's forecasts and predictions have proved 
to be accurate, I can see nothing which would invalidate a single word of 
Lautréamont’s with respect to events of interest only to the mind.’2* 


When he wrote this, Breton was still a Party member. It was not till 1933 
that the break came, despite Breton’s public support for Trotsky, his rift 
with Aragon over the subordination of art to party politics and his 
increasing exasperation at the cult of labour in the Soviet Union. 
(Thirion, a Communist surrealist, wrote, ‘I say shit on all those counter- 
revolutionaries and their miserable idol, WORK!’—a position later taken 
up by the sicuationists.39) After leaving the Party, his line remained 
constant. In the 1942 ‘Prolegomena to a third surrealist manifesto or not’, 
he explains thar theoreucal systems ‘can reasonably be considered to be 
nothing but tools on the carpenter’s workbench. This carpenter is yos. 
Unless you have gone stark raving mad, you will not try to make do with- 
out all those tools except one, and to stand up for the plane to the point of 
declaring that the use of hammers is wrong and wicked.’ For Breton, 
Marxist and Freudian theory, like poliucs and art, were distinct but com- 
patible, each with its own object and its own goals. Breton did not try to 
develop an integrated ‘Freudo-marxism’ (like Reich or Marcuse), but 
maintained the specificity of each in its own domain, psyche and society. 
It should be clear what the implications would be when the situationists 
later rejected Breton and accepted Lukics.4° 


For Breton, the transformation of everyday life moved on a different time 
scale from that of the Revolution. It could take place, for :aividuals, here 
and now, however transiently and imperfectly. In Breton’s interpretation 
of Freud, we find that everyday ‘reality’ can satisfy us all too lite. As a 
result we are forced to act out our desires as fantasies, thus compensating 
for ‘the insufficiencies of our actual existence’. But anyone ‘who has any 
artistic gift’, rather than retreating into fantasy or displacing repressed 
desires into symptoms, can ‘under certain favourable conditions’ sublim- 
ate desires into artistic creation, thus putung the world of desire in posit- 
ive contact with thar of reality, even managing to ‘turn these desire- 
fantasies into reality’. In his book Commesnicating Vessels Breton describes 
how his dreams re-organize events of everyday life (‘day's residues’ in 


3 André Breton, op cit. 

3 See André Thirion, Reselateezarss witbext the Revelaten, London 1976. 

£ Debord's early interest in ‘psycho-geography’ reflects the influence of a traditional 
screntisac psychology. See, for instance, P.-H Chombart de Lauwe, Parts ot l'agglessdr- 
ation pertssenme, Paris 1952, which despite its dedicaron mw Marcel Mauss, relies on com- 
ventional staristical and empirical methods It 1s also full of marvellous maps (which 
can be seen plagiarized in the pages of the s journal). 
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Freudian terms) into new patterns, just as everyday life presents him with 
strange constellations of material familiar from his dreams.“ The two 
supposedly distinct realms are in fact ‘communicating vessels’. Thus Bre- 
ton does not argue for dreams over everyday life, or vice versa, but for 
their reciprocal interpermeation, as value and goal. 


Breton’s concept of everyday life reminds us of how Freud in his Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life mapped out the paths by which displaced desire 
(Wwesch) inscribed itself in everyday gestures and actions. Breton wanted 
to recast this involuntary contact between unconscious desire and reality 
with a voluntary form of communication, in which, as in poetry, the 
semantic resources of the unconscious, no longer dismissed, after Freud's 
work, as meaningless, were channeled by the artist, consciously lifting the 
bans and interdictions of censorship and repression, but not seeking 
consciously to control the material thus liberated. For Breton, Hegel pro- 
vided the philosophical foundation for a rejection of dualism—there was 
no iron wall between subject and object, mind and mater, pleasure 
principle and reality principle, dream (everynight life, so to speak) and 
waking everyday life. We should be equally alert to the potential of reality 
in our dreams and fantasies, and of desire in our mundane reality. As 
Breton succinctly put it, the point was both to change the world and to 
interpret it. 


In many ways, Breton was less hostile to the scientific approach than was 
Lukács, less engrained in his romanticism. For Lukács science ruled the 
realm of human knowledge of nature, whereas human history itself was 
the province of dialectical philosophy, of a coming to consciousness of the 
objective world which was simultaneously a coming to self-consciousness. 
Breton, on the other hand, was quite happy to accept the scientific status 
of historical materialism, with its objective laws and propositions about 
reality, provided equal status was given to poetry, with its allegiance to 
the unconscious, to the pleasure principle. Thus Breton was completely 
unconcerned by any concept of ‘consciousness’, class or otherwise. For 
him, there was the possibility of science—the concern of somebody else, 
since he lacked the totalizing spirit—and there was poetry, the field of 
unconscious desire, with which he was intensely concerned. It is no 
wonder that Breton’s Hegelianism (based, we should remind ourselves, 
on the Legi) was so inimical and seemed so scandalously inept to the 
mainstream of Marxists and existentialists, who read Hegel, in contrast, 


through the Phesomenelegy, or through a totalizing theory of history. 


Debord’s rejection of surrealism focused mainly on the blind alleys and 
wrong turnings down which Breton’s faith in the unconscious and belief 
in ‘objective chance’ (a phrase, incidentally, borrowed from Engels) came 
to lead him in his later years. Increasingly, Breton began to dabble dis- 
tractedly in occultism, spiritualism and parapsychology, to become a 
magus rather than a poet Debord’s refusal to accept Breton’s ‘super- 
naturalism’ led him to refuse any role to the unconscious and to be 
extremely sceptical about Freud in general. (in The Society of the Spectacle he 





© André Breton, Le peses commexnicents, Paris 1933. 
 Breton’s Hegel was evenmally superseded by Kojéve’s—even among those who hed 
undergone Breton's influence. 
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toys with the idea of a ‘social unconscious’ and concludes, “Where the 
economic id was, there ego [/e je} must come about.’43) Thus, in the 19508 
Debord joined the Lettrist movement and then split from it to form the 
Revolutionary Lettrists with a few friends. Lettrism sought to go beyond 
the schism between abstract and figurative art (which marked West and 
Hast, as well as different trends within surrealist painting) by reintroduc- 
ing the word into the sphere of the visual (‘métagrapbie') in a kind of 
interzone between dadaist word collage and concrete poetry. Lettrists, 

under the leadership of Isidore Isou, also used a pseudo-technical vocabu- 
lary of neologism and sought to combine technical innovation with neo- 
dadaist scandal. 


The Realization of Art 


Despite opung for Lettrism rather than Surrealism, Debord was still able 
to collaborate with the Belgian surrealists around Les Lévres Næss, in the 
late fifties, and he continued to recognize the legacy he had inherited from 
surrealism, albeit ın mutilated form, while also striving to supersede it, to 
go beyond the ‘realization’ of art to its ‘suppression’, that is, its inte- 
gration into the totality through its own self-negation. Whar this meant in 
effect was both the inversion of Surrealism (the ego, rather than censoring 
unconscious desire, consciously freeing the self from the determinism of 
the unconscious) and the displacement of the surrealist notion of poetic 
freedom, as the uncompromising release of repressed desire, into the 
practical and conventionally polincal register of council communism. 
This displacement also involved, of course, a semantic shift in the mean- 
tog of the word ‘desire’ (from unconscious to conscious) which enabled 
the SI to endorse the surrealist slogan, “Take your desires for reality’, 
adopted by the Enrages at Nanterre (rather than the suspect ‘Power to the 
imagination’, launched by the 22 March group).# The poetic revolution 
mast be the political revolution and vice versa, unconditionally and in full 
self-consciousness. 


However, the Lettrist International around Debord was not the only 
channel by which surrealist, and Marxist, thought reached the Situationist 
International. The artists from the Cobra movement brought with them 
their own revison of surrealism and their own political positions and 
theories. Asger Joro, 10 particular, was not only a prolific artist and dedi- 
cated organizer, but also a compulsive writer and theorist. The first phase 
of the SI was marked as much by Jorn as by Debord, and though Jorn 
resigned from the group 1n 1961, his influence was lasting. He was never 
criticized or denounced by Debord, either through the period of the 
schism (when Jorn collaborated with both parties, under different false 
names) or during the highly poliucized period before and after 1968. 
Debord paid a moving posthumous tribute to his old comrade Jorn died 
in 1973) in his introductory essay to ‘Le serden d’Albrsola’ (1974), a book of 


+) A detexruement of Lacan. 

4 The Leterists returned to dadaism and ‘modernized’ dadaist techniques in the name 
of artistic research, while maintaining the dadatst penchant for scandal 

4 See the last number of the 2 journal 
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photographs of the ceramic garden Jorn had built in Albisola, Northern 
Italy, in the late fifties, the ume of their first contact.4® 


Cobra (the name originates from the initial letters of Copenhagen, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam) was formed by a group of artists from Denmark, Hol- 
land and Belgium (including Jorn and Constant) ın November 1948.47 In 
broad terms, Cobra grew from the disenchantment with surrealism of 
artists whose political ideas were formed during the Resistance. After 
Breton returned to Paris, he took e militantly ana-Communist line polit- 
ically and sought to re-impose his own views and tastes on surrealist 
groups which had flourished independently during his exile. These artusts 
were unwilling to break with Communist comrades with whom they had 
worked in the struggle against the German occupation and wanted to see 
surrealism move forward onto new, experimental ground, rather than 
revive pre-war trends, especially towards abstraction in painting and 
‘super-naturalism’ in :deology. 


After the Liberation, groups of French and Belgian Communists split 
from Breton to form the Revolutionary Surrealist movement, but then 
split among themselves over how to respond to Communist Party attacks 
on even pro-Communist surrealism (the French wanted to dissolve the 
group, the Belgians not) and over abstract art (the French in favour, the 
Belgians against). Meanwhile, Christian Dotremont, a poet and leader of 
the Belgian fraction, had made contact with Jorn, Constant and their 
friends. They too had been formed by the Resistance and were active in 
small avant-garde groups. At the end of the war, Jorn returned to Paris 
(where he had studied with Léger and worked with Le Corbusier in the 
lave thirties). There he met members of the French surrealist movement 
who later joined the Revolutionary Surrealists, and also Constant, with 
whom he struck up a friendship. He even went on a pilgrimage to visit 
André Breton, who dubbed him ‘Swedenborgian’, but reportedly, ‘got 
lost in the labyrinth of theories delivered sometimes rather abruptly in 
Jorn's grevelly French’. There had already been a definite surrealist 
influence on Danish painting, but of a diluted, eclectic and stylized kind. 
Despite his initial sympathy and interest, Jorn felt the need to find a new 
direction.48 


Later the same year (December 1946) Jorn went north to Lapland to 
spend time in retreat, reading and writing, developing the outlines of a 
heterodox Marxist theory of art. Before the war, Jorn had been deeply 
influenced by the Danish syndicalist, Christian Christensen, and he con- 
tinued to honour Christensen, paying homage to him in the pages of the 
Situationist International many decades later. During the Resistance Jorn 
left syndicalism for communism, but he always retained the libertarian 
principles he had learned from Christensen, as well as a faith ın direct 
action and collective work. The theoretical project Jorn set himself was 


“ Asger Jorn, Le jardin d'Albısala, with an introductory essay by Guy Debord, Jorn 
wrote che introductory essay for Debord's Contre le cinéma, where be compares Debord 
two Godwin. 

47 See Jean-Clarence Lambert, op. cit. 

43 See Jens Jørgen Thorsen, Mseerasme, Copenhagen 1965 Thorsen was a leading 
figure in the second Srtuanonist International. 
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massive and arduous. Essentially he wanted to recast elements from sur- 
realism (magic, child art, ‘primitive’ art, automatism) and combine these 
with strong strands of Scandinavian romanticism and libertarian activism 
within a materialist and Marxist framework.49 


The Nordic Attraction 


He began by defining materialism ın relation to nature. Materialist art 
would express the natural being of humans as well as their social being. It 
would be on the side of instinctive vitality and would involve physical 
gesture. European art was vitiated by its classical heritage, its metaphys- 
cal overvaluation of reason and the ideal. The ‘materialist attitude to life’ 
must involve the expression of natural rhythms and passions, rather than 
seeking to subordinate activity to a sovereign reason or engage in the 
unnatural and slavish copying of nature. Materialist art, therefore, was 
Dionysiac rather than Apollonian; it was on the side of festival and play 
—'‘spontaneity, life, fertility and mesemest’. Jorn consistently attacked 
classicism (and its surrogates, realism and functionalism) and favoured 
instead the ‘Oriental’ and the ‘Nordic’, which he associated with orna- 
ment and magical symbolism respectively. (It is interesting that Breton, ın 
the First Manifesto of Swrrealism, also celebrates the Nordic and the Oriental 
as privileged fields for the ‘marvellous’.) The Nordic especially fascinated 
Jorn, who worked closely with the eminent Professor Glob and other 
scholars on studies of prehistoric and ancient Scandinavian society and 
art. Jorn believed that the intensively local and extensively cosmopoli- 
tan should mutually reinforce each other. 


Jorn never really completed his theoretical task, though he published a 
vast number of articles and books, besides leaving many unpublished 
manuscripts. He wrestled continuously with the problems of the dialectic, 
drawing, not directly on Hegel, but on Engels’s Dialectic of Natwere and 
Aati-Dabring. He tended to reduce the dialectic to the simple combination 
of opposites into a unity, and then be uncertain how to unsettle this new 
synthesis which itself threatened to develop in a one-sided way. In the end 
he even invented a new logic of ‘triolectics’! There is an aspect to Jorn’s 
theoretical work which is reminiscent of Dietzgen or Bogdanov, an attrac- 
tion to forms of mystical monism, as he strives to reconcile Kierkegaard 
or Swedenborg with Engels and the dialectic of nature. Often too he 
seems caught between the constraints of system-building and spontaneous 
impulses towards provocation and proliferation, which spring no doubt 
from his libertarian background. 


Constant, though rather more sparing in his prose, developed a line of 
thought similar to that of Jorn, but much simpler. For Constant, surreal- 
ism had been right in its struggle against constructivism (‘objective 


49 See Graham Birtwisde, Leoreg Art, Utrecht 1986. This extremely important book 
gives a comprehensive account of Jorn’s thought and writings during the formatrve 
pre-Cobra years and offers a number of insights on how these developed later It draws 
extensively on both published and unpublished manuscripts For a full bibliography of 
Jorn, see Per Horman Hansen, Babsegrafi ever Asger Jeras skrifter, Silkeborg 1988 
PPY Glob’s Ths Beg People, Ithaca 1969, 1s a work of great charm and disunction 
which provides an English-language introducoon to his writings. He contribured to 
many journals with which Jorn was associated 
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formalism’) but had become too intellectualized. It was necessary to find 
new ways of èxpressing the impulse that lay behind surrealism in order to 
create a popular, libertarian art. In his puntung, Constant, like Joro, 
developed a style which was neither abstract nor realist, but used figurat- 
1ve forms that drew on child art and the motifs of magical symbolism, 
without effacing the differentiating trace of physical gestures. For both 
Constant and Jorn, art was always a process of research, rather than the 
production of finished objects. Both were influenced by libertarian syn- 
dicalısm— Jorn through Christensen, Constant in the Dutch tradition of 
Pannekoek and Gorter. They stressed the role of the creative impulse, of 
art as an expression of an attitude to life, dynamic and disordered like a 
popular festival, rather than a form of ideational production. 


In Brussels, Christian Dotremont was, of course, much closer than Jorn 
or Constant to surrealism, much more influenced by French culture.” 
The Cobra group in general had an ambivalent relanonship with Paris. 
Dotremont, as the closest, perhaps experienced this love-hate most 
intensely. In the immediate post-war years he was attracted immediately 
to Lefebvre’s critique of everyday life. Lefebvre seemed to offer the possi- 
bility of an alternative to surrealism and existentialism, which was com- 
munist without being orthodox. Art should pair itself with the critical 
spirit to transform consciousness through ‘experiments on everyday life’. 
At the same time, Dotremont was deeply influenced by Bachelard, whose 
works on poetic reverie and the four elements had been appearing 
through the early forties. Bachelard stressed the distinction between 
images of perception and those of the active imagination, which allowed 
us to see, for instance, figures and scenes in the flames of the fireplace or 
the whorls of wood. For Cobra artists, Bachelard pointed to a third path 
between realism and the delineation of purely mental dreams and fanta- 
sies by one section of surrealist painters, while also avoiding the abstrac- 
tion of the rest of the surrealists. Jorn too, after he was introduced to 
Bachelard’s work, was deeply impressed. At the museum he instituted at 
Silkeborg in Denmark, there is a startling and magnificent ‘portrait’ of 
Bachelard, one of the few he ever painted. 


Success and Failure 


Cobra thus brought together elements from surrealism, a commitment to 
revolutionary politics, and an openness to experiment and new ideas, a 
determination to make art which was materialist, festive and vital. Cobra 
wanted to displace the three major contenders in the Paris art-world: the 
decomposing School of Paris (which sought to unite a refined cubism 
with a pallid fauviam), orthodox Bretonian surrealism, and the various 
forms of abstract and non-figurative art. By the time che movement dis- 
solved in 1951, after only three years of existence, it had both succeeded 
triumphandy and failed miserably. It triumphed historically, but failed in 
its immediate aims, in that ıt proved impossible at that time either to set 
up alternative art centres to Paris or to conquer the Paris art-world from 


* For Dotremont, see the works on Cobra, cited above, and José Vovelle, Le Sar- 
réalisme ou Belg, Brassels 1972. Belgian surrealism developed independently from 
French and was divided between various groups, relatively de-politicized like those 
round Magritte and heavily politicized, as was Dotremont. 
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the outside. Although many of the Cobra artists stayed in loose touch, the 
group broke up organizationally and geographically. Jorn and Constant 
both ended up 1n the situationist movement (which underwent the same 
problems between Paris and the Cobra capitals). In the end, of course, 
Cobra was recognized at its full value, but not until Paris was finally dis- 
placed as an art centre, first by New York, then by a redistribution of 
influence within Europe (and eventually between Europe and New 
York).* The immediate reasons for the break-up of the group were 
organizational and political, personal and material. The Danish group 
pursued a life of its own (like ostriches, Dotremont complained, in 
contrast to the French, who were often more like giraffes, with their heads 
held high ın the air); the Dutch and the Belgians began to drift to Paris, 
and Paris, in turn, began to absorb elements of Cobra back into the main- 
stream; personal difficulties (Jorn went off with Constant’s wife) threat- 
ened to divide close friends. The Cobra artists were often literally starv- 
ing. Jorn described in a letter to Dotremont how he and his family were 
forced to ‘sleep on the floor so that we don’t have to buy a bed’ in a studio 
without gas or electricity. Both Jorn and Dotremont suffered from tuber- 
culosis, a disease promoted and aggravated by poverty, and at the time of 
Cobra’s dissolution they were both hospitalized in the same clinic in 
Denmark. 


Political problems played a part too. The Cobra artists were militant in 
the Communist Party (Dotremont) or sympathetic to it, even if inactive 
(Constant, Jorn). But the brief heyday of the Liberanon was soon halted 
by the tightening grip of Stalinism and the beginnings of the Cold War. 
When Cobra was formed and held its first exhibition, in March 1949, it 
had friendly relations with the Communist parties. Cobra was able to 
maintain contact with the parallel ex-surrealist Bloc group in Czechoslo- 
vakia, even after the 1948 seizure of power by the Communists in Prague. 
In 1949, however, with the persistence of the Berlin blockade, the forma- 
tion of NATO, the declaration of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the ever-increasing pressure against Tito from the Soviet Union, Revolu- 
tionary Surrealist and Cobra artists began to feel themselves squeezed, 
caught in an untenable position. Later that year Dotremont tried unavail- 
ingly to stake out a claim for artistic autonomy at the Communist- 
controlled Salle Pleyel peace congress in Paris, and in November matters 
came to a head at the Cobra exhibition ın Amsterdam, at the Stedelijk 
Museum. The wave of purges and show-trials had already begun in East- 
ern Europe and Dotremont’s second attempt, at an experimental poetry 
reading, to clarify his political position led to barracking, forcible ejec- 
tions and fist-fights. “When the words Sovset and Rassien were mentioned, 
that brought the house down.... There was an indescribable uproar, 
anti-Soviet jeers and anu-French insults flying.’ Or as he put it in his 
reading: ‘La merde, la merde, toujours recommencee.’ Cobra found itself 
caught in the crossfire between Communists and anti-Communist. 


Dotremont, Constant and Jorn reacted to their dilemma in different ways. 


P Serge Guilbaut, How New York Ssss the Idea of Modern Art, Chicago 1983, was the first 
pioneering study of the interlock between the art market, art movements and global 
politcal power. Further work 1s badly needed to bring the story up to the present. 
3 See Lambert, op at 
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Dotremont eventually became disenchanted with politics altogether and 
began to take the first steps towards de-politicizing the movement. Con- 
stant and Jorn disagreed. In a world in which ‘politics are (not without 
our complicity) put between us and the Universe like barbed wire’, it was 
all the more important to struggle to maintain a genuine and direct rela- 
tionship between art and politics, to reject stultifying labels and ideolog- 
ical preyudices—‘Experimentation in these conditions has a historical 
role to play: to thwart prejudice, to unclog the senses, to unbuitron the 
wasforms of fear’ ™ However, Constant and Jorn interpreted that historical 
role differently. Constant began to move out of panting altogether, col- 
laborating with the Durch architect, Aldo van Eyck, and then, after the 
dissolution of Cobra, moving to London and devoting himself to research 
into experimental urbanism and city-planning. Constant sought an art 
that would be public and collective in a way that easel painting could 
never be, a transposition into contemporary terms of the idea of the com- 
munal, festive use of space. Jorn persisted in painting, after his recovery 
from TB, but was eager to find a way of reviving the Cobra project in a 
purer, more advanced form: a hope realized with the foundanon of the SI 
after his meeting with Debord (in many ways, a second Dotremont, less 
problematic in some ways but, as it turned out, in others more). 


Looking back at the Cobra movement, it is possible now to see many 
points of similarity between Cobra attitudes and those of Jackson Pollock 
or De Kooning (who often looks like a displaced mutant of Dutch Cobra). 
Pollock, like Jorn, extolled the spontaneous, the vital, the ornamental (in 
Jorn’s sense of the ‘arabesque’). His background too was in political 
mural art, which he rejected for a new approach, indebted to surrealism 
but departing from it.’ Like Jorn he was influenced by indigenous ritual 
art—Indian sand painting and totems, rather than Viking runes and 
ancient petroglyphs. Pollock’s Blas Peles can be measured with Jorn’s 
great Stelagrad, now in Silkeborg. If Jorn always resisted the pull of 
abstraction, it was largely because of his political commitment, the quest 
for an art which would be neither bourgeois, Stalinist (‘socialist realist’) 
nor surrealist. Art, for Jorn, should always retain both the ‘social’ and the 
‘realist’ pole, or else it would be undialectical, one-sided, metaphysical. 
Jorn’s experience of the Resistance and the vicissitudes of the Cold War 
ın Europe prevented the headlong slide into individualist abstraction of 
his American counterparts (ideologically counterposed to Soviet socialist 
realism in Cold War terms). 


Jorn’s Ideal Bauhaus 


After leaviog a Swiss sanatorium, in 1954, Jorn began to visit Italy for his 
health, and because it was relatively a cheap place to live. Indefatigable as 
ever, he had founded the Movement for an Imaginist Bauhaus while still 
in the clinic, and soon he was able to combine some of the old Cobra 
artists with new Italian friends, drawn first from the Nuclear Painting 
movement, led by Enrico Baj, and then (after 1955) the group gathered 
around Pinot Gallizio in Alba. This new venture of Jorn’s began after he 
was approached by the Swiss artist, Max Bill, who had been given the job 
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of setting up the new Hochschule fur Gestaltung in Ulm, which was planned 
as a ‘new Bauhaus’. At first Joro was enthusiastic about the project, but 
he soon found himself in violent disagreement with Bill, who was linked 
to the ‘Concrete Art’ movement of geometrical abstractionists and wanted 
the new Bauhaus to provide training in a technological approach to art, 
an updated re-run of the old producuvist model. Soon Jorn was writing to 
Baj that ‘a Swiss architect, Max Bill, has been given the job of restructur- 
ıng the Bauhaus where Klee and Kandinsky taught. He wants to repro- 
duce an academy without panting, without any research ın the field of 
the image, fictions, signs and symbols, simply technical instruction.’ As 
the references to Klee and Kandinsky suggest, this was in many respects a 
repeat of the controversies which had divided the old Bauhaus, when 
Moholy-Nagy was appointed and productivism triumphed. 


Jorn was in favour of an ideal Bauhaus which would bring together artists 
in a collective project, in the spirit of William Morris or the Belgian 
socialist, Vandervelde, who had inspired Gropius But he was resolutely 
opposed to functionalism and what he regarded as a moralistic rational- 
ism that threatened to exclude spontaneity, irregularity and ornament in 
the name of order, symmetry and puritanism. The polemic against the 
technological thinking of Bull brought Jorn to formulate a theoretical and 
polemical counterattack, on the grounds of general aesthetics and urban- 
ism. At the 1954 Triennale of Industrial Design in Milan, Jorn engaged in 
public debate with Bill on the theme of ‘Industrial Design in Society’. 
Jorn argued thar the Bauhaus and Le Corbusser had been revolutionary in 
their day, but they had been wrong in subordinating aesthetics to tech- 
nology and function, which had inevitably led towards standardization, 
automation, and a more regulated society.” Thus Jorn began to venture 
into areas which brought him closer again to Constant, as well as to the 
Leterist International, who were simultaneously developing their own 
theories of unitary urbanism, psychogeography and dérrve. 


In 1955 Jorn met Pinot Gallizio, who had been a partisan during the war, 
was now an independent left councilman in his hometown of Alba and 
shared Jorn’s interests in popular culture and archaeology. Together they 
set up an Experimental Laboratory as a prototype Imaginist Bauhaus, 
libertarian (without teachers or pupils, but only co-workers), aiming to 
unite all the arts and committed to an anu-productivist aesthetic. In this 
context, Pinot Gallizio began to develop his new experimental paints and 
painting techniques, drawing on his background as a chemist, and Jorn 
began to devote himself to collaborative works in ceramics and tapestry, 
secking a contemporary style for traditional crafts and expanding his 
painting to new materials and forms. The next year, Pinot Gallizio and 
Jorn organized a conference in Alba, grandly enutled the ‘First World 
Congress of Free Arusts’, which was attended by both Constant and Gil 
Wolman, representative of the Letrrist International (though Debord 
himself did not attend). Wolman addressed the Congress, proposing com- 
mon action between the Imaginist Bauhaus and the Lettrist International, 
citing Jorn, Constant and the Belgian surrealist Marien approvingly in his 
speech, as well as expounding the idea of unitary urbanism. The stage was 
now set for the foundation of the Situationist Internanonal. 


% Mirella Bandını, op. cit 
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Besides a common approach to urbanism, there were other issues that 
linked Jorn, Pinot-Gallizio and Constant with the Letrrist International: a 
revolutionary polincal position, independent of both Stalinism and Trot- 
skyism and their artistic correlates (socialist realism and orthodox sur- 
realism), a dedicated seriousness about the theory and goals of art 
combined with an unswerving avant-gardism, and a common interest in 
the transformation of everyday life, in festivity, in play and in waste or 
excess (as defined by the norms of a purposive ranonalism). The journal 
of the Lettrist International was called Potlatch, after the great feasts of the 
Northwest Coast Indians of Canada and Alaska in which the entire 
wealth of a chief was given away or even ‘wastefully’ destroyed. Described 
by Boas (and his native informants) and then by Marcel Mauss in his clas- 
sic The Gift, the idea had fascinated both Bataille and Lefort, of Socialisme 
ox Barbaris, who reviewed Mauss's book in Les Temps Modernes when it was 
re-issued after the war. Potlatch was taken to exemplify the opposite of an 
exchange or market economy—objects were treated purely as gifts rather 
than as commodities, in the setting of a popular feast. Generosity and 
waste rather than egotism and utility determined their disposal. 


The theme of festivity is linked, for Jorn, with that of play. In his 1948 
‘Magic and the Fine Arts’ Jorn observed that ‘if play 1s continued among 
adults in accordance with their natural life-force, i.e., in retaining its 
creative spontaneity, then it is the contest of ritual, its humanity and life, 
which remains the primary factor and the form changes uninterruptedly, 
therefore, with the living content. But if play lacks its vital purpose, then 
ceremony fossilizes into an empty form which has no other purpose than 
its own formalism, the ebservence of forms.’ Fesuvity is thus ritual viralized 
by play. In the same way, the formal motif of art must be vitalized by the 
creative figure, the play of calligraphy. This concept of play linked Jorn 
closely to Constant, who was deeply influenced by Johan Huizinga's Home 
Ludens, published ın Holland just before the war.” Huizinga argued that 
man should be seen not simply as bewo faber (man as maker) or bemo 
Sapiens (man as thinker) but also as beme ledens (man as player). He traces 
the role of play both in popular festivities and in art—in the rhythms of 
music and dance, as well as masks, totems and ‘the magical mazes of 
ornamental motifs’. Huizinga’s thought converged in France with that of 
Roger Caillois, who also made the link to festival and thence to leisure: 
‘Vacation is the successor of the festival. Of course, this 1s still a time of 
expenditure and free activity, when regular work is interrupted, but it is 
a phase of relaxateen and not of parexysm.’© Play too had a crucial place 
in Breton’s thought and also figured in Sartre’s. In the background, of 
course, was Schiller’s celebration of play in his ‘On the Aesthetic 
Education of Man’. 


In 1957 the Situationist International was proclaimed at Cosio d’Arroscia 


3 See Potlatch, ed. Guy Debord, Paris 1985. 

I Heme Luaeas wes published in Haarlem in 1937, cranslared into German and pub- 
lished in Switzerland in 1944, and then re-translated into English and synthesized with 
Huizinga's own incomplete English language version (made shortly before his death in 
1945). This new English version was published in London in 1949 A French transla- 
tion was published in Pans in 1951. 

© Le cellige de sociology, cd. Denis Hollier, Minnesota 1985. See also Roger Caillois, 
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and the collaboration between Jorn and Debord was sealed by the publi- 
cation of a jointly composed book (a successor both to Cobra ‘writing 
with two hands’ and Lettrist ‘metagraphie’). This work, Fra ds Copenbages, 
like Mémoires published two years later, in 1959, was both a déoxraemeni of 
found images and words, and a piece of impromptu, spontaneous, collec- 
tive work in the festive spirit. The common ground between the differ- 
ent currents in the Situanonist International was reinforced and enriched 
by theoretical publication in the journal and by joint artistic projects. 
These established both an enlarged aesthetic scope and a clarified poli- 
tical direction, to which all the parties could contribute. The next task 
was to make a dramatic intervention in the art-world and this was 
achieved in 1959, when both Jorn and Pinot Gallizio held exhibitions in 
Paris in May, and Constant followed at the Stedelijk in Amsterdam. 


Between Pollock and Kitsch 


Jorn's show of Mods/icatiens was intended, in a startlingly original manner, 
to position his work not only within the situationist context of déowrne- 
ment, but also between Jackson Pollock and kitsch (the two antinomic 
poles proposed by Clement Greenberg, who valued them as ‘good’ and 
‘evil’ respectively) in a gesture which would transcend the duality of the 
two. In his catalogue notes, Jorn stressed that an artwork was always 
simultaneously an object and an intersubjective communication, e sign.@ 
The danger for art was that of falling back into being simply an object, an 
end ın itself. On the one hand, Pollock produced paintings which were 
objectified traces of an ‘act in itself, through which he sought to realize 
his own self in matter for his own pleasure, rather than as the realization 
of an intersubjective link. The action of painting failed to be effective as 
an act of communication. On the other hand, the anonymous kitsch 
paintings which Jorn bought in the market were merely objects in them- 
selves with no trace of subjective origin at all, simply free-floating in time 
and space. By overpainting them in his own hand, Jorn sought to restore 
a subjectivity to them, to reintegrate them into a circuit of communica- 
tion, a dialecuc of subject and object. 


Jorn characterized Pollock as an ‘oriental’ painter (on the side of abstract 
ornament) and the kitsch works as ‘classical’ (on the side of representa- 
tion, both idealizing and naturalistic). In the past, Jorn had himself taken 
the side of the ‘oriental’ against the ‘classical’. Thus he commented on the 
Laocodn, ‘Laocodn’s fare—the fate of the upper class’, identifying the 
snakes (the serpentine, oriental line) with the natural, the materialist, the 
revolutionary classes, and the representation of Laoco6n (the classical 
form) with the ideal, with repression and sublimation. However, in the 
case of his own ‘Modifications’, Jorn characterized his project as ‘nordic’ 
rather than ‘oriental’, going beyond the ‘oriental’/‘classical’ antinomy. 
Here the ‘nordic’, separated out and set over and against the ‘oriental’, 
implied the use of ‘symbolic’ motifs rather than abstract ornament. Thus 


ĉ! Fis de Copenhague was re-published in Paris 1985 For 'Memoires’ see Marcus, op 
cit 

62 Asger Jorn, Medificatwas, Paris 1959. See also Mirella Bandim, op. at. 

6 For another sympathetc view of kitsch from within the Marxist tradition, see Ernst 
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the paintings were magical actions which revitalized dead objects through 
subjective inscription, transforming them into living signs (collectively 
appropniated motifs, which were also spontaneously subjective figures). 
The kitsch paintings were not simply détowreses but were sacrificial objects 
in a festive fertility rite. Objectified beings were broken open, vandalized 
and mutilated to release the ‘becoming’ latent within them. 


At the same time, Jorn saw the ‘Modifications’ as a celebration of kitsch. 
It was only because kitsch was popular art that a living kernel could still 
be found in it. In his very first contribution to the Danish art magazine 
Helhesten, during the war, Jorn had written in praise of kitsch, in his essay 
‘Intimate Banalities’ (1941). Jorn wanted to get beyond the distinction 
between ‘high’ and ‘low’ art. While his sympathies were always on the 
side of the ‘low’ ın its struggle against the ‘high’, Jorn also wanted to unite 
the two dialectically and supersede the split between the two, which 
deformed all human subjectivity. In this article he praised both the collec- 
uve rage for celluloid flutes which swept a small Danish town (trivial, yet 
festive) and the work of a tattoo artist (an ornamental supplement, both 
mutilation and creation, like that of the ‘Modifications’ themselves). Fur- 
ther, in combining ‘high’ with ‘low’, Jorn also wanted to deconstruct the 
antinomy of ‘deep’ and ‘shallow’. In ‘Magic and the Fine Arts’, he had 
long previously remarked how ‘today we are unable to create general 
artistic symbols as the expression of more than a single individual reality. 

Modern artists have made desperate attempts to do this. The basic prob- 
lem is that a general concept must be created by the people themselves as 
a communal reality, and today we do not have that kind of fellowship 
among the people which would allow that. If the artist has plumbed the 
depths, like Klee, he has lost his contact with the people, and if he has 
found a popular means of expression, like Mayakovsky, he has, in a tragic 
way, betrayed the deeper side of himself, because a people’s culture which 
combines the surface issues with the deeper things does not exist.’ Thus, 
for Jorn, the deconstruction of antinomies could only be fully realized 
through social change, but in the meantime, artistic gestures like those of 
the ‘Modifications’ could symbolically enact their possibility and thus 
help form the missing fellowship. 


Finally, for Jorn, revitalization was also revaluation. The act of modifica- 
tion restored value as well as meaning. Here, Jorn returned implicitly to 
the Marxist theory of value, which he was to develop in a personal way. 
Jorn (in a way reminiscent of Baraille’s postulate of a ‘general economy’ 
which incorporated a domain of excess excluded from the ‘restricted’ 
economy of exchange and utility) reformulated the Marxist formula C- 
M-C into the expanded N-U-C-M-C-N-U (nature—use—commodity— 
money) as the formula for a socialist economy, in which the economic 
cycle was contained in the natural cycle, transforming ‘economic utility’ 
into ‘natural use’. Jorn always insisted thar Marxism was not simply the 
theory of exploitation as the general form of extraction of a surplus, 
because a surplus was necessary for socialist society, if it was to go beyond 
functonalism and utility to excess and luxurious enjoyment, the social 
forms of creative, playful ornament. Socialism was ultimately based on 





“4 See Jorn, Critgme de la polstique denemsqes, Paris 1960, summarized 1n Richard Gom- 
bin, The Redscal Tradition, London 1978. 
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natural rights, and the realm of freedom on the reintegration of history 
into nature. Thus the transformation of paintings as commodities (objects 
bought in the market) into sites of spontaneous, natural creativity, the 
revaluation of exchange value as natural use value, was itself a prefigur- 
ation of a truly communal society. 


Gallizio and Constant 


Pinot Gallizio and Constant followed different paths. Rather than seek- 
ing, like Jorn, to reinscribe unalienated creativity into easel painting 
itself, albeit in an original, dialectical form, they each began two push 
beyond the limits of easel painting. For Pinot Gallizio, the economy of 
standardization and quantity, of unending sameness, must be superseded 
by a civilization of ‘standard—hixury’, marked by unending diversity. 
Machines would be playful, in the service of domo /udens rather than bemo 
faber. Free time, rather than being filled with banality and brain-washing, 
could be occupied in creating brightly painted sstestrads (freeways), 
massive architectural and urbanistic constructions, fantastic palaces of 
synesthesia, the products of ‘industrial poetry’, sites of ‘magical—creanve— 
collective’ festivity. His exhibition in Paris was designed as the prototype 
cell of such a civilization. The gallery was draped all over, wails, ceiling 
and floor, with paintings produced by Pinot Gallizio’s pioneering tech- 
niques of ‘industrial poetry’. The exhibition was to use mirrors and lights 
to create the effect of a labyrinth, filled with violent colours, perfumes and 
music, producing a drama which would transform visitors into actors. 
Pinot Gallizio’s aim, encouraged by Debord, was to create in one 
ambiance a premonitory fragment of his totalizing futurist vision.% 


Constant’s ‘New Babylon’ project was sumilar to Pinot Gallizio’s in its 
conceptual basis, but very different in its style. In his essay “The Great 
Game To Come’ (‘Le Grand Jeu a Venir’, published in 1959) Constant 
called for a playful rather than functional urbanism, a projection into the 
imaginary future of the discoveries made by the Lettrist method of dérive, 
drifting journeys through actually existing cities to experience rapid, 
aimless changes of environment (‘essbience’) and consequent changes of 
psychological stare. Constant had been inspired by Pinot Gallizio, who 
had become the political representanve of the gypsies who visited Alba, to 
build a model for a nomadic encampment. From this he developed to 
building architectural models of a visionary city (New Babylon’), as well 
as making blueprints, plans and elevations, moving out of painting 
altogether. Sceptical of the prospect of immediate political change, Con- 
stant set about planning the urban framework for a possible post- 
revolutionary society of the future. New Babylon was devised on the 
assumption of a technologically advanced society in which, through the 
development of automation, alienated labour had been totally abolished 
and humanity could devote itself entirely to play. It would be the cease- 
lessly changing, endlessly dramatic habitat of bemo lædens, a vast chain of 


© Mirella Bandini, op. at. Among later painters, both Merz and Pistoletto were 
influenced by Gallinto early in their careers and pey tribute to him in Mirella Ban- 
dins’s monograph. 
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megastructures each of which could be internally reorganized at will to 
satisfy the desires of its transient users and creators.©7 


Thus the Situationist International launched itself into the art-world, in 
Paris and Amsterdam, with exceptional ambition and bravura. Not only 
were the works formally path-breaking, pushing up to and beyond the 
limits of painting, but their stakes, their theoretical engagement, went far 
beyond the contemporary discourse of art and aesthetics in its implica- 
tions. It would be easy to look at Jorn’s ‘Modifications’, for instance, as 
premonitions of post-modern ‘hybridity’, but this would be to miss their 
theoretical and political resolve, their emergence out of and subordine- 
tion to Jorn’s general revolunonary project. There had not been such a 
fruitful interchange berween art, theory and politics since the 19208. Yet, 
despite this, the Situationist intervention in the art-world hardly lasted a 
year. In the summer of 1960 Pinot Gallizio was expelled (he died in 1964) 
and Constant resigned, both as a result of disagreements and denuncia- 
tions stemming from contacts they and/or their associates made in the art- 
world, outside the framework of the SI. In April of the next year, 1961, 
Jorn resigned, as part of the unheaval which led to the schism of 1962, 
when Nash and the German Sper group of artists (who had joined in 
1959) were ousted and set up the dissident Second Situationist Inter- 
national and Situationist Bauhaus, which have lasted up to today, main- 
taining the project of a situetionist art, with vivid flares of provocation 
and festivity. 


The refusal by Debord and his supporters of any separation between 


61 For Constants influence see Reyner Banham, Magecractere, London 181, which 
cites the Beanbourg museum in Paris as a spin-off. 
Sin 1961 Jorn, Nash and Seid founded the Bauhaus Srmanoniste in Sweden. In 
February 1962 the Spur group and then in March the Nash group were expelled from 
the u. These expelled groups formed the kernel of the Second Situations Inter- 
national, founded later the same year. The Bauhaus Siruationiste sull thrives, continu- 
ıng to produce publicarions, sponsor evenss and agitate for a situationist path in art, 
under the guidance of Nash and Serid. The Second zı has been a more nononal body, 
bur has never been dissolved. Nash, of course, is the doyen of Danish poets and his 
unflagging energy has kept the standard of artistic rebellion fying, not only through 
these organiranons, but through the journal Dragebyebet and his involvement in the 
Co-Rutus group (with Thorsen and others) and the Limie Mermaid scandal. See Srta- 
tewezster i Keasten, ated above. In his foreword to this book, Patric O'Brian (Asger Jorn) 
writes as follows: “The anci-art of the late 19508 and early sixties stated that visual art 
was a useless medium for creanvity and thinking. It was the radiacion of art into pure 
exustence, into social life, into urbanism, isto action and into thinking which was 
regarded as the important thing. The start of situationism, the foundation of the First 
Internationale Simationniste in 1957, was a reflection of this thinking. The motto 
“Réaliser la Philosophie” (sic) was a starting-point for situarionist ant-ert. Bur it 
caused also violent discussions in the First Siruationise International. Opposing this 
point of view Sard, Nash and Thorsen among others in 1962 founded the Second Inter- 
nationale Srtuationnisce. These five situanonises, Scrid, Prem, Thorsen, Magnus, Nash, 
are all aiming to place art in new social connections. They are fully aware of the possi- 
bilities of artisnc radianon Far from creating any feeling of anti-art in their minds, 
this point of view grves visual arts a far more central position in their experiments.’ 
Also associated with the Second s was Jacqueline de Jong, who produced the Samatien- 
st Trames. She was one of the few women closely associated with the stuanonists, who, 
like other avant-garde groups, marginalized, undervalued and overlooked worpen both 
in thetr own arde and in society at large. Indeed the sı journal blarantly reproduces 
images of women as ‘spectacle’. 
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artistic and political activity, which precipitated the schism, led in effect, 
Not to a new unity within situationist practice bur to a total elimination of 
art, except in propagandist and agitational forms. In fact, the SI simply 
reappropriated the orthodox Marxist and Leninist triad of theory, propa- 

ganda, agicanon, which structured Lenin’s What Is te be Done?, while 
making every effort to avoid the model of leadership that went with 
Leninism. Theory displaced art as the vanguard activity, and politics (for 
those who wished to retain absolutely clean hands) was postponed till the 
day when it would be placed on the agenda by the spontaneous revolt of 
those who executed rather than gave orders. Mirabile dictu, that day duly 
came, to the surprise of the situationists as much as anyone else, and the 
uprising was ignited, to an extent, by the impact of the preceding years of 
‘theoretical practice’. The problem remained that the revolutionary sub- 
jectivity that irrupted into the objectified ‘second nature’ of the society of 
the spectacle came from nowhere and vanished again whence it came. In 
terms of sicuationist theory it represented a paroxystic expansion and 
collapse of consciousness, detached from the historical process which 
faced the subject, before, during and after, as an essentially undifferen- 
tiated negative totality. 


The Post-’68 Labyrinths 


In a strange way, the two legendary theoretical mentors of 1968, Debord 
and Althusser, form mirror images of each other, complementary halves 
of the ruptured unity of Western Marxism. Thus Debord saw a decline in 
Marx’s theory after the Communist Manifesto and the defeats of 1848, while 
Althusser, conversely, rejected everything before 1845. (They could both 
agree to accept the Maenzfesto, but otherwise near-total breakdown!) For 
Debord, everything after 1848 was sullied by an incipient economism and 
mechanism; for Althusser everything before 1845 was ruined by idealism 
and subjectivism. For Debord, the revolution would be the result of the 
subjectivity of the proletariat, ‘the class of consciousness’. ‘Consciousness’ 
had no place in Althusser’s system, nor even subjectivity—he postulated a 
historical ‘process without a subject’. When, after the defeat of 1968, both 
systems disintegrated, Lefusts abandoned the grand boulevards of Total- 
ity, for myriad dérives in the winding lanes and labyrinthine back-streets. 
Too many got lost. 


The publication in France of Lukacs's History and Class Comsctouswats (1960) 
and Lévi-Scrauss’s The Savage Mind (1962) provided the basis for two 
fundamentally opposed totalizing myths: that of a rationalist pseudo- 
objecuvity and that of an imaginary pseudo-subjectivity respectively, to 
be combated on the terrain of Marxism by two antagonistic crusades, one 
precisely for a true revolutionary subjectivity (Debord) and the other for 
a true revolutionary obyecuvity (Althusser), each vitiated by the idealism 


© Though the s itself dissolved soon after 1968, the fall-out spread far American 
groups flourished in Detroit, New York and Berkeley, where Ken Knabb’s anthology, 
cited above, and Isaac Cronin and Terrel Seltzer’s tape, ‘Call It Sleep’, helped popular- 
ize situationist ideas in the radical community In England, simanonist graphics were 
popularized within art colleges affected by the 1968 occupations and thence infiltrated 
the popular music scene Jamie Reid's triumphantly subversive Sex Pistols polyptych 
ensures that the Punk debt to the sıtuationists will not be forgotten. See also Greil 
Marcus, op cit 
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and rationalism the other denounced.” One was, so to speak, abstracdy 
romantic, the other abstractly classical. The unfulfilled dialectical project 
that remains (one which Jorn would have relished) is evidently that of 
rearticulating the two halves, each a one-sided development to an extreme 
of one aspect of the truth. Yet that one-sidedness is itself the necessary 
outcome of the pursuit of totality, with its concomitant critique of separ- 
ation and refusal of specificity and autonomy. Ironically, Lukacs’s own 
analysis of the ‘society of manipulation’ in Comversatrons with Lukacs, pub- 
lished in 1967, the same year as The Sectety of the Spectacle, takes up many 
of the same themes as Debord’s book, without the philosophical 
maximalism of Debord’s own Lukácsianism.” We need to remember, 
too, André Breton’s workbench and Breton’s insistence that compatibility 
is sufficient grounds for solidarity, without the need to erase difference 
and totalize the protean forms of desire. 


In 1978 Debord returned to the cinema to make Ix Grym Imus Nocte et 
Consumimur Igni, like bis previous work a collage of found footage, but 
with a soundtrack that is simultaneously an autobiographical, a theoret- 
ical and a poliucal reflection. He remembers Ivan Checheglov (the first 
formulator of ‘unitary urbanism’) and pays cribute to his dead comrades, 
Jorn and Pinot Gallizio. He recapitulaces the story of Lacenaire in Les 
Enfants du Paradis, long the object of his identification, like Dr Omar and 
Prince Valiant.” He does not regret that an avant-garde was sacrificed in 
the shock of a charge. ‘Je tromve qu'elle Gait faite peur cela T Avant-gardes 
have their day and then, ‘after them operations are undertaken in a much 
vaster theatre’. The Situationist International left a legacy of great value. 
The wasteful luxury of utopian projects, however doomed, is no bad 
thing. We need not persist in seeking a unique condition for revolution, 
but neither need we forget the desire for liberation. We move from place 
to place and from ume to time. This is true of art as well as politics. 


© Peter Wollen, Los Angeles 1989 
Capital of the Spectacle 
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consonant with his concepuon of a fraternal avant-gardiam, militant and pure, 
devoted to the quest for the Grail of council communism 

™ Guy Debord, ‘Oeuvres cinématographiques completes’, Paris 1978. Debord's work 
in the cenema concludes with this film, whose last umage bears the subude, ‘A 
reprendre depuis le début’ 
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review 
Anthony Arblaster 


Taking Monarchy Seriously 


The insneution of monarchy presents one of the most glaring paradoxes 
of British society and British history. It is a monarchy unique in the 
developed capitalist world ın remaining unmodernized, undemocratized 
and utterly mystified. Elsewhere, ın Scandinavia and the Netherlands, the 
institution survives as a kind of hereditary presidency, whose very ordi- 
nariness, woobtrusiveness and lack of glamour are held to be its special, 
symbolically egalitarian virtues. The contrast with Britain could hardly be 
greater. Here visibility, glamour, and the theatrical enactment of rituals 
which are thought, often quite wrongly, ro be of immense antiquity,’ and 
therefore symbolic of continuity and reverence for the past (Our Herit- 
age), are central to the character and role of the modern British monar- 
chy. Publicity is its lifeblood. No television news bulletin is complete 
without its royal item (Next: The Baby Elephant who met a Princess); no 
popular newspaper would dream of letting an entire week pass without 
devoting a ‘spread’ to speculation about the home life or sex life of one or 
another couple within the royal ‘family’. Books about ‘royalty’, or using 
‘royalty’ as their peg, pour from the presses, and if many of them end up 
remaindered in dusty heaps, there is nevertheless a huge market for such 
sanctified trivia. 


Yet this relentlessly floodlit instituton, now the focus of obsessive public 
attention and gossip, which arouses the fiercest and most passionate loyalty 
on a vast scale, becomes almost invisible when we turn to social and poli- 
tical analysis. Excavating for his brilliant new study of the British, or 
Anglo—British monarchy,” Tom Nairn has plainly had difficulty in 
unearthing anything of real substance in either sociology or the standard 
treatments of British government and politics. A few sociological articles 
around the time of the coronation, more than thirty years ago, and rou- 
tine descriptions of the residual formal powers of the monarch (appoint- 
ing the prime minister, creating peers, etc.) in the staple textbooks of 
British politics—that was about all he could find, and, so far as I know, 


*Tom Nairn ates Lloyd George’s invention of an Investiture ceremony for Edward, 
Prince of Wales, in 190, and its re-invention in 1969, at a me when Welsh nanon- 
alsm was reviving. For a general survey of such invented traditions in the nineteenth 
century, see The Inpenteon of Traditrex, edited by EJ Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger. 
Tom Nairn, The Enchanted Glas: Britats and ts Monarchy, Radius, London 1988. 
Nairn 13 typically acure on the problems and significance of finding the appropriate 
name for the state under discussion, and chooses the term ‘Ukenia’. See pp. 93-4 
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all that there és to find. There are exceptions, of course—some of the work 
of RW. Johnson, for example—but in general academic and intellectual 
neglect of this most conspicuous institunon in British, and especially 
English, public life is itself a phenomenon that requires explanation. 


Why, above all, do radicals ignore it? It 1s a measure of the rare value of 
Natro’s Glass that it is impossible to think of a comparably ambitious and 
penetrating study of its subyect—one written, thar is, from outside the 
parameters of the more or less breathless reverence for Briush political 
traditions and institutions which renders most commentary, including 
academic commentary, which is not merely sycophanuc, virtually useless 
as serious analysis. In fact, even modest studies in a sober vein have been 
uncommon. If we leave aside Wille Hamilton's My Queen and I, which 
was at least more substantial than its uresome title, the last cool look at 
the monarchy was taken by Kingsley Martin more than a quarter of a 
century ago.3 To say that Nairn’s book fills this yawning gap would be an 
exaggeration, simply because, as I think Nairn would be the first to agree, 
the gap is so vast, and what is required is not a single study, but a whole 
range of investiganions and debates, not to mention polemics, which will 
explore the roots and expose the workings of the social and political struc- 
tures and culture to which the monarchy 1s so integral. It is in fact one of 
the merits of Nairn’s book that it is so consistently suggestive, so creative 
in indicating areas and directions where further exploration is needed. I 
shall mention some of these later. 


The Nairn—Anderson Theses 


The Exchanted Glass is timely for several reasons, not the least of which is 
the umpetus it will bring to the revived debate about the interpretation of 
modern British history and the modern British stace. For it is clear that 
Naurn's new book is closely linked to his previous studies of nationalism 
and the British state (especially The Break-up of Britete), and also to those 
arguments which Nairn himself describes as having won ‘an arcane and 
spurious dignity under the nte of the “Nairn—Anderson theses” ’ (p. 379), 
originally put forward in New Left Review more than twenty years ago. 
Perry Anderson has recently reconsidered those arguments in these 
pages,+ and once again they have attracted critical comment from other 
socialists—this time from Michael Barratt Brown and Alex Callinicos.5 


Barratt Brown's view, indicated by his title, seems to be that to attempt 
any comprehensive interpretation of modern British history is inherendy 
objectionable, especially because of the somewhat cavalier disregard for 
detail that can admittedly result from trying to take a synoptic view. This 
is the voice of traditional British empiricism, a tone commoner among 
historians than economists. But in the end Barratt Brown does recognize 
that the very general questions posed by Anderson and Nairn do require 
answers, even if not those they themselves provide. ‘If the current 





‘Kingsley Marun, The Crowa and the Establishment, Penguin, Harmondsworth 1963. 

t Perry Anderson, “The Figures of Descent’, New Left Reowew 161, January-February 
1987 

‘Michael Barratt Brown, ‘Away with All the Great Arches’, NLR 167, January- 
February 1988, and Alex Callinicos, ‘Exception or Symptom? The Briush Crisis and 
the World Syscem’, Nia 169, May-June 1988 
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peculiarity of the British state does not lie ın its origins in a landed aris- 
tocracy and City plutocracy and their combined interest in international 
commerce, where does it lie?’ he asks at a key point in his article.© What 
alternative answer he then offers is far from Clear, except that he seems 
inclined to pinpoint ‘the gap that opened in British society. ... between 
. . the practice of practical men ın industry, technology «ed in banking 
and commerce, and...the philosophy of the academics in education, 
science and government’, as well as ‘the growing gap between government 
and induscry’.? These observations hardly seem adequate as an alterna- 
tive explanation; but ın any case they do not stand at a great distance 
from the Anderson—Nairo approach, and might even be subsumed 
within it 


Both Barratt Brown and Callinicos valuebly draw attention to the inter- 
national capitalist context of Britain's state and economy, and to what 
Britain has in common with other developed capitalist societies. But 
Callinicos goes further than this to suggest that there is little thar signifi- 
cantly differentiates the Briush state from other capitalist states: 
‘Democracy is circumscribed ın Britain because the state is capitalist, not 
because of its peculiar “patrician” nature’ And he argues that to concen- 
trate on changes to political instinicions and the political system would ‘only 
reinforce the deep-seated parliamentary cretinism of the British Left’.9 


There 1s undoubtedly at present a strong tendency in some quarters of the 
Left to turn away—with relief—from the always difficult issues of class 
and class power, and ownership and economic power, towards issues 
which can be seen and presented in terms of ‘liberal’ ideas like freedom 
and democracy.” Given the familiarity and acceptability of such ideas, it 
1s always tempting to try and fight the political bartle on such well- 
trodden terrain, rather than choose the more arduous course of trying to 
introduce new ideas into political discourse, or of employing the contro- 
versial and ‘extreme’ language of class struggle. There may be those, too, 
who think of political changes as a substitute for social and economic 
changes, or who subscribe to an updated form of the old Chartist belief 
that political reform will more or less inevitably lead on to social and 
economic reform or even transformation. They might even, somewhat 
cynically, cite Marx in their support, since he at one time shared the 
Chartist view that in Britain at least the ‘inevitable result’ of universal 
suffrage would be ‘the polincal supremacy of the working class’.7 


Callinicos 1s, of course, right to say that in every capitalist society devices 


é Barratt Brown, p. 40. 

7 Ibid , p. 41 

€ Callinicos, p. ror 

9 Ibid, p toa 

© For example, on the Right of the Labour Party, Roy Hattersley’s Cheese Frosdem 
(Penguin, 1987) proposes ‘the extension of liberty’ as ‘the main aim of socialism’ (p. 
xvii); and elsewhere on the spectrum of the Left, Ernesto Laclau and Chanta! Mouffe 
among others propose to redefine socialism in terms of ‘radical democracy’. See the 
debate between these authors and Norman Geras in these pages (NLR 163, 166 and 169) 
and also Ellen Meiksins Wood's survey The Retreat frem Class (Verso, 1986). 

= The Chartists’ (1852) io Kari Marx, Serene frem Exile, ed. David Fernbach, Penguin/ 
Nix, Harmondsworth 1973, p. 264 
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exist to contain and restrict popular participation and what remnants 
there are of popular power. Britain is certainly not unique ın that respect 
—although I don’t know that anyone bas ever claimed that it is. Capitalist 
democracy is a very restricted, and often unstable (vide Chile) version of 
democracy. As our current experience in Britain is proving, it is quite 
possible to retain the principle of regular popular elections and at the 
same time develop an increasingly centralized and authoritarian stare. 
‘Elective dictatorship’ is compatible with formal democracy as currently 
defined. 


But there are degrees of democracy, degrees of freedom, degrees of 
equality within capitalist societies, and the differences are not trivial or 
unimportant. That Britain is less democratic in its ideology, its conven- 
tions and its central political institutions than some other capitalist stares 
surely matters. That we remain subjects rather than citizens, and that 
sovereignty here has never been successfully claimed by the people but 
remains vested in ‘the queen-in-parliament’, can easily be seen as trivial 
matters, not worth the agitational attention of serious socialists. But this 
argument about triviality can be turned on its head. If these changes are 
so trivial, why have they not been accomplished? Why would such sup- 
posedly slight alterations in fact be so fiercely resisted? 


Ic has been the stock response of the Labour Party throughout its history 
to dismiss as ‘trivial’ or ‘irrelevant’ any proposal for change in the insti- 
tuctons of the state, or in ruling-class adjuncts of the state such as the so- 
called public schools, Oxbridge, the legal profession or the honours 
system. It is hard to accept that this response is even honest; at best it can 
only be the product of massive self-deception—which, it must be admit- 
ted, 1s one of the endemic features of social democracy, clinging as it must 
to the illusion that socialism can be achieved without pain or conflict. In 
fact ıt is hard to think of many things that it would be mere difficult for a 
radical government to accomplish than the abolition of privileged private 
education. One of those few things, however, would certainly be the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy. 


This very fact of difficulty makes nonsense of the triviality argument, and 
of the conventional Left artitude which contrives to disregard the monar- 
chy as a sideshow, an irrelevance, or, in Nairn’s words, as ‘decorative 
icing on the socio-political cake’ (p. 348). There could hardly be any 
serious political obstacle to removing icing from a cake, or demolishing 
the odd sideshow, 1f that was what these supposed ‘trappings’ really were. 
We therefore have to ask, not only why it has not been attempted by one 
or other of the few radical governments Britain has had in the past cen- 
tury and a half, but also why any such attempt would almost certainly 
have failed. Why do these pre-democratic sideshows, trappings, decora- 
tions not only survive but flourish? Just as there is nothing comparable to 
the British monarchy in the developed world, so too there is no self- 
proclaimed democracy which retains a second legislative chamber domi- 
nated by hereditary aristocrats and entirely unelected. Whether they are 
judged trivial or substantial, these ‘survivals’ require explanation. 


This 1s the special strength of what may, for the sake of brevity, be called 
the Anderson—Nairn interpretation of the history and specific character 
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of the British state. Because this interpretation has gained considerable 
acceptance, especially but not exclusively on the Left, it now seems to be 
fashionable to pooh-pooh it for being ‘commonplace’ or banal.” Strictly 
speaking, that 1s neither here nor there. The demand for originality is 
often no more than the jaded academuic’s version of the craving for 
novelty. The question is whether the interpretation is true; or, if that is 
too absolute a criterion, whether ıt carries a weight of explanatory power. 
By this test the Anderson—Nairn interpretation has worn well. It con- 
unues to offer a coherent, illuminating explanation of much of what is 
peculiar to Britain’s crisis and its pattern of sustained decline as a manu- 
facturing and industrial economy, which has been accelerated rather than 
reversed by the experience of Thatcherism. It also has the merit of 
explaining the uniquely archaic and pre-democratic features of the con- 
temporary British stare. 


Tom Nairn’s study of the monarchy is a rich work with many dimen- 
sions It could be treated as an exceptionally ambiuous attempt to 
examine one monarchy, to explain its nature and its role(s); and, given 
that fairly specific focus, it would have to be judged as outstanding in its 
scope and its insights. But, more importandy, it constitutes an extension 
and re-statement of that interpretation of British history and the evolu- 
tion of the British stare which has been at the heart of all his work, and 
which is once more the subject of debate. Hence its timeliness. 


A Nationalist Pivot 


Nairn’s central argument is that the’ British monarchy is the hinge or 
prvot upon which British, or Anglo—British nationalism depends. But my 
—and his—hesitauon as to what is the precise character of this particular 
nationalism indicates the problem. With Welsh or Scotush or even Irish 
nationalism there is no comparable difficulty. In each case the territorial 
basis of the nation in question is clear even if, as in the Irish case, it is 
disputed. England, too, is a well-defined territory. Despite centuries of 
interpenetration, it comes naturally to nearly everyone in these islands to 
describe themselves, to each other if not when ‘abroad’, as English, 
Welsh, Scottish or Irish. The only group who very self-consciously call 
themselves British are the Protestant Unionists of Northern Ireland, and 
this is essentially a way of denying that they are Irish, rather than anything 
more positive. But British nanonalism is ‘a special variety of Royal or 
non-ethaic nationalism’ (p. 269). 


The cumbersome official title of the Ukanian state also illustrates the 
problem. As a rough rule, it is safe to assume that any state using the term 
‘united’ in its tide, is not. Really united nation-states do not need to use 
the term. But ın addition it is clear that Ukania is a mulu-national state, 
and Britain, though older than many modern mulu-national states, has 
had to grapple with the same problem: that of creating a national, or 
pseudo-national idenuty and allegiance which can, at all moments of 


"David Cannadine, New Statesman and Semy, 10 June 1988, claimed that Nairn’s 
explanduon for the survrval of the monarchy was ‘based on the two most common- 
place ideas abour Britain’s past which are 10 circulation et present’. 
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political crisis and emergency, override the subordinate national loyalties 
which might possibly conflict with it. 


The degree of force which was employed in the expansion and attempted 
untfication of Britain 1s often forgotten, especially by the English. Edward 
I's conquest of Wales was so long ago that it is easily overlooked, even 
though the visible symbols of English power, the louring castles of Conwy, 
Caernarvon, Harlech, Beaumaris and the rest, still stand as witnesses to 
the level of coercion that was needed. The union with Scotland, though 
devoutly wished for by much of the Scottish Lowland elite, was not con- 
summated without the special savagery by which the independent High- 
land clans were first subdued, from Glencoe to Culloden, and then forced 
out of their homelands by the clearances of the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries The history of the British dominanon of Ireland 1s, of 
course, even more bloody, repressive and unscrupulous than anything 
tharhappened on the mainland, and it 1s not yet ended. 


Conquest and coercion by themselves would not be enough to create a 
supranational unity, even though they played a role in destroying the 
separate identities of the conquered peoples—as in the oudawing of the 
Gaelic language in Ireland, so movingly recalled in Brian Friel’s wonder- 
ful play, Trenslatrons. ‘A personalized and totemic symbolism was needed 
to maintain the a-national nationalism of a multinanonal (and for long 
imperial) enuty’ (p. u). What is needed, in fact, is the invention of tradi- 
tions. Given the extraordinary ease with which pseudo-historical novelties 
can be passed off as ume-hallowed, age-encrusted customs, this may not 
be as difficult as it sounds, Nevertheless, the task is made immensely 
easier when you have to hand institutions, such as the monarchy and par- 
lament, which ere actually old, and which only need judicious touching 
up and energetic marketing in order to become the revered, untouchable 
symbols of a new, fundamentally fake but politically indispensable, ver- 
sion of the national identity. 


The creation of the new Anglo—British national identity was above all the 
work of the lace nineteenth century. Its two central institutions were 
monarchy and empire, and the two were most skilfully knotted together. 
The acquisition of a vast non-European empire distracted attention from 
the earlier colonization of the British Isles themselves, as well as other 
class-based sources of internal division, and provided a saga of demon- 
strable ‘greatness’ in which all the British nations could, and were vigor- 
ously encouraged to, take pride. And over it all presided the monarch, 
not only Queen but Empress as well, in Disraeli’s inspired invention. 
Nairn pays particular attention to the way in which Gladstone exploited 
a convenient royal illness (and recovery) to scotch a resurgence of repub- 
licanism in the early 1870s; but it can hardly be coincidence that the 
ensuing creation of the ‘modern’ myth-laden monarchy took place in the 
heyday of British umperial expansion. This refurbished monarchy 1s both 
imperial and British (rather than English), and it 1s empire which pro- 
vides the context within which ‘Britishness’ can be nourished and devel- 
oped. The imperial dimension of the modern monarchy is, I think, rather 
too much neglected by Nairn. 


This carefully culuvated British nationalism is not only intended to 
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swamp the more deeply rooted nationalisms of Ukania’s component 
nations. It also serves to disguise English dominance within the multi- 
national state, and more specifically, the dominance of the metropolis, the 
City of London and the south-eastern ruling class over all the Britush isles. 
‘Monarchy 1s. . the popular visage and social cement of Great Britain's 
unique version of capitalist development the prolonged and baroquely 
gilded hegemony of “early” or commercial capitalism over all subsequent 
phases’ (p. 241) Nothing more effectively expresses, yet conceals, that 
narrow elte dominance than the monarchy—a symbol with which we can 
all identify. And, it has to be said, no insutution works harder to reassure 
or persuade non-metropolitan Britain that, despite its ludicrously 
obvious upper-class character, it is nevertheless an instinanon which 
‘belongs’ to us all. 


It 1s often righdy observed that there is a good deal thar ts synthetic about 
many forms of nationalism. But the creators of nationalism are usually 
the nationaliscs themselves. The case of British nationalism is exceprional 
in that it 1s not the product of any kind of nationalist or nacional libera- 
tion struggle. It is essentially a nationalism devised and inspired from 
above, but with the inestumable advantage thar it could be constructed 
around existing institutions and traditions, and in the context of an 
unrivalled territorial empire. Tom Naira is surely right to argue that the 
monarchy lies at the heart of this constructed Briush nanonalism, and 
plays a key role in disarming radical ideologies within the Ukanian State- 
nation, as he percepuvely calls it. 


The Thatcherire Counter—Revolution 


The decade of Thatcherism ought, one would hope, to have cured the 
Left, and especially the Marxist Left, of any tendency to underestimate the 
umportance of the specific character of poliucal structures and institu- 
tions as the vehicles through which class interests are legitimized and 
enforced For it has been through the central structures of the state that 
the counter-revolunon against social democracy and Labourism has been 
carried through. ‘Having facilitated a counter-revolution (far more easily 
than it ever tolerated Labour’s brief “social revolution” of the 19408) the 
Constitution has voided the old political mould to expose a true elective 
tyranny’ (p. 381). The idea of ‘elective dictatorship’ which Lord Hailsham 
introduced into British politics in the late 19708 as a stick with which to 
beat the Labour government (accompanied by all the usual windbaggery 
about the dangers of ‘Marxist totalitarianism’), can now be seen to have 
real value; not simply because no government in Britain ever rests on the 
support of a majority of those who vote, but at best represents the will of 
the largest minority, but also because there are no substantial constitu- 
tional checks or political limits on what a really determined government 
can do to the social, political and economic fabric. There is no written 
constitution, no bill of rights, no provision for referenda, no security of 
any kind for insticunons outside central government. This has been made 
most dramatically clear in the fate of local government under Thatcher. 
Councils can be abolished, elected authorities replaced or by-passed, and 
local government as a whole stripped of innumerable powers and 
hemmed tn by blatantly partisan restrictions in those it still retains—and 
against this there is no recourse ‘within the law’. This, of course, explains 
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Margaret Thatcher’s fondness for invoking ‘the rule of law’, for there is 
no law in Britain which cannot be changed by a government (like hers) 
with a solid majority in the House of Commons. This is what ‘parlia- 
mentary democracy’ means in Britain. It is the absolute power, not of 
parliament as such, but of the executive which, given its majority in the 
Commons, has nothing to fear from the supposedly sovereign legislature. 


Sometimes this absolunsm has been justified as being the expression of 
‘the popular will’, and the Left, especially the Labour Party, hes looked 
forward to the periods when in its ‘turn’ it could execute ‘the popular 
will’ in this untrammelled fashion. This illusion still flourishes in the 
Labour Party, which has hardly begun to grasp the significance for politi- 
cal reform of what has been happening in the 1980s. But to those less 
suscepuble to the illusion that Labour can use the state in a similarly ruth- 
less fashion, it is clear that authoritarianism legitimized by quinquennial 
elections is no longer acceptable as the ulumate expression of democracy 
in Britain. 


Tom Nairn sees this, of course; and as a Scottish socialist living far out- 
side the Thatcherite heardands of southern England, he sees ic with a 
particularly bitter clarity. But there is a certain ambivalence in his treat- 
ment of the Thatcher years, which suggests that he finds in Thatcherism a 
distorted version of that ‘modernization’ of Briush society which the logic 
of bis historical argument implies is what is needed, or at least cannot be 
avoided. Tell-tale phrases like ‘up to 1979’ hint at this, and he accepts too 
readily the self-image of Thatcherism as ‘radical’ (see p. 385, for instance). 
He also interprets Thatcher’s ‘scarcely verled hostility towards Elizabeth, 
IY as a kind of ‘creeping, hypocritical, unconfessable and right-wing 
“Republicanism” ' which ‘may be a little beter than none at all’ (p. 256). 
Despite all those qualifying adjectives and inverted commas, I think this 
concedes too much. Thatcher's impatient ambivalence towards the 
monarch and monarchy is readily explained. The inherited pre-democratic 
structure of the British state has, in effect, transferred the near-absolute 
powers once enjoyed by the monarch to the prime minister. Yet this 
transfer is concealed and endorsed by the survival of the monarchy, and 
hence the retention of the myth of sovereignty as resting in ‘the queen-in- 
parliament’. Thatcher, as the most aggressive wielder of prime ministerial 
power in twenteth-century peacetime Britain, naturally resents her 
formal subordination to a hereditary ruler (who is also a woman), and 
resents it all the more because she knows how necessary and convenient it 
1s. The tension is exacerbated by her open espousal of class-war policies, 
while one function of the monarchy has long been to sustain the ideology 
of national unity, which has historically been of such importance in dis- 
guising and legiumating ruling-class domination. Hence the anxieties 
voiced especially by the heir to the throne, but also by the churches, for 
whom the one-nation ideology 1s almost a precondition of successfully 


operanng at all. 
Nairn recognizes that Thatcher's indifference to ‘institutional or high- 


D An exception should be made of Tony Benn and the Labour Left associated with the 
Chesterfield Conferences of 1987 and 1988, where the issue of polucal reform has 
received considerable arrention 
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poktical reform. ... derives from the virtually perfect armoury placed in 
her hands by the Crown’, so thet ‘her contempt for its archaism’ (that of 
the British state) ‘has been effaced by her enjoyment of its powers’ (p. 
358). But to my mind this point has been made more single-mindedly in 
the articles of his friend and fellow Scottish socialist Neal Ascherson,4 
who has argued consistently that the myth of ‘parliamentary democracy’ 
has served to conceal and to legitumace ‘a rapid increase of uncontrolled 
State power and a decay of already archaic political rnsucutions’.” 


It 1s the pervasive dominance of this mythology that makes Tom Nairn’s 
treatment of the history of the British state so important. To challenge 
that mythology or ideology, it is necessary to re-assess and re-study that 
history, and much that is most valuable in The Enchanted Glass, as in his 
earlier work, contributes powerfully to such a re-assessment. But there are 
oddities, and there are gaps, and it 1s worth mentioning some of these, if 
only to suggest some of the points on which a programme of future repub- 
lican and socialist research into British history might be focused Some of 
these gaps may be explained by the rather unsystematic, or at least 
puzzling ordering of the materials of the book. Others ıt would simply be 
unreasonable to expect a single writer, focusiog on monarchy, to be able 
to fill. But they will need to be filled, if this still in some ways rather sketchy 
version of Briush history is to gain more substance and a wider credibility. 


The ‘Glorious Compromise’ 


Nairn (and Ascherson) rightly focus on the so-called Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 as a key episode in the evolunon of the modern, or semi-modern 
British political system; and both insist, again righty—and topically in 
this tercentenary year—that the true meaning of that event has not been 
grasped. Nairn shows how this was one of those moments in English his- 
tory when republicanism was decisively rejected, and he does this mainly 
by examining the sad fate of Edmund Ludlow, one of the surviving 
Republicans who had signed Charles I's death warrant in 1649. Ludlow, 
who had been in exile for nearly twenty years since the Restoration, 
returned briefly to London, perhaps thinking that the republican hour 
had come round again. But the very presence of a ‘regicide’ was an 
embarrassment. The Commons begged the newly installed Wiliam I to 
banish Ludlow again, and the king was of course happy to oblige. This is 
certainly a revealing vignette; but it is even more important to consider 
the events which led up to William's successful invasion. The crassness of 
James U’s efforts to intrude Catholics into the machinery of the state had 
revived the dormant tradition of republicanism (which had in any case 
been part of the hidden agenda of the protracted attempt to exclude 
James from the succession to the throne ın 1679-81)—so much so that 
William himself had the impression that supporters of a ‘commonwealth’ 
or republic were the strongest single political grouping.” The aristocratic 
invitation to William to come over, his positive response, and the ease 
with which James was displaced, can only be explained by the way ın 
which the propertied classes were haunted by the nightmare of what had 
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happened only thirty years before. Fear of popular revolution and repub- 
licanism are the key to what Nairn calls the ‘Glorious and Bloodless Com- 
promise of 1688’ (p. 147). The so-called Revolution was made to prevent a 
real one. It was the genius of the Whig propagandists to appropriate the 
name of ‘revolution’ for this essentially conservative counter-coup, and so 
help to obliterate the memory of the genuinely revoluconary upheavals of 
the 16408. It did represent a final check to the absolutist ambitions of the 
Stuarts, but there was no substantial, let alone ‘democratic’ dispersion of 
power after 1689. Power was concentrated in the hands of the propertied 
ruling elite. This fact was, however, partially concealed by an extraordin- 
ary smokescreen of apparently radical and even democratic ideology. 


The most influential figure in the formation of that ideology was John 
Locke, and I think it 1s a cardinal mistake of Nairn’s to devote space to 
Hobbes, the radical philosopher of absolutism, whose ideas had little or 
no impact on the evolution of British politics, but to neglect Locke. Locke 
may well have been more radical in his own politics than has often been 
suggested,” and tt is certainly true that his doctrine of a right of rebellion 
or revolution, though temporarily convenient to the Whigs ın the 1680s, 
became a radical embarrassment thereafter, when the concern of the 
regime was to stabilize and legitimize the new order Bur ıt is equally 
significant to see how, starting often from radical premises, he managed 
to arrive at essentially complacent end unchallenging conclusions, dilut- 
ing the idea of consent by introducing the device of tacit consent, for 
example. 


Given the significance of the 1680s and especially 1688 ın putting an end 
to the radical challenge to monarchy and the property-owners’ state, I am 
sure that Nairn 1s right to see the period after 1688 as ‘the founding 
period’ in which ‘a pre-democratic class State’ emerged, which was dis- 
tinct both from the contemporary Absolute monarchies and from the 
nationalist democracies which began to emerge after 1776 and 1789 (p. 
154). The ‘Parliamentary Sovereignty’ then established has ‘nothing to do 
with Republican democracy and popular power in the normal contem- 
porary sense’, he argues, but represents instead ‘a transmuted version of 
Monarchy... built up as a barrier against democracy and people’s 
sovereignty’ (p. 155). He could usefully have enlarged upon these ideas, 
for there is plenty of evidence to support them. The period after 1688, the 
era of Whig dominance, is a period when large numbers of electors tn the 
English and Welsh boroughs were actually disenfranchised, and the elect- 
orate as a whole probably shrunk rather than expanded. Parliament 
extended its own life from three to seven years, and Walpole even 
favoured parliaments with no fixed term, so that elections could be dis- 
pensed with altogether if need be. Not that he need have worried. James 
11 would have envied Walpole his skills in buying and manipulating votes 
and packing parliaments.% 


Other oligarchies may well have envied the English rulers’ skill in exploit- 
ing democratic and republican terminology for their own purposes, too 


U This, I understand, ts the argument of the recent work of Richard Ashcraft. Revels- 
hemary Palstecs and Locke's ‘Two Treatises of Government’, Princeton University Press, 1987 
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We have naturally come to see the term ‘the people’ as lying at the core of 
democratic thinking. But ın eighteenth-century England the ruling class 
managed to use the term to mean only that minority which was already 
enfranchised and lavishly propertied. “The people’, by one of those con- 
juring tricks of ideology, excluded the majority of actual people, even of 
male people (the only ones who then counted as porenual citizens). ‘When 
we talk of people with regard to elections,’ said Henry Fox, father of 
Charles James, ‘we ought to think only of those of the better sort, without 
comprehending the mob or mere dregs of the people." The more closely 
Whig dominance and ideology is examined, the more deeply undemo- 
cratic and indeed anti-democratic it turns out to be. But all this was con- 
cealed by the existence and dominance of a parliament and a supposed 
consutunon which for nearly a century ad offer something more liberal 
and, significandy, more commercially successful than the Absolutist states 
of the contnent.° 


As Nairn says, up to 1745 and the final defeat of Smart hopes of a restor- 
ation, this state had to be defended against the past. After that it had to be 
defended against the future—the future of nationalism, popular sover- 
eignty and the rights of man—-and woman (see p. 167) The one person 
who most clearly represented that future in the English-speaking world 
was, of course, Thomas Paine, the most influential and the most famous 
of all British republicans. His role in shaping working-class consciousness 
10 England was unique, and has been classically documented by E.P. 
Thompson.” Bur the question of what happened to Parne’s legacy, in 
both America and Britain—how ıt evaporated, how it was diluted and 
distorted to the point where even President Reagan could quote Paine 
with approval—would be another way of exploring the defear and decline 
of political radicalism in the modern age. Nairn rightly pays attenuon, 
though not enough attention, to Burke as a leading formulator of the con- 
ventional Whig—conservative wisdom about the so-called British constitu- 
tion, but his relative neglect of Paine is less than generous. Paine’s attacks 
on monarchy, and on the British monarchy in particular, remain the best 
and most outspoken in the language, and his challenge to Burke over the 
‘constitution’ is classic and irrefutable. ‘Can then Mr Burke produce the 
English Constitution? If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, thar though it 
has been so much talked about, no such thing as a constitution exists, or 
ever did exist, and consequently that the people have yet a constitution 
to form.” 


Nineteenth-Century Consolidation 


It would be valuable, too, to know more about the development of an 
Anglo—Briush counter-revolutionary nanonalism during the Napoleonic 
years. Was the image of Nelson as a popular patriotic hero consciously 
fostered by the state, for example? Would a study of nineteenth-century 
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literature tell us more about this? Certainly the popular image of the 
French monster ‘Boney’ survives in the work of Thomas Hardy (The 
Trumpet-Mapr and The Dynasts), who heard it in his Dorset childhood in 
the 1840s; and it is even rather self-consciously evoked as late as 1913 in 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘folk’ opera, Hugh the Drover. A full history of British 
political radicalism and its thwarted efforts to subvert the pre-modern 
state would also have to take account of the avowedly middle-class radic- 
alism of the Anti-Corn Law League, and its leaders Cobden and Bright. 
Bright in particular saw himself as a crusader against every vestige of 
‘feudalism’, and both believed that the victory of the League in 1846 was 
sure to be followed by other triumphs over the landowners and the «xcien 
régrme, To discover why their expectations were disappointed would pro- 
vide another piece in the jigsaw. 


Tom Nairn provides a brilliant thumbnail sketch of the way in which the 
upsurge of republican sentiment in 1870-71 was countered by Gladstone's 
unhesitating exploitation of the Prince of Wales’s recovery from serious 
illness as an occasion for ‘national thanksgiving’, with 27 February 1872 
being declared a public holiday, a special service being staged ar St Pauls, 
and so on and so on. Thereafter the process of creating the ‘modern’, 
highly visible and ceremonialized monarchy went strongly forward. I am 
struck by the number of ways in which the last thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century seem to mark the demise of so much of the more dispersed 
and diversified political culture of the earlier period of industrialization, 
and its replacement by the so-called ‘national’ but actually southern and 
metropolitan political dominance about which Nairn is so eloquently 
scathing. Nairn follows those historians who have noted that the major 
political movements of the first half of the century, such as Chartism and 
the Anti-Corn Law League, were not based in or focused on London. They 
were expressions of a ‘provincial’ vitality which was more genuinely 
national than the metropolitan-centred political culture which displaced 
it. This was also a period of the rise of the modern ‘national’ (i.e. Lon- 
don) newspapers which put so many of the smaller and often more 
radical ‘provincial’ newspapers out of business, and which have played 
so loud and slavish a role in sustaining the cule of monarchy. And it 
was also the period in which independent working-class schools were 
replaced by a system of state-administered schools for the working class— 
a very different thing.*3 This, in other words, may be another key period 
in the establishment of the southern upper-class hegemony with which 
the monarchy is now so intumarely identified, and it would repay study 
from that angle. 


Nairo has not written a history of the evolution of the monarchy, or of 
what he terms the Ukanian state, and it was not his intention to do so. 
Nevertheless, his determining perspective on the British state is historical 
through and through. It 1s only in terms of history thet their present char- 
acter can be understood. It follows, therefore, that the historical gaps in 
his interpretation really do need to be filled, and my purpose in indicat- 
ing some of them is not so much to criticize Nairn as to suggest ways in 
which his enterprise can and should be followed up. 


4 See J F C. Harrison, The Commen Papis, London 1984, pp 291-2. 
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Capitalism and Modernity 


Tom Nairn has never been afraid to follow up the logic of his ideas, how- 
ever heterodox the outcome may seem. In a section aptly entitled ‘Sooner 
Than One Thinks’, he reflects provocatively on the possible wider impli- 
cations of the persistence of such insticucions as the Briush monarchy. 
The processes of capitalist—industrial—French-revolunonary moderniza- 
tion, which radicals like Paine, as well as the founding fathers of Marx- 
ism, expected would ‘put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela- 
tions’ and leave remaining ‘no other nexus between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment” ’,*4 have proved to be 
far more patchy and gradual than nineteenth-century optimism (or 
pessimism) anticipated. Might it not be the case, suggests Nairn, looking 
over the recent political history of Europe, that capitalism, far from being 
in its ‘late’ stage or its long-expected ‘death-throes’, 1s only now in the first 
decades of its ‘true ascendancy’ (p. 375)? Nairn adduces good reasons for 
thinking in this way; and, « priori, it seems plausible enough. He cites 
Arno Mayer's The Persistence of the Old Regime, and other recent writers 
have also noted the continuing vitality of so many of those ideas and insti- 
tutions which ‘ought’ by now to have been swept away by the supposedly 
irresistible tides of ‘progress’. 


And yet there are certain considerations to be weighed against this. Marx 
and the other apostles of modernity, liberal as well as socialist, were surely 
right to see that one aspect of modernity, especially since 1789, has been 
the speeding up of history. In some ways, and in some parts of the world, 
it has probably moved even faster than anyone would have expected a 
ceatury ago. Who would have predicted thar the great European empires, 
built up to their zenith in the last half of the nineteenth century, would 
crumble away so quickly in the twentieth? The sluggish advance of 
modernity in the West should be set against its devastating impact upon 
the non-European world. 


There is a (rather surprising) touch of the old-style mechanical Marxism 
in Nairn’s argument at this point, I think. It is as if he is suggesting thar 
we still have to live through the prescribed phase of capitalism before we 
can begin to think about socialism. Better to tighten our belts, gird our 
loins, and prepare for a few centuries of uphill struggle against capitel- 
ism. No doubt I parody the point. But virtually the entire history of 
twentieth-cenmury revolutions consists in deviations from this pattern. 
Struggles against capitalism have been waged in tandem with struggles 
against feudalism. It has not been possible to conduct them in the 
approved, neat historical order. What is more, by a further dialectical 
twist, we know that some of the opposition to capitalism, and some of the 
most cogent critiques of capitalist society, have come from reactionary 
quarters, from those like Coleridge, Carlyle and Ruskin, who remained 
half in love with a senumental vision of a stable and prosperous feudal 
past. It was cruel of David Cannadine, in the review already referred to, 
to suggest thar Tom Nairn was putting forward ‘an essentially Thatcherite 


M In The Comments Manifesto, section 1, ‘Bourgeois and Prodetarians’. 
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critique’. But, as I have noted, there is a certain ambiguity on this point. 
It does sometimes sound as if he thinks that the Thatcher medicine is a 
necessary if (ike most medicines) obnoxious part of the cure for the Brit- 
ish disease. I would say that, on the contrary, we need republican and 
democranc change, not to facilitate capitalist modernization, but to build 
a more powerful and effective popular and socialist resistance to it. 


This need for democratic, 1f not republican, change in Britain is some- 
thing which 1s evidently felt by a significant and growing minority, to 
judge by the extraordinary and, I think, unexpected success with which 
the document Charter 88 was launched in the last weeks of 1988. It was 
entirely logical that Tom Nairn should have been among its initial signa- 
tories. Charter 88's success in attracting wide support and attention— 
1ndeed, in pushing its way onto the agenda of mainstream politics—owes 
much, if not all, to its limited and cautious character. Its ‘call for a new 
constitutional setdement’ does not overstep the bounds of political liber- 
alism. It is the political system and political institutions which are to be 
reformed and democratized. The democratization of institutions outside 
the state itself, the issue of democracy at the workplace (which is now 
being addressed in the Soviet Union), are not addressed by Charter 88. 
And human rights more broadly and radically conceived are all by-passed 
in a single subsidiary clause: ‘the extension of social rights in a modern 
economy is a matter of debate everywhere.’ Nevertheless, it is the political 
and social illiberalism and authoritarianism of the Thatcher governments 
which primarily prompted the drafting of Charter 88; coupled with the 
recognition that it was the pre-modern, non-constitutional character of 
the British stare, with its assignment of absolute power to parliament in 
theory, and to the executive in practice, which made this authoritarian- 
ism and abuse of power possible. 


Britain turns out to be a far less deeply and securely liberal polity than has 
been popularly supposed. That has always been one of the conclusions to 
be drawn from Nairn’s and Anderson's account of the evolution of the 
British state and political system. For a long time it was possible to 
dismiss this as a matter of no, or little, importance. But the experience of 
the past decade has revealed just how fragile were the foundations of that 
complacency. Executive absolutism has been used to attack not only 
‘socialism’, or at any rate Labourism, but also to erode and destroy tradi- 
tional, conventional liberal rights and freedoms. Seen ın this context, and 
within the longer perspective of Anglo—British history so sharply etched 
by Tom Nairn, the liberal demands of Charter 88 appear not only 
apposite but urgendy justified. Modest and limited as they must appear 
from some angles, taken together as a programme of political change they 
undoubtedly amount to a radical upheaval within the stiff-jointed context 
of British politucs. 


vevlew 
Victor Kiernan 


Meditations on a Theme by Tom 
Nairn 


In China an immemorial throne crumbled in 190; India put its Rajas and 
Nawabs in the wastepaper-basket as soon as it gained independence in 
1947; in Ethiopia the Lion of Judah has lately ceased to roar. Monarchy 
survives in odd corners of Asia; and in Japan and Britain. In Asia saint- 
hood has often been hereditary, and can yield a comfortable income to 
remote descendants of holy men; in Europe hereditary monarchy had 
something of the same ouminous character. In both cases a dim sense of 
an invisible flow of vital forces from generation to generation, linking 
together the endless series, has been at work. Very primitive feeling may 
lurk under civilized waistcoats. Notions derived from age-old magic 
helped Europe’s ‘absolute monarchs’ to convince taxpayers that a coun- 
try’s entire welfare, even survival, was bound up with its God-sent ruler’s. 
Mughal emperors appeared daily on their balcony so that their subjects 
could see them and feel satisfied that all was well. Rajput princes would 
ride ın a daily cavalcade through their small capitals, for che same reason. 
Any practical relevance of the crown to public well-being has long since 
vanished, but somehow in Britain the existence of a Royal Family seems 
to convince people in some subliminal way that everything 1s going to 
turo out all right for them. In H.G. Wells’s novel about the setting up of 
a fascist dictatorship, the public is acquiescent, but a silent crowd gathers 
in front of Buckingham Palace, seeking reassurance.’ 


Things of today may have ancient roots; on the other hand antiques are 
often forgeries, and Royal sentiment in Britain today 1s largely an artifi- 
cial product. Or, at least, the nmeworn heirloom has more than once had 
to be carefully restored and polished up. England was the first country to 
put its king on triel and execute him (after executing a deposed Scottish 
monarch as a trial run). France did not follow suit until 1793, when Louis 
XVI's death fluttered all the dovecotes of Europe. In England anxious care 
had to be expended on a polishing up of George I. A praiseworthy inter- 
est in turnips had earned him the tide of ‘Farmer George’, but what he 
had accomplished was chiefly the loss of the American colonies. In 
October 1795 a Norfolk parson visiting London and taking a walk in St 
James's Park watched the king pass in his stace-coach, ‘with eight Cream- 
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Coloured Horses in red Morocco-leather Harness’, and was gready 
shocked to see His Majesty ‘very grossly insulted by some of the Mob’. A 
bullet flew through the coach window, and on its return journey its occu- 
pant was ‘very much hissed and hooted at’, and was close to being rough- 
handled by a set of ‘the most violent and lowest Democrats’. Next night 
he was well received at Covent Garden by a more respectable gathering, 
and ‘God Save the King’ was played six times, as though to make sure 
that Heaven was listening. “Thank God!’ exclaimed the parson’s diary.? 
In 1799 money expended on George’s birthday celebration by the small 
weavers’ town of Girvan on the Ayrshire coast rose from the customary 
few shillings to £2.13.10, including a ‘mysterious item’ for drink.3 A great 
deal of loyal enthusiasm must always have been called forth by judicious 
donations for the drinking of toasts. For the throne and its Tory custod- 
ians George’s madness was a stroke of luck; it gave him the best of alibis, 
and ensured facile sympathy. Two years after his death in 1822 the not 
very politically-minded Charles Lamb, indignant at a legal verdict against 
Leigh Hunt for publishing Byron’s ‘Vision of Judgment’, derided ‘the 
good old talk about our good old King—his personal virtues saving us 
from a revolunon, etc. etc.’, and wound up: ‘What a wretched thing a 
Lord Chief Justice is, always was, and will be!’4 


The Fountain of Loyalty 


After George's blackguard offspring, Providence came to the rescue by set- 
ting an innocent maiden on the throne; the fountain of loyalty could gush 
freely once more. There wes less satisfaction later on with Victoria as a dumpy 
do-nothing widow, and even a brief flutter of republicanism. In 1870 France 
abandoned monarchy for the last time. But the massacre in Paris next year, 
by its republican heirs and thei troops, of thirty thousand Communard 
prisoners, could not recommend republicanism, at lease to British workers. 
That huge bubble of collective illusion, the empire, swelling dizztly at the 
end of the century, helped to float the throne into a blue sky. Two great wars 
since then, putting a premium on any national figurehead, have been a 
further bonus. Dull presidents and beastly dictators abroad have pro- 
vided a useful foil. George VI died at the right moment to bring another 
easily romanticized young woman into the limelight. 


This advantage has been sedulously exploited by vested interests like the 
cheap press, for which royalty is a never-fasling source of profit, and poli- 
acians who want the common herd to stick to such harmless reading. 
Historians may have grown too disdainful of anything that can be called 
a ‘conspiracy theory’. Most of history has been a conspiracy of rich 
against poor, under one concealment or another After the Second World 
War all politicians were in dread of a demand for real change, and a con- 
_ juror’s wand to cast glamour over the crown and bemuse the crowd was a 
panacea not to be neglected. One of many sins of the feebly progressive 
Labour Party was its falling ın so readily with this stratagem, and espe- 
cially with the elaborate hocus-pocus of the Coronanon. Royal ceremonial 
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and spectacle have flourished in the congenial soil of our age of self- 
adverusing. They had an early start in England, where rulers from the six- 
teenth century had less real power than abroad and more need to cultivate 
public favour. Philip u of Spain could shut himself up in his Escorial, 
Elizabeth 1 had to be on view to her people. There 1s a foretaste of our 
latest coronation in the rapturous description of that of Elizabeth I's 
mother Anne Boleyn, and her romantic charm and ‘saintlike’ bearing, 1n 
a play partly by Shakespeare, Heery VII. Later on, empire contributed 
skills learned from the staging of temashas to please and impress Calcutta 
or Hongkong, and brought droves of tributary princes to be paraded 
through London. 


Tom Nairn has written a searching full-length study of the effects of this 
potent intoxicant on British life and habits; it well deserves the Scottish 
book-prize it has shared. Most of those with political leanings similar to 
his have preferred to pass by the subject, as too ineffably silly—like 
women’s fashion-magazines—for serious discussion, Nairn has proved 
thar it can and must be confronted in all seriousness. Rather puzzlingly, it 
is true, he begins by saying that Britons know the flattering image they see 
in their royal mirror to be ‘only a decreasingly useful lie’ (p. 9); if this 
were s0, the task of getting them to throw it away would surely be much 
easier. They have puffed up their self-esteem by being faithful devotees of 
their talisman; and with little else ın public life to sur emoton, even a 
tinsel covering for its drabness is better than none at all. Many who are, 
or like to think themselves and be thought, too intelligent to share the 
infection, will say when challenged that it is good for the country’s ‘stabil- 
ity’, or shrug it off as an irrelevancy. Part of Nairn’s case is that republi- 
can arrows suffer from having no tangible target to hit, as they did when 
monarchs really ruled. 


Britain’s monarchy is ‘Europe's greatest living fossil’ (p. 15); progressives 
are too apt to blink the fact that ‘an archaic institanon may express some- 
thing deeply and incorrigibly archaic about the society’ it belongs to (p. 
123). There is a ‘totemic’ flavour in the ‘obscure relationship’ between 
Royal trivialities and a mysterious collective unconscious (pp. 31, 36). 
‘Royals’ (who invented this repulsive neologism?) exude a mystique over 
and above the fascination of the ‘media stars’ they have to be nowadays 
(p. 27). This must be admitted, bur ıt és important that they are members 
now of the Entertainment industry, in a ume when actors and entertain- 
ers are among the world’s most idolized and highly rewarded inhabitants. 
‘Royals’ trail long shadows after them. Nairn points out how Coronation 
publicity made play with history: a thousand years were watching, it 
appeared, from behind the monuments of Westminster Abbey (p. 124). 
General Bonaparte at the battle of the Pyramids exhorted his men to 
think of the two thousand years of history looking down on them. His- 
tory, or rather the ‘historical amnesia’ of the ordinary man, 1s too often 
on the wrong side: conservatism needs only evocative catchphrases, 
socialism needs real understanding. 


Civic spirit has been choking in our urban antheaps. Locally it may be 
reduced to attachment to the fortunes of a football team; nationally ıt is 
fanned into life quickest by an absurdity like the Falklands war. Royal 
appearances do something to fill, or hide, the blank. They may be a 
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routine laying of foundation-stones, cutting of ribbons, or breaking of 
champagne bottles, acts elsewhere performed more economically by pre- 
sidents or ministers. As Nairn says, workmen who have had a hand in 
building something like the Thames Flood Barrier are gratified by their 
work being recognized in this way (p. 47). But for the monarchy to be 
extolled as the keystone of the nation—it used to be credited with holding 
the Commonwealth together—suggests that Britain must be in a parlous 
condition. A morbidly excessive harping on the word ‘community’ is one 
symptom of this; it is not without undertones of the Nazi Volkspemsinschaft 
(pp. 178, 317). There 18, no doubt, an unacknowledged human preference 
for the irrational; it appeals to emotion, stronger and more agreeable than 
reason. Only laborious self-training can harmonize the two things, never 
perfectly. Collective consciousness revives on ‘State occasions’, when 
royal parucipants express, not so much by speech as by ritual, symbolic 
gesture or ‘body-language’, what the inarticulate multitude deeply but 
indistinctly feels. At such moments any foibles of the individuals con- 
cerned are forgotten; hieratic uniforms conceal all inadequacies. ‘Institu- 
tion and personality’ are fused (p. 46). 


Community and Crown 


Nairn is right to point to a quasi-religious element in the marriage of 
‘community’ and crown. A ‘Royal’ is an ‘iconic personage’ (p. 82); a good 
term—Britons have photographs on their walls of Royal Highnesses as 
Russians used to have faces of saints. The royal he or she is invested with 
an aura of something approaching sancuty, even if it falls well short of the 
whole-hog divinity claimed by a Mikado or Son of Heaven. This helps to 
account for the torrents of imbecile fury that (we learn) criticisms like the 
pugnacious MP William Hamilton's, or much milder ones, have met with 
(p. 104). In this land, though not presumably in the USA, a republican 
must needs be an atheistic incendiary. There is something here reminis- 
cent of Church-in-danger Tory mobs of older times, and the perennial 
anger of the believer whom the sceptic tries to rob of his Saviour. At the 
great climaxes caste barriers are dissolved: ‘A past-oriented, decorous, 
semu-divine unison takes over’ (p. 91). Before the Coronation a news- 
paper commissioned a well-known artist to make a drawing of the Archi- 
episcopal hands which were to perform the miraculous transubstantiation 
of young woman into anointed Queen. The ceremony was presented as a 
mystc re-dedicanon to special moral and ideal values (p. 06), known to 
Joho Bull alone, what Rees-Mogg when editor of the Tiwas called Britain's 
‘inner spiritual life’ (p. 56). 


An Oriental note can be heard in these fatuities. Swamis and Mahatmas 
and astrologers have been swarming out of the mysterious East into the 
gullible West; Britain has not been alone, it may be consoling to reflect, in 
this relapse into primitive superstition, any more than into drug- 
swallowing of other kinds. The Royal benediction takes the place of 
Church blessings we no longer have much faith in, to turo away from 
religion altogether would be disturbing to our No-Change mentality. God 
‘and King have alike been borne up by the moving staircase of history to 
an elevation where they are less mobile but more visible than ever before. 


Royal and Ecclesiastical rituals bring men together in a fantasy substitute 
for the genuine reuniting that only socialism will be able to bring about. 
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Bishops booming, sergeants barking, bigwigs bowing, bugles braying, hearts 
beating, call up from the depths a wordless sensation shared by all. In the 
whole calendar the most impressive ceremony, carried by television from 
Whitehall into every home, is the Remembrance-day at the Cenotaph: a 
bizarre medley of muitary display, Christianity, official cant, and pro- 
found feeling—in part guilty feeling, because it is only on this day of the 
year that the war-dead are remembered. Their ghosts walk, and receive 
from the great ones and the many a tribute akin to ancestor-worship. 


Nairn is struck by an ‘increasingly weird combination’ of uniqueness 
with human ordinariness in the pageant of Royalty we are daily regaled 
with (p. n). Some such jumbling of ideas there has always been. French- 
men were always alive to their Most Christian kings’ amours and pecca- 
dilloes. Muslims regarded their sultan as the Shadow of God on earth, 
and admired him as the virile master of a large harem. There were always 
unholy churchmen as well as Holy Church. Moreover, in our day upward 
mobility is within the reach of many, and all must be as free as Malvolio 
in his cross-garters to think of rising in the social scale, even like Malvolio 
of a splendid marriage. To marry into the Royal Family may not yet be 
part of every Briton’s dream, but it has been shown to be not impossible 
for commoners, We need a sense of familiarity with our icons, as well as 
veneration for them. 


The New Statesmaa’s “This England’ column has been a bountiful store- 
house, an Ali Baba’s cave, of a British inanity that no other country that 
ever was or is has matched; a veritable Fantasia of the national Uncon- 
scious. Royal iconography has been its richest contributor. There was a 
man who wanted the sovereign’s image removed from postage-stamps, 
because he could not bear the thought of having to give her a blow in the 
face whenever he stamped a letter. Such a flood of such idiocy is only 
comprehensible when we bear in mind that the entire working class is 
now, by comparison with most of the earth’s toilers, a labour aristocracy, 
and that it and the lower middle class devote a great number of their 
innumerable leisure hours to a frothy make-believe of drinking, gambling, 
sport, Hollywood romance. Writers and artists have joined in sweetening 
the saccharine Royal brew, Nairn notes (pp. 147, 273 f., 291 ff.). They 
began being enlisted for this service long ago. When Disraeli was taking 
puns to gloss Victoria's aging image, he hit on the notion of bringing 
scientists into his Honours lists; and he and she jumped at the Earl of 
Derby's proposal of an award and pension for a literary man, Thomas 
Carlyle. The sage of Chelsea was vigorously anti-Gladstone, Derby 
observed, ‘so it would be a really good political investment’. To their 
chagrin and his credit, Carlyle declined the bait.) Nairn’s quotations 
from writers of repute ın recent years enshrine prodigies of bathos and 
imbecility such as even Poet Laureates (among the worst perpetrators), or 
the most antediluvian of Beneficed and Dignified Clergy, might be 
expected to blush at. 


The Family Image 
But amid all the absurdities of the charade, it stands out clearly enough 
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that feeling about the monarchy focuses a general refusal to come to terms 
with the changing realities of our time. All strata turn nervously away 
from proposals of change, or aggiornamento; the upper classes because they 
have too much to lose, and know they deserve to lose it, the lower because 
they have no socialist conviction of there being anything to gain. Equally 
clearly, the real purpose of all the Royal theatricalities is ‘preserving and 
popularizing the informal authority of an élite’ (p. 10); even if Nairn may 
go too far in identifying monarchy as the ex/y means available for this in 
our time. There are élites under other skies too. Still, monarchy—-whether 
in Britain or in Japan—does show a special gift for wrapping up the 
status quo in a cosy familial shawl. The nation is 2 happy family. 


It is no accident that nowadays the Royal Family as a unit, a team, is what 
we are always hearing about. There is further comfort here for a society 
nervously aware that the family, exalted from Victorian times into an ark 
of the covenant, 1s showing many signs of wear and tear. We have no wish 
to put our necks back into the old yoke, but the thought of an idyllic 
Family where harmony reigns (with only an occasional mishap to relieve 
the monotony) pleases us. Similarly, we may not want to go to church our- 
selves, but we like to see our Sovereign performing this decent duty for 
us. Monarchy thus sustains bygone values whose place we have found 
nothing to fill, much as court dress perpetuates the costumes of long ago. 


Naircn’s retrospect of English evolution, or failure to evolve, is gloomy; at 
times almost querulous—he seems to make it a complaint that England 
had only ‘a small and low-prestige land-army’ (p. 259). ‘Be to my faults a 
licde kind’, a protesting Britannia might exclaim—there are motes or 
beams in other eyes too. He is entitled to criticize the English revolution 
as premature, because a bourgeoisie had not yet ripened in the seven- 
teenth century (p. 239). But France's revolution was delayed far too long, 
until many features imprinted by ages of despotism had become almost 
ineradicable. Englishmen accepted the leadership of Cromwell, ‘our chief 
of men’; Frenchmen grovelled at the feet of a self-crowned Napoleon, and 
ıt was not their only return to autocracy. Timetables for revolunon cannot 
be fixed in advance; no revolution has ever happened at the ‘right time’— 
if there can ever be a right time. 


Even after 1688 the State ‘remained firmly tied to the epoch of the Renais- 
sance’ (p. 15L) Yet in nearly every respect England was a good hundred 
years ahead of France, two hundred ahead of Germany. ‘British history 
since around 1800 ts a slow and staged counter-revolution’ (p. 215). What 
need could there be of counter-revolution, if England was already behind 
the times? Because modern capitalist production began—perhaps could 
only begin—with England’s unique mode of agrarian capitalism, a 
landed oligarchy conunued to wield far too much power, despite all 
democratic camouflage. But the USA, free of a monarchy or aristocracy, 
has been controlled by powerful groups of another sort. At the beginning 
of this century Ostrogorski’s classic study showed the two systems work- 
ing on parallel lines. No Briush politicking could be more vacuous than 
the presidential election of November 1988. Even the election campaign 
in Pakistan in the same month had somewhat more of meaningful dsa- 
logue between the People and its ‘representatives’. 
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Nairn wants a republic; but he recognizes that there has been no auto- 
matic link between political and economic progress (pp. 251-2), and both 
Germany and Japan embarked on their whirlwind industrialization—at 
fearful cost to themselves and to the world—under far more archaic 
regimes than Britain's. Nineteenth-century Spanish Democrats looked to 
a republican constitution as a cure-all; sad disenchantment awaited them. 
A republic carries no guarantee of either political or economic progress, a 
truth written large in the Lann-American record. Once or twice Nairn 
reverts to a controversy of years ago, and his book provokes some of the 
same queries as the argument about fainéant Britain that he and Perry 
Anderson maintained then against E.P. Thompson. His account of a 
permanendy retarded, crippled England leaves us to guess how such a 
country could have been the inaugurator of modern industrialism, tech- 
nology and science. And where are the progressive European countries 
against which England is being measured? The best of them happen to be 
monarchies, if only mildly. Where has been the ‘Republican democracy’ 
that England is accused of lacking? Are we to look for it in the Weimar 
Republic, or in the Third Republic in France? or the Fourth? or the Fifth? 


Britain must have suffered from ‘the worsening neuroses of moderniza- 
tion’ (p. 76), and they may have addled its brains a good deal; but many 
other peoples they reduced to fascism. Britain stands almost alone in 
Europe in this century in having avoided dictatorship or political decay, 
Nairn concedes (p. 318); surely a very considerable success, indicating a 
more then usually broad-based liberalism. Liberalism is not the same 
thing as democracy, and has virtues of its own. Everywhere bourgeois 
social norms came in only hesitantly, irregularly (p. 373), not as Marx 
expected in seven-league boots or with Tarquin’s ravishing strides. Only 
at the end of his book (p. 375) does Nairn disclose thar the bourgeois 
norm, unattained by Britain, was only really established by its European 
superiors about 1950. In that case there should still be time for Britain to 
catch up—or for them to fall back, as they have done in the past. Military 
defeat, not any healthy evolution, allowed or compelled them to don 
Liberal clothes. It is a very short time since Germany was rocked by a 
prominent politician’s speech about Hitler. Sovereignty over some 
regions of southern Italy 1s disputed between rival cliques of the Mafia. 


Britain’s servile race of farm labourers has been altered only so far as to 
become a ‘subservient urban peasantry’ (p. 247). Was Carlyle right after 
all in believing that the dearest wish of Demos is to be ordered by his 
betters—that ‘Govern us!’ is his heart-cry? There is to be found in this 
book no sure and certain faith, scarcely the glimmer of a hope, of a glor- 
ious resurrection. At times its author seems almost driven to contemplate 
Thatcherism as a lesser evil; it is a ‘regressive modernization’, but at least 
a move away from stagnation (p. 162). Really it is of course a quite bogus 
spring-cleaning, sweeping away as much as it can of what is good for 
Britain, like the health service, and reinforcing what is bad. As Nairn 
fully realizes, a long-drawn process of industrial capitalism falling behind 
financial manipulenon, with capital exported instead of invested at home, 
is only being carried further today (pp. 240-1, 250)—-while Mrs Thatcher 
begs Japanese capitalists to invest in Britain. Plutocracy gorges itself now 
on the plunder of national assets at home, as formerly it battened on 
colonial resources. It is not clear what Nairn can mean when he speaks of 
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Royalty suffering, under Mrs Thatcher, ‘the overdue assault of a petst- 
bourgeois Right’ (p. 288). Mrs Thatcher 1s very unlikely, he grants, to try to 
demolish the Royal mythology (p. 351). As he has said earlier, it goes with 
‘a specifically anachronistic and parasitical form of capitalist evolution’ 
(p. 236). Of this parasitism the Crown is the brightest jewel. Monarchy- 
mystification and Thatcherism form a perfect partnership: one keeps the 
public in a blissful haze, while the other goes through its pockets. 


Nationalism 


A stern and unbending foe to monarchy, Nairn is a champion of national- 
ism, of which it has been the lynch-pio or lantern. Marx assumed, too 
hopefully, that liberal parliamentarism would be the standard politcal 
medium ın modern industrial societies. Nairn makes a similar assump- 
tion about nationalism. While in England class struggle has been the 
main stimulus, in much of Europe assertion of claims of nationality has 
been the prime mover: national liberation had to come before social (p. 
308). Such has indeed been the working of modern history, but are we 
obliged to applaud it as the best conceivable path, or to pur ethnic 
conflict on a higher plane than class struggle? Most of the results of 
Europe's strife of peoples, and of the setting free of nationalities, were 
awful. Today in Yugoslavia we see Serbs and Albanians at loggerheads, in 
the USSR a senselessly murderous feud between Armenians and Azerbai- 
janis. One cannot but suspect a touch of Scottish nostalgia in Nairn’s idea 
of the nation-state as the ‘universal form’ of social mobilization for the 
tasks of our ume (p. I3; cf. p. 128). Korea has had a very old pre- 
industrial national consciousness; but it has been industrializing while cur 
into two hostile parts, each under dictatorial rule, backed in one of them 
by a foreign army of occupation. 


Nairn objects to the term ‘Great Britain’ (originally adopted as a geo- 
graphical expression, for the sake of differentiation from ‘Britain’, or 
‘Litle Britain’, meaning Brittany). Part of his objection to the monarchy 
is that it ıs Brotish, not English, and thus ratifies an unnatural Union, a 
shackling together of two peoples, English and Scots (to say nothing of the 
Welsh). This took place before the modern symbiosis of nationality and 
State Britain is not a ‘nation-state’, but the reverse, a ‘state-nation’ 
welded together by military and political power (p. 347). So are France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia; so too were Denmark, Sweden, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Poland and Litchuania—not to mention Scotland, which 
started as an extraordinary ethnic jumble with four principal languages, 
pre-Aryan or Aryan: Picush, British (Welsh), Gaelic, English—and was 
welded together by invasion from Ireland. It may be added that while 
London does not strive officiously to keep Gaelic or Welsh alive, Paris 
does its utmost to silence Breton, as Franco’s Spain did with Catalan. 


Nairn looks to nationalism to eliminate artificial social divisions, and 
bring uniformity of habits. How much of this 1s necessary to modern life 
may be open to question. N.R. Sheth’s study of an Indian factory shows 
that effective operation need not be hampered by diversities of religion, 
caste, language, customs.’ A study of the great Indian steel firm of Tate 
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reaches a similar conclusion.® Dividing and ruling the labour force is 
part of the secret, but by Indian standards at any rate Tata has been a 
model employer. Leaving this aside, doubts must remain about Nairn’s 
tenet that nationalism, in spite of Hitler and his congeners, has been on 
the whole a progressive, modernizing force. Undoubtedly it has done 
much to modernize the art of war. There seems too much of eighteenth- 
century rationalism in the argument: # all patriots were as sensible and 
forward-looking and good-tempered as few outside Scotland have ever 
been, an Berepe des patries might well be a fine place. But the true, genuine, 
authentic Nation has been more a Platonic Idea than an actuality. Some 
of Nairn’s subtle distinctions between the proper amd the improper may 
remind readers of the words he quotes from an impatient George II to a 
minister advising him on a delicate constitutional point: “None of your 
Scotch metaphysics, Mr Dundas, none of your Scotch metaphysics!’ 


All the same, it is no small merit of nationality instinct that in Scotland 
and Wales, as he says, Royal humbug is less greedily swallowed than in 
England (p. 107), and Thatcherite trumpery scarcely at all. Desperare dis- 
eases call for desperate remedies; and after so many years of Thatcherism, 
Scotland seems at last ready to try one, by breaking away from the Union. 
However so small a country might fare in a Burope of multinationals and 
billionaires, its breakaway—unolike Ireland’s—might at last shake John 
Bull out of his drowsy self-complacency. It might set going a train of more 
far-reaching consequences. All the British Isles were once Celtic. Today 
they are che last home of nearly all that is left of the ill-starred Celtic ‘race’. 
Southern Scotland and northern and western England remained Celtic for 
much longer than the south-east, which now presumes to lay down the law 
to everyone else; embers of what they were still smoulder under the sur- 
face. The present writer, a mixture of English, Irish and Ulster-Scottish— 
and on the whole liking better to be a mixture than a monolith-—after half 
a lifetume ın Scotland feels much inclined now co strain his eyes for a 
gleam on the far horizon of a Celtic Confederation, within which the 
genius of an ancient people might come at last to full flower. 


Scill, even as things are, Britain is not in quite the condition of total, all- 
round moribundity that Nairn’s despondent tones imply. Its scientists 
continue to make discoveries, mostly for foreign benefit as our govern- 
ment declines to sponsor them, and financiers avid for quick kills take no 
interest. It has a corps of historians second to none in the world. Its root 
trouble is the ever-widening gap—mental more than social or pecuniary 
—between the part of the population capable and desirous of thinking, 
and the majority. Royalty furnishes a sham bridge between them, or a 
lowest common denominator. Any party seeing itself as the vanguard of 
the proletariat soon finds that it has marched ahead and disappeared out 
of sight. Nairn feels the difficulty of disagreeing firmly with the majority 
on issues like the monarchy, without falling into Gitism, coming to think 
of the masses as ‘a passive, wholly manipulable entity’ (pp. 52-3). But if 
the masses are, in some importent respects, asses, ought he not to say so? 
His admirably original and pentrating book is long, and too complex and 
‘literate’ to be always simple reading. He should try his hand at writing a 
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shorter, terser version, for the man in the street (bearing in mind that 
today the man in the street is not standing or walking there, but bowling 
along 1n his car, so that his attention is harder to catch).9 


Nairn may be putung the cart before the horse when he ends by insisung 
on republicanism, to release a ‘revolution of national idenuty’, as a 
precondition of social-economic progress (p. 387). Scotsmen may worry 
about their identity, but Englishmen seldom do so; and a movement 
preaching that there can be no progress until monarchy is got rid of 
would be one more ineffectual splinter-group. Abolition of monarchy and 
all its outposts will have to come bit by bit, in the course of other 
campaigns—for instance, against the farce of hereditary voting in the 
Second Chamber. An investigation of royal finances, in the interests of 
economy, that virtue so dear to Tory means-testers, will be one of the bits. 
Nairn has made his task harder by his estimate of the public’s ‘permanent 
and almost unshakable adoration’ of the monarchy (p. 19). Is this too 
much like an admission of defeat before the battle begins? If Demos had 
to choose between losing his Royal Family and losing his football, or 
football-pools, he would ditch the Family without a second thought. In all 
such fields of social psychology there is much collective self-hypnosis. We 
each believe that everyone else can see the Emperor’s Clothes. 


Institutions in old age, like men and women, need thick paint to make 
them young. By counting decibels in the loyal media we can measure the 
real strength or decrepitude of the monarchy. A generation ago it and 
empire appeared indivisible and equally immortal. Now ‘the wide arch of 
che ranged empire’ has collapsed like Rome’s, and John Bull lost it in a fit 
of absence of mind, scarcely noticing. Who knows whether we may not 
see the rest of the Family following Edward VIN to America, where Shaw's 
King Magnus was invited to set up shop half a century ago? 


Buckingham Palace turned into a tourist hotel, the crown jewels sold off, 
would be a tonic not only for progressives, but for boxe fide manufactur- 
ers: they too have many a promising companion to regret who left them 
‘just for a ribbon to stick in his coat’. But is a more energetic class of 
entrepreneurs really the swmmam beawm we ought to fix our minds on? 
Behind Tom Nairn’s eagerness to see more factory chimneys smoking 
must lurk the old Marxian conviction that more industry means more 
socialists. Unfortunately it does not. Perhaps we ought to make a virtue of 
necessity and search for something positive in the phase that Britain is 
passing through. This country started the industrial revolution, and may 
have been chosen by destiny to start the new age, with industrial produc- 
tion levelling off, that mankind mas enter before long if the planet is to 
remain capable of supporting human life. The West has enough produc- 
tion by now to satisfy any rational wants; if more is needed for the poor, 
it can be taken from the rich. There should be a standstill of development 
in lands already affluent until a new technology, harnessing sun and tides, 
is ready to usher in a cleaner, less destructive civilizanon. Until then, if 
the Royal dummy in the British mouth 1s an indispensable sedative, we 
may hail it as an unusually intelligent ‘ruse of History’. 
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Merryn Williams 


Frankenstein Monsters 


The poetry and prose of the Romantics (Richard Holmes writes in Shelley: 
The Pyrsas) was born of a ‘disturbed and excited political period... 
which flashes up through the years towards our own’. Certainly, we have 
come a long way since 1789. And yet there are uncanny resemblances 
between our situation and that of Wordsworth, Coleridge and the Shelley 
circle. A great revolution which went wrong, men thrown out of work by 
machinery, foreign wars distracting a people from its real problems, a 
government doing its best to whittle away civil liberties, small groups of 
intellectuals who felt deeply alienated from society and spent much time 
discussing communes, free love and a revolution in personal relation- 
ships. One could go on. 


Thar is one reason why we still find the Romantics fascinating. Another is 
the colour and dramatic appeal of their personal lives. Poets dying young, 
leaving a long trail of dead or damaged women and children, the shadow 
of the guillotine, incest, horror, madness (Gothic novels had a huge 
influence on the younger Romantics; Shelley was both a serious revolu- 
tionary and a connoisseur of the horrific.) It is this kind of debased 
Romanticism which inspires all those bad books and films about the Scar- 
let Pimpernel, Lady Caroline Lamb, and so on. It is summed up in the 
charismatic figure of Byron, who was a good poet and (up to a point) a 
radical buc is remembered chiefly for his life-style. ‘Byron is often loosely 
compared to rock or movie stars as a figure of international glamour,’ 
writes Rupert Christiansen, ‘.... but he perhaps most resembles them in 
his personality disorders—paranoiac irritability, an insistence on his 
status, an addiction to compliment, unthinking self-centredness."! 


This is one of many thought-provoking remarks scattered through Chris- 
tiansen’s book. It grew out of the experience of marking A-level papers 
and finding that the students had simply failed to grasp the passion and 
anger of the period. ‘So I have tried here to portray the temper of an age. 
...to show the electric interaction of, and affinity between, people, lan- 
guage, tdeas and events; and to suggest some of the excitement and 
urgency that was felt at the time.’ And indeed his work, unlike the teen- 
agers’, ts never boring. It treats Romanticism as a European movement, 
beginning with Chénier writing poetry on the eve of his execution 
and ending with Pushkin dying in a duel. It hops, there ıs no other word, 
from England to France to Italy to Russia and from one big name or 
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larger-than-life personality to the next one. All the well-known anecdotes 
are here: Wordsworth hearing the news of Robespierre's death, Hölderlin 
smashing his piano, Mary Wollstonecraft jumping in the river. The story 
is told in flashes, not chronologically, thus, Shelley is dead in one chapter 
and alive in the next. This can be quite confusing. But it does not mean 
that the book is superficial. Christiansen knows his subject and writes 
agreeably; he has interesting chapters on Shakespearomania and on the 
positon of women; and he may well persuade the general reader to go 
deeper into Romanticism. For a serious work of scholarship, though, we 
must turn to Nicholas Roe. 


Revolution and The Aftermath 


Wordsworth and Coleridge: The Radical Years is a careful reconstruction of 
the political lives of the two young poets between 1789 and 1798, and of 
their context.” The author argues that Coleridge, especially, was much 
more involved in the reform movement than he would later admit, and 
that his collapse as a writer and a human being was caused by its failure. 
The last is difficult to prove, perhaps, but there is ample evidence that 
Coleridge ın the r7gos had very close links with the London and Cam- 
bridge radicals, and that he wrote and preached in favour of electoral 
reform and against the French war. If he did go to pieces out of political 
disrllusionment, it is not surprising. Roe shows just how hard a time Eng- 
lish radicals had in these years, and gives helpful information on half- 
forgotten figures like William Frend and John Thelwall, reformers who 
were made to suffer for their (very reasonable) beliefs. 


The book also traces Wordsworth’s movements in France in the early 
T7908. He was ‘pretty hot in it’, and seems to have been an honorary 
member of a revolutionary club in Blois While there he became aware 
that the Revolution was not simply about constitutional reforms but had 
to do with improving the lives of ordinary people. ‘I find almost all the 
people of any opulence are aristocrates aod all the others democrares’, he 
wrote. One of his most memorable experiences, which eventually got into 
The Prelude, was seeing a ‘hunger-bitten girl’ leading a heifer when he was 
with his friend Beaupuy: 


At che sight my friend 

In agitation said, ' "Tis against that 

Which we are fighting’, I with him belteved 
Devoutly that a spirit was abroad 

Which would not be withstood, thar poverty, 
Ac least like this, would to a little time 

Be found no more. 


His concern for the poor and inarticulate stayed with him long after he 
had ceased to be a revolutionary. But in r792 he arrived in Paris in the 
wake of the Seprember Massacres, which had made an indelible impres- 
sion on public opinion tn his own country. Alone in his room, he brooded 
about them and felt partly responsible because he had been on the same 
side as the Paris mob whose ‘vengeance’ had ‘been savage and inhuman’. 


2 Nicholas Roe, Wordsworth and Coleridge. The Radical Years, Oxford 1988. 
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He was not responsible, of course. Nor was it only revolutionaries who 
shed blood at that or any other time. But the massacres, and the way they 
were used by the (government-controlled) press in England, caused a deep 
sense of guilt among radicals and caused them to deny, over and over again, 
that they had any sympathy with violence. The ‘overriding concern’ of one of 
the bravest reformers, John Thelwall, was ‘to counsel “the common people” 
against violence. ... he was apprehensive that, if the reformists were pro- 
voked into violent opposition, the government would use such disturb- 
ance as a pretext for establishing their own system of terror.’ 


In fact, almost all the violence in England during the Revolution years 
came from the right. Church-and-king mobs burned books, wrecked Dis- 
senting meeting-houses and Priestley’s laboratory, and attacked political 
lecturers like Thelwall who ‘narrowly escaped assassination’. There was 
also the organized violence of the French war, for which men were press- 
ganged and the workers’ standard of living forced down. By contrast, the 
English reformers seem extremely moderate, asking only for a broader 
franchise, religious toleration, and later an end to the war. It was they, 
though, who were typecast in popular consciousness as bloodthirsty 
monsters. 


Many of them gave up politics in despair or became reactionary. The only 
good thing to come out of these years of repression was that ‘the r7gos 
saw an alteration in the structure of feeling for the poor and disenfran- 
chised among articulate liberals, radicals and dissenters. This is evident 
in a sympathetc emotional identification with social victims that is very 
different, for example, from the patronizing attitude of the SCI to "the 
poor man” in the 1780s.’ Like Wordsworth encountering the anonymous 
French girl, William Frend was shaken by his meeting with a group of 
market women from Cambridgeshire. ‘Let others talk of glory, let others 
celebrate the heroes, who are to deluge the world with blood, the words of 
the poor market women will still resound in my ears, we are sconced 
three-pence in the shilling, one fourth of our labour. For what!’ Words- 
worth himself, Roe argues, developed ‘from poet of protest to poet of 
human suffering’, never losing his sympathy with ordinary people, and 
survived an experience which shattered Coleridge. 


Another survivor was William Godwin, a revered figure in progressive 
circles, a link between the older and younger Romantics, and one of the 
few radical writers who escaped prosecution; the government felt thar ‘a 
three-guinea book could never do much harm amongst those who had not 
three shillings to spare’. The book was Political Justice (1793), which Coler- 
idge disliked but which had a strong though temporary influence on 
Wordsworth. Many other readers liked it because it preached change 
without violence. The revolution would happen by itself, Godwin assured 
them. ‘When the true crisis shall come, not a sword will need to be 
drawn, not a finger to be lifted up.’ There were some who doubted 
whether this kind of change ın human nature was possible: ‘If man be 
benevolent & wise: it certainly is unnecessary that there should be Prom- 
ises, Gratitude, Restraints, Law, Religion &c: But he is short sighed & 
selfish, & without these restraints he is a monster.’ i 


The government was right to think that Godwin posed no real threat. 
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When Shelley, in his Address to the Irish People (1812), spoke passionately 
about the sufferings of the working class, Godwin was appalled. “You talk 
of awakening them’, he wrote, ‘they will rise up like Cadmus’ seed of 
dragon's teeth, and their first act will be to destroy each other.’ Godwin’s 
brilliant daughter by Mary Wollstonecraft inherited his distrust of the 
common people. 


Mary Shelley has had a lot of attention in recent years, mainly from 
feminists who want to rescue her from the shadow of her father and hus- 
band (although the name of her best book is well known, hers is not). Two 
new studies have just appeared, as well as a volume of essays, edited by 
Anne Mellor, Romanticism and Feminism 


Is there a connection? It was a ume when many radical ideas, including 
that of sexual equality, were in the air, but the actual women who sur- 
rounded the Romantics had a poor deal and often ended up in the reac- 
tionary camp. Several Jacobins had traditionalist views on the subject and 
Byron, surely the worst chauvinist of all English poets, wrote: ‘They ought 
to mind home—and be well fed and clothed—but not mired in society. 
Well educated too, in religion—but to read neither poetry nor politics— 
nothing but books of piety and cookery.’ Anne Mellor, in her untroduc- 
tion, argues rather wildly that the Romantics wrote as upper-class, 
university-educated men (Blake? Keats? Clare?) and that their work ‘legit- 
imized the continued repression of women’. More convincingly, she 
points out that critics have concentrated on the ‘big six’ male poets, rein- 
forcing the ‘capitalist belief in the primacy of the individual over the 
group’. She believes we must ‘open and reshape the literary canon’ and 
pay more sympathetic attention to ‘the hundreds of male and female 
writers working in the early nineteenth century’. 


This is a task which has only just begun, and the essays in this volume are 
uneven. I did not feel that they added much to my understanding of the 
best-known Romantcs, but the last section, “The Women Respond’, 1s 
very interesting. Here are studies of a whole galaxy of female poets, long 
forgotten, and of two gifted women, Mary Lamb and Dorothy Words- 
worth, who tried to lead utterly unselfish lives, and who suffered mental 
breakdowns. Dorothy devoted herself to nourishing William’s talents 
(‘almost his very Eating and Drinking are done for him by his Sister, or 
his wife’, Coleridge wrote enviously), while strenuously denying that she 
had any talent herself. He was primarily interested in the development of 
his owo mind; she was warmly involved with the community and one of 
the few things she published (anonymously) was a narrative designed to 
raise money for a family of orphaned children. There are also essays on 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s ficuop and on Frankenstein (compressed from Anne 


Mellor’s Mary Shelley). 
Colonization of the Feminine 


Of all the Romantics’ women friends, Mary was the most professional 
writer and arguably the most interesting person. She wrote Frankenstein as 
a teenage girl, creating one of the most potent myths in Western culture, 





y Anne K. Mellor, ed , Resantreism and Femretsm, Bloomington and Indianapolis 1988 
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and then produced hardly anything else of value for the remaining thirty 
years of her life. Muriel Spark’s biography is a complete revision of her 
Child of Light (1951).4 The first half tells the story of Mary’s life, taking 
into account some new evidence, the second discusses Frankexstesn and 
The Last Man—the striking novel she wrote after Shelley's death and 
which is now back in print—as well as some minor works. 


Anne Mellor, too, discusses both novels in depth. As a Aft of Mary Shel- 
ley, her book is inadequate; Muriel Spark does the job more competently. 
Yet her work seems to me the more interesting of the two, mainly because 
of its superb long discussion of Fraskenstetn. Mary's fiction, it is argued, 
was moulded by her experiences as a woman and by the memory of the 
French Revoluton. 


Alan Richardson's essay ın Romanticism and Femretsm points out that the 
Romantics cefoztxed the feminine, rejecting che traditional split between 
rational male/emotional female and taking over ‘the conventuonally femi- 
nine domain of sensibility’. Ac the same ume many literary women were 
trying to ‘demonstrate their claims to common sense’, but Mary Shelley 
was not one of them. Her work is profoundly non-realistic; and her 
morality insists on the importance of emotion. The culture in which she 
had been brought up dismissed women’s feelings for their children as 
irrational. As Godwin wrote to her after her first son died: ‘I cannot but 
consider ıt as lowering your character.... you have lost a child; and all 
the rest of the world, all thar 1s beautiful, and all that has a claim upon 
your kindness, is nothing, because a child of three years old is dead!’ Her 
step-sister Claire was treated then and afterwards as a hysterical and 
unreasonable woman because she tried to get her child away from an 
uncaring father. Clearly, the radicalism of Godwin and Byron was 
bounded by their masculinity. 


Percy Shelley considered himself a strong feminist, but Anne Mellor, in 
her major work on Mary Shelley, claims that he had a ‘harem psychology’, 
took no interest in his female children, and undervalued his wife's work.5 
We know that Mary was depressed for years before his death and that 
afterwards she distanced herself from his politics. It was Harriet, not she, 
who warmly supported his revolutionary views. In larer life she declined 
to publish the Philosophical Views of Reform, one of his most radical prose 
texts, and also Godwin’s ant-religious The Genias of Christianity Unvesled. 
She justified this on the grounds that she had to consider her situation as 
an unsupported mother, and besides: "What can I care for the partes that 
divide the world or the opinions that possess it? What has my life been? 
...One thing I will add—if I have ever found kindness it has not been 
from Liberals—to disengage myself from them was the first act of my 
freedom—the consequence was that I gained peace and civil usage.’ This 
might seem an unworthy, typically ‘feminine’ argument. Bur, like other 
women in her circle, Mary had learned through experience thar the per- 
sonal is polincal. Any ideology which did not give full value to the claims 
of women and children seemed to her dangerously flawed. 


4 Muriel Spark, Mery Shelley, London 1988 
> Anne K. Mellor, Mary Shelley. Her Life, Her Facten, Her Monsters, New York 1988 
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‘Frankenstein,’ Anne Mellor says, ‘is a book about what happens when a 
man tries to have a baby without a woman.’ It is true that Mary was a 
teenager when she wrote it, but besides being an unusually well-read and 
politically conscious teenager, she had already had some intense exper- 
tences which are not available to men. She was the mother of one dead 
and one living child; a third baby was conceived during the time of writ- 
ing. Around the same ume, she learned of the suicides of her half-sister 
Fanny and of Harriet Shelley, both of them—as an tllegitimare child and 
an abandoned wife—misfits. Mary must have felt a measure of guilt over 
both deaths, and it 1s hardly surprising that her book is littered with the 
corpses of young women and children. 


Guilt, and the fear of losing loved ones, are the most powerful emotions 
in this novel. The happy Frankenstein family is wiped out by a series of 
tragedies as a direct result of Frankenstein's ‘unhallowed arts’. He is so 
determined to make a new man that he first neglects those who have a 
claim on him and then exposes them to the monster's revenge. This is the 
worst sin possible for Mary, who set a high value on the nuclear family: ‘If 
the study to which you apply yourself has a tendency to weaken your 
affections. ... then that study is certainly unlawful... .If this rule were 
always observed; if no man allowed any pursuit whatsoever to interfere 
with the tranquillity of his domestc affections, Greece had nor been 
enslaved; Caesar would have spared his country; America would have 
been discovered more gradually; and the empires of Mexico and Peru had 
not been destroyed.’ 


Today we may see Victor Frankenstein as an early Dr Strangelove; while 
Shelley looked forward to a time when science could provide a good life 
for all, Mary had much darker visions of genetic engineering and the 
death of the human race. But this passage could also be read as a plea for 
‘gradualism’ in politics; Anne Mellor argues convincingly that Mary Shel- 
ley’s attitude to her monster is rooted in her fear of revolucion. She 
accuses her, perhaps too harshly, of ‘deep aversion to the lower classes’ 
and ‘racist chauvinism’. Travelling through France with Shelley two years 
before the novel was written, Mary noted that the peasants were ‘squalid 
with dirt... . disgusting and brutal’. The Germans they met were ‘of the 
meanest class. ... horrid and slimy....our only wish was to absolutely 
annihilate such uncleanly animals’. Claire Clairmont wrote down a 
revealing conversation between the three of them: ‘Shelley said there 
would come a time when no where on earth, would there be a dirty cot- 
tage to be found—Mary asked what time would elapse before that time 
would come—he said perhaps in a thousand years—we said perhaps it 
would never come, as it was so difficult to persuade the poor to be clean.’ 
(Presumably they would only keep coal in the bath.) This encapsulates the 
young Romantics’ attitude to ‘the poor’—objects of sympathy, people 
who can perhaps be helped, but ‘squalid’, ‘uncleanly’, and above all ether. 
This is also Frankenstein’s attitude to the crearure he makes. 


The Monster Unleashed 


The monster is eight feet tall and far stronger than the average man; Anne 
Mellor points out that the people of Paris during the Terror were envis- 
aged as a Hercules or ‘monstrous male giant’. ‘He thus becomes an 
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emblem for the French Revolution itself.’ In a development which Mary 
cannot have foreseen, and which may not have pleased her, Canning in 
1824, in a speech opposing the freeing of slaves in the West Indies, said: 
‘To turn the Negro loose in the manhood of his physical strength, in the 
maturity of his physical passions, but in the infancy of his uninstructed 
reason, would be to raise up a creature resembling the splendid fiction of 
a recent romance; the hero of which.... finds too late that he has only 
created a more than mortal power of doing mischief, and himself recoils 
from the monster he has made.’ 


Virtually all writers of the time, including Shelley, were terrified of what 
might happen if the people rose in revolt. Yet Mary’s attitude to her mon- 
ster is not one of simple hostility, and the reader is forced to see his point 
of view. He echoes the hopeful philosophies of Rousseau and Godwin—'I 
was benevolent and good; misery made me a fiend’—and makes us ques- 
tion our attitudes to those who are handicapped or somehow ‘different’. 
Paul Foot has argued that the monster ‘represents the potential in man- 
kind—of co-operation and brotherhood on the one hand; of isolation, 
violence and ruin on the other. ... It 1s the spwraeag of the revolutionary 
image, rather than the image itself, which leads to catastrophe.’6 


Yet, in the end, Frankenstein is a pessimistic novel. The monster cannot fit 
into the human family; even the kindest and most enlightened fear him. 
Although Shelley's views became more revolutionary after 1816 (in 
response to real acts of violence by the State, like Peterloo), Mary moved 
steadily rightwards as she grew older. Her novel The Last Men (1826) is a 
sad sequel to the Romantic vision of communities held together by love. 
Instead, politicians jostle for power in the time-honoured way, the Shelley- 
figure fails to achieve anything and eventually the human race is wiped 
out. Although Wordsworth, Coleridge and even (intermittency) Byron 
felt real sympathy for the working people, Mary had very little faith in 
them. 


But if we reject her view of the people as monster, need we also reject her 
insistence that feelings and relationships are important? Anne Mellor 
argues—and I do not think she is reading too much into Frenkenstein— 
that Mary had some specifically ‘female’ insights. Her novel is a ‘feminist 
critique of science’; Frankenstein attempts to make women redundant 
and deprive them of their ‘source of cultural power’; the result is a mon- 
ster who is ‘unmothered’ and therefore becomes evil. She quotes the 
present-day moral philosopher, Carol Gilligan: ‘A male “ethic of justice 
proceeds from the premise of equality—that everyone should be treated 
the same”—while a female “ethic of care rests on the premise of non- 
violence—that no one should be hurt.’ Mary, then, wished men to reject 
violence and self-giorification and to become more like women, with their 
‘primary commitment to the preservation of human life’. ‘All her novels,’ 
Anne Mellor concludes (with particular reference to The Last Men), ‘show 
the ways in which an uninhibited male egoism contributes to human suf- 
fering and may even cause the annihilation of human civilization.’ 


I have some criticisms of Anne Mellor’s book, but not many. For 





6 In bis Red Shelley, London 1980, p. 134. 


instance, Mary did not always shrink from the poor as 1s claimed but 
showed real sympathy with the women lacemekers of Buckinghamshire; 
Shelley did not patronize her but felt that she far surpassed him ‘in origin- 
ality, in genuine elevation and magnificence of the intellectual nature 
until she consented to share her capabilities with me’. The reference to 
Harriet Shelley's ‘stuck-up airs’ 1s unfair. Strangest of all, describing 
Mary's idealization of the bourgeois family, Anne Mellor writes. ‘From 
the ideological perspective provided by modern soctalist-feminist theory, 
we can posit an alternative model of family and class relationships to that 
presented in Mary Shelley’s fiction. This is the model of the working-class 
family in which children are raised to pass into adult responstbility and to 
contribute to the financial resources of the household as quickly as pos- 
sible.’ She isn’t advocating child labour, surely? 


After the age of twenty-eight, Mary wrote some good criticism but no 
more good novels. Like Claire Clairmont, she lived on, a lonely and disil- 
lusioned woman, for long empty years after the young Romantics had 
died. She did a great deal of hack-work to support her son, who rewarded 
her by becoming a respectable and fairly philistine baronet. In 1848, 
another year of revolunons, she took the view that France was spreading 
‘wicked and desolating principles amongst all the nations’ and that the 
Irish and Chartists were ‘full of menace’. She died in 1851 having writen 
nothing for years. It was a disappointing end for the woman whom Shel- 
ley had called a ‘child of love and light’. But Frewkensein remains, and 
each generation will reinterpret it in its own way. 
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The NATO summit, held at the end of May, has confirmed that the future 
direction of Europe is more open than at any time in the Alliance’s forty- 
year history. The eventual compromise over short-range missile negotia- 
tions, together with Washington’s minimal last-minute concessions on 
disarmament, allowed NATO propagandists in each country to paint a 
picture of unity and common purpose, and certainly there can be no 
doubting the eagerness of the Bush and Kohl administrations to solder 
West Germany firmly if more influentially into the Atlantic system. 
However, the economic and political contradictions within that system 
—expressed most acutely, for the moment, in the growing desperation 
and division of Britain’s Conservative Party—give the lie to the carefully 
managed display of birthday jollity. On the eve of Gorbachev’s visit to 
the Federal Republic, there is still a real possibility that Bonn’s indepen- 
dent foreign policy interests will eventually combine with the strength of 
popular anti-militarist sentiment to open up a genuine process of East- 
West cooperation in Europe, one which will challenge the anti- 
Communist foundations of the post-war Atlantic order. 


In this issue, Patrick Camiller argues that the renewal of Europe’s hitherto 
fragmented Left must centrally address the continent-wide politics 
which have come onto the agenda with the reform process in the Soviet 
Union, and which are becoming ever more necessary in an age of eco- 
nomic dislocation, ecological destruction and military insecurity. 
Social-democratic national Keynesianism, a creature of the post-war 
boom, has universally failed to tackle the prolonged crisis of the past 
»fifteen years. But nor do the narrow, half-European horizons of 1992 
offer any solid prospect of recovery of the productive economy, imbued 
as they are with the anarchic spirit of capital unbound. As the West 
‘European governments prepare to give up many of their national regu- 
latory levers, an alliance between the Western Left and socialist reform 
forces in the East could throw back the neo-liberal offensive of the past 
decade and place planned social advance once again at the heart of 
debate on the continent. 


In recent years, the changing forms of capitalist regulation have given 
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rise on the Left to a hypothetical model of ‘post-Fordist’ flexible accum- 
ulation, analogous to the Fordist system of relations extensively analysed 
by the Regulation School. Michael Rustin subjects the claims of this new 
model to a judicious critique, recognizing ‘its synthetic ambitions but 
arguing that it does not adequately comprehend the variegated nature of 
capitalist strategies in the eighties. Those who seek to ground socialist 
politics on post-Fordist ‘new times’ are, in Rustin’s view, in danger of 
confusing the interests and world-view of the- technical intelligentsia 
with those of the working population as a whole—and of making the 
latter in practice subordinate to the former. 


For nearly two generations the exploration of social class has been a cen- 
tral project for British sociologists. This substantial body of work gener- 
ally focused upon experience at the workplace, shifts in the occupational 
structure, differential consumption patterns, and the impact of such 
factors on social and political attitudes. But as Nicky Hart shows, little 
conscious attempt was made to investigate the significance of gender 
differentials in household consumption and labour. In a suggestive essay 
of reconstruction, she assembles evidence of a systematic inequality 
between male and female patterns of material life, tending towards a 
characteristic gender gap in politics. 


The end of the Iran-Iraq war triggered a new onslaught by the Baghdad 
regime on the Kurdish population of northern Iraq, involving the 
murderous use of poison-gas weapons and the forcible depopulation of l 
hundreds of villages. Mohammed Malek here traces the vicissitudes 
of the Kurdish struggle in Iraq, Turkey and Iran since the outbreak 
of the revolt in 1961, and critically assesses the policies and perspec- 
tives of the nationalist leaderships. While registering the cultural and 
political developments which have made the idea of a unified Kurd- 
ish state increasingly problematic, Malek enters a powerful appeal 
for respect of Kurdish national rights by the majority nations of the 
region. 


The canonization within literary and cultural studies of one highly selec- 
tive version of ‘modernism’ has long delayed the kind of formal differ- 
entiation and historical perspective vital to a full understanding of aes- 
thetic modernity. In a lecture reconstructed by Fred Inglis from detailed 
notes, and taken from a forthcoming Verso collection of late work, “The 
Politics of Modernism’, Raymond Williams summarily traces the source 
of this blockage to the specific yet dynamic relations of production of 
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modernist cultural practice. In a later phase, the ideology of artistic self- 
referentiality and social estrangement resurfaced as the ready commodi- 
fication of modernist techniques and images by the protean advertising 
industry of late capitalism. Williams urges a turn away from post- 
modern impasses to the task of recovering for the future a richer and 
more diverse account of the modernist tradition. 


The death of C.L.R. James has robbed us of a steadfast internationalist, a 
living link to the classic revolutionary generation of the first half of the 
century. His libertarian communist ideals and courage have heightened 
value at a time when we see around us the moral and political ruin of so 
many authoritarian and nationalist Communisms. James was born in 
-Trinidad in 1901 and his life was to include critical collaboration with 
such towering figures as Paul Robeson, Leon Trotsky and George Pad- 
more. James’s writings on black history and the French Revolution, on 
anti-statist socialism and popular culture, on the destiny of the Carib- 
bean and the universalism that should imbue revolutionary politics help 
to extend and elevate the Marxism of our century. In this issue we 
publish a review written before James’s death of a recent intellectual bio- 
graphy, ‘The Artist as Revolutionary’, by Paul Buhle, which begins the 
work of assessing the rich legacy bequeathed to us by this outstanding 
Afroamerican. 


In two further reviews Paul Buhle considers the three-year record and 

-achievement of “The Year Left’, the American socialist yearbook pub- 
lished by Verso, while Carlos Vilas discusses James Dunkerley’s major 
new work on Central America, ‘Power in the Isthmus’. 
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hold arrangements in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America. 304 
pages. $39.50 
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Patrick Camiller 


| Beyond 1992: The Left and Europe 


The wave of publicity in preparation for the broad internal market of 1992 
has struck a powerful chord throughout Western Europe, including in a tra- 
ditionally introverted country such as Britain where opinion polls suggest 
that large sections of the population are considerably more enthusiastic than 
their government about a new continental identity. Even more striking has 
been the popular response to the new leadership in the Soviet Union—a 
response going far beyond sectors mobilized in the new peace movement of 
the eighties, and one so strong that the NATO establishment has been forced 
to abandon, or has great difficulty in carrying through, elements of its plan 
to establish techno-military superiority in Europe. This is not just a question 
, of the reformist impetus behind perestroika and glasnost, nor only of the dis- 
armament initiatives launched by the Soviet government, important as both 
of these have been. The recognition by the Gorbachev leadership of the inter- 
dependence of world politics and economics, together with repeated 
references to the common European home, represent a potent challenge to 
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the Cold War Atlanticism that served as the ideological cement of the 
post-war capitalist order and contributed co the national and organiz- 
ational divisions of the European Left. 


The Left in Western Europe now finds itself in a quite original situa- 
tion where the task of renewing its own programme and organization 
is posed at the same time as the development of new kinds of 
European-level politics. Or rather, the two tasks are posed together, in 
a complex way that we are only now beginning to grapple with. Of 
course, everyone attending this cologato is in some way descended from 
the experience of socialist organization in the pre-1914 Second Inter- 
national, and the internationalism of the best forces within that tradi- 
tion remains an inspiration for us today.* This is not the place to go 
into the subjective and objective reasons why that tradition broke 
down in August 1914, and why it ultimately failed to regenerate itself 
in the Third International and the subsequent history of the twentieth 
century. But we do need to grasp the scale of the change that has taken 
place. A hundred years ago, as European capital was plunging into 
the accumulation race that would lead to the First World War, the 
socialist movement could rightly claim to be the inheritor of the 
Enlightenment ideal of a Europe in which national antagonisms had 
been overcome. Today, after decades in which labour parties and 
trade unions in Western Europe have thrown their weight behind the 
accumulation strategies of their respective national capitals within a 
framework of Atlanticist loyalism, the ideological and organizational 
basis for socialist unity in Europe has still largely to be re-creaced. 
And it has to be re-created in conditions where a tightly circum- 
scribed European agenda is being defined by the needs of massive 
capitalist corporations operating at an international level, but where 
for the first time since 1947 the political division of Europe is being 
questioned in the East. 


It has become almost a commonplace to say that the labour movement 
lags behind capital in its international coordination and conscious- 
ness, and vartous explanations have been given for this starting with 
the simple discrepancy in financial resources. But it is hard to believe 
that today’s labour movement—which, despite a certain decline in 
recent years, rests upon far stronger unions than half-a-century ago— 
is materially less capable of reaching the level, if not the forms, of 
international life attained in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. If the Socialist International, for example, is little more 
than an inorganic collection of parties, this is essentially because ics 
various national leaderships have seen no political basis for joint 
action of, to put it another way, have lacked any vision of Europe and 
the broader world that does not start from the requirements of the 
dominant fractions of national capital. Ironically it is only now, when 
decisive sections of capital are moving towards a restructuring of the 
West European market, that the Left is beginning once again to con- 
ceive of itself as a potentially international force. More ironic still, it is 
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mainly the revival of Ostpolitik tendencies within the Bonn establish- 
ment which has placed on the agenda of the West European Left the 
possibility of re-forging links with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. This is a time of important new prospects. But there is also a 
grave danger that the Left will simply be carried along by the Euro- 
peanist rhetoric of 1992, failing either to see the real social-economic 
content of the project or to grasp the opportunity to advance a Euro- 
pean programme of its own. 


From 1973 to 1992 


The 1992 project can only be understood in the light of the neo-liberal 
reorientation of economic policy that began in the United States and 
Western Europe in the mid seventies. The post-war capitalist growth 
model, it is widely agreed, rested upon a distinctive articulation of six 
elements: (a) increasingly concentrated production of standardized 
commodities within a structure of Taylorized work routines; (b) a 
high-wage, high-productivity, high-employment capital-labour bar- 
gaining system, providing an expanding market for consumer-goods 
output; (c) a higher level of state ownership, particularly in infrastruc- 
ture and basic industries; (d) fiscal redistribution of income within, 
and to a limited extent between, social classes; (e) Keynesian mechan- 
isms of demand stimulation; (f) public provision of universal systems 
of health, education, income support, etc. Now, in different ways and 
at different rhythms, all of these pillars have come under attack over 
the past fifteen years. The main trends have been: (a) decentralization 
and ‘flexibilization’ of the production process; (b) segmentation of the 
labour market, with high levels of structural unemployment; (c) pri- 
vatization or deregulation of sectors of the economy owned by the 
state; (d) a sometimes quite sharp cutting of redistributive taxation; 
(e) a tendency towards privatization, reduction or segmentation of 
welfare-state services. The precise justification of this shift, and cer- 
tainly the degree to which it has been put into practice, have varied 
considerably with the inherited political discourse of each EC country, 
but there can be no question that we are facing a general trend that is 
making itself felt even in non-EC countries like Austria or Sweden. 


In the ideology of neo-liberalism—or perhaps ‘anarcho-capitalism’ 
would be a more accurate term—the post-war model set up a number 
of barriers (powerful trade unions, ‘restrictive practices’, state mono- 
polies, fiscal disincentives) which constrained the rationalizing 
dynamic of the market and prevented privare capital and national 
economies from adapting to new opportunities and a changed inter- 
national environment. The aim of the various restructuring pro- 
grammes of the last decade has thus been to increase the profitability 
levels of private capital—first of all by creating more favourable 
labour-market conditions (wage—skill segmentation, erosion of trade 
union rights and bargaining positions), but also by reducing corpor- 
ate and middle-class taxation and by opening up new areas for invest- 
meat through privatization drives. Whether large-scale unemployment is 
to be an intrinsic part of the model, or whether its main function is as 
a transitional discipline lowering the expectations of the labour force, 


is a question that can hardly be determined in advance. ee 


is that a decade of neo-liberalism has brought precious litle new 
investment in productive industry, and that more government effort 
has gone into bogus youth schemes and various forms of statistical 
manipulation than into serious attempts to bring down the rate of 
unemployment in Western Europe. 


Nor is it possible to say with any assurance whether post-Fordist ‘flex- 
tble accumulation’ could ever become a viable component of a new 
overall political-economic strategy. As a number of observers have 
noted, now that the Friedmanite—Reaganomucs heyday has passed, the 
present climate is marked by incoherence or paralysis in official eco- 
nomic policy and far-reaching business uncertainty about the long- 
term conditions of production, with the coexistence of different 
geological strata in each national economy. We do not stand in the 
kind of situation that presented itself in 1951, when the capitalist 
world was gearing itself up for a new surge of expansion on the basis 
of a strong, shared and consistent model of development. Inter- 
imperialist competition, political divisions, working-class resistance, 
the debt crisis—these are just some of the factors that will influence 
the outcome. And we should remember that in 1931, when the capital- 
ist world last faced such a crisis of perspectives, it did not easily issue 
in a new period of growth and stability. 


What, then, is the significance of 1992 within this context? An article 
by John Grahl and Paul Teague in NLR 174 has convincingly shown 
that the 1992 project rests on essential aspects of the neo-liberal 
agenda of the 1980s. Whatever elements of indicative planning it may 
originally have contained, the programme of European integration 
has been progessively stripped down to a core idea that the removal of 
national barriers to capital movement and economic activity will clear 
the path to dynamic renewal of the European economy. It would be 
fundamentally wrong to imagine that the dense networks of institu- 
tions and norms which, in the post-war Fordist boom years, regulated 
the national markets of Western Europe are about to be replaced by a 
simular EC structure organized from Brussels. The task of the EC insti- 
tutions, once the final inter-governmental bargains have been struck, 
will be to ensure that nothing stands in the way of the consolidation of 
giant trans-European blocs of capital operating within the broad 
internal market—and, above all, to ensure that the labour movement 
is not free to exert effective pressure on its national government or on 
EC institutions to block the multifarious corporate strategies for 
breaking down and flexibly circumventing, positions of labour 
strength. Rather than coordinating a continental recovery, 1992 is 
likely to involve a competitive frenzy of cost-cutting, mergers and 
rationalization, with a redivision of major sectors of the economy but 
no significant upturn in overall productive investment. 


It is a very uncertain future indeed—one in which the ‘depoliticiz- 
ation’ of economics and the growing ‘economization’ of culture, 
health, education (even perhaps prisons) would leave Europe prey to 
a riot of capital flows, with the ever-present possibility of full-scale 
crisis caused by a lack of macro-economic coherence. The terms on 
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which American and Japanese capital will be allowed to participare in 
this bacchanal remain largely undecided, and the subject, no doubt, of 
considerable contention. The temptation is strong to form alliances 
with overseas capital in order to break down the significant obstacles 
which, particularly in continental Europe, stand in the way of the 
most ambitious neo-liberal projects. But fall-back positions already 
exist to obstruct the passage of American or Japanese capital, and 
1992 might also be seen as a preparation against the eventuality of a 
ferocious outbreak of inter-capitealist rivalry. Whatever the precise 
toternational configuration, it would be a tragic end to the cosmopoli- 
tan Enlightenment ideal, such a Europe ‘united’ behind the backs of 
its population by rapacious private interests. 


Weaknesses of the Left, Crisis of the Right 


The onset of the seventies crisis of capital accumulation appeared at 
the time to coincide with a dramatic resurgence of the Left in Europe. 
The powerful miners’ strikes in Britain had broken the back of the 
Heath government and offered a new chance for the labour move- 
ment, the PCI was winning new layers of support and seriously threat- 
ening Christian Democrat hegemony; the newly formed Union de la 
Gauche in France was steadily advancing to power with a programme 
containing many radical elements; a Left proclaiming an anti-capitalist 
identity seemed about to succeed the dictatorships in Southern 
Europe. In retrospect, however, it is clear that the evolution of social 
democracy since 1945 had not equipped it to withstand the turn to 
neo-liberalism by sections of international capital. The post-war 
growth model, though managed by conservative bourgeois govern- 
ments in most countries of Western Europe, was supported in all its 
essentials by the social-democratic parties which actively participated 
in its creation. Bad Godesberg, by replacing class struggle with 
notions of social partnership, tied the very programme of the SPD to 
an expectation that employer—worker—government collaboration 
would pacify the contradictions of the capitalist market and allow an 
era of indefinite progress. 


It is rue that not every country quite had its Bad Godesberg, and that 
other traditions survived through the post-war years to surface briefly 
and unexpectedly in, for example, the original Meidner wage-earner- 
funds proposals in Sweden in the mid seventies. But the fact remains 
that the principal social-democratic leaderships of Western Europe 
could conceive of no other way of utilizing the accumulated strength 
of labour than to attempt to renew the settlement with big capital on 
a purely national basis. When the ideological reorientation of capital 
became apparent in the crisis of the mid-to-late seventies, only an 
immediate and similarly sharp reorientation by the Left towards 
greater state intervention and investment control could have stemmed 
the drift to monetarism and increasing unemployment. Instead the 
two major parties then in government in the ec—Labour and the 
sPD—simply hung on for a few more years as the fiscal crisis broke 
and jobless figures rose, eventually retreating in disarray before the 
resurgent Right while sectors of their own base, disaffected with 
austerity, crumbled away. Perhaps the worst failure of social democr 


in the post-war ‘golden age’—its utter lack of any internationalist per- 
spective for the labour movement—was now shown to have catastrophic 
results. When the French Socialist government attempted unsuccessfully 
to break out of the neo-liberal straitjacket in 1981 and 1982, it occurred 
to no one thata vigorous public appeal to the SPD could prevail against the 
conservatism of the Bundesbank and the Schmidt government. 


Throughout the eighties we have been living with the consequences of 
that historic failure. Margaret Thatcher's rallying cry “There Is No 
Alternative’, too often echoed by social-democratic governments in 
power in the eighties, was in effect a mocking challenge to the leaders 
of the labour movement to come up with something different from a 
Keynesian consensus in which the dominant fractions of capital were 
no longer interested. Today, with 1992 on the horizon, the challenge is 
all the more forceful, the stakes all the higher. It is, to say the least, 
premature to bid farewell to the organized labour movement or even 
the industrial working class, as some now seem ready to do. But we 
should be aware of some of the lessons of third-term Thatcherism in 
Britain, whose stated objective is to eradicate ‘socialism’. Socialism 
here refers to all the institutions that cut across the spontaneity of the 
market—for example, effective municipal administration, which is 
being denied the revenue or the revenue-raising powers to provide 
traditional social services, and in the great Labour cites has even been 
denied the right to exist as a democratically elected structure. These 
are institutions, together with centrally organized trade unions, which 
have historically formed the basis of the Labour Party’s presence as a 
national political force; and the final aim of the Thatcher government 
is precisely to turn Labour into a disembodied party, perhaps fused 
with a new Liberalism, that lacks any social underpinnings for a 
coherent political alternative. 


Evidently the traditions of Christian Democracy make such a course 
harder to contemplate in, say, Germany or Italy. However, there are 
many signs that these are now coming under increasing pressure, as 
previous formulae of political rule prove unable to integrate trends 
within the economy and the uncertain erosion of Cold War struc- 
tures. Early in 1989 there is scarcely a single West European country 
where the major post-war formations of the bourgeoisie can look for- 
ward with any confidence to the next elections. We should not forget 
that Thatcherism itself marked a radical break from the recent tradi- 
tions of the British Tory Party. Moreover, the strength of its attack on 
social demoracy and the welfare state does not principally derive from 
its capacity to manipulate populist rmagery—after all, it is only the 
undemocratic peculiarities of the British electoral system which mean 
that a party like the Tories can win a 100-seat majority in Parliament 
with only 43 per cent of the popular vote. Rather, ics strength comes 
from its conscious and ruthless articulation of the ideology and 
material interests of the neo-liberal International, in a country where 
money capital has always enjoyed a privileged position vis-a-vis 
manufacturing—and, of course, from the enormous, uncontrolled 
powers of the Executive within the British State. Who can say that the 
neo-liberal agenda of 1992 does not pose a threat also to the organized 
labour movements of continental Europe? 


Is There an Alternative? 


In considering an alternative to 1992, it has become ever more neces- 
sary for the Left to start from an international framework of political 
action. The experience of the French Socialist government after 1981, 
as well as the rethinking in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
have dramatically confirmed that it is neither possible nor desirable to 
withdraw from the immensely complex and productive international 
division of labour. This is not to say that that division of labour does 
not itself need to be recast, particularly but not only in regard to the 
Third World. But the European Left should in principle welcome the 
idea of a genuine integration of the economic and cultural resources 
of a continent whose fragmentation has underlaid two world wars in 
this century. Indeed, one of the main accusations to be made against 
the 1992 programme is that its ‘privatized’ corporate-bureaucratic 
internationalism will actually heighten economic disparities and dislo- 
cative tendencies within the EC, producing instead an anomic mass of 
fragments of national communities. 


Thus, while the Left in each country should naturally exploit every 
opportunity to strengthen its political and cultural positions, the 
answer to the neo-liberal challenge must be at the international level at 
which it is increasingly posed. At the heart of such an alternative has 
to be a programme for pan-European recovery of the productive eco- 
nomy that will restore something approaching full employment—a 
recovery, it should at once be stressed, which is intended not to estab- 
lish a new, Fortress Europe but to offer a model of balanced growth 
and cooperation to the peoples of the world. What is to be the pivot of 
this alternative? It may seem strange to start with this question, but in 
a sense it is the key to everything. To work out even the oudines of an 
alternative economic policy is a collective labour requiring the con- 
centration of the most varied efforts. But even that would be a utop- 
ian enterprise unless there is some rational basis for believing that the 
mass labour movements of Europe provide the social ground for an 
alternative strategy. 


A considerable layer of intellectuals ia Western Europe, often confus- 
ing their own restlessness or disappointments with tendencies in the 
real social world, have all but written off the mass labour movements 
as a vehicle of change, or even as a social force with any chances of 
survival. Sometimes this rapidly leads to a straightforward abandon- 
ment of any progressive vision; at others it involves a quite inflated 
conception of the capacities of the new social movements. Without 
doubt the appearance of movements centred on issues of women’s 
emancipation and environmental protection has expanded the hori- 
zons of the Left in an overwhelmingly positive direction, and a 
renewal of the programme of the socialist Left is inconceivable with- 
out this new awareness. But in the end it does come down to a renewal 
of that universal programme of emancipation. Not only do the new 
movements lack the social weight or relative homogeneity of organ- 
ized labour, and therefore the capacity to assume the direction of 
society as a whole. Unless they enter the terrain of national and inter 
national political struggle—which implies an orientation towar- 


labour-based socialist movement—it is hard to.see how their spontan- 
eous ideologies can stably raise them above the level of marginal sub- 
cultures, in some cases forming part of the crisis of capitalist civiliz- 
ation rather than offering a coherent way out. 


In order to weigh the future of the labour movement, we have to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the subjective and the objective, as well as 
between the conjunctural and the epochal. A decade of neo-liberal 
attacks has undoubtedly undermined the cohesion and membership 
of organized labour in Europe. Unemployment has struck particularly 
hard at young workers, who form the natural well-spring of class mili- 
tancy and vigour, and the weaknesses of the Left parties themselves — 
including the major Communist parties—have contributed to a cer- 
tain disenchantment or turning away from politics among young 
people. Generational renewal of trade-union and party cadres has 
become a problem for nearly every party and group of the Left. 
Nevertheless, at the level of electoral support, the statistics simply do 
not bear out the gloomy prognoses of a collapse of the Left. Beginning 
with Belgium in 1987, the combined support of the Communist and 
Socialist parties (plus the Greens in, at least, West Germany) has been 
returning to roughly the level of the early-to-mid seventies—sharply 
down only in Britain, remarkably solid in Sweden. This is, to be sure, 
no reason for complacency: in particular, those social-democratic par- 
ties which have failed in their austerity government risk experiencing 
a wave of popular rejection. But it does suggest that the underlying 
attachment to the historical parties of the Left remains a central 
feature of European politics. Similarly, although the trade unions 
have suffered more than the parties, the strikes of the last year in 
France, Greece, Italy and, above all, Spain demonstrate the continu- 
ing possibility and potential of mass working-class action, particularly 
when, as in Spain, it both overcomes organizational divisions and 
addresses the concerns of society as a whole. 


This, then, is still the bedrock for a renewal of the Left in Europe, 
although it should not be confused with that renewal itself. At a sub- 
jective level, the problem remains that the dominant traditions of the 
mass social-democratic parties, consolidated during the Keynesian 
boom years, can only envisage a strategy of bargaining and consensus 
with big capital. This was an available—and, in narrow terms, pro- 
ductrve—orientation in the 1950s and 1960s. What happens, however, 
when big capital turns its back on class compromise and embraces the 
kind of neo-liberal agenda we have been discussing? There seem to be 
only two options, apart from a feverish and ultimately vacuous imag- 
ination of “new times’. The first is to swim along with the current, 
even implementing major parts of the neo-liberal agenda in the hope 
of retaining the confidence of big capital that a subordinate social 
democracy can be relied upon in any future swing back to consensus 
politics. There is no sign that such a course will even have this effect: 
in the present period, crisis and division in the bourgeois Right may 
mean that social-democratic ministers briefly serve as valued interlo- 
cutors of bankers and multinational corporations, but it is only a 
matter of time before a more stable set of alliances is re-formed. Nor 
oes there seem to be any possibility of combining neo-liberalism with 





substantive social reforms—as the extremely modest Delors proposals 
illustrate at an EC level. Again, without drawing simplistic parallels, it 
should be remembered that pendulum imagery had disastrous conse- 
quences in the 1930s. International capitalism has never operated 
with the regularity of clockwork. 


The second option, put at its simplest, is to campaign for and mobil- 
ize popular support for a programme that systematically basis itself 
on the need for recovery of the European productive economy. The 
difference is that whereas the first option conceives of politics as an 
adaptation to the will of autonomous economic ‘entrepreneurs’, the 
second approach seeks to use politics as a means of mobilizing the 
productive resources and social potential held back by the existing 
system of economic relations. This approach, we might say, corres- 
ponds to part of the original meaning of ‘social democracy’—thas is, 
the assertion of the principle of democracy not just at the level of 
politics and the institutional structures of society but also in the 
organization of its major economic activities. It does not, by itself, 
imply an a priori distribution between planning and market mechan- 
isms, for example, or between different forms of ownership. It does 
imply that these matters, like the principal orientations of the eco- 
nomy, are the proper and legitimate province of democratic decision, 
equipped with varied means of social enforcement. 


They are also highly serious matters, and there is no point in under- 
estimating either the scale of the break with post-war social-democratic 
traditions or the intensity of the political struggle with neo-liberal 
forces that would be involved. But, on the other hand, not only do the 
mass labour movements and parties remain a powerful basis of sup- 
port in every West European country; the post-war welfare state, with 
its associations of open-ended public responsibility, has retained an 
overwhelming popular allegiance throughout the continent. At a recent 
Young Conservative conference in Britain, one speaker described 
‘socialism’ (ie., in this context, welfare-state principles) as a ‘filthy per- 
version’ to be extirpated root and branch, while another denounced ‘the 
Marxian view that education is a right’ rather than a commodity to be 
bought and sold like anything else. This indicates the kind of vandal 
impetus which, at least in Britain, fuels the neo-liberal project. But the 
very violence of the language also displays the gulf between thar project 
and popular mentalities. (Even in “Thatcherite Britain’ opinion polls 
have consistently recorded a majority of 70- 80 per cent, including a 
sizeable proportion of Conservative voters, who disagree with various 
aspects of Thatcherite policy on health, education, etc.) It may well be, 
then, that if the Left were boldly to advocate an extension of the prin- 
ciple of direct public responsibility to the economy as a whole, it would 
find an immediate link to elements of already existing consciousness— 
not least because such an extension may prove to be the only effective 
way of defending the limited gains of the old welfare state. 


Europe as a Social Space: From the Atlantic to the Urals 


It should be stressed once again that none of the critical problems 
facing the continent can be tackled and solved except at the level of 
the continent as a whole, and certainly not within the self-definition of 
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‘Europe’ proposed in the 1992 programme. The reform process in 
Eastern Europe poses a basic choice for the Left. On the one hand, it 
could join with those capitalist forces which are probing to find a way for 
‘the West’ to take advantage of events in the East, perhaps by picking 
off one or two Comecon countries and drawing them into the neo-liberal 
momentum of 1992. In this case Europe—or rather its NATO half—would 
remain one pole of an Atlantic order essentially defining itself in 
Opposition to the Soviet Union. On the other hand, the Western Left 
could grasp the opportunity for close collaboration with reform forces 
in the East to define a joint programme for social and political advance. 
Europe might then become a genuinely united continent capable both 
of overcoming its own crisis and of helping to reshape world economy and 
politics. This is a real and urgent choice, and those who say ‘Let’s wait 
and see what happens to Gorbachev’ are in their own way contributing 
to the dead weight of post-war conservatism io both West and East. 


Within this pan-European framework, I would like to end by propos- 
ing a few elements of a new agenda for the Left, not by any means in 
a spirit of comprehensiveness—I have, for example, omitted any dis- 
cussion of institutional frameworks—but simply to concretize some 
of the earlier points. There seem to me to be at least five broad areas 
for consideration: economic recovery; environmental protection; 
planned social advance; social rights; defensive security. It goes with- 
out saying that any genuine proposals for the equalization of workers’ 
and other social rights throughout the EC, based on the principle of 
generalizing ‘best practice’, should be welcomed and supported by 
labour and socialist organizations. But the EC ‘social space’, as I 
understand it, has been whittled down to norms on workplace safety, 
together with vague evocations of ‘worker participation’ which would 
have no legally binding force and would anyway be so algebraic as to 
admit of any but the wildest system of managerial practice. The com- 
mon sense in Brussels, and in the major board-rooms of Western 
Europe, seems to be that the social space is necessary to ‘sell’ the 1992 
idea to the general population, but that it in no way represents an 
obstacle to the freeing of markets and the further erosion of the posi- 
tions of organized labour. No doubt it would be possible to work out 
more extensive measures, but it should be clear by now that they 
could only be inserted into a programme that goes far beyond, or is 
largely opposed to, the aims of the European Commission let alone 
the major national forces participating in the definition of post—1992 
Europe. What, then, are the elements of such a programme? 


(1) Pæblic contrel and direction of capital flows. In the wake of neo-liberalism, 
the precondition for a programme of economic recovery is control 
over the uses of capital and credit within the new economic space and 
its relations with the broader international economy. This would 
allow the public authorities to define and implement long-range 
investment priorities, in accordance with criteria of social usefulness, 
growth coherence, environmental protection and economic efficiency. 
It would also involve the power to approve or disapprove the closure 
of enterprises in accordance with the same criteria. 

(2) Massive public investment in mew technologies and their industrial applica- 
tion. The rapidly developing micro-electronic and other new technologies 
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offer the prospect of a huge leap in the average productivity of labour 
and thus in the productive resources available to society as a whole. 
Yet the research effort in this field remains largely dissipated among 
individual corporations, whose development and application of tech- 
nology are tied to market-defined investment projects and all the 
vagaries of monopolistic competition. The centralization of research 
in a publicly funded network of pan-European institutes would con- 
centrate these efforts and make it possible to steer their output into 
socially defined investment priorities. 


(3) Legislation for the Right to Work. A statutory right to work at a guar- 
anteed minimum wage throughout the new European space would be 
the clearest demonstration that each individual’s contribution to col- 
lective economic life is no longer contingent on market forces but is a 
direct responsibility of the public authorities of the community. It 
would also provide a guarantee that the benefits of labour-saving tech- 
nology are enjoyed equally, or in proportion to defined effort, by all 
the members of the labour force. 


(4) Steady and planned reduction of the working week. In the neo-liberal 
economy, technological development constantly threatens the eco- 
nomic security of a large mass of wage-earners. Once it is placed 
under the direction of public authorities, however, it becomes pos- 
sible to translate the rising productivity of labour in separate branches 
into an average reduction of the socially necessary working week 
throughout the European economy. The fact that no one precisely 
knows the present scope for industrial robotization, for example, is an 
indication of how privatized and fragmented the research effort still 
remains. But some estimates suggest as a serious possibility that the 
working week could immediately be reduced well beyond the 35 hours 
presently demanded by major trade unions. A central aim of Left poli- 
tics in Europe should be to ensure a steady shrinking of the realm of 
necessity and a corresponding expansion and enrichment of the realm 
of culture and freedom beyond the workplace. 


(5) An international programme for defence of the exvironment. Chernobyl, 
the greenhouse effect, the ozone crisis are just three dramatic illustra- 
tions of the need for global planning to protect the elementary condi- 
tions of social reproduction. The Green movements of the seventies 
and eighties have played a crucial role in challenging the destructive 
secrecy of both market and bureaucratic regulation, but the Left as a 
whole cannot delay any longer the task of integrating this new aware- 
ness into a more general social programme. Anti-industrialism is 
neither a necessary nor a desirable basis for this renewal. Already 
today, after years of procrastination, a large number of replacement 
products and technologies could be immediately introduced to tackle 
the most urgent threats to the environment. An international plan, 
involving both a system of protective norms and a massive prioritiz- 
ation and coordination of eco-R & D at both European and broader 
levels, would make it possible to envisage non-destructive economic 
recovery in the industrialized countries and major industrialization 
programmes elsewhere in the world. 


(6) Liberty, equality and solidarity for all residents of Exrope. Just as the 
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nation-state has become a barrier to social and economic advance 
within the geographic space of Europe, so have the nineteenth-cennury 
or earlier identities of European citizens become a factor of often 
quite explosive division within most of the major European countries. 
Economic growth in post-war Atlantic Europe was co a considerable 
extent based on the labour of workers originating from the Mediter- 
ranean basin, the West Indies or other parts of the world—most of 
whom were consciously ‘deregulated’ from the beginning within the 
societies in which they lived and worked. The building of a new, uni- 
fied Europe, open to the world, requires the fullest integration of these 
workers at every level of society. This is not only a question of 
elementary democracy but also a vital issue for the future of the Left. 
While large pools of unprotected labour continually fuel economic 
neo-liberalism, racism has become a major weapon of those forces on 
the right seeking to break up the very notion of a unified social space. 


(7) A pan-Exropean system of collective security. The recent experience of 
cold war and militarist revival has already convinced large sections of 
the European population that, whatever the conjuncture in inter- 
national relations, the antgonistic division of the continent structur- 
ally maintains the danger of war. Within a framework of genuine 
commitment to pan-European unity, it would be a simple matter to 
translate this popular pacifism into a grounding treaty renouncing the 
use of force in the affairs of the continent. This would imply at least 
the removal of any foreign military presence from the territories of the 
existing states, the dismantling of all European-controlled nuclear 
weapons systems threatening parts of the continent, and the retention 
only of minimal and unambivalent defensive systems that would 
themselves decline as confidence in European integration increased. 


At the most general level, what is at stake now 1s the destiny of the 
three-hundred-year tradition of the Enlightenment. On the one hand, 
Thatcher declares that ‘there is no society, only individuals and their 
families’, and neo-liberal ideologues talk of unchaining the energies of 
the individual from the state as if there were no difference in kind 
between the concrete energies and potential of an unemployed worker 
in the Ruhr or Merseyside and those of the corporate-minded individ- 
uals who are preparing to unchain vast agglomerations of capital 
across the European continent. On the other hand, once-radical ‘post- 
modern’ intellectuals are engaging in a bonfire of the conceptual tools 
which men and women have used to grasp the contradictory univer- 
sality and continuity of human experience: no more Society, no more 
History, no more Class, no more Subject, n0 more Truth} the litany 
goes on until it ends ın a play of surfaces or a jumble of meaningless 
fragments. The Left has an enormous responsibility to enter the ideo- 
logical and cultural battle which is taking place over the relationship 
between individual and collective identity, and which is literally shap- 
ing the way in which individuals live their social being. For in the end 
the most ‘post-modern’ individual does remain a social being, and we 
can be sure that ‘beyond good and evil’, beyond the destruction of the 
Enlightenment tradition, he will emerge again from Baudrillard’s 
desert and slouch onto the historical arena in fearsome and as yet 
unpredictable forms. The main responsibility of the Left in this 
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respect, however, is to develop @ political-economic programme 
which allows the full realization of individual capacities in a harmonious 
relationship with collective life. In the past, as Marx pointed out 
nearly a century and a half ago, human species development took 
place, could only take place, at the cost of the majority of human indi- 
viduals. Today, incomparably more than in Marx’s time, this is no 

‘ longer true. The productive potential available on a world scale, con- 
stantly enhanced by new technologies, has turned the all-round devel- 
opment of all into a realizable goal, and the ‘two-thirds society’ of neo- 
liberalism into an artificial form that corresponds to requirements not 
of economic efficiency but of big capital domination over the lives of 
individuals and classes. 
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Nicky Hart 


Gender and the Rise and Fall of Class 
Politics 


Is gender an autonomous form of social stratification? Does it form a com- 
pound with other bases of social inequality? How is it related to class, the 
‘master’ concept of stratification theory? These questions have been forced 
into focus in recent years through the emergence of the married yet occupa- 
tionally committed female wage-earner. In most advanced industrial socie- 
ties, the rates of both participation and remuneration of married women 
stand at around sixty per cent of the male rates.’ The implications for strati- 
fication theory and research are clear. The distribution of material inequality 
in the population can no longer be simply equated with wage differentials in 
the male workforce. The constitution of a household, the number of earners 
and non-earners, is now an equally important source of inequality, with the 
emergence of the DINK household (double income, no kids) opening up a 
further novel complication for surveyors of the economic landscape. Even 
those remaining loyal to the public sphere of production as żbe terrain for 
measuring material exploitation must now cope with the fact- that female 
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labour is systematucally undervalued relative to male—which suggests 
the operation of something other than a straightforward economic 
logic differentiating the life chances of male and female workers. 
These facts have not been lost on the new wave of feminist researchers 
who have risen with, indeed been part of, the transformation of the 
post-war labour market A broad-based sisterhood of radical, Marxist 
and sociological feminists has kept up a polemic against the conven- 
tional mainstream, and the initial heresy that gender must be reckoned 
a formidable source of structured social inequality is increasingly 
acknowledged. Indeed, many of the old school gain intellectual 
refreshment from the personal discovery of past errors of method and 
judgement.? Almost every issue of Sociology records a new deserter 
from the ranks of mainstream masculinist theory and practice in 
stratification research. Naturally those with most investment in the 
old paradigm have found it hardest to budge, which helps to explain 
why two of the most prominent sociologists in Britain, John Gold- 
thorpe and David Lockwood, stand out for their vigorous, some 
might say stubborn, defence of old practices. 


John Goldthorpe has repeatedly asserted the validity of traditional 
methodological practice’ measuring the social class of households by 
the occupation of the male ‘head’.3 Though the growing presence of 
married women in the post-war workforce cannot be disputed, Gold- 
thorpe has consistently argued that female workers do not have the 
occupational commitment of men and that their contribution to 
household living standards makes no substanual difference to the dis- 
tributon of potentialities for class action in the population. Mean- 
while his former colleague Lockwood has even denied that gender 
constitutes a form of social or sociological stratification in any sense 
at all. He concludes that because conflicts of interest between male 
and female are not capable of macro-social/organized expression, they 
are an inappropriate object of sociological analysis.4 Though Gold- 
thorpe and Lockwood defend very different aspects of conventional 
theory and method, there 1s a certain unity in their recalcitrance. For 
generations of post-war sociology undergraduates, The Affivent Worker 
ın the Class Structure (1969), their study of Luton car workers, was the 
key to the study of British class structure and it continues to serve as 
a benchmark for the state of political consciousness in Britain in the 
mid-1960s.) Their defence of the conventional paradigm is in effect a 
defence of the perfect case study of masculinist research on class. 


'G Routh, Ocrwpatren and Pay In Briian, London 1986, G Sapiro, Wemen m American 
Secrety, Mayfield California 1986 

3 By the mid-1980s, even the publicly-funded esac Seranficanon Workshop felt the 
ume had come to devote its annual session co Gender and Stratificatton The proceed- 
ings, in R Crompton and J Mann, Gensler and Stratificateen (Polity 1986), provide a 
useful and sometimes provocauve account of the degree of reformist progress in the 
sociology of stranficauon. Interesuungly, Goldthorpe declined to rake part in the work- 
shop and larer refused to allow his own thoughts on the subject QH Goldthorpe, 
‘Women and Class Analysis In Defense of the Conventional View’, Secalegy 17, 1983) 
to be republished with the papers presented there. 

* Goldthorpe, op. at. 

4D Lockwood, ‘Women and Social Class’, in Crompton and Mana, op cit. 

5JH Goldthorpe et al., The Affiwent Worker m the Class Stractare, Cambridge 1969. 
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Gender and Politics 


This article will examine the relevance of gender for processes of class 
formation in nineteenth and twentieth-century Britain, drawing criti- 
cal insight from Goldthorpe and Lockwood's study of affluent work- 
ers and from Lockwood’s disavowal of gender as an axis of social 
inequality. I will argue that traditional approaches to the conceptual- 
ization and measurement of class do not merely fail to value the post- 
war contribution of women’s paid work to the material and cultural 
life of households; more seriously, they fail to notice that gender 
inequality is a core ingredient of class formation and consciousness. I 
shall suggest that: (i) masculinity is a critical though uatheorized 
component of class; (1i) the social processes that create and sustain 
gender inequality have been a submerged though crucial foundation 
of class formation; (1ii) recent shifts in the political allegiance of 
manual workers are a sign of subsidence in this foundation brought 
about by a convergence of gender (rather than class) interests; and (iv) 
the seeds of this now well-developed process of societal change were 
clearly visible to Goldthorpe, Lockwood and their collaborators in the 
Luton study, but they went unnonced and untheorized because of 
their masculinist methodology. 


My observations apply well beyond the work of Goldthorpe and Lock- 
wood. The field of stratfication theory and research is still dominated 
by men. It has been confined to the analysis of male experience and 
yet it has failed to notice that an important dimension of what is being 
observed ıs masculinity itself. In short, theories of social stranfication 
have not observed the compound structure of social inequality. Lock- 
wood rejects gender as a stratification variable because it lacks the 
autonomous capability of producing social protest which can disturb 
prevailing social arrangements. He implies that class possesses such 
autonomy. I will take issue with this assumption. The social force of 
class is not a pure and single-stranded material phenomenon but a 
blended compound which, 1n its heyday, depended for theoretical 
propulsion on normative as much as material constituents. As a back- 
drop to the development of these arguments, the article will begin 
with a summary of the influence of gender on the shape of the polit- 
ical landscape of post-war Britain. 


The last three general elections in Britain have been won by the party 
of capital led by a woman. Thatcherism, a movement rooted in an 
unashamed glorification of the bourgeois values of individualism and 
self-sufficiency, has attracted a sizeable proportion of the skilled 
working class vote. Prior to 1987 there was a highly significant dis- 
crepancy between overall distribution of men’s and women’s votes 
between the parties. Thus between 1950 and 1983 there was no elec- 
tion in which women voted in larger numbers for Labour than for its 
rivals. Labour's successes between those dares stemmed from its abil- 
ity to attract the votes of a majority of males. Put another way, had 
Labour succeeded in attracting women’s votes as successfully as it 
attracted male votes then it would have been Gaitskell not Macmillan 
who would have presided over postwar ‘affluence’, and it would have 
been Callaghan and not Thatcher who would have profited from the 
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legacy of North Sea oil. In the 1987 election the ‘gender gap’ appears 
to close if we look only at the overall distribution of votes, but signifi- 
cant differentials remain if the figures are broken down by age, 
according to the Seaday Times of 14 June 1987. Thus while 42 per cent 
of young men aged 18-24 voted Conservative only 31 per cent of young 
women did so; on the other hand while 42 per cent of men aged 35-54 
voted Conservative, 47 per cent of women of this age group did so, 
the 5 per cent gap being the more significant because of the large size 
of this cohort. 


Given the electoral power of women it is quite surprising thar politi- 
cal scientists have paid so little attention to women’s political inclina- 
tions and motivations. Psephological texts typically note the rightist 
voting tendencies of women, but then lose interest in pursuing the 
matter further. The political animal, as Lipset put it, is 2 man, and 
most surveyors of the political scene have restricted their interest to 
the voting intentions of the autonomous male without inquiring into 
his possible role as an agent of political socialization within the 
family. Consequently we have no systematic evidence on differences 
in voting behaviour between husbands and wives and no records of 
patterns of conjugal deviance for post-war elections. 


Table One: Gender Breakdown of Voting Behaviour: 1945-1987 


Labour 
Women 


36.5 : 46.5 
410 . 43-5 
47-0 z ; 46.0 
46.5 . 42.5 
1959 45-5 : 43.0 


1964 40.0 i : 39.5 
1966 36.5 : 4 45.0 
1970 42.0 É ' 40.0 
1974 38.0 . . 37.0 
1979 45.0 i : 36.0 
1983 42.0 . à 26.0 
1987 43-0 32.0 


Sewrces: Foe 1945-59, Perry Anderson, 
Blackburn and P. Anderson, eds., Towards Saseinm, Londoa 1965, pp. 176-7; for 


other years, MORI polls. 





The part played by women in assuring the continuity of Conservative 
rule between 1951 and 1964 was the backdrop to the Luton study, yet 
Goldthorpe and Lockwood did not bother to inquire into past or 
future voting intentions, even just for the record, when they inter- 
viewed the wives of their male informants. Sections 7 and 8 of the 
Luton questionnaire, entitled ‘Politics’ and ‘Class’ respectively, come 
immediately after one on child socialization and before that which 
deals with savings and expenditure. While husband and wife are both 
designated as appropriate informants for these data, only the husband 
is listed as the person to answer questions about politics and class. 
Why did Goldthorpe and Lockwood deny their female informants the 
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opportunity to express their political feelings and ideas? Was it an 
oversight, an example of sloppy questionnaire design? This seems 
unlikely, given the preceding and succeeding sets of questions. 
Rather, it would have required an explicit instruction to the inter- 
viewer—which in turn implies some deliberation on the part of the 
principal investigators. The most plausible explanation is simply that 
Goldthorpe and Lockwood never conceived that it was necessary to 
gather data on female voting preferences. In their perspective the 
roots of class consciousness and action were buried in the public 
sphere of economic production, and though they conceptualized a 
domiciliary role for men—the male informant is referred to as ‘hus- 
band’—they clearly did not even begin to think about the :mplica- 
tions of this title for political ideology and action. Given the evidence 
of table 1, and the significance that Goldthorpe and Lockwood assign 
to ‘processes of privatization’ 10 their conclusions, this was an extra- 
ordinary omission. Whether a more egalitarian-minded Britain (e.g. 
minus public schools aad the House of Lords) might have emerged 
had Labour held onto power for the first two post-war decades is a 
matter of conjecture. What seems clear is that it was through women 
rather than men that the Conservative Party was handed the reins of 
governmental power and given a crucial opportunity to shape the 
development of the welfare state. ` 


Deference, Domesticity and Deviance: The Political Ideology of 
Women 


Why should working-class women vote for a right-wing political 
party? Working-class conservatives have been conceived as deferential 
voters, and this provides a ready explanation for women’s support of 
traditional authority figures. McKenzie and Silver even go so far as 
to posit a gender differential among working-class conservatives.® 
While identifying + sexler, i.e. pragmatic, motivation on the part of 
some, mostly male, working-class conservatives, they find that women 
outnumber men as deferential voters. 


Political deferentialism is equated with a state of false consciousness, 
and according to Parkin, we should not be surprised if women fail to 
see where their true material interest lies.7 When they vote in opposi- 
tion to their husbands, they are merely conforming to the cultural 
hegemony of Toryism in British social life. The vote for Labour repre- 
sents the more deviant behaviour. The conservatism of women stems 
from domestic isolation and insulation from alternative sources of 
political socialization. Men, exposed to ideologies and institutions 
critical of the ruling elite, are much more likely to take a deviant elec- 
toral path. Parkin clearly does not rate the husband as a very effective 
agent of political socialization in domestic life. Though coming close 
to the topic of political ideology and the dynamics of conjugal life, he 
fails to speculate on how intimates who share the same living space 





SR McKenzie and A. Siver, Angels m Marble Werksag Class Conservatrees m Urban Eng- 
land, London 1968. 

7F, Parkin, “Working Class Conservatives A Theory of Political Deviance’, British 
Journal of Sectslegy, 1967. 
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influence each other’s ideology and action. Consequently the fact that 
some women reject the guidance of their ‘better informed’ spouses in 
the polling booth sparks no curiosity. Like others, he assumes that 
voting preferences are only formed in self-conscious fashion outside 
the home, in the public sphere of occupational life. His use of the 
term ‘deviant’ is also problematic. Though a critical minority of mar- 
ried working-class women have ‘deviated’ from the conjugal line in 
casting the vote, the majority did support the party of organized 
Labour at least before 1970. According to Parkin’s argument, the 
statistical majority display the deviant behaviour, while the working- 
class wife who votes against the political choice of the male household 
head is the conformist. By his interpretation, female support for radi- 
cal causes should increase in proportion to their presence in the 
labour market. 


The trends of table 1 offer no support to this expectation. Increasing 
labour-force participation is associated with a steady decline in sup- 
port for the Labour Party. Whatever shapes the political preferences 
of women, work experience does not seem to be a dominant force; the 
most recent survey evidence even suggests that the married non- 
employed housewife is marginally more likely to vote Labour than her 
working counterpart.® 


Some feminist commentators have sought to reduce female support 
for right-wing parties to an artifact. Arguing that the sex differential 
in mortality produces an excess of females in elderly age groups, they 
suggest that the correlation between aging and political conservatism 
offers a ready excuse for the peculiarities of the female vote.’ This is 
convenient but scarcely credible. Even a cursory glance at table 1 
reveals that gender differennals are too big to be merely an artifact. 
Before 1960, any demographic imbalance is offset by greater turnout 
among men.and by the fact that the sex ratio in survival produces the 
largest female excess at ages where turnout is low because of the sheer 
difficulties of getting to the polling booth. Moreover, if gender differ- 
entials in voting were an arufact, how do we explain uneven fluctua- 
tions since 1950? The gender gap moves up and down in a way that is 
inconsistent with the systematic growth of excess male mortality in the 
twentieth century.” The survival discrepancy is much greater today 
than it was two decades ago yet the voting differential is much 
smaller. Clearly the trends have real substance. They are not ao arti- 
fact of female longevity. 


In each of these analyses, the interpretation of female voung is con- 
fined by a masculinist inferential logic. The question to be addressed 
is: ‘Why do working-class women reject the party which represents 
their true political interests?’ Parkin caught a glimpse of the limita- 
tions of the perspective but he did not see the fundamental problem 
of socialist ideology and practice—its failure to articulate and give 


®D, Buder and D Kavanagh, The Britssh General Electren of 1983, New York 1984. 

9 Cf. S. Walby, ‘Gender Polincs and Social Theory’, Secsslegy Vol 22 No. 2, 1988 

© N Hart, ‘Sex, Gender and Survival: Inequalines of Life Chances between Buropean 
Men and Women’, in J. Fox, ed., Health Inegualstres m Exrepe, London 1988 
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political expression to the sources of oppression in women’s lives. The 
problem is not merely women’s spatial insulation from radical ideol- 
ogy; it 1s also a question of socialism’s irrelevance, even antagonism, 
to women’s situation, interests and needs. Did they have any reason to 
- believe that the destruction of the CMP would lead to anything but an 
MCP dictatorship of the proletariat? New wine, but out of old bottles. 


The Luton study is the obvious source for clues to answer this ques- 
tion. As noted, this was the major social investigation of class, 
ideology and politics in post-war Britain. Started in the early 1960s 
following Labour’s third successive electoral defeat, it was an attempt 
to test the so-called embourgeoisement thesis: the argument that rising 
living standards were not only closing the material gap between 
manual and non-manual workers but also blurring cultural and ideo- 
logical divisions. The researchers were interested in the electoral pro- 
spects of the Labour Party, and one might have hoped for systematic 
investigation of the class affiliation and political motivation of that 
group of working-class voters which had kept the conservatives in 
power. In fact, nowhere are the masculinist blinkers of mid-century 
macro-sociology in Britain better revealed than in the research design 
and theoretical conclusions of the Luton study. 


Embourgeoisement and Privatization 


The intellectual stimulus for the Luton study was the claim that the 
proletariat of the first capitalist nation was heading for extinction. 
This was a predicted outcome of the logic of indastrialism, a new brand 
of economic reductionism which saw the future of advanced capital- 
ism not as a process of increasing polarization, but as its opposite, the 
disappearance of class antagonisms and the convergence of classes as 
both material and cultural entities.” Convergency theory had its roots 
in American social science, but in Britain a number of social ethno- 
graphers had independently charted some of the predicted changes. 


Foremost among them was Ferdynand Zweig. Formerly Professor of 
Political Economy in Cracow, Zweig came to Britain in 1940 and 
emerged as a roving anthropologist of working-class life. By the end of 
the 1940s his researches were published in a number of books 
including Life, Laboar and Poverty, Mem in Pits, British Worker and 
Women’s Lives and Labour. Unlike his later critics, Zweig began from 
the premise of gender inequality. His analyses of working-class life are 
filled with acute commentary on the gap in resources, power, rationality 
and ideology between men and women and include a challenge to the 
accepted ideal type of the female deferential voter. Zweig found his female 
toformants highly sensitized to the issue of class distinction. Questions 
about working-class membership roused hostility because they were 
seen as a source of personal devaluation. Among younger women, 
Zweig records strong aspirations for material self-:mprovement in the 
private sphere, aspirations he identified as the pursuit of middle-class 
living standards and lifestyles. In this context a woman’s vote for the 
party of capital might be seen as a statement of personal ambition 


“C Kerr et al, indasrialiom and Industrial Max, Harmondsworth 1962 


rather than an expression of contentment with her place in the social 
order. His book The Worker in an Affinent Society suggests that the 
desire to dissociate oneself from traditional symbols of working-class 
identification was flourishing among post-war generations of manual 
workers and their wives.” The working class, as he saw it, was 
destined to be absorbed into the expanding strata of middle-income if 
not middle-class people. 


Convergency theory had few followers among European sociologists. 
Marxists, along with other conflict sociologists, pointed to the con- 
tinuing concentration of property and income, or to the persistence of 
inequalities in education, occupational training and opportunities of 
mobility.3 Or they argued that the death of traditional working-class 
culture should not be seen as a backward step for the generation of 
revolutionary consciousness. For Perry Anderson, in 1965, the ‘stupe- 
fied traditionalism’ of working-class communities was an impediment 
to the generation of rational economic calculation. But if traditional 
working-class ways of life were yielding to a new rational materialism, 
the problem for left-wing political causes was how to convert this to 
collective rather than individual utilitarianism.4 


Goldthorpe and Lockwood, seeing this as the crux of the problem for 
the Labour Party, selected Luton as the site for their investigation of 
the political behaviour and ideology of post-war generations. Its econ- 
omy was dominated by new automobile plants paying high wages and 
attracting mobile manual workers from elsewhere in Britain. This 
made it an appropriate test case for study of the cutting edge of 
‘affluent workers’ as a force to be reckoned with in the Labour move- 
ment. When the results were finally published in the late 1960s, Gold- 
thorpe and Lockwood, now in the company of Bechhofer and Platt, 
concluded that while the embourgeoisement thesis was not an accu- 
rate portrayal of new developments, major changes were afoot in the 
British class structure. Privetizetion was the concept for these changes. 

The privatized worker was not a middle-class person, but he was also 
not unambiguously a working-class person. He was socially detached, 
oriented primarily to his private life and personally ambitious con- 
cerning his own material living standards and those of his family. 


The Luton Study found no evidence of the alienation depicted by 
some contemporary Marxists.” If the affluent worker was emerging 
as a ‘One Dimensional Man’, it did not seem to be the crushing out- 
come of a dehumanized work process. Equally the consumerist men- 
tality of affluent workers was not a compensatory mechanism for the 
meaninglessness of work. On the contrary, a personal drive to 
improve living standards was the stimulus to take on better-paid 


SF Zweig, The Worker sx an Afflaent Society, London 1961 

3 See J. Westergaard, “The Withering Away of Class’, in P. Anderson and R. Black- 
burn, eds., Tosmerds Secieliom, London 1965, and A. Little and J. Westergaard, “The 
Trend of Class Differentials ın Educanonal Opportunity in England and Wales’, 
British Journal of Seceslegy, Vol. 15, No. 4, 1964. 

uP Anderson, ‘Problems of Socialist Scrategy’, in Anderson and Blackburn, op. cit. 
DH. Marcuse, Owe Drmearena! Man, London 1964, and A. Gorz, Osvræers ot Néecape- 
talisme, Pacis 1964. 
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though less satisfying work. According to the British researchers, the 
intellectual despondency of mid-century Marxist theory was a 
measure of the gap between the intellectual and the worker. Consum- 
erism for the one represented a fetishization of unnecessary commod- 
ities, for the other an understandable desire for a decent, comfortable 
home and an improved standard of living. The political implication 
was that the allegiance of the materially aspirant affluent worker 
would depend on the skill of political leaders in formulating an ideol- 
ogy which could encompass their material ambitions within a radical 
package of societal reforms. 


The debate about consumerism, alienation and the narrow economism 
of affluent workers was conducted among male theorists and about 
male workers. When Gorz equated alienation with ‘the satisfaction of 
passive needs of consumption and domestic life’, the unfettered sex- 
ism of the words did not even occur to him.” The same tendency is 
displayed by Goldthorpe et al. in the suggestion that the future of the 
Labour Party will depend on its ‘clearly and consistently demonstrating 
that it is the party of the working man.” In each case, the macro- 
sociologist/Marxist fails to glimpse the experience, the consciousness, 
even the existence of the working-class woman even though she had 
‘scotched’ the Labour Party’s chance to govern at three successive 
elections. If Goldthorpe et al. had not applied the masculinist blinkers, 
they would have seen that their own' challenge to Gorz and others was 
a direct outcome of a new desire on the part of men to improve the 
traditional female zone of social life: the private sphere of existence. 


Though embourgeoisement was conceived and studied as though it 
only involved men, the processes at stake in the debate would seem to 
be very much within the province of women. The concept used by 
Goldthorpe et al. to describe the situation of the affluent working- 
class male is a favourite among feminists. The private sphere is the 
domestic terrain. ‘Privatization’ depicts the community orientation of 
affluent workers, their insulation from the mainstream of traditional 
working-class lifestyle. However, the same term is invariably coupled 
with the unconceptualized words ‘home- or family-centred’. The phe- 
nomenon of the affluent manual worker is the result of ‘a shift away 
from a community-oriented social life towards recognition of the con- 
jugal family and its fortunes as of overriding importance.’ ‘Our find- 
ings clearly show how a family-centred and privatized style of life was 
indeed the norm among the manual workers we studied, and how the 
economic advancement of their families was a matter of paramount 
importance to them,’ 


How should the tendency towards ‘home-centredness’ be theorized? 
In what follows I want to explore privatization as an expression of the 
dynamics of gender inequality. I suggest that one concomitant of the 
diminution of class consciousness which accompanied the growing 
affluence of manual workers was a decline in gender inequality. The 
% Gorz, ibid., p. 349. 

7 Goldthorpe et al, op. cit, p I9L 
# Ibid., p 164. 


phenomenon of privatization was in large measure the result of a con- 
vergence not of classes but of genders. Though the authors never 
intended it, their conceptual choice was particularly suited to the nar- 
rowing gap between the interests of husbands and wives. 


Class and Material Inequality within Households 


One direct effect of privatization 1s greater equality within the con- 
jugal household. When male workers spend their surplus income on 
their homes rather than themselves, the result is higher living stan- 
dards for their families. This means that privatization leads to a 
reduction in gender inequality within the family. This is not theorized 
as a dimension of social stratification by Goldthorpe and his co- 
authors. Affluence is seen as the underriding cause of the process of 
privatization, but the observers do not comment on why surplus 
income should be channelled into the domestic sphere rather than 
being expended on more selfish and male-centred activities, as it most 
certainly was among their fathers and grandfathers. 


The process of privatization uncovered in Luton represented a poten- 
tial closing of the gap between two forms of poverty identified by 
Rowntree at the turn of the century.% He distinguished primary 
poverty, affecting the entire household, from secondary poverty which 
might affect only certain members of it. In fact his distinction was 
between insufficiency of household income on the one hand, and suf- 
ficiency with wasteful expenditure on the other. Rowntree, among 
others, devoted considerable effort to the measurement of what would 
constitute an adequate level of subsistence. Repeated surveys gave 
the lie co bourgeois accusations that poverty resulted from irrational 
budgeting on the part of working-class families, and they showed that 
even the most rational pattern of food expenditure by a low-income 
household could not produce ‘efficiency’ in 1ts members. Bowley, for 
example, in a national study found between 13 and 16 per cent of 
households existing in a state of primary poverty and 27 per cent of 
children living in famulies which failed to reach the minimum stan- 
dard for healthy existence.” Even so, in 1899 Rowntree had identified 
28 per cent of wage-earners in York living in secondary poverty due 
to ‘wasteful expenditure’. What would count as wasteful expenditure 
in a household whose income was barely sufficient for basic subsist- 
ence? To answer this, we can draw on the insightful research of Zweig 
four decades later in Women’s Life and Labour. 


My previous inquiries concerned with the male shattered my idea of the 
‘economic man’ I saw too often the irrationality of the behaviour of man, 
how he often wastes his money at the cost of the necessities of life in a way 
which mocks at every idea of calculus or rational conduct. And the male 1s 
supposed to be a rational creature who sets the standard of ranonal con- 
duct! In a way this inquiry actually brought me back to the idea of ‘eco- 
nomic man’ Yes the ‘economic mano’ exists, but he ts a female So the 
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economusts should speak about the economic woman, not the economic 
man. To the question: ‘Do you believe in saving?’ you will get from women 
pracucally 100% answer ‘of course’, but not from men. Every penny is 
used with a plan and a forethought. While working automatically with 
therr hands, women think about the food they are going to prepare and 
abour therr shopping, and what 1s the best way of spending and saving, and 
how to economize on this and that. They are the ones who are responsible 
for therr families. A working man who deposits with his wife what is called 
housekeeping money can play with the rest as he pleases, and the wife does 
not often grudge him this privilege. But she 1s the capua of the ship and 
she must cake care that the ship keeps floating on the stormy waters of life. 
There is probably a certain amount of waste in women's spending in the 
working class as well, but this is incomparably smaller than that in men’s 
sphere. Even women who go out to work have to scrape and count their 
pennies very carefully, to considerable degree more than men. Go into the 
casual wards—or reception centres as they are now called—and you will 
find men vagrants displacing themselves continually, moving themselves 
from place to place, maladjusted to the very core of their existence, but you 
will find not one woman there The mechanism of adjustment is much 
finer in women and works much more efficiently. Irrational behaviour is 
mostly the privilege of the rational sex. The irony of life in its full swing of 
contradictions can be seen nowhere better chen in the sex differentials in 
workers’ lfe.” 


Wasteful expenditure in working-class households lies in the personal 
expenditure of men. The female spends not for herself but for the 
whole household, and with her lies the responsibility to make ends 
meet. Only the male knows anything of the luxury of consumer 
choice. Almost every major social investigation of the living stan- 
dards of working-class families in the century before 1950 docu- 
ments obvious inequalities between adult male and female personal 
expenditure. 


The husband—wife contract is therefore of key umportance to the family 
standard of Irving . Of the wife's share of family income, the far greater 
part is spent on necessities, 1.¢. on things which che whole family consumes 
and uses, and which they cannot do without. The greater part of the 
earner's pocket money, on the other hand, is spent for the individual bene- 
fic of the earner on things which are not essential for subsistence. The wife 
must in many cases be hard put to it to extract any money for herself out of 
her allowance. She is in fact, the lowest paid, most exploited worker in the 
country, given a mere subsistence wage, with no limit on hours worked.” 


This pessimistic view of the state of material inequality between the 
sexes during the Second World War suggests little change in more 
than a century. In Harrison's apologetic analysis of working-class 
male drinking behaviour, we find a free acknowledgment that 
‘Drinking places on pay day were besieged by wives desperately 
anxious to feed and clothe the family; many married couples fought 
over the contents of the wage packet and many wives were kept ignor- 
ant of its contents. The nineteenth-century drinking place, like the 
twentieth-century expense account, encouraged men to enjoy beter 
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living standards than their wives. To make matters worse, drunken 
husbands were often stung by the wife's silent or open reproach into 
the wife-beating for which Englishmen were notorious abroad.'*4 


Earlier in this unselfconscious masculinist account of the role of alco- 
hol in social relationships, Harrison records his observations on the 
pub as the working man’s natural place of retreat and relaxation: “The 
working man’s home was often cold, uncomfortable and noisy; he and 
his wife lived at too close quarters and his drink expenditure probably 
increased with the size of his family. More important, his home had 
only begun to lose its machinery and was only beginning to acquire its 
comfortable furniture. It was only in the process of becoming a place 
of leisure rather than of toil, and was still oftener a place to fly FROM 
than to fly TO. Temperance reformers wanted working men to 
improve the home by spending their money there. But until consumer 
goods became more readily available—and until both the resources 
and the inclination necessary for a new style of living could be created 
—drinking was bound to remain a popular recreation.’> 


Drinking was a popular and costly male recreation increasing propor- 
tionately with the size of family. Turn-of-the-century researchers 
give different estimates of average household expenditure on drink. In 
1881 a British Association survey found that drink was the largest 
single item of expenditure (14 per cent compared with 14 per cent 
meat and 8.8 per cent bread). This was thought by :ts authors to be an 
underestimate, and indeed other researchers put the figure much 
higher.?7 Charles Booth believed that the average workman spent 25 
per cent of his income on drink and Burnett has claimed it was nearer 
33 per cent. Rowntree gave an estimate of r7 per cent and, as noted, 
calculated that this was enough to push 28 per cent of households into 
secondary poverty. The same authority calculated that the working- 
class family suffered a calorific loss of 17.6 per cent as a result of 
‘wasteful expenditure’ on alcohol. Even if we take the lowest of these 
estimates as gospel, we can only conclude thar recreational drinking 
by the breadwinner constituted a substantial drain on the material 
resources and living standards of working-class families in the pre- 
war era. While almost every household reserved some of its resources 
for tobacco and drink, Rowntree and others repeatedly observed thar 
‘women and children suffer from underfeeding to a much greater 
extent than men. It is tacitly agreed that the man must have a certain 
minimum of food in order to perform the muscular work demanded 
of him, and the provision of this minimum in the case of families with 
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small incomes involves a degree of underfeeding of women and child- 
ren greater than the figures we present.’® 


Material inequality within the household was not an independent 
topic of research. Though we come across fragmentary evidence of 
differential neglect of women and children within working-class 
households, political and social theorists never saw the need to theor- 
ize it as a form of material exploitation. Gender was a fact of nature 
not society and even Engels, who was unusually far-sighted for his 
time, made gender no more than a dependent adjunct of private 
property with no implications for class struggle. Where theory is 
silent, the empirical record is bare. We are forced with the historians 
to make plausible estimates on the basis of the clues that exist. 


Gender Inequality: Property, Income and Consumption 


The aim of this section is to summarize what is known about the 
extent of material inequality within marriage and the family in pre- 
war Britain. We may begin with some observations on civic stratifica- 
tion and gender. Sexual discrimination was a fact of matrimonial law 
during the century before 1950. The ‘natural’ rights of the husband 
virtually to own both the person and the property of his wife were 
safeguarded by law until well into the nineteenth century. Though a 
number of legislative reforms after 1850 helped liberate at least the 
middle-class wife from ‘conjugal slavery’, the continuing power of 
custom is shown by the fact that it was only in 1970 that British 
men lost the legal privilege of suing a wife’s lover for damages for 
the loss of her unpaid ‘services’ consequent upon divorce. A 
woman's right to a fair share of corporate conjugal property was 
non-existent before 1950, and only in 1970 did women gain an 
automatic claim to the material assets accumulated during marriage. 
Before this she did not even own any money she managed to save 
from the housekeeping allowance. The legal framework for marriage 
and family life thus forms the normative and moral backdrop for 
conjugal negotiation over rights to property, income and consump- 
tion within households. 


The husband’s legally-enforced economic privileges were strengthened 
during the first industrial century by the emergence of the bread- 
winner ethic. The growing separation between home and work, 
between private and public spheres of existence, segregated the every- 
day experience of women and men, creating the illusion that only men 
were engaged in real work and the reality that the bulk of a family’s 
livelihood was now channelled through the wage packet of the male 
household head. The housewife became the formal economic depend- 
ent of her husband. She was allocated some share’of her husband’s 
wages, but in what proportion neither she nor we could say with any 
certainty. The accepted convention was that women had no right to 
know what their husbands earned. Even by the mid-thirties, social 
investigators still believed that wives could not provide accurate 
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information on household income: ‘... frequently a woman knows 
only what money her husband gives her, not how much he actually 
receives.’9 To add insult to injury, Rowntree’s survey interviewer 
was often better informed than the hapless housewife about her hus- 
band’s earnings. This speaks volumes on the powerlessness of the 
housebound homemaker. 


The same conclusion emerges from the widely acknowledged fact that 
self-reported family budgets gave a misleading picture of the volume 
of family income spent on alcohol and tobacco. Comparing expendi- 
ture reported in surveys with estimates of total national consumption, 
we find that housewives under-reported alcohol expenditure by 86 
per cent and tobacco by 34 per cent. This led researchers like 
Rowntree to rely on information supplied by employers and trade 
unions to estumate che extent of material deprivation, rather than use 
the housewife as an informant. 


National expenditure on alcohol and tobacco, then, is one clue to the 
division of a household's financial resources between a breadwinner 
and the rest of his family. I have already noted various curn-of-the- 
century estumates. The Mass Observanon Study, “The Pub and the 
People’, conducted on the eve of the Second World War, offers some 
guidance on the extent of drinking thirty years later. The government 
statistical abstract for 1936 put the per capita consumption of beer at 
17.58 gallons. Allowing for the fact that go per cent of drinkers are 
over the age of 25 and that almost 90 per cent are male, the study 
estimates a per drinker consumption of about 50 gallons per annum 
or about one pint a day. This average naturally entails a great deal of 
variation. Tom Harrison, participant observer for Mass Observation, 
counted the number of pints drunk by each pub client from opening 
to closing time on a Thursday evening. ‘28 men between them put 
back 88 pints, an average of 3.16 pints per head.’ (The median was 
between 2 and 3 pints) The estimate increased to 3.45 pints on a 
Saturday, and if account 1s taken of clients who drank at more than 
one pub on the same outing, it rises to 4.57 pints. These are estimates 
of the drinking behaviour of ‘regulars’. As Harrison observes: “Their 
drinking is heavier than that of the occasional casual who drops in to 
“have one”, but in averaging out, the casual’s low consumption will 
be cancelled by the occasional booze-up on special occasions, such as 
the celebration of a long-priced winner. 3 


Nor all working-class men were pub-goers. Harrison estimates for the 
mid-1930s that some 15 per cent of men were teetotallers and beyond 
this there were undoubtedly a substantial number of men for whom 
the pub was not a major focus of recreation. The important question 
is what proportion of an average household budget went on drink and 
other predominantly male pleasures Interestingly, many surveys of 
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household expenditure do not mention drink, though tobacco is 
usually included. This is despite the fact that even as lare as 1937, 
national statistics found that alcohol came third on the nation’s con- 
sumption bill after food, and exceeded the aggregate total for furni- 
ture, coal and footwear.2? Putting all the available evidence together, 
we can say that the most likely estimate of the share of household 
resources going to drink was about 15 per cent during the mid-19308. 


In earlier decades the percentage would have undoubtedly been much 
higher. At the close of the nineteenth century, Hamish-Frazer esti- 
mates that ‘each male drinker was consuming 73 gallons of beer, 2.4 
gallons of spirits and just under one gallon of wine per annum.’ He 
continues: “The pub offered warmth, company and an escape from 
overcrowded and desolate homes. Indeed it could be argued, as did 
the habitués of the pub in Lark Rise, that evenings in the taproom 
were indeed a saving, “for with no man in the house, the fire at home 
could be let die down and the rest of the family could go to bed when 
the room got cold” .’33 


In ‘Worktown’ (Bolton), the site of the Mass Observation Study, 
Harrison calculates a ratio of one pub per ro inhabitants in 1848, 
compared with 559 in 1938. Nostalgically he concludes that the 
decline of the pub symbolizes the negative trend of modern culture. 
New commercially-oriented insututions (cinemas, football pools, 
press, motor culture, radio, and, to a surprising degree, dance halls) 
were gaining in significance at the expense of older spontaneous 
forms (churches, pubs, political parnes) whose raison d'être was the 
‘making of a social group’. He paints a picture of the pub as a cosy 
communitarian institution dependent for its survival on the ‘partici- 
pation of people ın groups which are in active verbal and physical 
proximity to one another’. Its disappearance heralds the end (smash- 
ing) of the ‘mill-home-district relationship’ 35 


What Harrison overlooks in an otherwise fine ethnography are the 
oppressive dimensions for women of tradinonal working-class life. 
His list of old style communitarian institutions excludes one that was 
certainly commercially-ortented and has been called by one authority 
“The Housewife’s Saviour’ .> I refer of course to the pawn shop. John- 
son estimates a ratio of one pawn shop for every 3500 people in large 
British towns in 1914 and he quotes another estimate of one pledge per 
family for every two or three weeks in 1902.37 Though the pawnbroker 
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charged very high rates of interest (100 per cent on pledges redeemed 
within the week), his reputation within working-class neighbourhoods 
was benign, the term ‘Uncle’ indicating his image as a ‘familiar and 
friendly standby in times of need’. Obtaining ready cash at the pawn 
shop was frequendy (formighty) the only way a housewife could cope 
with the endemic cash-flow problems of working-class life, and, as 
Tebbutt shows, most of the pawnshop’s clients were women not men. 
Here then is one old-style institution, a submerged and morally 
dubious, though vital, foundation of the material structure of working- 
class life, which can hardly be classified among those which create and 
sustain a social group in ‘physical and verbal proximity’. Resort to the 
pawnshop, however frequent, was not an event to be heralded. It was 
one to be conducted with utmost discretion, which was why pawn- 
brokers wisely located their premises so as to provide their predomi- 
nantly female clientele with some degree of privacy. 


‘Making ends meet’ was a continuous struggle for a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of working-class housewives whose families 
made up eighty per cent of the population at the turn of the century. 
No food on the table or no coal in the hearth was often a harsh daily 
prospect from which the public house provided a refuge for husband 
but not wife. Recreational inequality could even be presented as a 
household economy: when the breadwinner’s away the home need not 
even be heated. 


What sort of mentality would not see the injustice in this double stan- 
dard? We are told that some paternal privileges were freely accepted 
as a legitimate fact of life. That men should expect and receive a better 
diet than their wives and children is one of these. But where do we 
draw the line between a fair and an unfair gendered division of house- 
hold resources? When social investigators report that men are pro- 
tected from the knowledge of their wives’ starving in order to give 
them a higher standard of living, who is being fooled? The signs of 
malnutrition, immediately obvious to the outsider, go unnoticed by 
the intended vanguard of proletarian revolt, but do they go unnoticed 
by the victim herself? We should bear in mind that women’s fatalism 
about their own and their children’s health must have been changing 
around the turn of the century. The nutritional status of the popula- 
tion was improving, child and infant mortality rates were declining, 
and working-class women were beginning to glimpse the possibility 
that control of procreation might be one strategy for improving the 
living -standards and prospects of their families. Alongside these 
developments come the enforcement of compulsory schooling for 
children and the loss to the housewife of their contribution to the 
family purse. How did these changes affect a woman’s view of bread- 
winner privileges, especially when she understood the fact, pressed 
home by Temperance reformers, that a substantial proportion of the 
family’s livelihood was being drained away at the local? Historians of 
class have accepted too easily the image of the unthinking, unfeeling, 
non-judgemental housewife. An exception is McKinnon, who attrib- 
utes the lack of real socialist sentiment in traditional working-class 
communities to the sexual division of labour and leisure, suggesting 
that antagonistic divisions between men and women in leisure and 
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consumption stifled the growth of the kind of communitarian feeling 
with which Harrison invests his account of the ‘mill—-home—district 
relationship’ 28 


Despite the falling popularity of public houses before and after the 
Second World War, expenditure on alcohol and cigarettes continued 
to be a source of division between husbands and wives. Young con- 
cludes that expenditure on alcohol and tobacco rose 400 per cent 
between 1938 and 1951, a period in which average wages rose by just 
over 200 per cent. The increased expenditure, which must indicate a 
widening gap in the division of household income between breadwin- 
ner pocket money and housekeeping expenses, was largely the result 
of increased taxation. Taxation policy treated these goods as luxur- 
ies, while their predominantly male consumers continued to regard 
them as necessities. Given the importance assigned to these ‘socially 
legitimate narcotics’ as causes of the widening sex differential in 
mortality, there can be no doubt of their significance as items of 
male expendicure.39 


The British Treasury made ingenious use of the fact that housewives 
were kept in the dark about their husband’s expenditure on alcohol 
and tobacco. The retail price index, to which wage demands were 
tied, was based upon the income and expenditure reports of house- 
wives. It left out of account the bulk of expenditure on alcohol and 
tobacco. Thus these goods went unrecorded in the key inflation index, 
which was heavily weighted towards subsidized household necessities. 
The overall result, ironically, was a redistribution of family income 
from husbands to wives engineered by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who simultaneously ploughed back the tax revenue collected 
from men into food subsidies and public services. The policy was part 
of a deliberate design to discourage high wage demands on the part of 
manual workers. If stratification theorists remained ignorant of con- 
jugal inequality, Treasury officials did not.4 


The share of family income retained by the male breadwinner prob- 
ably varied both between regions and between households in the same 
region. Zweig reports that the practice of men handing over the whole 
wage packet and receiving back some portion as pocket money was 
common in Lancashire and uncommon in London. “The Cockneys are 
not as stupid as the Cloggies are!’ He attributes the ‘matriarchal 
strain’ in Northern households to the economic independence of 
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women and to the fact that married female weavers and spinners were 
often the sole supporters of their families during economic recessions. 
In the same vein he finds that the working wife was better placed than 
her housebound sister to demand the full contents of her husband's 
wage. ‘A woman staying at home has a certain sense of inferiority, 
believing that she 1s kept by the husband who is the master; more fre- 
quently you will get from her the characteristic answer: “A man would 
not be a man if he gave you his whole wage packet".’4? 


Masculinity, money and female dependency are interwoven in this 
‘characteristic’ answer. The fact of being the breadwinner in the eyes 
of the outside world was apparently not enough to buttress masculine 
pride. Men needed a more concrete expression of their status in the 
household (‘master’) and this came in the way the wage packet was 
handled and in the norm of female submissiveness.43 When family 
allowances were first considered as a tool of government policy to 
reduce poverty, Labour prime minister Ramsay MacDonald opposed 
direct payment to wives on the grounds that it would undermine the 
pride and dignity of the male breadwinner. Echoes of the same senti- 
ments were heard more recently when tax credits were proposed as an 
alternative to child benefit. 


However, we should not underestimate financial incentives in male 
attempts to control both information and access to the contents of the 
wage or salary. In the lace nineteenth century, increased national 
expenditure on alcohol and tobacco has been interpreted as a sign of 
rising real income for the average working-class household. Dingle 
argues that surplus expenditure on male addictive pleasures was an 
interim feature of the shift from a subsistence to a consumerist orient- 
ation in household budgeting.“ Working-class income was rising 
faster than aspirations for home improvements and in advance of 
commercial developments to feed new expectations. An alternative 
interpretation might put more emphasis on inequalities of power 
between husbands and wives to determine priorities in family expend- 
iture. One survey after another remarks upon the tendency for the 
housekeeping allowance to remain fixed even during periods of wage 
inflation. When trade unions negotiated a decent pay rise, the benefit 
went disproportionately to the earner rather than his dependents. 
Like other unorganized workers, housewives suffered most during 
periods of inflation. As Engels put it, in marriage the husband is the 
bourgeois and the wife the proletarian. 


The fixity of housekeeping allowances despite inflation reflects in 
Young's view a gap between the material horizons of men and 
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women. Sufficiency for the male ‘breadwinner’ was achieved when the 
wage was enough to encompass a fixed allowance for his family plus 
the rising costs of his own pleasures. This explains the widespread 
absenteeism of ‘St Monday’ among many trades. Married men were 
insensitive to their wives’ rising material aspirations, and the only 
way open to women was to take a paid job themselves. Contemporary 
observers used the patronizing term ‘pin money’ to downplay the 
importance of wives’ earnings for household living standards. Young 
by contrast recognized a more fundamental motivation in the female 
job search. With remarkable foresight (circa 1950), he predicted the 
mass movement of women into the labour market to improve the 
fabric of the family home as well as the diet, clothing and leisure of its 
inhabitants. As an economic dependent, a woman had limited power 

- to demand an inflation-proof share of family income; as a contributor 
to the family purse, she appears, as in Zweig’s account, as a more 
independent and powerful conjugal partner, better placed to nego- 
tiate as an equal in the matter of family finances. 


The Implications of Gender Stratification for Class Formation 
and Consciousness 


Dispersed as the evidence is, there 1s no doubt that the welfare of 
women and children in pre-war working-class families was systematic- 
ally sacrificed to the breadwinner’s consumption needs at home, at 
work and in the pub. We cannot document the full extent of this 
inequality or depict its variation. No doubt some households and 
some regions were more egalitarian than others. Nevertheless, there is 
every sign that in a substantial number of households, the material 
welfare of wives and children played second fiddle to the recreational 
spending of husbands and fathers. In recent social analysis this 
inequality has emerged as an apparently new phenomenon, the 
‘feminization of poverty’. But from the perspective of women’s 
economic history, it makes more sense to see an increasing statis- 
tical visibility of very old and well-established patterns of economic 
stratification. 


With Zweig, we might label male expenditure on tobacco, alcohol, 
sports, gambling and so on as wasteful, but from the perspective of an 
egalitarian political philosophy, the words ‘selfish’, ‘oppressive’ or 
even ‘exploitative’ would be more apposite.45 Whatever it is called, it 
- has received scant attention among theorists of social stratification. 
Gender has never been theorized as a major axis of stratification in 
any of the dominant theoretical approaches to social mequality. It is 
as if the topic of material inequalities between men and women, hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and children is a forbidden territory of 
sociological research. The neglect was perhaps inevitable within 
theories which embodied the hope thar the male proletariat would 
liberate humanity as a whole. Such a vision would hardly sic well with 
evidence of male workers systematically depriving their families to 
sustain their own personal comforts and addictions. 
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Though it was left untheorized, the process of privatization uncovered 
in the Luton Study suggested major shifts in the dynamics of conjugal 
life alongside any realignment of class ideology and consciousness. 
The gender segregation of conjugal life was giving way to a more egali- 
tarian distribution of resources and to a convergence in the perceived 
priorities of men and women. What were the implications of these 
trends for the political awareness and voting preferences of both men 
and women? Political sociologists confronting the swing of skilled 
workers away from Labour end its policies in recent decades have 
identified a decline in class voting in Britain, though they have not 
seen its gendered dimension. Franklin, for example, points to 1970 as 
a turning point in the structural basis of electoral choice in Britain, 
but he fails to notice that even before this time the Labour Party held 
no appeal for a substantial female segment of the working class.4° 
Typically, his model of change does not even incorporate sex/gender 
as a possible causal variable, so he does not notice that the swing in 
male voting preferences seems to follow a precedent set by women. 


With gender in the picture, 1970 no longer looks like the watershed 
election for Labour. Pushing the analysis further back we see that it is 
not just a matter of women deserting Labour. The party never suc- 
ceeded in gaining their unwavering allegiance in the first place. To 
understand why, we must pose the question that successive genera- 
tions of political theorists have failed to take seriously. What are the 
possible links between women’s material experience and their voting 
behaviour? Is gender inequality part of the reason why women are less 
attracted to socialist ideologies and parties? In what follows, I shall 
consider the possible implications of gender for class consciousness 
among earlier generations of working-class men and women, who 
formed their households and families in the era when preferential 
treatment for the male household head was ‘accepted’ as a ‘natural’ 
fact of life. 


Social Class: Masculinity in Theory and Substance 


We have already seen that most sociological and socio-historical effort 
expended on the relationship between material exploitation and poli- 
tical consciousness has focused exclusively on men. Though the con- 
cept of exploitation seeks to evaluate the balance of material exchange 
in social relationships, its use has been confined to the contract of 
employer and employee and not to that between breadwinner and 
dependents. -Likewise, politics has been defined as belonging to the 
public sphere, the sphere of capitalist social relationships dominated 
by men. Ironically, the neglect of organic links between public and 
private leads to only a partial understanding of the relationship 
between material exploitation and political awareness in men as well 
as women. 


Consider the effect of inequality in the domestic sphere on the pro- 
cess of political socialization. Men enjoy higher living standards than 
their wives and children by virtue of: (1) privileged treatment in the 
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distribution of food, heat and other material resources; and (2) the 
possibility of escaping from the home to spend leisure time in the 
‘masculine republic’. In both these ways men are protected from the 
direct experience of ‘going without’, even if they are not fully shielded 
from the sight of their loved ones’ deprivation. What are the political 
implications of domiciliary inequality? 


Marerial inequality within households could diminish male class con- 
sciousness by: (i) taking the edge off the class actor’s perception of 
material deprivation, and (ii) replacing part of the sense of moral 
righteousness of the proletarian cause with nagging feelings of his own 
guilt as an oppressor. Note too that domestic inequality is not an 
exchange between individuals whose material interests are supposed 
to be opposed. It involves oppression within a circle of kinship duty, 
if not love and affection. 


Against these tendencies which could weaken class consciousness, we 
must weigh the influence of ‘male bonding’ facilitated by the inequali- 
ties of access to the labour market and household expenditure. The 
generation of a sense of collective interest in men more often than 
women is routinely attributed to their exposure to the world of indus- 
trial work in which they experience antagonistic material relationships in 
a shared context where unity can be practically transformed into 
power. The opportunities for collective male recreational life outside 
the workplace have been noted, but left largely unconceptualized as a 
positive factor contributing to the same process. The fact of common 
masculinity has been ignored as an ingredient of the transformation 
of the ‘class in itself to the class for itself. However, masculinity as it 
came to be defined during the first industrial century was important 
to the growth of industrial camaraderie. The dominant tendency in 
the sexual division of labour established by the second half of the 
nineteenth century made the status of breadwinner a siss qua non of 
masculinity.47 


In some communities the wage-employed wife was seen as a slur on 
the manhood of her husband, a public sign of his inability to support 
his family. The same symbols held implications for the dynamics of 
private life. Increasingly work became the singular focus of men’s 
lives as the ‘work ethic’ and ‘breadwinner ethic’ fused to underpin the 
social identity of men. Meanwhile women were increasingly ‘forced’, 
or they ‘willingly retreated’, into the private sphere of domestic life 
and into the submissive and dependent status of housewife.4® This 
division of rights and responsibilities appeared to fit with Marx's 
vision of work as the fundamental essence of human creativity. But, 
in view of the gender divisions which defined the right to different 
categories of work in the nineteenth century, it makes more sense to 
view wage work as the essence of masculinity, and as a normative 
rather than a material essence at that. 
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Nevertheless the correspondence between work and masculinity, 
allied to the formation of male-only occupational environments, made 
the industrial workplace appear as a catalyst for class formation. It 
was a place where males congregated for the bulk of their waking 
hours, where they generated their own and their family’s livelihood, 
and where they gained a sense of self-respect and social worth. The 
conditions appeared to be optimum for class solidarity, consciousness 
and action, but among men and only men. These tendencies could be 
reinforced by the sexual division of leisure as well as labour. As Harri- 
son remarks, the pub was both a site of recreation and a meeting 
place, a ‘masculine republic in every street’. Public houses often 
developed as meeting places for different tradesmen, a function inher- 
ited today in names such as ‘Bricklayers, Colliers, Painters, Coach- 
makers, Weavers, Spinners, Blacksmiths or Carpenters Arms’. They 
might also serve as reading-rooms for the emerging working class. 
One essayist at the turn of the century complained, ‘The public houses 
resorted to by the lower classes... invariably take in newspapers of a 
pernicious tendency.’49 


As a oumber of experts testify, the pub in pre-war Britain was more 
than a second home for the male breadwinner—it was superior to his 
normal domicile, bringing the social division of labour between men 
and women full circle. Given the opportunities for collective social 
life among men, the generation of a sense of fellowship, of shared 
interests and, by extension, of political solidarity would seem to be a 
natural even inevitable outcome. But let us not forget that ıt was 
sustained through the systematic neglect and deprivation of women 
and children. 


It ıs impossible to estimate with any precision the contribution of the 
British public house to processes of political socialization in the male 
working class in the century before 1950. The redefinition of the pub 
as a more gender-neutral territory is a post-war phenomenon which 
has coincided with a steady diminution of emotional class conscious- 
ness. Equally the loss of its reputation as a ‘masculine republic’ has 
been associated with major shifts in the degree of equality, if not 
symmetry, between men and women. In the latter case, a causal connec- 
tion seems highly probable. The home-centred, privatized worker 
first discovered in Luton back in the early 1960s, unlike his Edward- 
ian predecessor, would not see his home as a ‘place oftener to fly 
FROM than to fly TO’. Whatever the causality, the fortunes of the 
pub and its social transformation are closely interwoven with 
changes in the social division of labour between men and women. 
On the question of whether the decline of the pub in male working- 
class life represents a plus or a minus for processes of political 
socialization, we should sound a note of caution. The pub was a site 
licensed for the sale of socially legitimate narcotics, and any stimulus 
to revolutionary fervour must be set beside the pacifying properties 
of the commodities on sale. ‘The super-ego is that part of the mind 
dissoluble in alcohol’ is the phrase used by Young to account for the 
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truly remarkable elasticity of demand for alcohol and tobacco among 
male breadwinners.* 


Though historians of the working class have not treated women as 
political animals in their own right, there has been some recognition 
that gender stratification potentially serves to undermine solidarity in 
the working class. As McKinnon observes, the institutions of 
working-class life which promoted male bonding simultaneously 
diminished the prospect of a political solidarity capable of unifying 
the whole working-class community. Most class theorists have neg- 
lected this point, however, because their vision of alienation as a dis- 
tinctly male experience recognizes only the potential for collective 
action among men. This undervaluation of women’s humanity is not 
merely misogynist, it is conceptually flawed. Women not only possess 
political power in the twentieth century; they use it in defiance of the 
hopes and predictions of radical theory. Why? 


The Material and Political Life of Women 


The conventional explanation for the rightist political inclinations of 
women is domestic seclusion. This state of existence has been taken as 
a given, a fact of nature rather than an artifice of culture. Since they 
are underexposed to the public sphere of existence, the only social 
arena where true political consciousness can be forged, they must be 
not fully formed politically and only half alive socially. If they cast a 
vote at all, they do so by ‘default’, without any real consciousness of 
the issues involved and how they relate to their own interests. Their 
political horizons are undeveloped; they are not fully socte! in a Durk- 
heimian sense. Though few today would go so far as to attribute their 
lack of political savvy, as Durkheim did, to the smaller female brain, 
most stratification theorists have unthinkingly followed his line and 
assumed that because women are not socialized in the pæblic, macro- 
sociological sphere of soctal life, they are uninteresting to students of 
class and politcal consciousness.” 


What happens if we abandon this analytic prejudice? Let us begin by 
accepting that gender stratification is real, oppressive and a force to 
be reckoned in political life. Add to this a humanisuc image of 
women as rational, intelligent and feeling subjects, ambitious for 
themselves and their families. The material interests of the average 
working-class housewife have been unthinkingly lumped together 
with those of her husband. It has been assumed that if she were fully 
exposed to the daily realines of class division, she would vote the way 
he does. But we have seen that the material experience of everyday life 
is fractured by gender and not merely by women’s exclusion from 
wage work. The fact that the material deprivation in question is 
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directly experienced in the private sphere of life need not make it any 
the less powerful as 2 force for developing consciousness and action/ 
ingction, though we may agree with Lockwood that the scope for 
mobilizing a political collectivity of the exploited gender is less than 
ideal. However, examples of purposive collective action by men are 
also rather thin on the ground, leaving the ballot box as the principal 
vehicle for the expression of collective group interests. 


Though you would-never think it from the mountain of studies which 
have covered British elections since 1930, the gender disqualification 
in voting was eradicated in 1927. In the early days, female turnout was 
undoubtedly below that of men, a fact offset to some degree by their 
demographic excess. More recently gender has no longer been a cause 
of differential turnout, and as one commentator concluded in the 
early 19708: “There is overwhelming evidence that women are more 
conservatively inclined than men, as in most other countries. Men 
have given Labour a majority at every election since the war, women 
only in 1945 and 1966. If men only had voted, it is improbable that Dr 
Adenauer would ever have become Federal Chancellor of Western 
Germany or that General De Gaulle would have been re-elected to the 
presidency in 1965. Sex ıs the one factor that indubitably counter- 
balances class trends: working-class women are more right-wing than 
working-class men, middle-class women are’ more right-wing than 
middle class men.’ Despite this, these are the only words the same 
author devotes to the factor of ‘sex’ in 160 pages. No tabular date 
are presented and there is no analysis of the causes of the right- 
wing female inclination. This is not unusual; in fact the inclusion 
of even a couple of sentences on gender is exceptional. The simple 
dismissal of the female as a political animal means that we do not 
find any studies of women’s ideology and consciousness even in 
communities where they have always formed a sizeable part of 
the labour force whether married or single. If direct exposure to the 
world of paid work is what matters, why are the female voters of the 
cotton towns of Lancashire, the global cradle of capitalist social 
relations, just as ‘conservatively inclined’ as their sisters elsewhere in 
England? Could the answer help us understand why male voters in 
this stronghold of female wage-labourers are also more right-wing in 
their voting preferences? 


How might the distinctive female experience of material deprivation 
within the household shape political consciousness? One possible 
answer can be drawn from Zweig’s observation that the female, not 
the male, possesses the greater skill in forme! rationality. His female 
informants, constantly engaged in the management of scarcity, neces- 
sarily developed a highly economistic approach to everyday life. Con- 
tinuing with the Weberian language, we might also add that the 
sexual division of labour, which liberates the male from the necessity 
to cope with the minutiae of economic subsistence, provides a more 
fertile soil in male social life for a view of welfare based on swbstentive 
rationality. Ensconced in the warm intoxicating atmosphere of the tap 
room in the company of good friends, the cry ‘Beer drinkers of the 
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world unite’ falls easily off the breadwinner’s lips. Meanwhile his 
wife, huddled in bed to save heating the house in his absence, neither 
hears nor sees the relevance of the same sentiments. 


We should not make the mistake of perceiving women as lacking 
in rational judgement or of confusing their miniature economism 
with selfishness or with a lack of generosity. The historical record of 
gender stratification in the first industrial century suggests that 
women were more self-sacrificing and more altruistic in their social 
relationships than men. By necessity, their altruism was prone to 
stop short of the front door of their domicile or at least not to extend 
much farther than their immediate kin and neighbours. The orient- 
ation of men towards their nearest and dearest looks distinctively 
individualist and selfish by contrast, suggesting thar the lesser appeal 
of socialism to women has not been rooted in a possessive individ- 
ualism that puts self ahead of others. Equally the same political 
appeal for men should not be seen as an uncomplicated reflection of 
their wider appreciation of social justice and collective moral duty. 
The personal politics of conjugal life in late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century homes does not leave the male of the species 
looking like particularly effective material for the unselfish task of 
social liberation for humanity as a whole. It also raises interesting 
questions in itself about the relationships between political motiv- 
ation and private conduct. 


Whar are the political implications of being a utilitarian maximizer in 
the management of domestic life? Does the forced skill of ‘formal 
rationality’ in private life naturally dispose its possessor to compre- 
hend the workings of public life in the same manner? Can the same 
mentality serve as a convincing explanation of why women might 
positively favour the party of capita! rather than labour? In other 
words, are housewives the ‘natural’ allies of capitalists? It is easier to 
construct an afgument on the negative appeal of socialism for 
working-class women than to see the positive appeal of policies 
designed to protect the interests of ruling economic groups. Many 
political observers have noted the apathy of working-class women, but 
few have raised the question ‘why’ in any way thar explores the sexist 
content of the political philosophy itself.3 Certainly we should not 
just assume that any particular brand of socialist politics would hold 
the same appeal for both sexes. In Britain, in the period between 1850 
and 1950, there are good reasons for doubting that the ideology of the 
Labour movement carried an optimistic appeal for women. Even by 
the late 19703 Labour leaders, still ignorant of female aspirations for 
autonomy in the private sphere, failed to recognize the vote-winning 
potential of Tory home-ownership policies. This was amongst the 
most important factors in bringing Mrs Thatcher her first electoral 
victory in 1979. But well before this, British socialism was riddled 
with sexist contradictions and we do not need the blanket concept of 
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false consciousness to explain why women were less interested and 
persuaded by left-wing promises. Nor was this something unique to 
Britain. 


Unfortunately, the question of how women viewed their material 
deprivation and how they accounted for it in class and gender terms is 
largely lost to the empirical record. I have noted how the power of 
men was enshrined in legislative codes, and many historians readily 
accept that women recognized the legitimacy of male supremacy and 
of their claim to preferential treatment within the household. How- 
ever, there are plenty of signs of domestic unrest. The resistance of 
working-class men to the idea of birth control is but one example of 
the way husbands obstructed their wives’ attempts to increase domes- 
tic autonomy.» The routine evidence of male secrecy about income, 
the historical reports of conflict over the wage packet at the threshold 
of the pub, of women waiting outside the work gates to secure their 
share on payday, and of housekeeping allowances failing to keep up 
with inflation—all these suggest that the distribution of income was a 
critical issue of conjugal politics. The ‘economic’ woman observed by 
Zweig was unlikely to have been unaware of acts of selfish consump- 
tion on the part of the male breadwinner and we must ask what effect 
this experience had on her political judgement. 


Could the appeal of Labour movement politics for women have been 
confounded by their sense that it offered no solution to the primary 
cause of material scarcity in their lives, their state of economic depen- 
dency on the male household head? Socialist rhetoric did not articulate 
the experience of gender oppression in the working class. It probably 
deliberately sidestepped ıt. Indeed the whole doctrine of mainstream 
socialism has underestimated the contribution of masculinity and 
male bonding in the growth of class formation and consciousness and 
the significance of gender stratification in the spectrum of material 
oppression. Socialism was a political programme designed to solve 
the social grievances of men and if it failed to strike the right chord 
for women, can we really be surprised? From the female vantage 
point, Labour policies may have looked tailor-made for men with 
little chance of reversing the pattern of masculine irresponsibility 
which eroded their material security on a daily basis. Alternatively 
they have been dismissed on simple pragmatic grounds. Visionary 
politics was a male diversion; women were preoccupied with the 
problems of scarcity in the here and now. Labour promises may have 
appeared all wind, inflated rhetoric of tap room or vault with little 
consideration for practicalities. This is the image of gender divisions 
in political consciousness which emerges from Robert Roberts’ auto- 
biography.* His father was a militant shop steward and habitué of 
the ‘local’, his mother a corner shopkeeper with inumate knowledge 
of her own and her female clients’ struggle to make ends meet. There 
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is no question where the author's loyalty lies and little attempt to dis- 
guise his contempt for his father’s inebriate ‘socialism’. 


Was this response more universal? Was female political apathy a con- 
scious or semi-conscious form of conjugal resistance, a response to the 
feeling that what’s good for the gander cannot be simultaneously good 
for the goose? If socialism was identified as a strategy for enhancing 
the power of male workers, what hope did it hold out for a housewife? 
The agent of material shortage in her direct experience was the male 
breadwinner insisting on his conjugal rights and privileges, maintain- 
ing secrecy about the size of the wage packet, and failing to pass on 
wage increases in the housekeeping allowance. If the breadwinner was 
perceived as the main obstacle to an improvement in the living stan- 
dards of the household, how could a political party intent on increas- 
ing the power of male workers and with nothing to say about conjugal 
inequality really hope to attract the housewife’s vote? 


Gender, Privatization and Political Change 


This article has explored the theoretical vacuum which surrounds the 
‘nature and history of women’s politcal consciousness. Filling the 
vacuum is necessarily speculative because although the study of elec- 
tions and political behaviour is a vast academic industry, past 
research has been systematically negligent in the analysis of what 
makes women vote. The absence of data is a symptom of the silence of 
theory. The culture of masculinity which serves as an impediment to a 
decent standard of living for many working-class families has also 
obstructed the search for intellectual understanding. Historians and 
theorists of class have viewed humanity as if only men counted— 
humankind equals mankind. The destiny of society has been seen as 
dependent upon the social relations of men, acted out in male-only 
areas of social life. The ‘master’ concept of class has been the tool of 
this masculinist vision, seeking to encapsulate the whole dynamic of 
conflict in human society in the antagonistic relationships of men 
with other men. 


Defenders of this conceptual apparatus may argue that class rightfully 
focuses on men’s experience because, until recently, the public sphere 
of work was a masculine domain. Such a defence might be acceptable 
if 1t could be shown that Victorian theorists and their present-day 
disciples actively and rigorously theorized gender and dismissed it as 
a vital component of social conflict. The record shows otherwise. Even 
Engels, who recognized the salience of male domination, sought a 
psycho-biological explanation for its nature. The subordination of 
women was rooted in men’s desire to ensure paternity, a psycholog- 
ical impulse loosely attached to the institution of private property.” 
Men must enslave and subordinate women in order to control their 
procreation and thereby ensure that property passes to a genetic heir. 
By tying gender inequality to the evils of private property, Engels 
derived an easy mode of dissolution. The oppression of women would 
come out in the wash of a proletarian revolution. In other words, the 
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salvation of women lay with the male proletariat. Women were polit- 
ically passive and powerless to change their own situation. The second 
sex should let the first take the initiative. Engels did not perceive that 
seeds of destruction might lie within the contradictions of domestic 
life itself, that women might act independently even as isolated indi- 
viduals at the ballot box, and that, more ominously for his theory, the 
development of domestic antagonism might dilute the propulsive 
force of proletarian consciousness and action in theory and praxis. 


This possibility has been the theme of this article. Like other recent 
critics of stratification theory and research, I argue that the sigificance 
of gender to the process of class formation has been overlooked. Like 
the domestic labour thesis, my focus is on women’s eligibility to be 
part of the picture not as wage-labourers but in their domiciliary 
roles. Where we part company is over the articulation of gender and 
economic class and on the consequences for the ‘master’ paradigm. I 
seek to disturb, not preserve, the corpus of masculinist theory. The 
substance of gender oppression cannot be confined to what women 
add to the quantity of surplus-value through domestic production. 
Women’s oppression has lain historically in the ‘natural’ rights of 
men to own the ‘second sex’, their labour, their children, their pro- 
perty. These rights were converted into a virtual occupational mono- 
poly during the first industrial century, adding financial power and 
dependency to the pre-existing norms of gender stratification. The 
analysis of the way in which women’s and children’s material liveli- 
hood was earned, controlled and distributed in the century before 
1950 reveals a picture of severe deprivation and potential gender 
antagonism which, I have argued, carries important implications for 
the political consciousness of both men and women. 


This is the link between gender and class as oppressive sets of social 
relationships during the age when masculinity became identified with 
the rights and duties of the breadwinner. Gender inequality is the 
missed ingredient in the rise of class politics, just as gender converg- 
ency is the secret of its decline. The process of privatization domesti- 
cated the British working man, drawing him out of the pæblic and into 
the privete house. Marxists looked on in dismay as male class actors 
came to share the same material goals as their wives, applying the cen- 
sorious concept of commodity fetishism to working-class efforts to 
improve the living environment of their families. I have suggested 
that the process of ‘privatization’ need not be seen as a wholly nega- 
tive development for the progress of human liberation. Though it may 
dilute the force of class as an agency of change, it has contributed to 
an equalization of the life chances of men and women. Left-wing 
theorists will find my message unacceptable and depressing. But mas- 
culinist theory must bear part of the blame for the end of class as a 
force for change. It has encouraged a view of human liberation occur- 
ring only through the agency of men, while it has ignored or dismissed 
the significance of women’s material deprivation and social degrad- 
ation as a significant realm of oppressive social relations. If ‘privatiz- 
ation’ can be identified as a female-inspired strategy of social equality 
rooted in the contradictions of gender inequality, women will have 
engineered their own salvation without, even despite, the efforts of the 
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masculine intelligentsia. The issue of when and how the process of 
privatization emerged, and of its relationship to the dynamics of 
gender and class inequality, is an important topic that I reserve for a 
future article. 


Some readers will undoubtedly feel that I have been too harsh in my 
judgement of working-class husbands and fathers before the Second 
World War. I do not doubt that a substantial number, perhaps even 
the majority of male household heads, were more self-sacrificing and 
altruistic in service to their families than I have painted them. This 
does not alter the fact that a large and unknown number were not. 
The industrial working class of the first capitalist nation has had 
many eloquent spokesmen represent its case in books, pamphlets, 
novels and journals and it is not up to me to cloak my own argument 
in polite caveats in a show of respect to the conventional view of his- 
tory. I speak for a female half of the working class that has all too 
often been misrepresented by historians as politically apathetic, irra- 
tional and irrelevant. How do we change this disparaging image? The 
one-sided emphasis of this article is the deliberate device of a critical 
sociology marshalling the available evidence to inflict (hopefully) a 
lasung wound on the dominant paradigm and its sexist foundations. 
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Raymond Williams 


When Was Modernism? 


[This lecture was given on 17 March 1987 at the University of Bristol, as ome 
of an annual series founded by a former student at the University and subse- 
quent bensfactor. The version printed bere is reconstructed from my brief notes 
and Raymond's even brisfer ones. Although be spoke on that occasion in unbesi- 
tating, delicate and sinewy prose—the unmistakable and, where necessary, 
rousing Williams style—hbis notes are merely composed of fottings and very 
broad headings (‘Matropolis’, ‘Exiles’, ‘18403’, ‘t900-1930’ etc.). Down the 
lafthand margin are timings in ten-minuis intervals: be finished according to 
plan exactly at fifty minutes. I cannot bope to bave caught Raymona’s voice 
accurately, but the trenchancy and relevance of one of bis last public lectures are 
not in doubt. Postmodernism for bim was a strictly ideological compound from 
an enemy formation, and long in need of this authoritative rebuttal. This was 
a lecture by the Welsh Exropean’ given against a currently dominant inter- 
national ideology. 


Fred Inglis] 


My title is borrowed from a book by my friend Professor Gwyn Wil- 
liams: When Was Wales? That was a historical questioning of a prob- 
lematic history. My own inquiry is a historical questioning of what is, 
in very different ways, a problem, but also a dominant and misleading 
ideology. ‘Modern’ began to appear as a term more or less synony- 
mous with ‘now’ in the late sixteenth century, and in any case used to 
mark the period off from medieval exd ancient times. By the time Jane 
Austen was using it with a characteristically qualified inflection, she 
could define it (in Persuasion) as ‘a state of alteration, perhaps of 
improvement’, but her eighteenth-century contemporaries used 
‘modernize’, ‘modernism’ and ‘modernist’, without her irony, to indi- 
cate updating and improvement. In the nineteenth century it began to 
take on a more favourable and progressive ring: Ruskin'’s Modern 
Painters was published in 1846, and Turner became the type of 
modern painter for his demonstration of the distinctively up-to-date 
quality of truth-to-nature. Very quickly, however, ‘modern’ shifted its 
reference from ‘now’ to ‘just now’ or even ‘then’, and for some time 
has been a designation always going into the past with which ‘contem- 
porary’ may be contrasted for its presentness. ‘Modernism’, as a title 
for a whole cultural movement and moment, has been retrospective as 
a general term since the 1950s, thereby stranding the dominant ver- 
sion of ‘modern’ or even ‘absolute modern’ between, say, 1890 and 
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1940. We still habitually use ‘modern’ of a world between a century 
and half-a-century old. When we note that in English at least (French 
usage still retaining some of the meaning for which the term was 
coined) ‘avant-garde’ may be indifferently used to refer to Dadaism 
seventy years after the event or to recent fringe theatre, the confusion 
both willed and involuntary which leaves our own deadly separate era 
1n anonymity becomes less an intellectual problem and more an ideo- 
logical perspective. By its point of view, all thac is left to us is to 
become post-moderns. 


Determining the process which fixed the moment of modernism is a 
matter, as so often, of identifying the machinery of selective tradition. 
If we follow the Romantics’ victorious definition of the arts as out- 
riders, heralds, and witnesses of social change, then we may ask why 
the extraordinary innovations in social realism, the metaphoric con- 
trol and economy of seeing discovered and refined by Gogol, Flaubert 
or Dickens from the 1840s on, should not take precedence over the 
conventionally modernist names of Proust, Kafka or Joyce. The 
earlier novelists, it is widely acknowledged, make the later work pos- 
sible; without Dickens, no Joyce. But in excluding the great realists, 
this version of modernism refuses to see how they devised and organ- 
ized a whole vocabulary and its structure of figures of speech with 
which to grasp the unprecedented social forms of the industrial city. 
By the same token, the Impressionists in the 1860s also defined a new 
vision and a technique to match in their painting of modern Parisian 
life, but it is of course only the post-Impressionists and the Cubists 
who are situated in the tradition. 


The same questions can be put to the rest of the literary canon and the 
answers will seem as arbitrary: the Symbolist poets of the 1880s are 
superannuated by the Imagists, Surrealists, Futurists, Formalists and 
others from 1910 onwards. In drama, Ibsen and Strindberg are left 
behind, and Brecht dominates the period from 1920 to 1950. In each 
of these oppositions the late-born ideology of modernism selects the 
later group. In doing so, it aligns the later writers and painters with 
Freud’s discoveries and imputes to them a view of the primacy of the 
subconscious or unconscious as well as, in both writing and painting, 
a radical questioning of the processes of representation. The writers 
are applauded for their denaturalizing of language, their break with 
the allegedly prior view that language is either a clear, transparent 
glass or a mirror, and for their making abruptly apparent in the 
texture of narrative the problematic status of the author and his 
authority. As the author appears in the text, so does the painter in the 
painting. The self-reflexive text assumes the centre of the public and 
aesthetic stage, and in doing so declaratively repudiates the fixed 
forms, the settled cultural authority of the academies and their 
bourgeois taste, and the very necessity of market popularity (such as 
Dickens's or Manet’s). 


A Selective Appropriation 


These are indeed the theoretic contours and specific authors of 
‘modernism’, a highly selected version of the modern which then 
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offers to appropriate the whole of modernity. We have only to review 
the names in the real history to see the open ideologizing which per- 
mits the selection. At the same time, there is unquestionably a series 
of breaks in all arts in the late nineteenth century, breaks with forms 
(the three-decker novel disappears), and with power, especially as 
manifested in bourgeois censorship—the artist becomes a dandy or 
an anti-commercial radical, sometimes both. 


Any explanation of these changes and their ideological consequences 
must start from the fact that the late nineteenth century was the occa- 
sion for the greatest changes ever seen in the media of cultural pro- 
duction. Photography, cinema, radio, television reproduction and 
recording all make their decisive advances during the period identi- 
fied as modernist, and ıt is in response to these that there arise what 
in the first instance were formed as defensive cultural groupings, 
- rapidly if partially becoming competitively self-promoting. The 1890s 
were the earliest moment of the movements, the moment at which the 
manifesto (in the new magazine) became the badge of self-conscious 
and self-advertising schools. Futurists, Imagists, Surrealists, Cubists, 
Vorncists, Formalists and Constructivists all variously announced 
their arrival with a passionate and scornful vision of the new, and 
as quickly became fissiparous, friendships breaking across the 
, heresies required in order to prevent innovations becoming fixed as 
orthodoxies. 


The movements are the products, at the first historical level, of 
changes in public media. These media, the technological investment 
which mobilized them and the cultural forms which both directed the 
investment and expressed its preoccupations, arose in the new metro- 
politen cities, the centres of the also new imperialism, which offered 
themselves as transnational capitals of an art without frontiers. Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, New York took on a new silhouette as the 
eponymous City of Strangers, the most appropriate locale for art 
made by the restlessly mobile emigré or exile, the internauonally anti- 
bourgeois artist. From Apollinaire and Joyce to Beckett and Ionesco, 
writers were continuously moving to Paris, Vienna and Berlin, meet- 
ing there exiles from the Revolution coming the other way, bringing 
with them the manzfestos of post-revolutionary formation. 


Such endless border-crossing at a time when frontiers were starting to 
become much more strictly policed and when, with the First World 
. War, the passport was instituted, worked to naturalize the thesis of 
the wor-natural status of language. The experience of visual and lin- 
guistic strangeness, the broken narrative of the journey and its inevit- 
able accompaniment of transient encounters with characters whose 
self-presentation was bafflingly unfamiliar raised to the level of uni- 
versal myth this intense, singular narrative of unsettlement, homeless- 
ness, solitude and impoverished independence: the lonely writer 
gazing down on the unknowable city from his shabby apartment. The 
whole commotion is finally and crucially interpreted and ratified by 
the City of Emigrés and Exiles itself, New York. 


But this version of modernism cannot be seen and grasped in a unified 
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way, whatever the likenesses of its imagery. Modernism thus defined 
divides politically and simply—and not just between specific move- 
ments but even within them. In remaining anti-bourgeois, its repre- 
sentatives either choose the formerly aristocratic valuation of art as a 
sacred realm above money and commerce, or the revolutionary doc- 
trines, promulgteed since 1848, of art as the liberating vanguard of 
popular consciousness. Mayakovsky, Picasso, Silone, Brecht are only 
some examples of those who moved into direct support of commun- 
ism, and D’Annunzio, Marinetti, Wyndham Lewis, Ezra Pound of 
those who moved towards fascism, leaving Eliot and Yeats in Britain 
and Ireland to make their muffled, nuanced treaty with Anglo- 
Catholicism and the celtic twilight. 


After modernism is canonized, however, by the post-war settlement 
and its complicit academic endorsements, the presumption arises that 
since modernism is here, in this specific phase or period, there is 
nothing beyond it. The marginal or rejected artists become classics of 
organized teaching and of travelling exhibitions in the great galleries 
of the metropolitan cities. ‘Modernism’ is confined to this highly 
selective field and denied to everything else in an act of pure ideology, 
whose first, unconscious irony is that, absurdly, it stops history dead. 
Modernism being the terminus, everything afterwards is counted out 
of development. It is øfter, stuck in the past. 


The Artistic Relations of Production 


The ideological victory of this selection is no doubt to be explained by 
the relations of production of the artists themselves in the centres of 
metropolitan dominance, living the experience of rapidly mobile 
emigrés in the migrant quarters of their cities. They were exiles one of 
another, at a time when this was still not the more general experience 
of other artists, located as we would expect them to be, at home, but 
without the organization and promotion of group and ciry—simultan- 
eously located and divided. The life of the emigré was dominant 
among the key groups, and they could and did deal with each other. 
Their self-referentiality, their propinquity and mutual isolation all 
served to represent the artist as necessarily estranged, and to ratify as 
canonical the works of radical estrangement. So, to weat to leave your 
settlement and settle nowhere like Lawrence or Hemingway, became 
presented, in another ideological move, as a normal condition, 


What quite rapidly happened is that modernism lost its anti- 
bourgeois stance, and achieved comfortable integration into the 
new international capitalism. Its attempt at a universal market, 
trans-frontier and trans-class, turned out to be spurious. Its forms 
lent themselves to cultural competition and the commercial inter- 
play of obsolescence, with its shifts of schools, styles and fashion so 
essential to the market. The painfully acquired techniques of sig- 
nificant @sconnection are relocated, with the help of the special 
insensitivity of the trained and assured technicists, as the merely 
technical modes of advertising and the commercial cinema. The iso- 
lated, estranged images of alienation and loss, the narrative discon- 
tinuities, have become the easy iconography of the commercials, and 
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the lonely, bitter, sardonic and sceptical hero takes his ready-made 
place as star of the thriller. 


These heartless formulae sharply remind us that the innovations of 
what is called modernism have become the new but fixed forms of our 
present moment. If we are to break out of the non-historicel fixity of 
post-modernism, then we must search out and counterpose an alter- 
native tradition taken from the neglected works left in the wide mar- 
gin of the century, a tradition which may address itself not to this by 
now exploitable because quite inhuman rewriting of the past, but for 
all our sakes, to a modern future in which community may be imag: 

ined again. 
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Michael Rustin 


The Politics of Post-Fordism: 
or, The Trouble with ‘New Times’ 


The ‘post-Fordist’ hypothesis concerning the development of a new ‘mode of 
regulation’ of modern capitalism is a fertile and important one. It was devel- 
oped, following Gramsci’s key early understanding of the significance of 
mass production and consumption, by Michel Aglietta’ and other members 
of the ‘regulation school’ in France in the 1970s.’ It has been further devel- 
oped by Michael Piore and Charles Sabel in the United States, as the formu- 
lation of a choice of ‘post-Fordist’ options for American society.* The 
essential theoretical breakthrough of this school was its repudiation of a 
simple economism, and its recognition, following the wider influence of 
structuralist and sociological perspectives on Marxist debate especially in 
France, of the complexity and multidimensionality of modern capitalism. 
The post-war stabilization of this system, on both economic and political 
levels, required that a new attention be given to the enhanced role of the 
state, to mass consumption, to processes of socialization, and to the ideolog- 
ical role of the information industries in the ‘consumer societies’. The 


reproduction of the social relations of capitalism (not least the rela- 
tions of gender) became as important to Marxist theory as the system 
of production itself. The ‘regulation school’ sought to formulate these 
issues as a theory of political economy, as the concomitants and con- 
ditions of possibility of different forms of production. 


Writing towards the end of the long boom, and at the point of break- 
down of the class compromise that had characterized it, the theorists 
of the regulation school also identified that the whole system was 
entering a period of major crisis and transition. In response to the 
contradictions and problems generated by the ‘Fordist’ system of 
regulation at its most developed stage (problems of inflation, declin- 
ing rates of profit, the enhanced bargaining power of labour, ‘decom- 
modification’ of many sectors of production and consumption in 
response to political pressures, economic stagnation, etc.), new strate- 
gies were being developed by capital, both intellectually and in politi- 
cal practice. These included the internationalization of its operations, 
transferring ‘Fordist’ forms of production to less developed countries, 
while maintaining crucial command and research functions in the 
metropolises; the imposition of more stringent market disciplines on 
capital and labour, through the international ‘de-regulation’ of trade, 
movements of capital, and labour; the internal ‘marketization’ of 
operations within large firms, through the insutution of management 
by local profit-centres; the development of new technologies and 
forms of production and marketing (the famous ‘flexible specializ- 
ation’) and a dispersal and reduction of the scale of production in 
order to elude the countervailing cultures and institutions of organ- 
ized labour.® Thatcherism in Britain is in part an instrument of these 
strategies. Elsewhere (e.g. West Germany, Sweden, Italy), the 
response to the crisis of Fordism has been less dramatic: governments 
have sought to restore profit-levels by changing priorities within a 
framework of class compromise and the welfare state, rather than by 
attempting to tear up these pacts'and re-write their terms completely. 
(In the case of France, an attack on class compromise and the mediat- 
ing role of the state was attempted, but failed. In the United States, it 
may now have been fought to a standstill.) 


‘New Times’ 
Now, several years after the first discussions of these arguments in 


' Antonio Gramsci, ‘Americanism and Fordism’, in Selectrems from the Prison Notebooks, 
London 1971, pp. 279-316. 

7 Michel Aglietta, A Theory of Caprtalıst Regulatron. The U.S. Experience, Verso, London 
1979, ‘World Capitalism in the Eights’, New Lot Ressew 136, November—December 
1982. 

‘See Alain Lipierz, The Enchanted World, Verso, London 1985; Meracles and Mirages’ the 
Crises of Global Fordism, Verso, London 1987. 

4MJ Piore & C.F, Sabel, The Sasasa Industrial Dime, New York 1984. Also C F. 
Sabel, Werk and Palstsct. the Dimswa of Labexr sx Industry, Cambridge 1982. 

3 See Robin Murray, ‘Benetton Britain’, Aferscosm Today, November 1985, and ‘Life 
after Henry (Ford)’, Meram Today, October 1988 See also J. Gershuny, Secre! Inner- 
atin and the Dimes of Lobexr, Oxford 1983 

6 SeeS Lash and J. Urry, Ths End of Organised Capetalim, Cambridge 1987; Doreen Massey, 
Spatial Drvwsrens of Labexr, Social Structures and the Geography of Producten, London 1984. 
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New Left Review, they have become central to political debate in 
Britain, through a series of important interventions by Merxism Today 
and by the Communist Party of Great Britain. The idea of ‘post- 
Fordism’ is central to the thoroughgoing programmatic revision pre- 
sented in the Party's new draft strategy, Facing Up To the Future, and in 
the various ‘New Times’ symposia of Marxism Today.’ The political 
importance of this debate goes well beyond the CPGB. Such is the thin- 
ness of the Labour Party’s political culture that Marxism Today has, 
since the virtual demise of New Socialist, become more or less the 
theoretical organ of Labour revisionism too, sometimes lining up the 
left of both partes in opposition to its new realist positions. 


The ‘post-Fordist’ hypothesis on which these new positions are based 
is the nearest thing we have to a paradigm which can link widespread 
changes in forms of production to changes in class relations, state 
forms and individual identities. It thus pursues the far-reaching scope 
of explanation and connection between disparate phenomena that has 
previously been expected of Marxist political economy. As Geoff 
Mulgan has pointed out, it is Marxist in its basic form of analysis 
(notably in the causal priority it assigns to the new information-based 
technologies of production and distribution), even though it is highly 
subversive of left-wing orthodoxy in what ıt infers for the posiaon of 
the working class, the appropriate forms of state and welfare 
institutions, and the roles of communist or socialist parties.® It is 
valuable to have had this new paradigm placed so firmly in the centre 
of debate, and none of the criticisms made in this article should be 
taken to diminish appreciation of that. 


As is so often the case, the sense of an ending of an era has illuminated 
its general shape. What have been unmistakably clarified in the 
writing of Piore and Sabel, Aglietta, Lipietz and their English expo- 
nents are the social relations of Fordism: the link between the systems 
of mass production and mass consumption, the role of Keynesianism 
and the welfare state in underwriting long-term growth and profit- 
ability, and the integration of trade unions, on an industrial and later 
national-corporatst basis, in the management of the post-war Fordist 
economy. The counterposed model of ‘post-Fordism’ also has the power 
to explain the shape and direction of the emerging economic system, 
atleast in part.? Modern technical systems do depend increasingly on 


7 Menasm Today, issues from September 1988 to February 1989. 
8 Geoff Mulgan, “The Power of the Weak’, Merasm Today, December 1988. 
9 The ideal types of Fordist and post-Fordist modes of production and regulation can 


be summarized (with some sectoral applications) as follows 


Ferdism Pest-Ferdssm 

low technological innovation accelerated innovation 

fixed product lines, long runs high variety of product, shorter runs 
mass marketing market diversification and nicheing 
steep hierarchy, verucal chains of flac hierarchy, more lareral 
command communicaton 

mechanistic organization Ofganismic organization 
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the rapid and powerful processing of information, more than on their 
sheer mechanical power. The speed of knowledge-production, and of 
technical innovation, has vastly accelerated. Product ranges are modi- 

fied more quickly, and are more internally diversified, than in classic 
forms of production for mass consumer markets. Modern informa- 
- tion systems allow both finer tuning of product flows and mixes in 
relation to changing and segmented markets, and greater producer 
influence over consumer demand. The social relations of these new 
systems of production and distribution are different from those of 
‘mass production’, as was pointed out long ago by sociologists of 
organization. Where there is rapid change and uncertainty, flatter 
hierarchies and greater lateral communication between members are 
more functional for organizational goals than bureaucratic command 
models, in which all communication must pass up and down hierar- 
chies or lines of command.” This pattern of lateral interdependence 
may exist between organizations—the science park or “Third Italy’ 
models"—-as well as within orgenizations, for example, in the 
research and development section of a firm. Markets capable of rapid 
innovation and flexible specialization may encourage the diversifica- 
tion of demand rather than tending to homogenize it in the interests 
of economies of scale. Hence the phenomena of market-nicheing, life- 
stylism, etc. 


The value of this model is that it attempts a historical materialist 
explanation of the changes associated in Britain with Thatcherism, at 
the level of changes in the means of production and their consequen- 
ces for class structures and ideological forms. Without such a model, 


3 (cont) 

Fordzsm Past Forairm 

vertical and horizontal incegranoo autonomous profit centres; network 

central planning ‘ systems; interns! markets within firm; 
out-sourciog 

bureaucracy professionalism, entrepreneurtalism 

mass untons, centralized wage- localized bargaining; core and periphery; 

bargeining workforce drvided; no corporatism 

unified class formanions, dualisuc pluralist class formauons; multi-party 

poliacal systems systems 

institunonalized class compromises fragmenred political markers 

standardized forms of welfare consumer choice in welfare 

prescribed ‘courses’ in education credit transfer, modularity, self-guided 

' instruction; ‘independent’ study 

standardized assessment (O level) teacher-based assessment (Gcsa) or self- 
assessment 

class parties, nauonwide social movements, muln-parties; regional 
diversificanon 


© On mechanisuc and organismic organization types, see T. Burns and Sealker, The 
Management of Ixnewatesx, London 1966; C. Perrow, Orpexisational Analys: a Sectslegucal 
View, London 1971, and Complex Orpexisetvens: a Critical Essay, Scott Foreman 1979; M. 
Crozer, The Bareascratx Phenemenen, London 1964. 

= On Italy, see MJ. Piore and C.F. Sebel, and C.F. Sabel, op. cit; also Linda Weiss, 
Creating Capitalism The Stats and Small Basmss sence 1945, Oxford 1988. 
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we are liable to be left with explanations set in basically neo-classical 
terms: either a view of the market as the norm, from which state inter- 
vention, trade unionism, ‘political overload’ etc. are deviations; or 
else an argument against markets that is made in mainly normative 
language, in terms of distribution, externalities, public goods etc. We 
finish up with a largely prescriptive antithesis of state versus market, 
the claims of equality versus those of freedom, whilst the sphere of fac- 
tual definition and explanation—the description of how things «rs— 
is left to the liberal right. The ‘post-Fordist’ model, in which pro- 
duction remains at least one dominant category, has the great merit 
of being an attempt to theorize structures and their effects. It 
thus becomes possible, in principle, to derive explanations, pre- 
dictions and strategic choices based on assessments of possibility. By 
contrast, liberal and social democratic models tend to confine us to 
ahistorical and normative choices, and a politics based on the ethics 
of redistribution. 


This model appears to have considerable cogency and explanatory 
power, and its theoretical ambitions are admirable. There are, how- 
ever, serious problems in determining its scope of application. It is 
far from clear how much of the emerging economic system fits this 
new pattern of technology and organization, and how much still 
operates either in old ‘mass production’ modes, or by still more 
technologically-backward methods dependent on unskilled labour, 
such as those found in most of the (expanding) hotel and catering 
trades. Even the state-of-the-information-arts example of television 
raises this question in acute forms. Just when the ‘Channel 4’ model 
has been established to the general acclaim of the post-Fordist intellec- 
tual public, the system as a whole is threatened with regression under 
pressure of market forces to the worst forms of mass formula- 
programming on a global scale. What seems to be emerging is not one 
‘progressive’ mode of information-based production, but a plethora 
of co-existing and competing systems, whose ultimate relative weight 
in the system is impossible to predict. Since socio-technical systems do 
not develop completely autonomously, but only in response to cul- 
tural definition, conflicts of social forces, and political decision, it is 
dubious in principle and possibly misleading in fact to make linear 
extrapolations from what might seem to be ‘leading instances’, or cur- 
rent trends, to the shape of a whole system. 


There 1s even greater uncertainty in regard to the social and political 
relations of the ‘post-Fordist’ means of production. It is possible to 
see a clear logic in the coexistence of mass production and consump- 
tion and the Keynesian welfare state after the war, though the 
implicitly somewhat ‘functionalist’ approach of ‘post-Fordists’ under- 
states the importance of political and class factors—the effects of 
social conflicts—in achieving this temporary settlement. Similar 
extrapolations are now being attempted for the post-Fordist mode of 
production, as if flexible forms of welfare, politics and administration 
could be ‘read off from these new forms of production. Decentraliz- 
ation of government, greater consumer choice in the welfare sector, a 
larger informal or voluntary welfare sector, and more spontaneous or 
‘networked’ forms of political organization are all supposed to follow 
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in some ways from the new technical and economic order. Thus, the 
kind of Fordist ‘fit’ between the mass production of goods and a 
similarly ‘massified’ provision of public services is taken as the model 
of the relation we should be looking for between ‘flexible’, consumer- 
led systems of production, and equally flexible, consumer-driven sys- 
tems of welfare. Mass production was to mass welfare as flexible 
specialization should be to consumerized welfare; the content of the 
terms varies, their relation remains constant. For exponents of the 
new paradigm, socialists must be persuaded that to defend ‘mass’, 
Fordist patterns of welfare, politics and resistance is to remain locked 
into obsolete and discredited structures. Forms of resistance that were 
appropriate in the old system are deemed to be mainly an obstacle to 
progress and fresh thinking 1n the new. 


Production and Welfare Politics 


But it ıs not at all clear what the causal connections are supposed to 
be between the spheres of production and those of welfare or politics 
in this new ‘post-Fordist’ era. One implicit hypothesis is that consum- 
ers who are led to expect variety and choice in consumer markets will 
or should settle for nothing less in the welfare sector. There is some 
validity to this, though there are great dangers in turning commodity 
markets into a normative model for other social relations. For good 
reasons, socialists have historically subordinated rights and powers of 
individual choice in the sphere of health, welfare and education to the 
claims of relative and absolute need. The contractual relations 
between buyers and sellers in the market have been contrasted with 
the claims of human obligation and relationship in the public sec- 
tor.” The idea that an injured person will only be attended by the 
ambulance if he has a valid insurance policy, or that pupils or 
patents will be given only an amount or quality of teaching or health- 
care proportional to the fees or premiums they have paid, has always 
been anathema. Much socialist (and religious) thinking about welfare 
has historically been based on a polar contrast between goods con- 
ceived as commodities and goods provided from belief in common 
human values and purposes. The ethos and goals of consumer choice 
cannot be pushed very far in these spheres (for example, health care) 
before they conflict severely with the overriding values of human 
need.” 


Another possible level of connecuon between production and welfare 
les in technological innovation itself, though the welfare sector so far 
has been backward in this area of development compared with indus- 
try, retailing or financial services. (This relative technical stasis is one 
aspect of the pressure to ‘marketize’ the welfare system. A situation 
where productivity gains are confined to the private industrial sector, 
but where an increasing public welfare budget has to be funded from 





© The classic statement is by R.M. Titmuss, The Gift Relateonship: From Hamas Bleed te 
Secral Policy, Sydney 1970. Conflicts between claims of citizenship and those of desert as 
judged by the market are the subject of T.H. Marshall's seminal essay, ‘Citizenship and 
Social Class’, ın Seciedegy at the Crestreads, London 1963. 

* See Michael Walzer's Spheres of Justus, New York 1983. 


them, is seen as unstable and unsustainable for capital, and in reality 
presents a real problem for any economic system.) 


. One can see the potential of information technology in public spheres 
—for example, more individual and flexible access to medical inform- 
ation and educational provision, or more flexible and decentralized 
management of public services such as education. Some aspects of 
present Tory reforms of welfare services—requiring audit of medical 
performance in the NHS, or establishing measures of comparative 
success in the school system—are positive in principle, if not in their 
political intention. Similarly, better technical resources may make ıt 
possible to operate an income maintenance or combined tax/benefit 
system that is more flexibly, transparently and speedily adjusted to 
meet differentiated needs—for example, those of single parents or the 
low paid. The customization of personal insurance and pensions by 
the private financial sector is an example of what new technologies 
might have made possible for the public sector in this sphere. One 
could similarly imagine a public housing system in which allocation, 
transfer and choice would be made much more competitive with pri- 
vate ownership, through the use of appropriate information systems. 
One can also conceive of new interactive technologies being used in 
support of public access to information, and to make involvement in 
the political process more direct and easy. Participation in neighbour- 
hood council, school governors, or even internal party elections could 
be made much less onerous if votes were cast through computer 
terminals linked into urban or national fibre-optic cable networks. 
Technological developments favouring ‘customization’, and the cul- 
ture which emerges from their diffusion in the market sector, 
undoubtedly change both the environment of provision and choice 
and people’s expectations of services. There are good reasons for 
thinking about how the provisions of the public domain could be 
improved by such technical means. 


However, it is clear that the shape of this environment is not and will 
not be determined by new technologies alone. For Marxists, the law of 
value dominates the shaping of these systems. For pluralist, neo- 
Weberian theorists, the interests of competing collectivities, above all 
of social classes, are paramount. Both conceive technologies as 
resources or means of power, not as causal agents in their own right. 
It depends on both specific technical conditions and local balances of 
social forces whether one socio-technical system or another is adopted 
or preferred. It is for this reason that capital may in the same period 
introduce quite different systems of technology and organization in 
different social contexts. For example, small-scale, network-based, dif- 
ferentiated, flexible systems of television production (the Channel 4 
model) are used at the same time as mass-market, formula-produced, 
highly-capitalized television series to be beamed by satellite for inter- 
national consumption. Or as Lipiet has demonstrated, ‘post- 
Fordism’ in the West, where highly educated and skilled populations 
render one set of producer and consumer forms possible, co-exists 
with ‘primitive Taylorism’, ‘peripheral Fordism’, and ultimately 
‘Fordism’ in Third World economies. The unifying explanation of 
these differences is to be sought in the strategies of capital, in the 
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context of the resistance presented to its activities, not in technolog- 
ical imperatives per se. 


The Threat of Collectivism 


What is argued here, in other words, is the primacy of the actions and 
strategies of classes in the explanation of changes in the political 
economy of capitalism.“ ‘Post-Fordism’ is better seen as one ideal- 
typical model or strategy of production and regulation, co-present 
with others in a complex historical ensemble, than as a valid totalizing 
description of an emerging social formation here and now. The par- 
tial and localized breakdown of the Fordist system of mass production 
and regulation is to be understood in part as an innovative, profit- 
seeking response by capital to the potential of the new technologies. 
But it has also, in large measure, been a response by political interests 
representing capital to the adverse balance of social forces produced 
in the latter years of the ‘Fordist’ system. This had increased the bar- 
gaining strength and political weight of trade unions, social demo- 
cratic parties and the constituencies they represented, and of the 
decommodified public sector, to the point where it seriously threat- 
ened the viability of some capitalist economies.5 Where severe eco- 
nomic or political crises occurred, notably in Britain and the United 
States, radical forces of the right won control over formerly consensus- 
oriented conservative parties, and effected a deliberate and sustained 
‘roll-hack’ of the countervailing powers of the Fordist era. The panic 
of the dominant classes at the social gains of the subordinate classes 
and their institutions (which could be locally oppressive in their owa 
ways) was the primary energizing and integrating force behind “‘That- 
cherism’ and its cognates elsewhere. 


New technologies provided the resources for an alternative strategy 
(of ‘restructuring’) for capital in some sectors, though in others—for 
example, the motor industry—the transfer of ‘Fordist’ systems to 
parts of the world where labour was less able to contest them than in 
the metropolitan countries was more important than any general shift 
away from the economics of mass production. (The car industry has 
become more internationally integrated, and more oligopolistic in 
ownership and control, not less, in the era of post-Fordism.) A con- 
sumerist culture generated expectations which could be successfully 
played by the right against the limitations of mass welfare provision of 
the post-war decades. 


But the underlying purpose of this was to remove collectivist threats 
to capital accumulation and authority, and to give private capital 
access to potential markets (in health, insurance, pensions, education 
and training, transport, energy, prison building and management) 





4 For a critique of neo-functionalist assumptions of the regulation school, see Simon 
Clarke, ‘Overaccumulation, Class Struggle and the Regulation Approach’, Capital and 
Class 36, Winter 1988. 
Ð There 1s a large literature on the crisis of the 1970s, on both right and left. See, for 
example, Samuel Britan, Ths Ersem Consequences of Demecracy, London 1977; James 
O'Connor, The Fiscal Crisis of the State, New York 1973, and Accamulatwa Criss, Oxford 
1986; Claus Offe, Comtraaacterns of the Welfare State London 1984 
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from which it had previously been excluded. Capital as a whole 
sought to gain by recommodifying sectors recently excluded from the 
market, and by the disorganization of resistance to capital which fol- 
lowed from the restoration of market disciplines. Particular sectors 
(e.g. finance, private health, telecommunications) gained new com- 
mercial opportunities. The freeing of British capital markets to inter- 
national competition and take-over has had the effect of subordinat- 
ing the whole economy to universal and standard measures of profit 
and loss, as we see in the exposure of companies to take-over, of whole 
industrial sectors to rationalization and sometimes extinction, and in 
the current pressures for the massification of the publishing and tele- 
vision industries. Differences (in industrial cultures, modes of pro- 
duction, community identities) are expunged by these processes, as, 
io Marx’s words which have been given such new resonance by Mar- 
shall Berman, ‘all that is solid melts into air’. The humanized envir- 
onments for ‘leisure shopping’ in rehabilitated city centres are 
designed to sell often-standardized kinds of commodities and life- 
styles in apparently more sociable and identity-rich settings.” 


For those sectors of capital which have to operate in different environ- 
ments, there is no contradiction between the centralization of many 
powers of the state, sometimes using modern technologies to assure 
more uniform control, and the decentralization of certain aspects of 
production and consumption.® It makes sense, from this point of 
view, to standardize educational provision at the lower levels of the 
system (allowing local decision only within a rigid framework of cur- 
riculum and financial allocation), while at the same time encouraging 
its customization and marketization at the top. This is also the inten- 
tion of Thatcherite policy in the sphere of health, where public provi- 
sion has been subjected to disciplines intended to reduce it to low- 
grade ‘mass production’, at a moment when a rhetoric of consumer 
choice and diversity is encouraged at the higher levels of the system. 
Flexible specialization makes economic and strategic sense in some 
sectors and locations, whereas other systems of regulation are being 
deliberately reinvigorated in others. 


There are larger continuities in the operation of the Fordist and That- 
cherite states chan is usually recognized. No less than in the Keynesian 
period, state power is being used by the right to construct and main- 
tain class allegiances. Whilst the rhetoric may be individualise—the 
state as the strong guarantor of competition and market discipline— 
the reality is the calculated deployment of marerial resources and 
regulatory power to construct new class alliances favourable to capi- 
tal. While the redistributive powers of the local state are restricted, 
the tax policies of the national state have massively reallocated income 


MM. Berman, AX That Ls Selsd Malts Inte Asr, Verso, London 1983. 

7 See S. Lash and J. Urry, op cit, and David Harvey, ‘Flemble Accumulation 
Through Urbanisation: Reflections on Post-Modernism in the American City’, 
Axtipeds, Vol. 19, No. 3, December 1987. See also articles by Peter Hall, David Harvey, 
MJ. Rusun et al, in International Participations Caralogue of xvu Milan Triennale, 
International Exhibition on World Cites and the Future of the Metropolis, Milan 
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from poor to rich. As economic rents have been imposed on council 
house tenants, tax privileges for owner-occupiers have been main- 
tained, with enhanced value as a result of rising house prices. Dis- 
counts for council-house sales benefit only those affluent enough to 
afford the mortgages, and detach a key segment of the upper working 
class from dependence on the local state. The freeing-up and privatiz- 
ation of pensions is supported by tax deduction. Share ownership is 
encouraged by windfall discounts. The aim is nothing less than the re- 
stratification of British society, in which a minority (because of the 
electoral system, majorities are not presently needed for this strategy) 
entrenches itself in power by the use of the distributive and disciplin- 
ary powers of the state. The Thatcherive strategy is in its own ways as 
collectivist as Fordism. It seems an odd time to be debating the obso- 
lescence of class, or the irrelevance of central state power to class 
interests. 


One needs to see Fordism and post-Fordism as specific, willed resolu- 
tions of conflicts at the level of social relations, not as the automatic 
outcomes of the technological imperatives of ‘mass production’ or its 
information-based successor. The key to understanding these forms 
are the relations between the strategies of capital and labour, and the 
material conditions in which they are conducted. These are, above all, 
relations of power. It is paradoxical that at the point when the fit 
between the class interest and the political strategy of the new right 
has become so close (more transparently so than in periods dominated 
by class compromise), theorists of the left have become so critical of 
class-based approaches to political strategy on their own side. The 
political identity crisis proclaimed by Merxasm Today (the attack on 
class theory, the idea of a ‘socialism without guarantees’, etc.) seems 
to have no counterpart on the right, where the scope of application of 
market theories is even bolder (what can’t plausibly be privatized?), 
and where ontological self-doubt seems non-existent. 


The focus of Marxism Today's ‘New Times’ positions on the implica- 
tions of the information economy for production, consumption, 
Organization and idennty is thus both illuminating and partial. It 
makes new links between hitherto unconnected phenomena, as all 
theoretically informed political analysis should do. It manages to 
sound up-beat and almost optimistic in a period of almost unrelieved 
defeat. Let us ask an old-fashioned question about this emerging per- 
spective. To whose particular world-view and social situation does it 
primarily give expression? Who are these relative optimists able to see 
bad times as New Times? 


A Socialism of Designers 


“Designer socialism’, as its critics sometimes call it, really is the social- 
ism of designers. That is to say, the world of flexible specialization is 
the world as seen from the point of view of some of its beneficiaries — 
themselves ‘flexible specialists’ such as researchers, communicators, 
information professionals and designers, whose specific capabilities 
involve the handling and processing of information. In the 1960s, John 
Kenneth Galbraith developed the idea of a new level of contradiction 
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in capitalism, between what he called the ‘technostructure’, those 
strata empowered by their specialized and irreplaceable technical 
knowledge, and capital itself. Capital depended for its decisions on 
these highly skilled servants—it could not do without them. This was 
Galbraith’s early version of the ‘new service class’, now re-identified 
1n the New Times symposia as the key movers of post-Fordism. This 
perspective is most evident in the high programmatic priority given 
to education, training and research as functional for ‘progressive 
modernization’, but also, of course, as central to the life-world of the 
man or woman for whom the capacity to acquire, apply and transmit 
knowledge 1s the market resource. Arguments for the decentralization 
of decision-making, for the informal welfare sector, for neighbour- 
hood control, parent power and cooperative housing, also reflect the 
central position that this new and enlarged intelligentsia is likely to 
occupy 1n more pluralized and devolved systems, as the strata who 
have the cultural capacities to make use of such spaces to find fulfill- 
ing and influential roles. Even the liberated view that consumption 
aod shopping are now really all right cannot but reflect the fact that 
the bearers and primary intended recipients of this message are not 
the poor but the active enfranchised participants in consumer and 
cultural markets. Indeed, they are among their prime customers. 
Affinities between the editorial and advertising matter of newspapers 
are not only to be found nowadays in the pages of the Suadey Times 
colour supplement. Likewise there is a connection between the theme 
of identity (and the New Times writers’ surprising open-mindedness 
towards the positive aspects of individualism) and the social forma- 
tion of these products of education, modern communications, and 
mental labour. It might be recalled that the ‘discriminating consumer’ 
was the theme of an earlier echelon of middle-class radicals, that more 
high-minded and elitist generation which founded the Comswmer’s Asso- 
ciation and The Good Food Guide and its analogues, both to secure value- 
for-money for themselves and as missionaries to help a larger number 
of people to do the same, according to what two of them have called 
‘the law of stratified diffusion’.~ 


The social strata chiefly spoken for by the post-Fordist programme 
possess cultural capital but litrle material capital, to use Bourdieu’s 
‘important concept. The preoccupations and priorities of the New 
Times analysis reflect this situation of relative cultural advantage and 
material disadvantage in the sphere of class competition. A field of 
battle ts thus mapped out between ‘material’ and ‘cultural’ capital— 
roughly, business versus the quality of life and the environment, 
commercial taste versus discriminating minority tastes and lifestyles 
—whilst the large part of the population who possess few capital 
resources at all, material or cultural, are allowed to disappear almost 
out of political sight. Their characteristic institutions of social defence 
—mass public provision, trade union organization, ‘inefficient’ local 


'9JK Galbrasth, The New Industrial Stats, London 1967; see also Alvin Gouldner, The 
Futare of Intellectuals and the Riss of a New Class, London 1979. 
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authorities and nationalized industries deflected by union pressure or 
capture from below into providing ‘uneconomic’ wage-levels and con- 
ditions for their workforces—are redefined as obsolete, inefficient 
and undefendable. A new field of class struggle (I make use of the 
pluralistic theory of classes advanced by Weber but also by revisionist 
Marxists such as Erik Olin Wright”) is defined by the post-Fordist 
model, but it subordinates the old working class to a by-stander or 
supporting role, as the only one which it any longer has the historical 
weight to play. Meanwhile those located on the other main axis of cul- 
tural stratification and competition cited by Bourdieu, that of inher- 
ited social capital, also have been pushed to the margin by the That- 
cherites’ ousting of the aristocratic grandees from their former leading 
role in the Tory Party. The political representatives of the two classes 
thus displaced eye each other from time to time as potential allies 
against the common enemy, in their shared dislike of the materialism 
and individualism of the new errtviste business class, and around the 
idea of renewing the post-war consensus, as it fades from memory. 
Radical bourgeois republicanism, however theoretically and historic- 
ally impeccable the case for it might be,» seems practically to be a 
less appealing position when Mrs Thatcher behaves like a closet 
republican herself, and when the Prince of Wales would almost cer- 
tainly prefer a government of the centre to the one we actually have. 


It ıs in the nature of things that radicals (and others) scripting sce- 
nartos for new societies write themselves some of the best speaking 
parts. Ideology broadly amounts to the universalizing of sectional 
interests, though there can be debate about what is and what is not 
universal in a given period. The Fabian conception of socialism privi- 
leged the high-minded, socially responsible roles of a fraction of the 
professional and administrative middle class. Leninism in its classic 
and more recent forms gives prominence to the vanguard role of the 
party militant. The socialist utopias of skilled artisans in the nine- 
teenth century were similarly modelled on their own life-experiences, 
and on the values, roles and distinctive vision of the good society to 
which they gave rise. It is therefore nothing unexpected, or to be criticized 
per se, that we find now a socialism of this new intelligentsia. But we 
should keep in mind that it is precisely that, and remember that there 
remain other groups in society for whom it does not easily speak. 


2 See Max Weber, ‘Class, Status, Party’, in Esey from Max Weber, ed H. Gerth and 
C Wright Mulls, London 1948; F Parkin, Merasw and Class Theery: a Beurgeess Critsqus, 
London 1979; Erik Olin Wright, Classes, Verso, London 1985. The most important dif- 
ference between these models ıs that for Weberians the primacy of class is a contin- 
gent, historical fact, arising from collecuve forms of social action based on differenrial 
power resources (For a most umpressive generalization and historical demonstration 
of this approach, see Michael Mann, The Sewrces of Social Power Vol. 1, Cambridge 1986.) 
For Marxists, by contrast, contradictions originate at the level of systems and their 
necessary attributes (e.g. the impersonal force of the law of value), and collectrve 
actions are che consequences rather than their prime source These models can, how- 
ever, generate convergent explananons of historical situacions, as with Weber's con- 
cession to Marxism char the divistons between those owning and those not owning 
capitel were the primary sources of class conflict in modern capitalism ‘Post-Marxisc’ 
critiques of class theory, e g. by Leclau and Mouffe and also Stuart Hall, move towards 
a voluncansdsubjectvist view of class idenanes. 
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Of course, the leading role assigned to the information industries, the 
intelligentsie and mental labour in this theoretical system is not only a 
consequence of special pleading by the beneficiaries of cultural 
capital. It seems certain that in this late phase of capitalism informa- 
tion has become a greater productive force than ever before, as the 
resources devoted to technical discovery increase, and the lead-time 
between the development of new knowledge and its industrial appli- 
cation shrinks. The enhanced role of the cultural sphere has been a 
dominant theme of post-war Marxism (the influence of Gramsci and 
Althusser, for example), and of the theory of post-1ndustrial society of 
Daniel Bell*4-and other sociologists influenced by functionalism. Poli- 
tical struggles—notably the events of 1968, which no doubt formed 
the politics of the French regulation school—have themselves some- 
times seemed to take a mainly cultural form. The new concern with 
style and fashion, as matters of political interest, resonates with actual 
preoccupations of consumer culture, though whether the left should 
follow or resist these is another question. 


Implications for the Labour Process 


These developments perhaps call for significant revision of the classical 
Marxist models of the labour process. The importance of technical 
innovation and development was insufficiently understood by Marx, 
who mostly saw the process of production as a zero-sum conflict 
between labour and capital, not as a positive-sum process in which all 
might sometimes gain. It is this development which is implicitly 
acknowledged in Aglietta’s distinction between extensive (pre-Fordist) 
- and intensive (Fordist) regimes of accumulation. Insofar as mental 
labour does become more central to the production process, it is not 
surprising that those who live by ıt gain in social power, just as the 
depopulation of the countryside earlier had its consequences for class 
relations. Whilst ecological issues are usually seen as belonging in the 
sphere of collective consumption (perhaps the common interest of the 
entire human race), they also belong in a specific way to the sphere of 
mental labour, representing the self-awareness and responsibility of 
those who work with information regarding the powers for good and 
evil that their knowledge has. Still} while the possessors of cultural 
capital may at times have significant influence on the production pro- 
cess, they by no means control it. The means of mental production— 
laboratories, universities, television stations—are rarely owned by 
their workers, and indeed in most of these sectors we have recently 
seen an increasing assertion of external control, by other capitals and 
powers than those of pure ideas. It 1s understandable, however, that 
in this environment, the new intelligentsia should develop an opti- 
mistic view of its leading role. 


Marxism Today does the left a service in demonstrating that any rele- 
vant progressive politics in Britain today has to take account of the 
interests and aspirations of the ‘information classes’, and nothing that 
is said is intended to detract from that. What is more problematic is 
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what it may leave out, how complete it is as a socialist vision. To 
understand this we have to look at the political tradition and project 
in which ‘New Times’ is located. It does, as we have already said, seek 
a Marxist and materialist form of explanation of emerging conditions. 
It follows Marcasm Today's earlier analysis of Thatcherism in the cen- 
trality it gives to the concept of hegemony, which is now seen as a 
means not only of characterizing the negative ideological power of 
Thatcherism, but also of constituting an alternative to it. It is also an 
immediately political project, concerned with influencing debates and 
political reconstruction at a crucial time for the left. On the one hand, 
it confronts the problem of reestablishing the Communist Party’s rele- 
vance as a political organization. There is a conceivable fit here 
between the ‘informal’, ‘networked’, lateral concept of organization 
deemed appropriate to these information-rich times, and the idea of a 
catalytic rather than a mass or vanguardist role for those clustered 
around Marxism Today, who might reasonably conclude from the poli- 
tical analysis they read that it does not matter much whether or not 
they are Party members. On the other hand, there is the larger poln- 
cal aim of influencing rethinking in the Labour Party. ‘New Times’ is 
offered implicitly to Labour’s policy review process as an unofficial 
theoretical framework, and was hailed almost as such by Bryan Gould 
in his admiring comments on MT’s capacity to travel light, without 
excess ideological baggage. 


Various constraints and distortions have been imposed by these poli- 
tical purposes on the development of the post-Fordist model. The 
pressure of Thatcherism and the wish to see its defeat have led the 
‘New Times’ project, as well as the Labour Party, to adapt itself 
unduly to certain powerful Thatcherite assumptions. An example of 
this 1s the confusion, evident in Faang Up To The Futere, between the 
long-term aims of building a new socialist perspective and practice, 
and the immediate purpose of writing a policy manifesto most of 
which the Labour Party might be persuaded to adopt in the next two 
years. The priorities set out for education, training and research, 
child-care, cooperative housing, and new forms of social ownership 
(wage-earner funds, for instance) are presented as key items for a new 
Labour post-review policy statement—all four emphases echoing the 
successful programmes of the Swedish Social Democrats. On the other 
hand, the downgrading of proportional representation as an issue for 
the ‘long run’ (do they imagine everything else will be done quickly?) 
suggests a desire to keep open dialogue with the Kinnock—Hatrersley 
leadership, for whom electoral reform so far remains anathema 
(though trade union and PLP opinion seems now to be changing). The 
democracy, civil rights and constitutional reform agenda set out by 
Charter 88 now seems likely to be central to immediate efforts to 
construct a renewed climate of opposition to the Thatcher govern- 
ment. It becomes therefore a significant political choice whether or 
not-to break with Labour’s adamant proscription of discussion of 
most constitutional issues. 


The priority given to the problem of contesting Thatcherism elector- 
ally, with its implicit model of the political process as the marketplace 
in which this competition has to be won, leads some ‘New Times’ 
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contributors to make unfortunate concessions to values that are prob- 
ably better simply regarded as those of the other side. The positive 
emphases given to modernization, consumption and individualism 
are instances of this tacit accommodation to the values of resurgent 
capitalism, in order (they hope) the better to fight it. The idea of a 
‘progressive restructuring of society’, or ‘socialist modernization’, 
. gives centrality to vapid notions of ‘modernity’ which in this form 
should have no place in socialist programme-making. It should be a 
question of modernization or re-structuring for what or whom. One 
recalls Harold Wilson’s ill-fated modernization programme which, 
despite its momentary brilliance at reconciling divergent forces, failed 
to cover for long its weakness of theoretical conception and politcal 
will. Charlie Leadbeater’s idea of ‘socialist individualism’ involves an 
even worse confusion of language, evading as it does the choice that 
socialists make, more-or-less by definition of their position, for 
altruistic and social forms of life against competitive and individual- 
istic ones.% It is not that the choice can be a simple or absolute 
one—rather that it ıs our role to give substance and vision to the 
relational half of this antithesis, leaving egoism and the blessings of 
the hidden hand to others. 


Quality of Life 


The criteria socialists might use to evaluate the quality of life of a 
society should have to do not only with per capita income, consump- 
tion or individual choice, but with people's enjoyment of and fulfil- 
ment in their work, participation in public life, roles of responsibility 
as active citizens, and contribution to a shared culture through arts, 
sports or other kinds of expression. We need to recover the idea of a 
more dense and participatory culture, not merely endorse the goals of 
greater individual freedom to choose between commodities or servi- 
ces. (One index of the quality of life of an institution, such as a school, 
neighbourhood or work-group, might be whether or not ıt is able to 
generate live performances—whether cabaret, dramatic, or musical 
—which reflect and celebrate its common life and concerns.) One 
thing which the Marxist tradition has been right about all along is its 
emphasis on creative work (whether paid or unpaid) as the central 
form of human fulfilment, and the work-group as one of the most 
potentially creative forms of relationship. Consumption 1s no moral 
substitute for the values and experience of production: for socialists 
there has to be more to life than shopping, enjoyable as this on occa- 
sion may be. Whilst Leadbeater tries to give his ‘socialist individual- 
ism’ a cooperative and universalist shape, by means of ideas of 
extended social rights, it is difficult to draw telling distinctions 
between individualisms of one hue and those of another. The problem 
lies in the limitations of the language and concept of the individual. 
The project of redefining the socialist project in individualist terms 
for tactical or rhetorical reasons seems doomed to concede more to 
the ethos of the Thatcherite age than it can ever hope to win back 
from it. 





3 Charlie Leadbeater, ‘Power to the Person’, Merxum Today, October 1988 
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Another aspect of the diversion of the post-Fordist debate by immed- 
iate political purposes (urgent enough as they are in themselves) is a 
recurrent and negative emphasis on the fundamentalism, dogmatism 
and general backwardness of the orthodox left.% It is as if the left 
were largely to blame for the catastrophe of Thatcherism, and as if its 
unthinking conservatism now constituted the main obstacle to the 
emergence of an alternative. This impatience with supposedly 
backward-looking aspects of leftism (shared in double measure by 
Labour’s ‘new realists’) echoes the attitudes of previous modernizers 
of Labour’s intellectual right, also admirers in their time of the Swed- 
ish road. Whilst these strategic debates are undoubtedly necessary, 
and some of their programmatic conclusions valid, the failings of left 
fundamentalism are given a misplaced emphasis, onto which is pro- 
jected in negative form the more intractable problems of evolving a 
new socialist language. If workable solutions could be formulated, 
these impatient critiques of the traditionalist left would be seen as the 
diversion that they are. One could say the same, more strongly, about 
Neil Kionock’s public preoccupations with the embarrassments 
caused to the Labour Party by the left. The left, like humanity at large, 
does not make history ın circumstances of its own choosing; there is 
more to be learned from thinking about the unhappy circumstances— 
a failure to maintain viable class compromises which can hold the 
loyalty of the working class to Labour governments, mistaken and 
ill-equipped economic management, a persistently weak Labour 
culture and political apparatus, dismal electoral misjudgements by 
demoralized leaders, one after another—than from the left’s 
undoubted errors. 


The new revisionist position claims too much, too soon, for the post- 
Fordist paradigm over more orthodox socialist and social-democratic 
definitions of the situation. The ideal-typical model of post-Fordism, 
abstracted from the larger field of strategies pursued by capital, is 
used to generate a particular set of programmes, social agents and 
residual negatives, to the disregard of older theoretical descriptions 
which continue to have explanatory power. For example, priority is 
given to emergent social strata in constructing an oppositional force, 
as if conflicts of an earlier phase between industrial labour and capital 
were about to disappear for ever. The position of the growing under- 
class is similarly under-theorized and under-weighted. Yet a signifi- 
cant fragment (around ten per cent) of the European and North 
American labour force has been simply displaced from the First 
World economy by its internationalization, and by competition with 
Third World proletariats, in a corporate system which calculatedly 
deploys pre-Fordist, Fordist or post-Fordist strategies, whichever 
seems to its local advantage. Not even the position of the subordinate 
classes in the First World can be correctly theorized without a grasp 
of this larger integration of capitalism. More challenging is the possi- 
bility, through a global model of modes of capitalist regulation, of 
devising an internationalist politics with a more material foundation 


% See Paul Corrigan, Trevor Jones, John Lloyd, Jock Young, Secsalsm, Merit and Effi- 
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than the ethical internationalism of aid and protest campaigns, 
. admirable and important initiatives as these are. 


Critiques of the state, which may be apt in the sophisticated context of 
post-Fordist aspiration, may also fail to take adequate note of the con- 
tunuing roles of democratic institutions ın defending working-class 
interests against those of capital and the market. In the case of the 
National Health Service, overwhelming priority continues to be due 
to the defence of an institution whose overall performance and ethos 
have been good. Whilst improvements in regard to efficiency, 
accountability and consumer choice are of course desirable, as new 
levels of aspiration grow, it is simply mistaken to suggest in the case 
of this institution that its defects are responsible for the crisis in which 
it has been placed. Rather, the crisis has been imposed by deliberate 
strategy of a government committed to markets (which is to say, to 
opportunities, both global and local, of capital). Public reaction to 
attacks on the service has shown how successful, by absolute and com- 
parative standards, its overall performance has been. This is a prime 
example of the non-obsolescence of the main traditional conceptions 
and ideals of social democracy. 


Even in other, less popular sectors of provision, such as housing and 
education, it has taken heavy discriminatory social engineering by the 
Thatcherites to undermine support for public provision. Council 
house sales have succeeded not primarily as a result of the innate 
defects of public housing management (real and needing remedy as 
these are), but through adjustment of tax, rents and sale-discounts, to 
ensure massive redistributive advantages to a particular segment of 
the upper working class who can afford to opt for home ownership. 
Whilst, of course, some high-rise housing designs have failed, and sys- 
tems of repair have been unsatisfactory, the worst problems of hous- 
ing estates are probably due more to poverty and unemployment 
among their tenants (naturally concentrated in the least desirable 
housing) than to the quality of housing provision itself. Disorganized 
communities are much more liable than badly managed or designed 
buildings to generate vandalism, loneliness and disrepair. Meanwhile 
difficult conditions on public estates, where they occur, are used as 
evidence against council housing per se.® 


It took a year-long struggle with the teachers’ unions, probably (like 
the miners’ strike) deliberately engineered by Government, to destab- 
ilize the state education system, and prepare the ground for its 
restructuring. The effect of the disruptions of this period was to 
increase public anxiety about local government competence in the 


77 The global scale of operation of capital should make us in the West sombrely aware 
once again thar it is impossible to realire socialism in one comer of the world, while 
explortacion continues unabated elsewhere. The main historical significance of post- 
Fordism may be the escape it has permitted capital to make from the constraints which 
were increasingly imposed on ıt during the larer years of the Fordist class compromise. 


*8 An influential report of research which has influenced these arguments 1s Alice - 


Coleman, Utopia om Trial: Visoon and Reality in Planned Hensrxg, Hilary Shipman, 1985; 
which incidentally illustrates the contemporary nexus between polemics against 
modernism and the critique of urban planning. ' 
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management of schools. The real successes of the post-war reforms in 
raising standards (measured by the steady increase in school-leavers 
obtaining qualifications) and in reducing social class segregation were 
thus successfully obscured. While Government was pursuing a politi- 
cal strategy, armed ultimately against the principle of universalistic 
and comprehensive state provision, the teachers remained locked into 
a narrow trade union approach. By choosing tactics of maximum dis- 
ruption at minimum cost over a serious attempt to mobilize parents, 
schoolchildren and communities on a populist basis, the teachers’ 
unions weakened the possibilities of resistance to the Education 
Reform Act at the next stage. 


The Left and Public Provision 


These various spheres of contest over public provision show the con- 
tinuing relevance of several superimposed frames of political argu- 
ment. On the one hand, the resources of elected government still need 
to be deployed to defend the powerless against the forces of the mar- 
ket. On the other hand, they reveal the relevance of the new agenda of 
individual choice and difference, exploited by the right to expose the 
limitations of state provision. The intellectuals insisting on New 
Times see themselves as the improvers, decentralizers and customiz- 
ers of welfare, in contrast to old-style bureaucratic providers and poli- 
tical bosses. But unless they can meet the basic interests of majorities 
in providing these services, and maintain their belief in them, mass 
public services will not survive to be managed. 


The current restructuring of welfare-state systems poses difficult 
problems for the left. For the time being, health and education remain 
overwhelmingly dependent on public funding, and the challenge is to 
make the newly imposed forms of decentralization, consumer control 
and mandatory competition work ultimately to strengthen public pro- 
vision. Even though the Government intention is probably to achieve 
, a stratification of these systems, and the privatization of their top 
segments, the fact that they remain public at this point means that the 
battles are not yet lost. Faced with the imposition of ‘exit’ (or market 
forces), socialists have to demonstrate the superiority of ‘voice’ (or 
public participation), and the advantages of planning over competi- 
tion in meeting universal human needs. They have to show that meas- 
ures of quality can count for as much as the measures of money. There 
do need to be new values for public services, though ‘differentiated 
collectivism’ describes them better than any kind of individualism. 
They won't emerge through the denunciation of earlier social demo- 
cratic achievements. Some basic loyalty to and respect for what was 
made in the past is the prerequisite of any further advance. 


The central dynamic force of capitalism remains, of course, strategies 
for the accumulation of capital, on a global scale. How to modify this 
force so that its destructive effects are contained, how to build coun- 
tervailing powers which support values of need, community, equality 
and social relationship, and how to advance the claims of democratic, 





9 Albert Hirschman, Ext, Vexs and Loyalty, Cambridge, Mass 1970. 


participatory institutions against the unequal powers of private pro- 
perty, must remain the broad agenda of socialism. Issues of strategic 
power—for example, to constrain the operations of a globally 1ote- 
grated financial system where they cause intolerable damage to living 
standards and ways of life—are no less vital than they ever were to 
socialist strategy. 


There 1s an evident shift in both Marxism Today and the Labour 
Party's thioking from these central but intractable problems of how to 
control the systems and circuits of capital, to more immediate and 
apparently manageable issues of electoral recovery and programme 
construction. The problematic of ideological hegemony (how to win it 
back for the left) subtly displaces the deeper issue of how to achieve 
and exercise economic and political power over structures. A disposi- 
uon to methodological idealism—a preference for the level of culture 
over that of structure—has always been latent in neo-Gramscian 
thinking, the obverse of its great power to illuminate the ideological 
sphere. The rejection of æ prrori economic and class determinism 
seems sometimes to carry with it an implicit voluntarism,> and the 
intractable problems of how to effect lasting changes are pushed into 
the background Yet the history of Labour governments since at least 
the 1960s shows that the problems of how to achieve and exercise 
power over this system are as essential to solve as the problems of how 
ever to win back a foothold tn government. 


We unjustly abuse public services and those whose work it is to pro- 
vide them by too readily endorsing the criticisms of their enemies. 
Whilst we need to remember that service-providers can confuse their 
own interests with those of their clients, we have also to defend tradi- 
tions of public service as an indispensable resource. If we accept that 
disinterested practices of public service are next to impossible, we 
might as well abandon any idea of socialism. 


Our strategic conclusions will clearly depend on whether we concept- 
ualize post-Fordism as only one ideal-typical option of capital in a 
field ın which others remain important, or whether we read the whole 
political map tn post-Fordist terms. Particular social strata are consti- 
tuted by new forms of production. The possessors of cultural capital, 
especially in the new forms generated by the informacion industries 
and an expanded education process, are social strata which it is vital 
for the left to win. Certain issues and political priorities follow from 
this new development, and since these new strata are a rising social 
force, their world-view can be expected to have especial weight in con- 
temporary political strategy. 


But capital uses its technological resources, and the human inputs 
which it has to combine with them, in various ways, and each of these 
defines different potential fields of social conflict. Specialization and 


© See E Laclau and C Mouffe, Hegemeny and Socialist Strategy, Verso, London 1985, 
debates between N Geras and these authors in New Løft Revrew 163 and 166; and MJ 
Rusun, ‘Absolute Voluntarism: a Crinque of a Post-Marxist Concept of Hegemony’, 
New German Critiques 43, Winter 1988 
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diversification establish local concentrations of skill and knowledge— 
‘technostructures’, we might call them. The strategic power and 
autonomy which this confers on certain producer groups, in condi- 
tions of labour scarcity, generates favourable conditions of work, and 
this accounts in part for the attractions of the post-Fordist model of 
cooperative artisanal or mental production for some of those empow- 
ered by this process.¥ Firms may seek to contain the power of such 
suppliers of scarce knowledge and skill by subjecting these functions 
to market or quasi-market disciplines, thus exposing them to compe- 
tition. Where such markets still generate positive opportunities, their 
development may also generate more optimistic perspectives. 


But since monopolies of skill potentially impose high supply costs on 
capital, strategies are also adopted to negate the benefits they might 
confer on sections of the workforce. Routinization and mechanization 
may be pushed to their limit at one end of the production process, 
whilst a self-motivated and interactive style of work group is deemed 
functional at the other. The de-skilling processes analysed by Braver- 
man in the 1970s co-exist with the reskilling of labour which is a more 
prominent aspect of post-Fordist theory.” Exposure of the labour 
market to the widest national and international competition— 
through attacks on all ‘restrictive practices’, the weakening of trade 
union powers and the freeing of the international movement of labour 
—is another strategy for reducing labour’s bargaining resources. A 
pool of unemployed is a further means of subordinating labour, 
though rigidities and internal differentiation in the labour market 
have made this on the whole an ineffective sanction in many sectors. 
Such measures, however, together with failures in the education and 
training systems, have helped to produce a large underclass of long- 
term unemployed, whose needs and hopes need also to be addressed 
in the formulation of political programmes. 


The Unification of Resistance 


The models of Fordism and post-Fordism, each with some partal 
explanatory force, suggest a methodology for more temperate and sys- 
tematic thinking about programme and strategy. These models iden- 
tify a variety of potential agents and sites of resistance, which will 
need to be unified in opposition to the right. Some issues, including 
those cited summarily by Let Us Face The Future, do have the potential 
to unify many interests, and can be theoretically located in terms of a 
model of forms and relations of production. Education and training, 
for example, should be seen as a means of empowering workers in 
increasingly fragmented labour markets, in which more ‘mass’ forms 


* However, on social drvisions within the new service class, see Mike Savage, Peter 
Dickens and Tony Fielding, ‘Some Social and Polstical Implications of the Contem- 
porary Fragmentanon of the “Service Class” in Britain’, Istornetenal Journal of Urban 
and Regromal Research 12/3, September 1988. 

7 Herry Braverman, Lebexr and Mewepoly Capetal. the Degeneration of Work m the Twen- 
tmth Century, New York 1974. It ts interesting to note ther the influence neither of 
Braverman nor of the post-Fordism theses depended in the first instance on substantial 
empirical evidence. Research rather tends to follow than precede the impact of these 
bold theories 
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of collective resistance are less effective. It may also serve the interests 
of sections of capital, and thus form the basis of a new kind of class 
compromise. 


In seeking to protect the life-chances of the least skilled in the labour 
market, one conscious strategy could be to enrich the content and 
requirements of work, by upgrading its specifications of skill. An 
example of this may be taken from the field of welfare. Menial custod- 
ial functions will be humanly less satisfying, and materially less 
rewarded, than forms'of care which involve a higher ‘value’ of human 
relationship and understanding. To supply skills through education 
and training, and to encourage more sophisticated demands for them 
by raising expectations of the quality of goods and services, are there- 
fore ways of defending the interests of workers as well as benefiting 
consumers and citizens. Enhancement of the ‘mental’ (and emotion- 
rich) content of labour may thus be a feasible goal as well as a secular 
trend of the modern process of production. Advanced economies can 
benefit from the addition of skills and ‘value-added’ to the production 
of human services as well as material goods. 


The relations of women, and of different age-groups, are also changed 
by the emergence of new productive systems, and their interaction 
with potential labour supply. The sharp decline in the birth-rare 
during the 1960s is likely to produce labour scarcities in many eco- 
nomic sectors in the next decade, so that the demand for a prolonged 
active life among older citizens, and for a returo to work among 
women with children, will increase. Women’s opportunities in the 
workplace, and the take-up by women of educational opportunites, 
have already markedly increased in the last two decades. This trend 
will probably continue, creating needs for flexible work-patterns and 
opportunities to participate more fully in social fields outside the 
family. But women’s life-experience also typically involves non- 
market relationships of kin, friendship and neighbourliness, consider- 
able unpaid work, and the relations of mutality and identification 
which go with these. Women’s increased involvement in the labour 
market may therefore increase moral resistance to the norms of eco- 
nomic calculation and punitive discipline, even though women will 
also pursue the opportunities for self-development and economic 
advancement which paid work provides. Clearly, new modes of con- 
sumption, and changed demands on social services (child-care for 
working mothers, paid or community care of the aged) are also bound 
up with these changes in forms of production. 


In the sphere of economic planning, positive opportunities follow 
from decentralization and technological sophistication. The local state 
has a potential role in economic development where small firms 
require a network of supporting and interdependent services to suc- 
ceed in competition. But on a national and continental scale too, 


Ð Robin Murray's arucle in Meram Today, October 1988, discusses a range of 
production-ortented inrervention strategies. This decentralized, socialist supply-side 
approach follows work at the GLC, reported in The Lomdex Indarra! Strategy, Greater 
London Council, 1985, and other Gic reports on the London economy. 
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infrastructures of telecommunications, research and transport remain 
necessary for economic success. Regulation of unfair competition, 
damage to environments and defence of consumers also imply 
large economic roles for the state. Both the old and new agendas 
of social democratic regulation and intervention are relevant in these 
conditions. 


It may also be possible to appropriate the Thatcherite ideology of 
individual capital ownership for socialist purposes. The necessary 
functeons of capital investment (as the provision of future wealth) can 
be distinguished from the specific distribution of rights to capital 
embodied in private property. Why should not all citizens share in 
the disposition of social wealth, as well as of income? Whilst wage- 
earner funds, because of their collectivist basis and the managing role 
they hold out to trade unions, have recently been the left’s preferred 
form of capital ownership, they are not the only one imaginable. 
Collective rights of employees to allocate a proportion of company 
profits to social purposes, or the use of cooperatives or local electrve 
power to manage citizen shareholdings in businesses, are other 
options for the democratization of capital The Thatcher Government 
has acted to distribute shareholdings and real estate for its own 
minority purposes. But perhaps we should see the ownership of 
capital (and land) as a right of all citizens, needing forms of 
representation and trusteeship other than those of the central state. 


Thatcherism may be understood as a strategy of post-Pordism ini- 
tiated from the perspective of the right. Thar is to say, a determined 
attempt to use the advantages of new technology, mobility of capital 
and labour, the centrality of consumption, and more decentralized 
forms of organization, to strengthen capital and to attack the corpor- 
ate structures of labour. It is important not to celebrate these new 
formations, but to ask (as MT also admittedly does) if these new con- 
ditions of production can also give rise to counter-strategies for the 
left. The issues identified above suggest that they can be—but only if 
one recognizes the overriding centrality of the contest of capital and 
labour, and the ways in which these different superimposed forms of 
production remain essential resources for each party to the conflict. 


The essence of this argument is that the variety of strategies of capital 
—post-Fordist and others—which will continue to coexist with one 
another each generate specific sites of potential resistance and con- 
flict. Whilst there is a tendency to see issues of consumption as taking 
precedence, these remain connected to, and dependent on, the mater- 
ial resources provided through capital and labour markets. People 
cannot for the most part consume unless they earn, or own. The old 
socialist emphasis on how people earn, and what they own, does not 
lose its primacy because they earn or own more, or earn or own differ- 
ently from before. At the level of social agency, it seems obvious that 
socialists have to find ways of linking the claims of ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
constituencies. It would be premature and self-destructive to write off 
the old social divisions as irrelevant, and to construct a radical poli- 
tics wholly on the interests of the middling strata. (The Dukakis cam- 
pagn in the-US recently showed how this strategy can fail.) But more 
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interesting than the issue of agency is the argument at the level of 
analytic models. The need here is to relate post-Fordism to the full 
range of strategies of capital, and to consider strategic political issues 
1n terms of the social relations of the whole contemporary mode of 
production, not simply of one advanced segment of it. 


Marxism Today has long been a stimulating voice in socialist debate, 
offering an invaluable stream of fertile political ideas, some of whose 
positive aspects are explored above. But whilst advocating a pluralist 
and diversified socialist position, MT has not been particularly plural- 
1st 10 its own editorial habits—a limit of tolerance or disvaluation of 
debate it may inherit from its past, and shares with progressive Com- 
mounists in other lands, even in Italy. It has been searching after, for 
good political reasons, a new ‘hegemonic fix’, when perhaps what is 
more necessary at this point is to define the space, both within and 
beyond the left, in which a new paradigm might be developed and a 
holding strategy put in place. It is not possible to know the relative 
weight of pre-Fordist, Fordist or post:Fordist components in the 
emerging political economy, and potentially fatal to neglect the exist- 
ence and problems of any of them. The new post-Fordist analysis 
needs space and time for its elaboration, without being foreclosed by 
the demands of strategists or programme-makers for instant political 
payoffs. It is not only different social groupings and identities but also 
different political forces within the left, and within the socialist move- 
ment, that have to learn to live together in constructive dialogue. 
Otherwise, the right will continue to win all the crucial battles. 


The Conditions for Progress 


This suggests to me an urgent priority different from the construction 
of a programme for either the Labour or the Communist Party: 
namely, the campaign to re-make the constitunonal frame of politics 
which has been launched by the recent publication of Charter 88, with 
such large public response. The plurality of agencies and lines of con- 
flict generated by coexisting modes of production and consumption ts 
proving impossible for any party to articulate tn a coherent pro- 
gramme or ideological appeal. More immediate and modest political 
aims are for this reason appropriate. A preconditon of any political 
progress is to displace the Thatcherite structure of government from 
1ts position of power. A context in which compromise settlements in 
various fields can again be pursued and successfully negotiated, and 
in which social forces can contend with one another for at least incre- 
mental gains, is the most favourable situation the left can for the 
moment hope to achieve. A campaign for constitutional reform now 
offers the best hope of drawing fresh energies into an oppositional 
movement, given the inflexibility of the Labour Party and its inability 
to draw many new (or even old) social forces into political action. 
There seems a chance that the presocialist issues taken up by Charter 
88 of individual liberties and democratic rights, and the basic 
antipathy to Thatcherism to which these give specific expression, will 
in the next months gather real momentum. 


If oppositional political parties of the left and centre can neither 
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mobilize nor cooperate against the right, then energies must be looked 
for outside their formal structures. A potential advantage of Charter 
88 is that it will allow a breadth of opposition outside the parties 
which ıs not now mobilized either within or between them. The 
renewal of party programmes and the development of constitutional 
campaigns are not incompatible objectives. But they pose conflicts of 
priority, especially if the price for being attended to inside che Labour 
Party is conformity or silence on the constitutional questions which it 
abhors. Marsares Today seemed to have chosen the narrower party 
road to renewal, ar least before the publication of Charter 88. This 
priority, if it is such, is misjudged. Most important at this point is the 
‘broad class and political alliance’ for which Marxism Today formerly 
called, and the joint campaign to democratize the structures of 
government through which it might now be made. It remains to be 
seen how the authors of ‘Let Us Face The Future’ and ‘New Times’ 
will respond to these significant new developments. 
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Kurdistan in the Middle East Conflict 


In March 1988 the Western media once again shocked their audience 
by bringing home horrific stories of the extensive and indiscriminate 
use of chemical weapons on the civilian population in remote Kurd- 
istan. As two reporters visiting the area put it: ‘Neither side in the 
Gulf War has ever been particularly scrupulous about observing the 
accepted norms of international conflict. But what has been happen- 
ing in the past year, and especially the last week, in the remote corner 
of north-eastern Iraq reveals previously unplumbed depths of savag- 
ery.” However appalling these pictures were to Western observers, to 
the Kurds they were neither unexpected nor without precedent. Some 
twenty-five years earlier, in August 1963, another reporter had sent an 
almost identical account of the Unequal War, in almost the same 
area: “The Iraqi army appears bent on breaking the Kurds’ will to 
resist by methods of total war. In addition to bombing and machine- 
gunning some villages...crops have been burned. Villagers have 
been deported to a zone south of Kurdistan. The economic blockade 
of the north has been imposed more vigorously. As a result by next 
spring some Kurds may face starvation.’ 


In the present century a systematic process of de-Kurdification has 
been carried out by different regimes in Iraq, Turkey, Iran and to a 
lesser extent Syria. The Kurds’ very existence has been denied in Tur- 
key, where the mere mention of their name is tantamount to treason 
and they are referred to as ‘the mountain Turks who have forgotten to 
speak Turkish’,> while in Iran officials have somewhat patronizingly 
called them ‘pure Iranian’ in a deliberare confusion of the terms ‘Iranian’ 
and ‘Aryan’. In Iraq the authorities have been forced to acknowledge 





* Andrew Gowes and Richard Johns writing in the Fimenctal Trass, 23 April 1988. 

3 New York Times, 2 August 1963 

3 A recent incident in the Parliament of Turkey gives an insight into the strength of 
nanonal chauvinism within the political elite in that country. Mehmet Ali Eren of the 
opposiuon Social Democratic Populist party broke tradition by naming ‘Kurds’ in a 
parliamentary debate. He complained that they had been prevented from speaking 
their language and even the traditional (Kurdish) names of villages had been changed. 
According to the Gaaerdtan (21 January 1988) ‘his remarks were met by boos and cat- 
calls from government MPs “There are Turks in Turkey”, shouted Mr Onural Soref 
Bozkurt of the ruling Motherland Party.’ f 
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the Kurds’ existence— partly because of the sheer weight of the Kurds in 
the total populanon‘ (variously estimated between one-third and one- 
quarter) but above all because of the militancy of Kurdish nationalism 
in that country.’ However, Kurdish politics ın general and its Nation- 
alist movement in particular remain underdeveloped, reflecting the 
forcible fragmentation of the territory between five different countries 
and the backward conditions of Kurdish society. Located at the geo- 
graphical edge of all five countries, Kurdistan comprises inhospitable, 
highly irregular mountainous and for the most part barren lands. It 
would not be much of an exaggeration to characterize it as a collection 
of the most underdeveloped regions of some of the most backward 
countries (excluding the Soviet Union) of the Middle East. 


The Kurds in Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Syria have had a long history of 


4 Population figures for Kurdish minorities are highly unreliable and speculatrve The 
auchorities try to play down the number of Kurds in their respectrve countries, for 
obvious reasons. On the other hand, the nationalists grve inflated figures. A reasonable 
estumate would be 8 million Kurds in Turkey, 5 million tn Iran, 4 million in Iraq, 
600,000 tn Syria and r20,000 in the Soviet Union In addition, there are some com- 
munines in Lebanon, Afghanistan, Algiers, Europe and the United Scares, altogether 

giving an esumated 20 million Kurds 

3 This has not stopped the Iraqis joining the Iranians and Turks in denying the ~% 
Kurdish identity For example, Abdul Karim Qassım, the first post-revolunonary 
President of Iraq, maintained that the ‘Kurds’ did not constitute a separare race and 
their name was derived from the Persian titie ‘Kurdu’ usually bestowed upon brave 
warriors See Dann, Irag xnder Qasssm' A Political Histery, 1958-1963, London 1969, 
p 331 
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struggle for independence, and to this end they have forged alliances 
with regional and extra-regional forces out of necessity, convenience 
or at times sheer desperation. The absurdity of some of these alliances 
gives the appearance that the Kurds—or their political leaders—have 
behaved opportunistically and have been willing to sell out to the 
highest bidders, irrespective of the principles and the issues involved. 
The leaders themselves tend to describe these vacillations as prag- 
matic ‘tactical manoeuvres’ necessary for survival. The rise of the 
political parties over the past four decades has been rapid, but their 
adherents mainly come from the urban intelligentsia. Despite the 
accelerated pace of de-tribalization, the vast majority of Kurds still 
live in the countryside where tribal ties and personal loyalties to 
Aghas, Khans, Mullahs and Sheikhs are very strong. Thus, to talk of 
Kurdish Nationalism as if it were a homogeneous, cohesive move- 
ment is quite misleading. In the past five decades there have been at 
least two different strands of nationalist sentiment, with different 
underlying causes and different visions for an independent Kurd- 
istan. The first one is based on the sentiment of the tribal ‘chieftains’, 
who have been antagonized by state intervention in their traditional 
way of life. As a dying breed their natural reaction has been resistance 
to assimilation and change. The nationalist aspirations of the urban 
intelligentsia, often shrouded in Marxist phraseology, are as much 
opposed to tribalism as they are hostile to the unification ideologies of 
the ‘host’ governments. In this clash between ‘traditionalism’ nad 
‘progressive nationalism’ the two parts hang together in a perennial 
relationship of love and hate, the urban intelligentsia providing the 
education and the cultural and international solidarity for the move- 
ment, while the military backbone still lies in the tribes. 


The purpose of this article 1s to trace and evaluate the role of Kurdish 
political organizations in the most recent phase of the protracted con- 
flict between Iraq and Iran, since September 1980. The Iran-Iraq 
conflict 1s a complicated and recurrent theme in the region, which has 
been extensively researched and cannot be discussed here. But to 
explain the recent course of events, it is necessary to go back to an 
earlier phase, culminating in the Algiers Agreement of March 1975, in 
which the face of the Kurds was a significant if not decisive element. 


From 1961 to 1979 


The full-scale Kurdish revolt in Iraq, which broke out in the autumn 
of 1961, had causes of a mixed nature. The Kurds had participated in 
the July 1958 revolution to overthrow the monarchical regime, with 
the expectation that the new revolutionary government would be sym- 
pathetic to their demands. But although the third article of the Provi- 
sional Constitution did contain a statement to the effect that Kurds 
and Arabs were partners in the homeland, by September 1961 ıt had 
become clear that Qassim was dragging his feet and was not prepared 
to give in to Kurdish demands. At the same time, Qassim introduced 
a progressive Land Reform Programme, limiting individual landhold- 
ings to a maximum of 1350 acres in the north, together with a Land 
Tax applicable to cultivated lands across the country. The purpose of 
the agrarian reform was to broaden the social base of the revolution 
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by winning over the support of the peasantry, while the Land Tax was 
designed to raise government revenue from non-oil sources—an 
important consideration with the prospect of the nationalization of 
foreign oil companies and the potential boycott of Iraqi on looming 
large on the horizon. Clearly, Qassim was trying to avoid a repetition ofthe 
experience that had led to Mossadeq’s downfall a decade earlier. 


Not surprisingly, the large landowners of Kurdistan did not like the 
idea of the Agrarian Reform, put up resistance to its implementation 
and refused to pay the Land Tax. This latter aspect iniually prompted 
the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) to denounce the rebellion as 
‘reactionary, inspired by the imperialists, and directed against the 
progressive Iraqi Republic’. But opinions were divided within the 
KDP, and after much deliberation, the Talebani faction won the argu- 
ment and the party joined the rebels in December 1961, primarily to 
prevent it from being dominated by the tribal leaders led by Mulla 
Mustafa Barazani, and with the ultimate goal of steering it towards 
the cause of ‘autonomy for Kurdistan and democracy for Iraq’. 


The position of the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) is worth mentioning 
here. Having declared both Qassim and his Kurdish adversaries as 
‘progressive’, the ICP found itself in a dilemma. While preparations 
for a full-scale war were underway on both sides, the ICP suggested 
that the two sides should forget their differences and form a common 
front (in conjunction with the ICP, of course) to challenge imperial- 
ism. Curiously, the sister party in Iran, the Tudeh, later found itself in 
an identical position and took exactly the same course of action. 


Taking advantage of Qassim’s weaknesses, the tribal leaders in the 
north and the KDP ın the south of Kurdistan consolidated their posi- 
tion and enjoyed a de facto stare of autonomy until early 1963. With 
the Baathist coup of February 1963, negotiations opened between the 
two sides, only to be aborted when it was found that they were wide 
apart on the terms of reference. The Baathist negotiators talked of a 
need for ‘decentralization’ of the administrative machinery, which 
had nothing in common with the demands for autonomy advanced by 
the Kurdish representatives. Meanwhile, the split between the ‘tribal’ 
and the ‘intellectual’ leaders of the Kurdish movement had widened, 
to the extent that by 1964 Mulla Mustafa had driven the KDP leader 
into exile in Iran, and had assumed unchallenged leadership of the 
movement. Between 1964 and 1975 Mulla Mustafa effectively was the 
Party, all other decision-making bodies serving merely as his rubber 
stamp. Furthermore, from 1966 onward, the Kurdish uprising had 
been skillfully manipulated by the Shah (with substantial help from 
the Israeli Mossad and the CIA) to pressurize Iraq. Officially Iran was 
host to some 200,000 Kurdish refugees from Iraq and was spending 
$300 million a year on their upkeep. However, Iran’s real involve- 
ment went much further. Apart from providing arms, munitions and 
general material support, Iranian intelligence units were supplying 
Barazani with information about the movement and position of Iraqi 
unts. In assisting the Kurdish movement in Iraq, the Shah not only 
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weakened the Baghdad regime but also ensured that the movement 
could not survive without Iranian aid. When the dependence was 
complete, the Shah demanded that Barazani use his muscle to put an 
end to all the political activities of the Kurds in Iran. Mulla Mustafa 
was accommodating and asked—indeed forced—the militants of the 
Kurdish Democratic Party of Iran (KDPI) to do nothing to provoke 
the Tehran government. The strength of the Barazani—Shah alliance 
was such that more than forty KDPI militants were either killed or 
handed over to the Iranians by Barazani’s men.’ 


To neutralize this alliance the Iraqi government proposed a plan on 11 
March 1970, which awarded a limited degree of autonomy to its 
Kurdish territory. It included recognition of Kurdish as one of the 
two official languages, the appointment of a Kurdish vice-president, 
and representation of Kurds in the government and bureaucratic 
machinery commensurate with their share in the total population. 
Thus, although it fell far short of recognizing the political autonomy 
of Kurdistan, it was the most radical plan hitherto proposed in the 
region and could have opened up the possibility of some agreement 
between the two sides. However, the Shah managed to persuade Bara- 
zani that he could get a better deal by rejecting the plan, which he did. 
A semi-autonomous Kurdistan in Iraq was the last thing the Shah 
wanted, given the presence of five million Kurds in Iran and their 
aspirations for a United Kurdistan. His objective, well documented in 
official US reports,® was to sap the resources of both sides and force 
the conflict into a perpetual stalemate. The Kurdish war of 1972-75 
was by all accounts a covert Iran-Iraq war, which cost Baghdad $2 
billion a year. As Iraq's military and economic resources could not 
indefinitely sustain this commitment, there was no other choice left 
than to bypass Barazani and open direct negotiations with his pay- 
master. The OPEC summit in Algiers in March 1975, and the skillful 
mediation of President Boumedienne, provided such an opportunity. 
The pace of events was quick and certainly caught Barazani off guard. 
The meeting between the Shah and Vice-President Hossein took place 
on 7 March. The Shah's representauves then met Barazani on 22 
March to inform him that he could expect no further support from 
Iran. Barazani announced that he was surrendering unconditionally 
on 30 March.9 


The 1975-79 period marks the nadir of the Kurdish nationalist move- 
ment. Not only did the rapprochement between the Shah of Iran and 
President Hossein of Iraq mean that the two sides were willing and 
able to crush any resistance with the utmost brutality, but the morale 
of the Kurds was so low that the question of mounting another revolt 
never arose. The collapse of Barazani’s movement required an 
appraisal of its causes and an extensive self-criticism, out of which 
new political forces were to emerge. 


7 See AR. Ghassemlou, Iremen Kerdttex, London 1976. 

$ The report of the House Select Committee on Intelligence (The Pike report) was 
beaked to Village Veke. See various issues beginning 23 February 1976. 

9 For a discussion of the Algiers Agreement see M H. Malek, ‘The Gulf War: The 
Causes and the Instigators’, paper presented co the annual conference of the Royal 
lnsticucion of Internarionsl Afferrs—Scoctish Section, Edinburgh, 7 November 1987. 


The Iranian Revolution 


Early in 1979 the Kurds in Iran had recovered from the shock and 
were ready to take full political advantage of the chaos of the Iranian 
revolution and its aftermath. The internal conditions seemed to be 
perfect. Not only had the army and the dreaded internal security force 
SAVAK disintegrated, but also the fierce intra-elite struggle for the con- 
solidation of power provided a breathing space for progressive forces 
to assert themselves. Increasingly frustrated and disillusioned by the 
course of the revolution, these forces were diverting their efforts to the 
peripheries of the newly established Islamic Republic, where the 
national minority rights of Khouzistan: Arabs, Turkomans, Baluchs 
and Kurds had become a focal point of unrest. Among these national 
minorities, the Kurds seemed to have some advantages over the rest. 
The second-largest after the Turks (who were surprisingly sedate at 
the time), they also had a tradition of fifty years of almost uninter- 
rupted political and armed struggle for autonomy, accompanied by a 
sizeable militia (Peshmerga). It is not surprising, then, that Kurdistan 
became a magnetic pole for the Iranian progressive forces, who per- 
ceived it as a political centre of expansion of the revolutionary 
fervour. It seemed to offer the hope of keeping the revolution alive, 
while exerting pressure on the provisional government of Bazargan, 
who was showing an alarming tendency towards the right 


At least a dozen leftist groups and mini-groups were active in Kurd- 
istan, ranging from the pro-Soviet Tudeh Party to the Peykar and 
Communist Union (with ‘pro-Chinese’ tendencies) and Fedayeen 
(independent Marxist). Of the Kurdish organizations, the two most 
significant were the Kurdish Democratic Party of Iran (KDPI), 
founded in August 1945 as a non-Marxisc left party, and Komala, a 
relatively new Marxist organization which drew support mainly from 
young students and professionals. There can be no doubt that in 
terms of membership and popular base, as well as military muscle, the 
KDPI, with its veteran leader Abdul Rahman Qassimlou, was far 
ahead of Komala. While the KDPI and Komala were essentially con- 
cerned with mobilizations at regional level, the Fedayeen, commanding 
Massive support among the urban intelligentsia, attempted to create 
a bridge between the Kurdish struggle and the rest of the country, 
thus preventing a repetition of the collapse of the Mahabad Republic 
1n which the central government had succeeded in isolating the Kurds 
and crushing their resistance.” The special position of Sheikh 
Ezzedin Hossein, the Sunni leader of the Friday Prayers in Mahabad, 
is also worth mentioning. Sheikh Ezzedin (Mamusta) was the progres- 
sive, non-partisan spiritual leader who had emerged as the spokesman 
for the Kurdish movement, with a massive personal following. 


© Among other things, the Fedayeen organized a Solidarity Conference in Tehran on 
18-20 July 1980 Parucipants included represencanves from. The Culorral Centre of 

: the Iranian Arabs, Co-ordinating Council of the Iranian Kurdistan, Korr, Turkomans 
Councils, Society of the Kurds (resident in Tehran), Fedayeen (Kurdish branch), 
Nanonal Democranc Front, Maison Baluch, Democranc Organizanon of Baluch 
People It was the first (and the last) ume that such a mulnnanonal gathering took 
place in Iran. 
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The resurgence of Kurdish nationalism in Iran had started almost 
immediately after the revolution in March 1979. In April, Sannandaj 
became the first major town to be taken over by Kurdish rebels, who 
formed a Provisional Revolutionary Council in May-June. Marivan, 
Naqadeh, Bukan and Paveh soon followed suit, and by August Saqiz 
too had joined them. Various rounds of negotiations revealed that the 
central government would not accept the Kurds’ demand for auton- 
omy, and in September Ezzedin Hosseini declared that he could see 
no use in keeping open dialogue with ‘the mullahs who so obviously 
lack the credibility and competence for running the country’.” On 4 
November 1979, the US Embassy in Tehran was occupied and Prime 
Minister Bazargan resigned tn protest. The hardliners in the govern- 
ment seized the opportunity to step up the pressure on Kurdish and 
other progressive organizations. . 


No convincing evidence exists of direct foreign involvement in the 
Kurdish conflict at this point in time. There are two, rather unreliable 
and somewhat contradictory, accounts of Soviet and Iraqi support for 
the KDPI. The first document refers to the discussions held between 
the us Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, and Amir Entezam, Bazar- 
gan’s personal super-ambassador. In a letter to the US Embassy in 
Tehran, dated 9 August 1979, Vance quotes Entezam as saying: “The 
provisional government of Iran had evidence of Soviet hanky-panky, 
including placement of eight 50-watt transmitters at various locations 
in Tehran to broadcast “subversive” material. Ministry of Communi- 
cation had located them and confiscated all gear. Soviet overflighrs 
were a problem. In one case, (the Iranian Government) gave permis- 
sion for overflight of Mazandaran at 21,000 feet. Plane came in at 
4,000 and en route to Persian Gulf dropped at least one large packet 
to dissident Kurds. Iran has in hand requests for Baluchistan over- 
flights which it has not approved.’* The second piece of evidence 
concerns allegations made by some members of the KDPI, who left the 
party in May 1980 to join the Tudeh. They maintained that the main 
cause of the split was that the KDPI leadership had missed valuable 
opportuniues of making peace with the ‘progressive’ government of 
Iran and had allied itself with the Baathists in Baghdad.» It seems 
odd that the Soviets would have been supporting the Kurdish rebels at 
the same time that the pro-Soviet wing of the KDPI was breaking away 
from the party. 


€" Kar, 10 September 1979 

P Decwneents from the us Espumage Dea, vol. 10, published by students following Imam's 
Line, Tehran, n.d., p 77. Given the nming of the publicacion of this document and the 
amount of disinformation emanating from Tehran at the ume, the validity of Ente- 
zam's claim is quesuonable The thrust of the government's propaganda campaign was 
to convince the Iranians that the Kurdish movement was being masterminded by 
external powers. The left had succeeded 10 publicizing the Kurdish demand as a just 
cause and hed won the propaganda bartie. The allegations were made to prepare pub- 
lic opinion for the forthcoming military operanons. For example, we read. ‘Entezam 
said Provisional Government of Iran 1s now convinced George Habash was in Khezs- 
Sten three umes and has been financing Araés there.’ ibid., p. 77. But the Fars: transla- 
uon of the text (p 152) reads ‘Entezam said Provisional Government of Iran is now 
convinced George Habash was in Kerarstan three times and has been financing Kards 
there ' 

3 Ker, 18 June 1980. 


Iran-Iraq War: September 1980 


Although the Iran-Iraq conflict had been simmering for some time, 
the naked invasion of Iranian territory by the Iraqi army in Septem- 
ber 1980 caught both the Tehran government and its internal opposi- 
tion by surprise.“ However, the attack proved a blessing in disguise 
for the Islamic Republic, fanning national chauvinism, mobilizing its 
own constituency and even lining up the majority of the left behind it. 
In this confusing atmosphere, it was not at all clear who was fighting 
whom and for what reason. The KDP!, now acknowledged by all sides 
as the dominant political force in Kurdistan, offered to fight alongside 
the government forces in exchange for a limited degree of autonomy 
for Kurdistan. The offer was flatly rejected by the government, which 
by then had hardened its stance and sent out the army and Revolu- 
tionary Guards ostensibly to fortify the northern frontier with Iraq, 
but more importantly to quell the Kurdish resistance. The Baghdad- 
KDP! axis effectively became operative at this time. 


On the Iraqi side of the border the Kurdish nationalist movements 
were just recovering from the vacuum left by Mulla Mustafa Barazani. 
No sooner had Barazani left the political scene than the succession 
battle started. Jalal Talebani by all accounts played the dominant role 
in forming the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), with the partici- 
pation of another, much smaller group, the Socialist Movement of 
Kurdistan. The PUK was initially set up in Syria, and with financial 
help from the Syrian and Libyan governments moved its headquarters 
to Kurdistan in September 1977. On the other hand Mahmoud 
Osman, one of the closest associates of Mulla Mustafa, set up a ‘KDP- 
Preparatory Committee’, which merged with a break-away group of 
the PUK to form the United Socialist Party of Kurdistan. This latter 
formation then fused with some other mini-groups in 1981 to become 
the Socialist Party of Kurdistan—Ireg (SPKI).® Syria was again instru- 
mental in helping Mahmoud Osman to set up his organization and 
then to move it to the southern part of Kurdistan. 


Meanwhile, Idris and Massoud Barazani had formed ‘kDP—Provisional 
Command’ (Quiyadeh Movaqgat) in the northern part of Kurdistan. 
Relations between the PUK and QM, always less than cordial, became 
openly hostile after Talebani moved his headquarters to Kurdistan. In 
the spring of 1978 the PUK and QM came into armed confrontation in 
the north, which resulted in a humiliating defeat for the PUK. From 
the very birth of the party, QM had come to forge a close relationship 
with the post-revolutionary government in Tehran: for example, the 
Barazanis were given VIP treatment when they were invited to the 
‘Palestine Day’ at Tehran University in June 1979. At Mulla Mustafa's 
funeral the Iranian army representative in Kurdistan put a wreath on 
his tomb and delivered an oration praising him as a ‘warrior’.™ 
Apparently Chamran, then the defence minister, had proposed and 


4 See Malek, op. cit 
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secured Bazargan’s approval for $2 million and six hundred guns to 
be given to the Barazanis’ forces, to engage them against the leftist 
forces in Kurdistan. In October 1979 Idris visited Khomeini in Qom, 
where he was promised an addinonal $8 mulion and a thousand 
guns.” At the conference of QM in 1979, the old name, KDP, was 
retained for the party, which less than a year later formed the 
National Democratic Front with the SPKI and the Iraqi Communist 
Party (ICP). The sPKI and the ICP, unable to bring the PUK and the KDP 
under the same umbrella, had already formed a separate front with 
the PUK as a step towards this long-term aim. However, following 
armed clashes with the PUK in 1983, the front disintegrated and the 
ICP and SPKI moved closer to the KDP. 


On the Iranian side the initial confusion was soon replaced by a firm 
demarcation between the contending forces. When the intra-elite con- 
flict led to the downfall of Bani-Sadr in June 1981, there were wide- 
spread rumours that he had taken refuge in the Kurdish areas con- 
trolled by the KDPI. Soon after he fled Iran for Paris, to join forces 
with Massoud Rajavi of Mujahedin Khalgh in the National Council of 
Resistance (NCR). Qassimlou was one of the first to declare his 
support and then join the NCR in November 1981.8 Although both the 
(Iranian) Komala and the KDPI had established a good working rela- 
tionship with the PUK, relations between themselves were less than 
amicable. Komala had branded the KDPI as a bourgeois party and 
class enemy, and in wro the KDPI had called Komala ‘infantile 
leftists’. The PUK, though not in direct confrontation with the Islamic 
Republic, was giving umplicit support to the KDPI. 


Between November 1981 and April 1983 the KDPI-Mujahedin alliance 
was the biggest problem for the Islamic Republic of Iran. With centres 
of activity in Bukan, Mahabad and Piranshahr (north-west of Sannan- 
daj), it was materially supported by the Iraqi regime yet also enjoyed 
the close cooperation of the PUK, itself at loggerheads with Baghdad. 
1983 was to be an important turning point in many respects. 


Firstly, in mid April the Iranians embarked on a massive propaganda 
campaign to bypass the KDPI leadership and win over the support of 
the Kurdish people. The influential speaker of the Majlis, Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani, declared thar the Islamic Republic was prepared to ‘make 
good all the injustice inflicted on the Kurds in the past’. Simultan- 
eously Tehran mounted a fairly successful large-scale offensive against 
the KDPI, with substantial help from the KDP, SPKI and ICP. By mid- 
1984, it had managed not only to push the KDPI out of Iranian terri- 
tory, but also to penetrate the north-western sector of Iraqi territory at 
Haj-Omran, near the Turkish border. 


The second major event of 1983, not totally unrelated to the first, was 
the entry of Turkey onto the arena. For some time Turkey had been 
worried about the development of events in and around its own 
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Kurdish border region. Turkey and Iraq had signed agreements in 
1978 and 1980 allowing Turkish troops to penetrate up to 30km into 
Iraqi territory in hot pursuit of Kurdish Peshmerga. In May-June 
1983 Turkey acquired permission from Baghdad to cross the border 
to capture the ‘bandits’ who had killed three Turkish policemen. The 
scale of the operation was massive and disproportionate to the 
declared objectives. Two elite brigades of commandos and parachute 
troops assisted a force of thirty thousand men in penetrating up to 
20km inside Iraq. There were contradictory accounts of the success of 
the operation. Turkish and Iraqi officials claimed that 1,500-2,000 
‘bandits’ were captured.” But more reliable sources indicate that it 
was a total failure and that Turkish troops had to withdraw without 
capturing a single Peshmerga.™ Apparently all those arrested were 
ordinary peasants, mostly women and children. The scale of the oper- 
ation suggests that Ankara had been increasingly worried about the 
reports circulating from early 1981 of a possible cooperation between 
Armenian Nationalists and the Workers’ Party of Kurdistan (PKK). 
The assassination campaign by Armenians against Turkish diplomats 
abroad had recently been stepped up, while the PKK had expanded its 
activities ın Kurdistan, setting up headquarters on the Iraqi side of 
the border with the consent of the Barazanis in the KDP-controlled 
region. 


The Round of Negotiations 


Partly as a direct result of the failure of this ‘mopping up’ operation 
and partly because of the Kurdish skirmishes inside Iraqi territory 
close to the Suleymaniyeh, the Iraqis had to stretch their defences even 
further. In November 1983 talks started between the Iraqi govern- 
ment and the PUK, with Qassimlou acting as go-between. Parallel 
negotiations were carried out in a neutral zone in Iraq, between Tale- 
bani and President Hossein’s representative, and in Paris between the 
Iraq: Ambassador, Mohammed Sadiq-al-Mashad, and the PUK execut- 
ive committee members Fuad Kamal and Omar Sheikh Moussa. 
What had prompted Baghdad to search for a peace settlement was the 
news that Iran had concentrated some half-a-million men along the 
border, in preparation for a new offensive, and that its forces, assisted 
by the KDP Peshmergas, had already penetrated five miles into Iraq in 
the Hajj Omran area. By December 1983, it seems, a de facto ceasefire 
„had been struck between Talebani and the Baghdad regime, with the 
former agreeing to lead a 40,000-strong Kurdish army against the 
Iranian troops in the north-western sector of the front. This ‘people's 
milina’, as it was called, was to replace the ‘Peshmerga’, which had 
explicitly Kurdish connotations, as a sign of non-sectarianism on the 
part of the PUK. Talebani had been prompted to this concession 
because of the news that the Hajj Omran operation had been mounted 
jointly by the Barazanis’ KDP and the dissident Iraqi Shi'ite militants. 
Although not much love was lost between Talebani and the Barazanis, 
he found the Shi'ite penetration of Kurdistan especially disturbing. A 
spokesman for him was quoted as saying: ‘We did not sacrifice and 
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fight all these years in order to allow Iran to establish an Islamic 
Republic ın Kurdistan.’ 


In exchange Talebani won some very favourable concessions from 
Baghdad. Agreeing to extensive internal autonomy for the Kurdish 
region, President Hossein pledged that the Kurdish cultural institu- 
tions and publications, suspended since 1975, would be allowed to 
reopen. Bilingualism—equal status for Arabic and Kurdish—was 
promised within the autonomous region, as was some degree of finan- 
cial autonomy. Between 25 and 30 per cent of the country’s non- 
military budget was to be allocated to the local Kurdish legislative 
council—a sum approximately commensurate with the region's popu- 
lation (all claumed to be Kurds by the PUK). This implicitly conceded 
the long-standing Kurdish claim on the oil revenue. By January 1984, 
there were indications that the agreement would lead to a government 
of national reconcilation. Talebani insisted that such a government 
should include both the Communists and members of the Islamic 
fundamentalist al-Dawa Party, but Hossein was not too keen on their 
participation. Another stumbling block concerned the inclusion of the 
strategically important region of Kirkuk, the major oil centre of 
Kurdistan, in the autonomous region. After much negotiation the two 
sides agreed that a joint administration representing local Arabs, 
Kurds and Turkomans should take charge of running the city, which 
was to become a new governorate. 


According to PUK sources, a total of six rounds of negotiations took 
place, with agreements signed by both sides at the end of each round. 
Early in May 1984, it was announced that the negotiations had broken 
down because of opposition within the President's ruling Baath party. 
The sticking point was supposed to be the inclusion of Kirkuk in the 
autonomous region. But the real reason seems to have been thar the 
Baathist leaders, having run the country on a single-party system for 
more than a decade, were apprehensive of the potential challenge 
posed by Kurdish candidates in the national assembly elections 
scheduled for October 1984. Immediately after the breakdown in 
negotiations, Talebani approached Syria to renew the support which 
had been withdrawn as a result of negotiations with Baghdad. Syria 
had already shifted its support to the KDP, and so for the first time 
some sort of cooperation between the Barazanis and Taleban: seemed 
possible. Between August and October there were reports that joint 
KDP—PUK operations in Iraq were pinning down fifty thousand mem- 
bers of the Popular Army, an Iraqi reserve force. This coincided 
with spectacular attacks launched in August by the PKK, ending a 
two-year lull in Kurdish guerilla activicy in Turkey. Ankara blamed 
the Barazanis for encouraging the PKK and did not hide its displeas- 
ure at the Iranian advance into northern Iraq. Tehran was officially 
warned that ‘any attack on the oil pipeline from the Iraqi oilfields in 
Kirkuk to Turkey’s oil terminal at Yumurtalik on the Mediterran- 
ean would constitute an attack on Turkey.'4 The Turkish Foreign 
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Minister, Vahit Halefogiou, and the Deputy Chief of Staff went to 
Baghdad to renew the mutual agreement on joint action against Kurd- 
ish guerrillas in border areas.” Once again the idea was to use Turk- 
ish troops to hammer the Kurds from the rear against the Iraqi anvil, 
thereby relieving the military pressure on Baghdad. Apparently the 
Turks had also approached the Iranian government with a similar 
proposition for joint operations, which had been flatly turned down.” 


Shortly after these developments in Turkey, early in February 1985, 
President Hossein declared a blanket amnesty for all political oppo- 
nents of the Baath regime, including army deserters and with specific 
reference to the Shi’ ite fundamentalist movement ad-Dawa. It was the 
most extensive amnesty ever made by the Iraqi regime. As if to ensure 
that it would not be taken as a sign of weakness, he simultaneously 
embarked on a mobulization of troops on a massive scale in Kurd- 
istan. The main purpose of this campaign was to empty the Kurdish 
villages of their inhabitants, transferring them into closed camps near 
the borders with Jordan and Saudi Arabia. Baghdad hoped that this 
would dry up the supply sources of the Kurdish guerrillas. But an 
unexpected outcome of the deployment of some 160,000 Iraqi troops 
on the Kurdish front was that when Iran embarked on the ‘Dawn 8’ 
offensive in mid-February 1986, on the southern front, the Iraqi port 
of al-Faw could not be defended and easily fell into Iranian hands. 
Meanwhile, war had broken out between Komala and the KDPI, 
further undermining the positions of the only two viable Iranian 
Kurdish organizations. Military pressure from Tebran was, in any 
case, virtually eliminating the KDPI from Iranian territory, and there 
were rumours that Qassimlou had made some rapprochement with 
the Islamic government. This damaged the credibility of the KDPI, 
which was walking on a tight-rope and trying to keep a balance 
between the NCR on the right and Komala on the left. Qassimlou’s 
refusal to renounce all contacts with the Iranian governmen led to his 
quitting the NCR, and a dormant hostility between the KDPI and 
Komala turned into open war.” 


- All these factors consolidated the position of the Barazanis and the 
KDP tn the north of Kurdistan, especially in the rural areas, and by 
early 1986 there were clear signs that the PUK’s sphere of influence 
had been limited further to the south. The Barazanis’ consolidation of 
power in the north and control of the supply routes from Iran, Turkey 
and Syria had also boosted the confidence and activities of the PKK on 
the Turkish side of the border, which claimed to have killed some 
1,500 Turkish soldiers in the 19 months prior to March 1986. In May, 
Massoud Barazani claimed that Kurds had achieved a major victory 
around the mountain town of Mangish, near the Turkish border, and 
had captured 1,500 Iraqi troops and a large amount of equipment. 
He also boasted that his forces were advancing on the communica- 
tions centre of Dohuk. Baath party official Mohammed Hamza denied 


D Jerusalem Past, 25 October 1984. 
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this, saying that the town had been held for only three days by ‘dis- 
loyal elements’.29 But the Barazanis’ forces did seem confident 
enough to attack the urban centres and challenge the Iraqi army out- 
side its usual sphere of activity. Previously the tactics of guerrilla war- 
fare had dictated that when the Iraq: army was strong enough to strike 
deep into Kurdish territory, the Kurds would give ground. But the 
attack on Mangish, with the help of Iranian irregulars (Passdaran), set 
up a new pattern that was used extensively in the offensives of 1987 
and 1988. 


The Final Act 


Two new developments on the political front in late 1986 and early 
1987 should be mentioned ar this point. First, all the Iraqi opposition 
groups met in Tehran to discuss the future of Iraq in the post-Hosseio 
era and to forge what they would have liked to become an Iraqi 
government-in-exile. The participants included representatives of the 
Iragi Communist Party, the ad-Dawa Party, some disillusioned Baath- 
ists and representatives from all major Kurdish groups. Even moder- 
ate groups like the New Umma sent a delegation. It seems that both 
the participants and their Iranian hosts hoped that if such a body was 
acceptable to the Saudis and other Arab states, they would stop sup- 
porting President Hossein’s regime.>° Secondly, in July 1987, all the 
major Iraqi Kurdish parties agreed to set up a united front, thus 
formalizing a situation which had prevailed for the past eighteen 
months. 


On the war front the Iranians had by now realized that numerical 
superiority and a seemingly unlimited supply of zealots, eager to 
become martyrs, would not guarantee an outright victory for the 
Islamic Republic. The grand ‘final offensive’ promised by the ayatol- 
lahs had become a repetitive joke, which was not even funny, and it 
was unceremoniously shelved for the indefinite future. Instead a 
piecemeal, stage-by-stage approach was adopted which implied a shift 
of emphasis and resources from the southern sector to the Kurdish 
front. In Kurdistan, the mountainous terrain would reduce the super- 
iority of the well-equipped Iraqi army and strengthen the versatile and 
highly mobile Revolutionary Guards, thus enabling them to stage a 
limited war of attrition. Expanding the war into Kurdistan had an 
additional advantage for Tehran. Whereas the capture of ‘Arab land’ 
in the south might win for Baghdad the support of other Arab 
nations, an erosion of Iraq's territory in the north could give an 
impression of internal conflict less likely to rouse the fervour of Arab 
nationalism. Furthermore, the danger of the imminent dismember- 
ment of Iraq could possibly set up pressure from inside the Iraqi 
Baath Party to get rid of President Hossein, who was perceived by 
Iran as the main obstacle to a settlement. Early in January 1988 the 


9 Arab News, 27 May 1985. 

I Observer, 0 January 1987 

3 This happened in June 1982 when Iranian troops crossed the international border 
into Iraq Yielding to the pressure of public opinion, even President Assad of Syria 
had to issue « warning to Iran that Syria would not tolerare occupation of the Arab 
lands, 
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Iranians announced that the Revolutionary Guards had captured a 
chain of strategic heights, overlooking the town of Mawut, east of 
. Suleymanieh, and had also crossed the Qala Chulan river.* The 
towns of Khormal and Halabja fell into the hands of the Iranian and 
Kurdish rebels in February and March respectively. The recapturing 
of the al-Faw Peninsula by Iraq: forces, while an important morale 
booster for Baghdad, was tn part due to this change of emphasis by 
Tehran. Information released from Us satellites reveals that the Iran- 
1ans had run down their forces in the al-Faw Peninsula some months 
before, deploying them instead in the northern sector. At this juncture 
ıt seemed that so far as the Kurdish politico-military organizations 
were concerned, the tragic events of Halabja had healed the factional 
rift between them and brought them closer. This was certainly a major 
victory for Iran, which could prove to be a great liability for the Kurd- 
ish nationalist movement. In a tour of Europe in March 1988, senior 
leaders of the PUK and KDP travelled together to publicize the forma- 
tion of a United Kurdish Front. Talebani was at pains to emphasize 
that such a front should be based ın Iraq and ‘be seen to be indepen- 
dent of Iran’ 33 


Late in May, the Iraqi army mounted some successful attacks on the 
Iranians inside the Iraqi border, and by early July it had recaptured 
Sardasht, Zubsidat, Tayeb and Mawut. The severity of this defeat was 
such that the Iranian government was forced to issue an official state- 
ment jsutifying its retreat.34 Against this background, and given the 
deteriorating economic conditions of Iran and her diplomatic isola- 
tion, Tehran's acceptance of the Security Council’s Resolution 598 on 
18 July 1988 was not totally unexpected. Almost immediately, the Iraqi 
government seized the initiative and launched a major offensive in 
Kurdistan. The number of soldiers deployed was at first estimated to 
be around 15,000; in early August it went up to 30,000, and by the 
middle of the month it had reached sixty thousand troops, with air 
and artillery: cover as well as chemical weapons.35 The official cease- 
fire between the two countries, which became effective on 20 August, 
gave Hossein a free hand to implement his ‘final solution’ to the 
Kurdish problem. The toll of this onslaught was at least 5,000 civilian 
Kurds killed and a flow of 128,000 Kurdish refugees across the border 
- to Turkey, with an additional 28,500 to Iran. 


Conclusion 


The Iraq: extermination attack against the civilian populauon of 
Halabja has raised questions about the viability of the change of tactics 
from guerrilla warfare, at which the Kurds are experienced, to regular . 


P Financial Times, 1B January 1988. 

33 Guardian, 12 March 1988 

34 ‘As a carefully studied tacuc the War Command has decided to withdraw from 
Halabja Plains and mobilize defence for the most vital part of the country The 
government informs the former inhabicancs of Halabja currently living ın Iran that 1f 
they want to return to their town we shall prepare for their return Alternanvely they 
are welcome to stay in [ran ull the face of the regime in Baghdad is decided * Kaybon, 
13 July 1988 
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urban war. For there will always be the possibility of another Halabja 
whenever a Kurdish town falls into the hands of rebel forces. A 
popular Kurdish proverb says that ‘Kurds have no friends’. At no 
point in ume is this statement more true than now. No country (with 
the possible exception of Israel) and no international organization is 
prepared to disturb the delicate Geneva talks between Iraq and Iran 
by putting the Kurdish question on the agenda. Besides, there is 
money to be made in the potentially lucrative markets of the two 
countries once the negotiations are over. Once again it seems that the 
best the Kurds can hope for is to make friends with the enemies of 
their enemies. On this account Talebani had two meetings with Hafiz 
Assad of Syria before disclosing his intention of. forming a new ‘Kurd- 
ish Liberation Army’.37 There are also signs that the Kurds are at last 
ready to end their endemic factionalism. On the Iranian side of Kurd- 
istan it seems that Qassimlou started some dialogue with the Islamic 
Republic. No formal evidence as yet exists, but 15 KDPI members, who 
split from the party after its 8th Congress, issued statements in April 
giving this rapprochement as the main reason for their departure. If 
this is so, it would bring the KDPI closer to the PUK, KDP and PKK, and 
there is a possibility that the Kurdish politico-military organizations, 
for the first time in their recent history, would have a chance of 
addressing Iraq, Turkey and Iran with one voice. The advantages of 
this are quite evident: it would prevent futile infighung and reduce 
the danger of being manipulated and played off against each other by 
the regional and supre-regional powers. However, there are also 
potential pitfalls, as it may raise the Kurds’ expectations and harden 
their attitudes in future negotiations.” 


The Kurds have little choice but to address their problems realistically 
and assess their strength vis-a-vis the governments involved. After so 


‘many decades of struggle the danger now is to confuse what is desir- 


able with what is politically feasible. Clearly the much romanticized 
dream of a United Republic of Kurdistan, combining the territories 
presently shared among the five countries of the region, is not an 
attainable option and has to be shelved, at least for the time being. 
The Kurds have a just cause and they will not help it by asking five 
sovereign states voluntarily to give up substantial chunks of their ter- 
ritories. The military option is also not viable. No matter how war- 
weary the Iranians and/or Iraqis are, the military muscle of the Kurds, 
even if united, could not withstand any military onslaught by the 
central governments. Besides, the fact is that decades of systematic 
Turkification, Arabization and Persianization have taken their toll 


Y Guardian, 22 April 1988, David Hirst’s extensrve coverage of Kurdistan Taleban 
1n an interview admitted this mistake and declared a return to the traditional method 
of guerrilla warfare Keyhan, 18 September 1988 

3? Keyhan, 6 Sepcember 1988 

¥ Keyhan, 6 April 1988. 

9 There were already signs of such a hardening of attitude towards the Iraqı govern- 
ment David Hirst reports ‘Instead of the tradinonal, more limited “autonomy”, the 
front will call for “voluntary federation” with Iraq This, with 10 implied right to opt 
for a fully independent Kurdish srate, is partly the leadership's concession to its own 
public, which, through cruel experience, ts increasingly hostile to the whole idea of 
remaining with the Iraqi body poliac ‘ Gaarasex, 22 April 1988 
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and changed the character of the Kurdish nation as:a whole. It is 
doubtful whether one can talk any more of # Kurdish nation. The 
Kurds in Iraq (like those in Iran, Turkey, Syria and the Soviet Union), 
after decades of separate development and forced assimilation, have 
acquired the characteristics of the host countries. As such, Kurds in 
Iraq have as much, if not more, in common with their Arab compat- 
riots as with other Kurds in Turkey or. Iran. 


The conditions are now very different from those prevailing in the 
early 19208, when, in the wake of the disintegration of the Ottoman 
empire, the establishment of an independent Kurdistan was both 
politically feasible and desirable for the overall stability of the region. 
It would be naive to pretend thar nothing has happened in the past 
sixty-five years. On the other hand; it is equally unimaginable thet 
when a settlement is negotiated between the two sides in the Gulf War 
(as there is no other alternative), the Kurdish question will not be 
included. in the agenda. Perhaps at last something positive will come : 
out of this gruesome conflict and the ‘Kurdish Problem’ will be 
resolved once and for all, not only in Iran and Iraq, but also in 
‘Turkey. A recognition of the Kurds as a nation, albeit without a coun- 
try, with sensible cultural and political autonomy, each integrated 
into federated political systems, would be the key to any just, lasting 
peace settlement. Otherwise,-the historical evidence is there to suggest 
that these countries cannot simply wish their Kurdish problems away, 
and the Kurds would remain as ye another destabilizing factor in the 
region. 
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Between Bad Times And Better 


A familiar question in the Age of Reagan—when would the US Left revive 
once more?—had become by the last years of his regime the source of deep 
defeatism or, at least, nagging doubt. So much time had passed since the rise 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement, itself the last, if an especially bril- 
liant, note of 1960s inspiration. The various dreams of extending radicalism 
into the factories and blue-collar communities had beached on the shoals of 
layoffs, international market restructuring, and resilient racism. Meanwhile, 
‘Black Power’ and ‘Chicano Power’ had been, with few exceptions, domesti- 
cated into electoral politics. Perhaps Gay Liberation, in both its strengths 
and weaknesses, spoke to a post-modern sensibility in which no true centre 
of power: or potential dual power could easily be discerned. As with 
environmentalism, even the best hopes were shrouded with the fear that 
somehow time was running out. In these circumstances, AIDS looked like the 
perfect metaphor for the poisonous centre to the witless cheeriness of Mora- 
ing in America. That Ronald Reagan presided happily over various forms of 
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degradation whose consequences did not seemingly detract from his 
popularity was bad enough. The inability of the Left to project 
another vision that even its own faithful, let alone a wide public, 
could live by was somehow worse. 


We've been there before, of course. Nothing could surpass the self- 
satisfaction America exuded in the prosperous 1920s. An anonymous 
communist, giving way to pessimism in the distant northern indus- 
trial village of Duluth, Minnesota, wrote already in 1920 that he found 
himself 


Homesick for the home that 
I have never seen 

For the land where I shall look 
horizontally 
into the eyes of my fellows 


+++ 


Where the obligations of love are 
sought for as prized and where 
they vary with the moon. 


That land is my true country 
I am here by some sad cosmic mistake— 
And I am homesick.’ 


He (or less likely, she) was no great poet, but nonetheless captured the 
feeling of cataclysmic descent from the radical working-class and 
bohemian expectations of the 1910s. Widespread hopes for an honest 
order with liberated self-expression had given way to an America of 
unrestrained cupidity and a consumer culture epitomized by the 
advertising triumph of Listerine Mouthwash. In those days, the avant- 
garde notoriously fled to Europe. Communists effectively crippled 
their young movement with internal warfare, while oldume Socialists 
and Wobblies faded away. The American Federation of Labour, con- 
stitutionally incapable of encompassing the industrial worker, satis- 
fied itself with expunging dissident tendencies. Former socialist 
intellectuals, including some of the brightest and once most left-wing, 
pronounced this AFL to be the true expression of American working 
people and its defects the lamentable result of Bolshevism (which, 
after a hesitation, they had opposed) and of the world war (which they 
had enthusiastically supported). 


A decade later, quite despite the enormous handicap of Stalinism, the 
Left managed a mighty revival. How was it possible? The simplistic 
answer would be that capitalism failed. But thar fails to account for 
the human element in the industrial union movement, 10 theatre, 
music, film and a dozen other realms. The great change could only 
have happened because, within the defeats and demoralizanon of the 
earlier era, hidden strengths had begun to show themselves to those 
who looked carefully enough. As indeed they should have. Consider 


! ‘Homesick’, reprinted from The Trath in ‘A Story of American Communism’, Cel- 
tural Correspondence 6—7, Spring 1978, p. 77 
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for a moment that within the Left and outside—in an America domi- 
nated by imperial haughtiness and deeply influenced by the resurgent 
Ku Klux Klan—an ethnic revival of unprecedented qualities had 
begun to take place. The “Yiddish Renaissance’ reached its apex on 
uS shores. Nearly every Southern and Eastern European group elab- 
orated its cultural and social instuutions, secular and religious. (Even 
minor groups such as French Canadians, due to play a significant 
labour role in certain cines, could be found challenging the inevitabil- 
ity of language assimilation.) The Harlem Renaissance, a complex 
literary—theatrical phenomenon, took place within years of the Gar- 
vey Movement’s meteoric rise and fall. The sexual revolution gathered 
momentum as popular culture, from comic strips and joke books to 
women’s magazines, declared an egalitarian inclination in love- 
making and a new approach to life. Films and radio, however domi- 
` nated by bourgeois themes, introduced a new kind of literacy to a 
mass audience. A not especially political corner of the intelligentsia 
even began to discover the democratic promise of American daily life, 
while aesthetes and pessimists (and hard-bitten Marxists) piously 
declared that no such phenomenon existed. Meanwhile, labour pro- 
gressives within and (mosdy) outside the AFL increasingly anticipated 
a new, albeit unforeseeable, movement for industrial labour.? 


Lessons of the 1980s 


At some point analogies rightly become suspect. And yet this example 
may help to show the necessity of looking at the 1980s in the US as a 
highly contradictory era containing a significant chunk of experiences 
that may look very different in the light of coming events. That’s the 
essential argument of the third volume of The Year Left, entitled 
Reshaping the us Lefi: Popular Struggles rn the 198053 On the face of 
things —at the current level of Left politics—the claims for prospects 
or promise seem nearly preposterous. Reshaping the US Left thereby 
takes a forceful step out onto a limb. But it is a necessary step. 


One must begin with the project in general. The Yeer Left, originally 
subtitled ‘An American Socialist Yearbook’, presented itself in 1986 
as an attempt to come to grips with the re-election of Ronald Reagan 
as ‘a kind of symptomatic terminus’ in North American political cul- 
ture. It promised to be ‘American’ in the broader sense of hemi- 
spheric, and ‘cultural’ in the sense of post-modernism’s ‘modes of 
consciousness and forms of cultural production’. This was a bold 
beginning, especially for a project as dodgy as a yearbook. Many such 
have been attempted by the Us Left; nearly all (like my own collabor- 
ative City Lights ‘annual’, Free Spirits, which never made it past a 1982 
first volume) have fallen victim to fatal conceptual and sales difficul- 
ues in the book market. Left journals, for that matter, have generally 
thrived only as the product of some political entuty—whether for- 
mally organized or not—which covered the deficit and guaranteed 
a steady audience. It is worth remembering that Left theoretical 


% I describe some of this in Marcasm se the us, Verso, London 1987, Chapter v 
3 Mike Davis and Michael Sprinker, eds., Reshapeng the us Lafi. Popular Struggles mm the 
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explorations began in the weekend sections of the immigrant Left 
press, and sustained themselves independently on a widescale basis 
only during the Socialist Party’s years of maximum power. With a few 
exceptions, they had no luck for the next forty years. The handful of 
New Left equivalents, launched mostly around 1970, grasped early at 
a temporarily expanding library list, and have managed to stagger on 
with the generous assistance of old comrades. Still more journals have 
appeared amid the theoretical reappraisals of the last few years, but 
virtually none with so high a profile or so clear a political purpose as 
The Year Left. 


YL unmediately distinguished itself by an urgent sense of realism in 
imperial race relations and the prospects of a Left in which minorities 
would play a central role. As the Communists of the 1920s—308 had 
placed race at the centre of Marxism’s US agenda, and the New Left 
had sought to go beyond ‘Black and White/Unite and Fight’ to a 
deeper appreciation of Black Nationalism and multi-racial culture, so 
the Yeer Left clearly intended to outstrip the New Left's romanticism 
and vagueness with precision and a Rainbow agenda. YL's deter- 
mined feminism was analytically more scattered, no doubt by intent, 
as if the most difficult questions (such as the intersection of feminism 
and race) had yet to be formulated. Views of culture likewise seemed 
somehow vague, a matter of unmarked territory to be explored in a 
preliminary fashion. 


But above all, YL expressed a welcome openness to fresh formulations 
and to new possibilities for the Americas. I speak for myself as an 
occasional writer on Liberation Theology, whose irreducible hetero- 
doxy—despite a marked political impact across the Western hemi- 
sphere—remains unwelcome in a considerable majority of Old and 
New Left venues. Carol A. Smith could thus make (in YL 2) an argu- 
ment rarely heard on the Left, that the failure of Marxists to grasp the 
religious qualities of the Guatemalan peasantry unnecessarily dis- 
tanced and conceptually muddled the best intentions of their would- 
be American supporters.‘ 


Only in one regard has YL projected an ideological hangover of the 
type that I would call the Cult of Correct Ideas. A sort of rage has 
sometimes marked the treatment of the US Left’s own past and pre- 
sent. Communists of the 19303-408 here looked, oddly, almost exactly 
as they had to the fieldmarshals of the little Trotskyist batallions— 
namely, as the single greatest barrier against genuine American Bol- 
shevism and the workers’ revolution. More persuasively, America’s 
social democrats—if we count those in the labour bureaucracy and 
others who in Europe would call themselves ‘socialists’—are por- 
trayed as a secondary cause rather than a mere byproduct of massive 
working-class defeats and Cold War hegemony. But would different, 
better leaders or a different strategy have been able to overturn 


4 Carol A Smith, ‘Culture and Community: The Language of Class in Guacemala’, in 
Mike Davis, Manning Marable, Fred Pfeil and Michael Sprinker, eds , The Yeer Left 2: 
Toward a Rarnbew Socialism, Verso, London 1987 
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capital's political recovery from the challenges of the 1940s and 1960s? 
The question hangs in the air.’ 


The political problem most often attributed to early YL 1s something 
like the opposite of such incipient subjectivism. One occasionally had 
the sense, as friendly critics observed of Mike Davis's Prisoners of the 
American Dream, that white working people in general appeared to be 
a lost cause and that if so, we faced a strategic fest accompli, at least for 
further decades of demographic change. But even this formulation, 
never spelled out, seems to have eased as the volumes have pro- 
gressed. The Year Left has, in short, increasingly served to sharpen its 
contributors’ tools without unnecessarily grinding their own axes in 
the process.® 


With Reshaping the American Left, the Year Left has obviously entered a 
new phase. It had in previous incarnations only implied that beyond 
the wreckage of the past and present, a ‘Next Left’ would one day be 
aborning. Here, authors speak for the most part as participants in a 
variety of movements—Central American Support, labour support, 
environmentalism, feminism and peace—all en route to that Next 
Left. 


A Declaration of Faith 


At the centre of the new orientation can be found a political declar- 
ation of faith: 


It ıs perhaps the best-kept media secret of the ‘decade of the right turn’ 
thar the popular left in North America has undergone a genuine renais- 
sance A new polincal generation has come of age, with impressive skills 
and deeply felt commitments through its own experiences, not inumidared 
by 1960s mythologies or dogmas, keenly aware of feminism, solidarity and 
ecological issues. At the same time, continuity with older New Left activ- 
ism has matured in factories, churches and inner-city neighborhoods. 
Moreover, unlike the 1960s, when the inter-generationel relations of the 
left were fractured and antagonistic, the current North American left 1s 
evolving into a more democratic and tolerant community, more socially 
rooted and heterogeneous Yet the purpose of this volume is not self- 
celebration. The post-Reagan period will probably remain dominated by 
rightward realignments and mobilizations against the Third World... 
[Yet] the Rainbow coalinon and anti-intervention work have brought us 
back to the threshold of unity and movement-building. (pp. 2-3) 


This is surely an extraordinary claim, but not quite an incredible one. 
It forces us to judge the contents of The Year Lefi 3 not merely on their 


3 I refer, respectively, to Michael Goldfield, ‘Recent Historiography of the Communist 
Party usa’, and Robert Brenoer, “The Paradox of Social Democracy: The American 
Case’, both in Mike Davis, Fred Pfeil and Michael Sprinker, eds., The Yeer Left, 1: an 
American Yearbook, Verso, London 1985. 

6 Indeed, one of the most unportant essays in The Yeer Left series to date has been 
Carlow Munoz Jr.'s ‘Chicano Politics: The Current Conpincture’, The Yaar Left 2, 
which details the obstacles to creating a Chicano Left and suggests thar che Larrnizacion 
of the workforce does not necessarily mean that the restraots of working-class con- 
sciousness af are about to be lifted. 
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analytical merits but on the perspicacity of their movement journal- 
ism. Let’s see how they do. Wan Gosse’s ‘“The North American 
front”: Central American Solidarity in the Reagan Era’, the volume’s 
lead essay, offers the most intimate portrait of a recent political move- 
ment that I know of. He has put his finger on a sentiment deep in the 
culture. Indeed, one could argue that the Solidarity movement, span- 
ning the gap between Marxists and religious activists among others, is 
the latest incarnation of that spirit realized in Abolitionism’s 1840s- 
sos merger of free blacks, women’s rights activists, and German- 
American artisans. 


Anti-imperialism proper goes back, at least, to reformers’ opposition 
to the 1848 invasion of Mexico and, a half-century later, to the rally- 
ing of good-hearted intellectuals against the blood-drenched us 
conquest of the Philippines. Later, Debs-era American socialists 
(contrary to the charges that Communists levelled against them) 
‘generally took strong positions, throwing themselves at consider- 
able risk into an attack upon the 1916 invasion of Mexico. Com- 
munists themselves placed anti-imperialism squarely upon the 
permanent agenda, but (beyond agitation aimed mostly at the 
faithful) had few major opportunities during the 19205-305 to make 
a public issue of US misdeeds. Perhaps their vociferous anti-racism 
left the greatest impression; its legacy continued into the small but 
vocal pro-Third World movements of the 19508 and eary 19608. By, 
' that time, the New Left had begun to establish a fresh standard, less 
judgemental of Third World particulars, but also less strategic and 
more obviously emotional. 


Likewise, no other movement today so clearly carries the stamp of the 
greatest 1960s crusade, the anti-Vietnam War protest. As Gosse prefaces 
his argument, the us has been unable to re-establish a pre-Viemmam- 
style hegemony. Given public sentiment, Washington has been forced 
` to fight its imperial battles almost entirely through surrogates—a con- 
siderable handicap. But the phrase ‘given public sentiment’ assumes, 
for Gosse, what is difficult to demonstrate—that the ceaseless lobby- 
_ ing, local efforts, media events, domestic marches and international 
brigades have already become a moving force within that public senti- 
ment. The general repugnance to military intervention has been so 
reinforced in some decisive manner, goes the argument, that we have 
already ‘won’ certain smportant battles. Which is to say: Reagan didw’t 
send the troops through a sea of blood into Managua, as most right- 
wing Republicans and many neo-liberal Democrats in the military- 
industrial bipartisan tradition so obviously yearned to see. On the 
other hand, the Cold War consensus obyiously remains strong, or so- 
- called ‘humanitarian’ Contra aid would never pass, nor would vast 
sums continue to be provided to maintain appearances in what we 
should call ‘Death Squad Democracies’ (those with periodical elec- 
tions and the private execution of troublesome civilian dissidents in 
between). Things could rapidly get worse. Among other possibilities, 
the sudden fall of San Salvador would probably umpel Bush to send in 
troops. But who knows? He might hesitate, and that hesitation might 
buy time for serious change. 
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“Unbounded Americas’ 


In short, something very important has happened. But what, exactly? 
The core of Gosse’s argument is that ‘solidarity begins in accepting 
and sharing responsiblity, i in beginning to learn rather than instruct, 
in staking out one’s own agency as an imperial citizen while imagin- 
ing unbounded Americas’. This is beautifully put. It could have been 
said about various (mostly Christian) radicals of the 19208-308 who 
placed their political faith less in the class struggle than in their hopes 
for the non-white world. But these represented a small tendency, 
scarcely respected by their Marxist allies. Now, their descendants 
have become for the moment the heart of the Left in many US 
communities. 


Gosse traces, with enormous patience for detail, the historical path of 
the last dozen years or so. He shows that US activists had to come to 
grips with their own arrogance in seeking to impose a political agenda 
upon the refugee nationals of the particular cause. They likewise had 
to accept a variation of the old Popular Front strategy thar ‘as the 
movement’s secular wing moved forward on its own power, the most 
important task was to mobilize America’s churches and laity, the one 
national constituency whose moral basis for opposing intervention 
could disarm anti-Communism.’ He pinpoints the two principal 
weaknesses which remain characteristic of the support movement: on 
the one hand, a fanatical localism almost inherently uncoordinated 
with any national strategy; on the other, a tactical dogmatism (mass 
mobilization versus civil disobedience versus political lobbying or 
whatever). And he states his own credo: that anti-interventionism 
inherently means solidarity with the revolætionery subject. 


Gosse's essay offers an informational breakthrough and a compelling 
argument. I am not so sure that Gosse, at the centre of the action, has 


- captured the larger ambience of the local movements, however. Pos- 


sibly no one could yet manage that kind of generalization. But my 
own sense of things is more modest. Let me offer just one vignette 
from the periphery. Not much political activity seems to be going on 
in a certain ageing, industrial blue-collar locality, beyond the usual 
low-level environmental lobbying, postcard-writing campaigns on 
issues touching Congress, and a lonely Friday vigil on Central 
America (‘HONK IF YOU'RE AGAINST US INTERVENTION’) at the Federal 
Building downtown. We recognize comrades and peace allies mostly 
by way of bumper-stickers. One weekend a year, all that changes. A 
Bowl-a-Thon for Sister Cities brings literally hundreds of hidden pro- 
gressives out of the woodwork. A disk jockey best known for his mor- 
dant critique of local boosterism serves as Master of Ceremonies. We 
meet comrades little seen since the vital Labor Support movement of 
the late 1970s vanished. And then, after raising some thousands of 
dollars, we vanish from each other, too—back into the politics of the 
classroom or of a collapsing labour movement, or public history, or 
keeping the Left bookstore going, or lobbying, or writing books or 
articles or letters to the editor—with the hope of something more dra- 
matic on the horizon not too far away. 
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That has been our truly collective political life for some years now— 
with a few breaks of mass activity like anti-war mobilizations, the 
McGovern and Jackson Campaigns. I think of Central America solid- 
arity as our equivalent to the Soviet Russia Relief campaign of the 
1920s, which probably mustered locally about the same number (then 
Jewish and Armenian immigrants, along with surprisingly similar 
ministers, scattered labour activists and academics), and which also 
treated its brigadistas, those who actually travelled to Russia to help 
directly, as local heroes. I would like to think that we have helped 
erect a basis for future movments. But the evidence is not especially 
strong here, either now or sixty years ago, because the constituency of 
a Mass Movement is not only larger but very different from our nar- 
tow church. 


Here is an alternative hypothesis. The support movement has made a 
major accomplishment by dramatizing the presence of a larger, deep- 
seated and recurrently vibrant Us isolationism. To this isolationism, 
and not to identufication with the foreign victims of US aggression, 
can be traced the final and decisive rejection of Us military plans for 
Vietnam. Things have changed since then, but—outside support 
circles proper—only to a degree. One should not draw the lines of 
division too closely, or foreclose on the possibility of millions more 
experiencing a conversion to support politics. But neither should we 
bear illusions about the likely character of our alliance in any major 
crisis ahead. 


By way of contrast to Gosse’s multi-dimensional analysis, Joho 
Trinkl’s essay on ‘Struggles for Disarmament’ deals foremost with 
The Freeze, an event now well past, and the other support movement 
essays (Barbara Epstein on Nono-violent Direct Action, Johanna Bren- 
ner on feminist peace tendencies and Margaret Fitzsimmons and 
Robert Gottlieb on Radical Environmentalism) are on subjects con- 
siderably more diffuse. For all these writers, the social protests of the 
1980s have divided roughly into grassroots and ‘professionalist’ com- 
ponents. When the movement is at high tide, the two find congruent 
tasks to perform. After the high tide, local activists tend to disappear, 
and the computer takes over, keeping the sentiment alive but in a 
desensitized and depoliticized context. Left-progressive lobbies can do 
a lot. But they cannot stimulate mobilization, and their presence may 
even militate against mobilization. 


The Legacy of Essentialism 


The grassroots wing also has other contradictions seemingly unique to 
the 1980s. The collapse of New Left and immediate post-New Left 
hopes left behind the fruits of ‘essentialism’, a reduction of complex 
contradictions to a few fixed and seemingly ‘narural’ themes. On the 
feminist side, a gendered argument about women’s eternal, peace- 
seeking character fitted the despairing view of a species plunging 
to its doom. Or as my mother—born at the turo of the century in a 
tiny midwestern village—used to say, ‘If women ran the world, 
there would 4¢ no war.’ The position has a certain logic, but the logic 
runs aground each time the ‘gender gap’ disappears on voting day: 
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unfortunately, it’s too simple. Within environmentalism, an analo- 
gous essentialism (known as ‘Deep Ecology’) argues that humankind 
has been a plague upon the planet, and its best action would be to 
disappear, if not entirely then from as large a portion as possible. This 
position, too, butts up against reality. Without vast social transform- 
ation, there will in a half-century or less be nothing to save.’ 


But as the authors point out, even dubious positions contribute some- 
thing important to the self-understanding of the Left. Earth First! s 
essentialist actions (such as the overnight destruction of machinery) 
would have appealed intuitively to Jack London and the old Wobblies 
as the direct way to move against the state. The impulse invigorates by 
igniting an ecstatic hope for a return of Nature to itself—however 
mythical this return may be in fact. Feminist essentialism for its part 
has inspired, among other things, an enormously curious edifice of 
spiritual self-searching outside and inside the existing denominations. 
Ony those too dogmatic to read American radicalism’s deep subtexts 
will find such an evolution uninteresting. 


These developments defy easy tactical integration. The Old Left used 
to counsel its many Modern Dance buffs to keep their inclinations to 
themselves; the masses couldn’t relate to an organizer who moved like 
Isadora Duncan. (Ironically, Duncan, like Charlie Chaplin in a larger 
way, hed an enormous following precisely of ordinary people.) The 
New Left's let-it-all-hang-out attitude made the opposite assumption, 
that potential revolutionaries either lived within a counter-culture or 
subconsciously wanted to do so. Organizers at all levels have found, in 
recent years, the need to satisfy dignified and elderly peaceniks while 
giving range (to take one example) to the Punk Left’s self-expression. 
The only common rule is to stay away from movement violence as self- 
destructive—and to hope for the best. Not a very Marxist message. 


The second section of the volume threatens, at first glance, to return 
us to a species of traditionalism. Even the beginning title, ‘Dare to 
Struggle’: Lessons from P-9', is daunting. But this is no tired rendi- 
tion of Solidarity Forever. Kim Moody has elsewhere (in his admirable 
volume, Aw Injury to All: The Declines of American Untonism) exhaustively 
demonstrated the underlying premise.® The AFL-CIO is absolutely and 
irreversibly outmoded, structurally incapable of providing the leader- 
ship required to turn around the overwhelming defeat inflicted in the 
last quarter-century upon industrial unionism. Even much better 
leaders could not revamp their internationals to prepare the crusade 
needed for the organization of the steadily-growing service workforce. 
The present leaders, with very few exceptions, have no plan at all 
beyond preparing their own private bunkers of power for the coming 
day when they have no membership remaining. Something else is 
necessary, but not yet in sight. 


7 See also che very sensible discussion of ‘Deep Ecology’ and 10 critics—foremost 
among them, Murray Bookchin—in Brian Tokar, ‘Ecological Radicaliam: Green 
Tide’, Zeta Magarin, 1, December 1988 

8 Kim Moody, Ax leyery te All: the Decline of Amerxan Unioon, Verso, London 1989. 
As a companion volume to The Yser Left, Moody's book is especially valuable 


Major struggles, few as they have been in recent years, serve to illum- 
inate these finalities. The P—9 Strike, at a meatpacking plant just out- 
side Minneapolis, Minnesota, rapidly outstripped for observers on all 
sides the immediate issues at hand. Much beef-processing has been 
de-unionized in the last decade, for the usual reasons. New companies 
which fall outside the historic boundaries of unionization undercut 
the organized facilities, and the United Farm and Commercial Work- 
ers reasoned, ‘eighties-style’, that negotiated wage-cuts would keep the 
other plants competitive—even those, like the Hormel factory in 
question, which were in fact recently built and enormously profitable. 
Generally, locals have bowed to ‘chain-of-command’ orders from 
above. In this case, a local workforce with a tradition of militancy 
(although very little connection with political radicalism for decades) 
shared its leader’s sense that concessions here meant losses for every 
umonized worker, and doubtless others, too, in the industry. 


So they fought back. They first struck, then launched a corporate cam- 
paign against Hormel, all the while mobilizing support locally and 
nationally. Local p-o became one of those rare phenomena in recent 
US labour history, a cause which spoke to unionists and others of 
every age, race and occupational category; and which operated inter- 
nally, according to all witnesses, with an exemplary democratic élan. 


The union’s national chiefs, as might be expected of even a rather 
liberal-minded leadership for these times, came down hard. The local 
was in effect taken away from its members, and the entire support- 
movement episode repressed from official labour history. Left organ- 
izations, from the Communist Party to the Democratic Soctalists of 
America, generally blessed this decision with silence. The lesson 
which remains behind for the writers is, nevertheless, extraordinarily 
positive: they have seen an example of what a union movement cas be, 
but has not been for a long, long time. 


The Watsonville Strike 


“Watsonville: A Mexican Community on Strike’, by veteran activist 
Frank Bardacke, tells another story just as extraordinary in its way. 
Mostly Mexican women, frozen-food workers resisting the cost- 
cutting of a shrinking industry, managed an eighteen-month strike 
without a single crossing of the picket line, and put in a final wildcat 
against the Teamster leadership as well as management. The secret 
lies partly in the distinct culture. Spanish is the first language in much 
` of Watsonville, and has been for generations. Another tradition has 
been abuse of the population by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, known as the migra, (By 1985-87, the INS was politically neut- 
alized in its historic role of strikebreaker.) White working-class cul- 
ture 1s not a factor, indeed is virtually absent from the town. The 
small Chicano middle class identifies closely with agricultural work- 
ers. In short, we have a classic case of class/national conflict with no 
opposing middle class or other mitigating factors. But perhaps the 
special element 1s best symbolized by the four-block peregrinación, a 
walk on the knees, of twenty-five women and one man to a local 
Catholic church at the peak of the wildcat. As in the grape strike days, 
a labour event here is La Caxsa. 


And here, unlike p-9’s membership, the heterogeneous Left (vaguely 
Communist or post-Maoist) had deep roots and played a vital role in 
building publicity and putting forward ideas. The Left’s role was 
larger yet at the General Motors Van Nuys plant in suburban Los 
Angeles. Author Eric Mann—New Left community organizer of note 
decades ago—himself played a central role. The task was building 
community support to keep the last GM factory in Los Angeles open. 
The company, supported by the UAW nationally, proposed more 
worker efficiency (the ‘team concept’) as a different solution. The 
community campaign expanded beyond the expectations of optimis- 
` tic local observers. Meanwhile, as the struggle heated up, the assorted 
Left groups devoted themselves largely to building unity among Chi- 
canos, recent Mexican arrivals and the white working class, on the 
straightforward issue of the company versus the workers. 


Mann draws his most provocative lessons about the Left itself. The 
competition among the groups for vanguard status seems to him char- 
acteristically foolish, in light of the real contours of the struggle. If 
eclecticism has been considered a cardinal sin in past Leninist move- 
ments, it has become a worthy vision in Mann's eyes. The traditions 
of left-centre unionism, constraining as they have been upon mili- 
tancy, nevertheless provide ‘a reference point of resistance’ compared 
with the current leadership. The half-century-old story of the Flint Sit 
Down Strike still calls up an epiphany of mobilization. The Catholic 
Church and liberation theology supply a relative anti-capitalist legit- 
macy, and the memory of Cesar Chavez's farmworker campaigns 
against corporate employers demonstrates the efficacy of the boycott. 
The dissident movements in today’s UAW add a sense of solidarity 
both national and (through Canada’s autoworkers, who broke from 
the UAW’s class-collaborationism) international. Io the day-to-day 
reality of the Left, #/ of these traditions and movements make their 
own contribution. So do the Left groups, despite, not because of, their 
strategic self-conception. 


We can see what might happen from such struggles, in another politi- 
cal context, in the two essays on recent Canadian labour by John R 
Calvert and Bryan Palmer. Briefly, Calvert argues that Canadian 
unionists, including many of their officials, have chosen to turn back 
the tide of concessions by asserting themselves industrially, politically 
and culturally. Palmer indicates the sharp limits to such militancy in 
the failure of Canadian union functionaries to carry through on the 
near-general strike in Vancouver during 1983. These truths are not 
contradictory; rather they seem a slice out of English more than North 
American history. Taken at face value, they might be utterly discour- 
aging: why struggle for the modest turnaround Mann describes when 
at the end of the road lies betrayal once more? 


The answer can only be that we don’t necessarily see the end of our 
particular roads here. Unlike our predecessors, we have no confi- 
dence that Marxist or Leninist logic will allow us to elude the familiar 
institutional and political dilemmas; but neither should we have any 
confidence in capitalism’s power to reinforce them forever. What we 
have learned (and what The Yeer Left volumes explain best) is that the 


deep connections of class, racial and cultural politics have an irreduc- 
ible complexity, but also an astonishing capacity for radical rejuvena- 
tion. That would seem to be the wisdom which lies beyond repeated 
frustrations, a wisdom necessary for the willingness to begin anew. 


Race and Labour History 


And yet, to me, the final section of the volume, no more than fifty 
pages or so tn length, seems to suggest something very different. The 
terrain in US labour history, and the central issue, is race. We sud- 
denly plunge into the favourite field of Old Left scholarship, and find 
ourselves, in the essays of Michael Kazin (‘A People Not a Class: 
Rethinking the Political Language of the Modern us Labor Move- 
ment’) and David Roediger (‘ “Labor in White Skin”: Race and 
Working-Class History’), more at odds with the New Left’s heirs than 
anywhere else in the volume. Strange irony! 


If the great weakness of the New Left was an inability to see class 
issues clearly, then the ‘New Labour History’ was the boldest effort to 
make up in a scholarly way for a political failure. No district of 
scholarship has had so high a proportion of erstwhile factory and 
blue-collar community militants, and of young people continuing to 
engage in some kind of class-linked outreach. None (until the resurg- 
ence of avowedly radical literary-culcural studies in the last few years) 
so single-mindedly and effectively repudiated the conservative—liberal 
‘consensus’ perspective. None, that is, except the intimate allies of the 
New Labour History, i.e., Women’s History and Black History (also, 
albeit less spectacularly, Gay, Asian-American and Chicano History). 


Our avatars, notably David Montgomery and the late Herbert G. 
Gutman, set out the guidelines for a detailed examination of the work- 
place and an appreciation of the cultural baggage that every section of 
the working class brought to its particular struggles. Their students 
and a host of others pursued these lines of inquiry with extraordinary 
vigour, often in the credulous belief that the knowledge acquired 
would crucially inform the renewal of mass Left activities upon the 
horizon. Only in the early 1980s did the realizetion sink in that too 
much had changed for any simple drawing of present-day political 
conclusions. The teleology of a sympathetic quasi-Marzist narrative of 
all us history refused, obviously, to materialize into some grand syn- 
thesis. Perhaps the white working-class vote for Ronald Reagan in 
1984 detonated a long-delayed implosion of collective self-doubt. 


Since then, the chorus of discontent has swelled on all sides. Gutman, 
who died in 1986, has become a special object of attack, possibly 
because his passing seemed to mark the end of a phase and because 
his many critics now took the opportunity they had evidently long 
awaited. Suddenly, a mentor noted for his devotion to uncovering the 
human tracks of working people’s history (his monograph, Slevery end 
the Numbers Game, had been written pointedly to disprove Tewe Ox the 
Cross, a paean to Black upward mobility within slavery, and his collec- 
tion of essays, Work, Culture and Soctety, to demonstrate the unending 
creativity of immigrant working-class adaptation) became a misguided 
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romantic who saw in working people only what he wanted to see. 
From the Right, Cold War liberal historians attempted to re-seize the 
moral high ground they lost amid the Vietnam War by puncturing 
Gutman’s purported socialist messianism. From the Left, the com- 
plaint came that Gutman had refused to acknowledge the pervasive- 
ness and finality of working-class racism.9 


Kazin and Roediger seek to draw the broader conclusions. Roediger is 
severely critical of a labour history which does not place race at the centre 
of the equation. He follows a notable tradition of W.E.B. DuBois and 
C.L.R. James in doing so, and he makes his case persuasively. But in seek- 
ing out alternative labour history models, he looks, remarkably, to the 
Popular Front’s major contribution to US scholarship, ie, the vasdy 
prolific Philip S. Foner. Kazin looks elsewhere. “The truth is; he says, ‘that 
American workers have seldom been motivated by a class conscious- 
ness worthy of the name.’ He has a tradition, too, although it is an 
unacknowledged one: the ‘Commons School’ of institutional labour 
historians who dominated the field from the 1920s to the middle 
1960s. These worthies had insisted that in America, unlike Europe, 
socialist (i.e., class-conscious) ideas in the labour movement were a 
will-o’-the-wisp, since unionism once insttutionalized became a con- 
sensually-accepted instrument of labour market adjustment.” 


The fault of the Commons School was not, of course, that its observa- 
tions lacked a certain kernel of truth in the differences between Euro- 
pean and Americans. Rather, this perspective (and especially its advo- 
cates within the dominent Cold War history circles)’ foregrounded a 
willful over-reading of the evidence, overlooking all the drama and 


` violence of class (as well as racial and ethnic) conflict during periods 


of stress. The hills and valleys were thus levelled out to a vast, almost 
undifferentiated plain. Unorganized workers did not count for very 
much at all. Hence one could not explain the pafticulars that every 
Marxist had a driving need to learn. The 1877 Railroad strike, Hay- 
market, Eugene Debs, the rww, the CIO’s early days, and subsequent 
wildcat strikes—all became exceptional and ultimately unimportant. 


Models of the Working Class 


The problem of Communist labour history, for its part, was never an 
inattention to those glorious moments of struggle, or an unwillingness 
to pursue the racial dimensions. Rather, it palpably lacked ideas. In 
the standard version, Marx and Lenin (and sometimes Trotsky) 
had never been mistaken, only misundertsood, in their instructive 


9 See, for example, Michael Kazın, ‘Populist Historian’, New York Revesw of Books, Vol. 
35, 12 May 1988; Alan Brinkley, “The World of Workers’, The New Repebiac, 8 February 
1988 Leber Histery, Vol 29, Summer 1988 1s devoted to Gutman, in part a tribute and 
in part a critical defence of his work by a number of scholars, Pølites, Caltere and 
Secty, 11, Spring 1989 contains a symposium of responses to the controversy around 
Gucman’s treatment of race I am graceful to Steve Brier for bringing this last item to 
my attention. 

© David Brody, The Old Labor History and the New’, Løber Higery, Vol. 20, Winter 
1979, summarizes some of the distinctions, from a perspecnve noc uncrincal of Gur- 
man. See elso my effort to situate the Commons School in its intellectual context. 
‘Introduction’ to Peul Buhle, ed , Medison’ Eacexaters ra Exis, Philadelphia 1990. 


observations of the US class struggle. Workers white and black, peren- 
nially misled by their leaders, seemed to have had few specific traits of 
time and place beyond a certain lamentable social-economic status. If 
they had a culture, and if this culture in some way shaped or even 
impinged upon their consciousness and activity, one rarely glimpsed 
the significance. In a kind of reverse version of the Commons School, 
Communist historians largely shaped their narratives according to an 
abstract model of what the working class should be and do. 


It may be too early for a final judgement upon the ‘new labour historians’. 
But certain features of the scholarship from the early 19708 to the late 
1980s have become clear. Credulous and in a real sense nostalgic for 
moments of class struggle they had never personally experienced, they 
likewise trapped themselves with the narrowness of their assumptions. 
Their determined privileging of class, inadvertently at the expense of 
both race and gender (in equal degrees, it should be noted), reflected an 
inability to recast the larger picture of modern and not-so-modern 
history. The tailored monograph, which seemed at first a means to an 
ultimately political goal, became the end after all. 


Yet they had accomplished something real. Concepts of class and class 
conflict were successfully forced upon the historical profession, and 
found their way (with a new generation) into myriad districts from 
museums to monographs—not by chance, simultaneously with the 
popular culture vogue of these themes in Bruce Springsteen's Bors in the 
uSA album. This was class seen through the rear-view window, connected 
with a European immigrant and heavy industry experience disappearing 
from reality. As nostalgia, it became curiously acceptable, a sort of mental 
Heritage Park for the postmodern consumer. But even this success, in 
such a reactionary era, marked a considerable advance over the earlier 
patriotic bombast of melting-pot classlessness. Perhaps that was all that 
could be expected without a Left political revival. 


The legacy of this scholarship remains very much to be seen. At an 
intellectual level, there is good reason to believe that the stress upon 
‘culture’ (defined in various ways, from anthropology to folklore to 
commercial media and mass mannerisms) has helped encourage a 
long-awaited shift in Black and women’s history from tales of heroes 
and victims to analysis of complex participants in an often vibrant 
political culture. In a broader sense, their work presaged the literary- 
influenced reconsideration of the historical narrative. This now 
comprised not one but several conflicting stories, whose very indeter- 
minateness, as Bakhtin emphasized, suggested openness of possibili- 
ties more than incoherence.” 


EI am grateful to Robin D.G. Kelley for a communicanon on recent trends in 
African~American history See, for example, Joe William Trotter, Jr., Black Miisan hor 
The Maksag of an Industrial Proleersat, 1915-1945, Urbana 1985, for a self-conscious 
expansion upon Gutman and E.P Thompson. Or the Gunmanesque folklore treatment 
in Brenda McCallum, ‘Songs of Work and Songs of Worship. Sanctifying Black 
Untonism in the Southern Sceel City’, New York Folklore, Vol 14, 1988. On changing 
methodology, see George Lipsitz, “The Struggle for Hegemony’, and Mar Jo and Paul 
Buhle, "The New Labor History ac the Cultural Crossroads’, both in foarne/ of American 
History, Vol 75, June 1988. 
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Neither Roediger nor Kazin would presumably be satisfied with such 
a purely scholarly reading, and rightly so. The time has come, Roedi- 

ger tells us, to situate histories of class-conscious actions within the 
parameters of racism. Then we will be able to see both race and class 
anew. Kazin does not make his own political goals at all clear, but he 
seems to be suggesting that a refocusing of aims upon a radical repub- 
licanism (with small ‘r's) can help lead to a better articulation of 
varied elements in the efforts toward what he calls ‘a truly democratic 
society’. 


These arguments should perhaps be seen heuristically, rather than 10 
the polemical form in which they address themselves. Is there, then, a 
class-conscious republicanism, as many radicals have avowed in the 
past century? Have we more ways to look at race and class? We know 
that important sections of the American working class believed they 
were class-conscious, and not insignificant sections believed they had 
taken advanced positions against racism. Perhaps they were only con- 
scious (for instance) of being Jews in America, or of being deprived of 
middle-class privileges, or denied some sort of economic democracy. 
But they certainly thought that every major strike revealed signs of 
class conflict 1n their fellow workers. Call them sanguine. Michael 
Denning, searching for a formula that eluded me in Marxzsm in the 
USA, might describe their self-understood universalism as ‘the class 
manifestation of the question of culture’. This formulation, what- 
ever its serviceability, comes close to our own experience around blue- 
collar life, and how we read the contemporary evidence available to 
us. Class-conscious in one situation, an individual or group is most 
un-class-conscious in another; the racism of a fearful home-owner in a 
fringe neighbourhood may or may not become something very differ- 
ent at work or in sports. (The same applies, needless to say, to often 
bitter conflicts between black, Asian, Latino and other minority cul- 
tures.) Indeed, the available documents concerning P—g and similar 
struggles against union bureaucracy underline the ambiguities: sup- 
port for these seemingly impossible insurgencies has flowed from 
sources of every description. 


The Next Left 


This emphasis upon culture has the virtue, at least, of preventing the 
reduction of the New Left's 1970s—80s scholarly agenda to gender, 
class and race either/or propositions. It does not necessarily bring us 
closer to understanding the immediate political uses of our intellec- 
tual work. That is the difficulty, finally, of Reshaping the us Lefi. The 
problems have become clearer, but the solutions hardly less difficult 
to discern. The future shapes have not yet shown themselves and will 
not until the next mass struggles help us to test all our guesswork made 
on partial evidence and our more abstract theoretical interpretations. 


Despite all the intellectual effort of the most intellectual generation in 
US Left history, we often seem to find ourselves back at the starting 
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block. And for a very good historical reason. Marxism, whatever its 
other virtues, has always possessed the powerful teleological lure of 
working-class destiny. The obvious limitation of the 1960s radical 

. milieux—student, racial minority, feminist and other—evoked a 
return to class themes. Twenty years down the road, with the indus- 
trial working class in virtual ruin (heroic incidents apart), that return 
seems somehow empty. But we perceive, at the same time, that with- 
out class, the projection of future social movements has a rootless 
quality. And so the act of discerning the shape of something which has 
not yet taken shape is an act of imagination above all. 


Some will say that the authors and editors of Reshaping the US Left have 
overactive imaginations already. I don’t think so. They may have 
generalized too widely from their own personal experiences—a 
natural and healthy reaction to the ‘objective truths’ of old Marxism. 
They have, to my mind, barely begun to explore the possibilities of a 
complex mass movement arising in the aftershock of a severe eco- 
nomic dislocation—or in response to the eclipse of the Cold War and 
the virtual disappearance of the Communist bogey which for so long 
held so much social protest in check; or again, quite simply at one 
level, in delayed reaction to the shameful crushing down of the poor 
and to US neocolonialism’s macabre devastation of the planet. 


Consider, for a moment, how unbelievable the New Left would have 
been to our time-traveller from 1955. What will che “Next Left’ look 
like? I frankly say that I don’t know. But I do know that after 
Reshaping the US Left, 1 am closer to thinking about it clearly. Let the 
experimentation continue. 
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review 
Carlos M. Vilas 


Revolutionary Unevenness in 
Central America 


James Dunokerley’s Power in the Isthmus ranks together with recent books by 
Weeks and Bulmer-Thomas as one of the best English-language works on 
Central America.* He presents a broad, successful and systematic analysis of 
a huge bibliography, especially of materials published in the region, and 
aptly combines the regional with the national dimensions, the recurrent with 
the particular. When one faces a book of seven hundred pages, it is very dif- 
ficult to concur with all its propositions. But I should say that I am in general 
agreement with Dunkerley’s focus and analysis, apart from some differences 
in interpretation inevitable among colleagues with different backgrounds 
and familiarity with the same theme. For example, there are points at which 
a laudable emphasis on the endogeous leads him to neglect the direct action 
and moulding power of the exogenous factors (above all, the various types of 
intervention by the US government). Dunkerley has convincingly dismantled 
the image of Central America as a defenceless mass, perfectly malleable by 
such forces as US ambassadors, the Marines, and international bankers. This is 
indeed more a caricature than an analysis, and Dunkerley fully demonstrates 


in a chapter on Honduras that the same is true of the common percep- 
non of ‘banana republics’. Sometimes, however, one has the impres- 
sion that the author is throwing out the baby with the bathwarer, and 
the general argument is not always clear with regard to the strategic 
ınterests of the USA in the region. This slant is perhaps due to the 
scant attention paid to the external articulation of Central America to 
the international system, and to the perceptions of this which exist 
among policy-makers in Washington. Undoubtedly this aspect is 
beyond the scope of Dunkerley’s excellent study, but it would have 
helped the reader to understand the concerns of the United States in a 
region which means very little to it in economic terms, and whose 
strategic importance 1s not what it might have been fifty to seventy 
years ago. 


“Third Parties’ 


The White House has tended to place Central America within a 
framework of relations with overseas powers thar are capable of 
competing for regional hegemony. During the last century these ‘third 
parties’ were first Britain and then Spain; in this century, Germany 
and since the 1950s the Soviet Union. This indirect approach might be 
considered as evidence of the expansionist nature of US foreign policy 
towards Latin America and the Caribbean, a proof of the permanence 
of the doctrine of ‘manifest destiny’, or even simply a clumsy excuse 
to justify intervention (or all three together). But this element could 
help to explain why many decisions and policies adopted by reformist 
goveroments (a degree of democratization of economic resources, 
union orgenization, cooperative movements) which no one would 
consider subversive in other areas of the continent, provoke so many 
tensions in Central America. The anachronistic character of a good 
part of the traditionally dominant groups plays an important role io 
all this. For when they see their rule threatened by a reformist or 
modernizing initiative, they regularly raise a catastrophist hue-and- 
cry among US circles that they know to be sensitive on foreign policy 
matters in the region. In short, the subversiveness of democratic, 
reformist and modernizing policies depends more than anything else 
upon the backwardness of the traditional groups, but to a large degree 
the participation of these groups in the power structure depends upon 
the anti-subversive, anti-communist sensitivity in Washington. 


The apparent immobility of Central American politics in the 1930s 
and 1940s evidently contrasts with the intense popular agitation, the 
armed revolutionary organization and the insurrectional outbursts of 
the 1960s and 1970s. An interesting facet of this is the uneven develop- 
ment of revolutionary processes since the 1960s. There are clear dif- 
ferences, as Dunkerley correctly points out, between Nicaragua, El 
Salvador and Guatemala, on the one hand, and Honduras and Costa 
Rica on the other. Within the first group, too, each of the three coun- 
tries is distinctive in a number of significant ways, including in the 
pattern and efficacy of social recruitment, mobilization, access to 
political power, and socio-economic transformation. 


* Power im the Lthmus, Verso, London 1988, £29 95 hbk., £1.95 (spring 1989) pbk. 
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Political sociology and studies of revolutions have centred more on 
the factors which make revolutionary processes possible than on those 
which prevent them from developing. To consider the latter 1s to 
accept, if only as a hypothesis, that there is nothing in a society's 
structure that makes revolutionary processes inevitable—a notion 
particularly repellent to voluntarist variants of Marxism. Dunkerley's 
book provides us with elements to explore this general problem in 
relation to Central America. In what follows, I shall try to deal with 
two questions: (1) why revolutionary processes involving broad mass 
participation have developed in Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guate- 
mala, each with its own characteristics and degree of efficacy; and (2) 
why they have not developed ın Costa Rica and Honduras. Since Dun- 
kerley pays particular attention to political factors and conjunctures, I 
shall give more emphasis to structural questions. I hope that a dis- 
cussion of some hypotheses, however brief, might serve to comple- 
ment Dunkerley's analysis. f 


First, it is evident that the socioeconomic differences between, say, 
Honduras and Guatemala—as much in what 1s referred to as their 
productive structures as in their class structures—are not sufficiently 
large to account for the existence or not of revolutionary processes. 
Similarly, the relevant differences between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
are of a political and insntutional nature more than a matter of the 
structure of land tenure or income distribution.” From the 1950s the 
five economies of Central America were seized by a broad and intense 
process of economic modernization in two major areas: agricultural 
exports, and industrializauon within the framework of the Central 
American Common Market (CACM). However, this took place within 
political contexts that varied appreciably from country to country. 
The ‘junction’ of these two dimensions helps to explain the develop- 
ment of revolutionary strategies in certain countries and of reformist 
strategies in others, as well as the specific characteristics of them all. 


Modernization of Agro-Exports 


Since the 1950s a rapid diversification has developed in the produc- 
tive and export structure of the region. In part this was due to a range 
of exogenous factors: the evolution of international prices in the case 
of cotton; the development of fast-food chains ın the United States in 
the case of cattle-raising; and the cancellation of the US quota of 
Cuban sugar following the trrumphs of the revolution on the island. 
The production of irrigated rice also began in this period, with large 
capital investments, but directed primarly towards domestic con- 
sumption. This accelerated process of diversification and transform- 
ation was conducted mainly by domestic capital; foreign—chiefly 
US—capital participated through the banking system, supply of 
inputs and international marketing, more than directly at the 
production level. The state played an active role through the provision 
of infrastructure (roads, electricity, communications), bank credit 


"One of the most outstanding exceptons 1s Barrington Moore Jr , Inyastse The Sectal 
Bases of Obedsencs and Revels, New York 1978. 

7 Cf Dunkerley, ch 5 See also Carlos M Vilas, The Sandinista Reveluteon, New York 
1986, ch 2. 


and subsidies for the new items in production, favourable exchange 
rates, supportive tax policy, and the fostering of mechanization and 
technological research. Various international organizations, such as 
the World Bank, and United States government agencies, collabor- 
ated with Central American governments ın the promotion of this 
capitalist modernization. 


Modernization was not limited to the strictly economic domain. On 
the contrary, productive differentiation fueled a similarly rapid pro- 
cess of social differentiation 1n the five countries of the region. New 
bourgeois groups emerged in the new sectors of activity: partly 
through a broadening of investment by the traditional groups of land- 
lords and agrarian capitalists, but also through the access of some 
urban middle-class groups—professionals, public servants—to the 
new areas of economic dynamism, At the same time, the expanding 
functions of the state created conditions for a rise in public sector 
employment and for the growth of the salaried petty bourgeoisie. 
Furthermore, as a result of the demand for new labour skills, reforms 
of the educational systems (usually under USAID sponsorship) broad- 
ened the employment opportunities and mobility aspirations of the 
urban middle classes. In the countryside pressures on the peasantry 
accelerated the trend toward its internal differentiation. The least for- 
tunate—the majority—initiated or speeded up a process of progres- 
sive proletarianization; they lost their lands and the possibilities for 
permanent employment and had to change to different forms of 
seasonal wage-labour. Others chose to migrate: towards the agricul- 
tural fronuer, where the most successful were able to settle on virgin 
lands taken over from the forest, or towards the cities, to join the 
ranks of the low-income, low-productivity tertiary sector. The devel- 
opment of agro-export, above all of cotton, created a crisis in the 
traditional model of clientelist relations dominant in the region. Tra- 
ditional relationships based on reciprocity rapidly disappeared as 
rent in work, or in kind, gave way to rent for money, and from there 
to the eviction of the peasants. The impetus towards proletarianiz- 
ation of the workforce destroyed the peasant household. The tradi- 
tional mechanisms of agrarian society, combining domination with 
paternalism, disappeared when confronted with the uneven but 
progressive advance of the market. 


Agro-exports modernization developed further in Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala and El Salvador than in Honduras and Costa Rica. For example, 
in Nicaragua the area devoted to the cultivation of cotton grew five 
times between 1950 and 1963, and in Guatemala ten times in the same 
period. In Guatemala the area devoted to sugar cane increased twelve 
times between 1967 and 1976. Towards the end of the 1960s Nicar- 
agua accounted for almost forty per cent of the region’s meat exports. 
These changes took place to the detriment of traditional food cultiva- 
tion and, in the case of catrle-raising, at the expense of the rain forest. 
The compeution for land between exports and domestic-consumption 
agriculture was resolved in favour of the former, and basic foodstuffs 
—miainly corn and beans—began to be imported. These imports were 


1 Cf Robert Willems, Expert Agriculture and the Criss m Central America, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1986 
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for the most part channelled through the mechanism of PL48o of the 
US government, which was thus helped to solve the long-standing 
problem of farmers’ grain surpluses in the Mid West. 


The lesser development of agro-exports in Honduras and Costa Rica 
seems to have been due to various factors. In the case of Honduras, 
strong specialization in banana production under foreign enclaves, 
with a sound articulation to the US market, appears to have discour- 
aged moves towards the new dynamic sectors of economic activity. 
Moreover, the lesser degree of capitalist development meant that 
fewer capital assets were available for new investments, and the 
foreign capital flow was very limited. There was nothing resembling 
the cotton ‘boom’ of Nicaragua and Guatemala, with its huge impact 
on pre-existing peasant production. Only cattle-breeding seems to 
have had a comparable dynamism in regional terms; at the end of the 
19708 Honduran exports in this branch represented nineteen per cent 
of Central American meat exports. In Costa Rica the major factors 
appear to have been a strong traditional coffee specialization and less 
favourable ecological and political conditions for the expansion of 
cotton and sugar cane. (The institutionalized reformism in the Costa 
Rican political system made it much more difficult to expel settled 
cultivators in order to turo their lands over to the new crops.) Never- 
theless, cattle-raising enjoyed a very strong development at the expense 
of the rain forest, and from the mid-1960s Costa Rica's beef exports 
accounted for between 25 and 30 per cent of the regional total. 


Organization of production varied, within certain limits, from coun- 
try to country. In Guatemala and El Salvador, dynamic haciendas 
joined in a process of rapid modernization involving technological 
developments, extensive bank loans, and a growth of wage labour. In 
the contrasting case of Nicaragua, one is struck by the weight of 
medium-sized production, with a type of well-to-do farmer located 
above the level of the peasantry, but subordinated to the large land- 
owners and to commercial, banking and industrial capital. Similarly, 
the solid vertical integration of rural production, financing, trade and 
basic industrial processing—which, from the beginning of moderniz- 
ation, was observed in El Salvador, and less so in Guatemala—was 
practically non-existent in Nicaragua.‘ In this country, on the con- 
trary, a clear separation developed between agricultural export pro- 
ducers—including a good part of the cotton farmers—and finance, 
commercial and industrial capital, to which they had to submit to a 
greater or lesser degree. The relatively close alliance between the stare — 
the Somoza dictatorship—and these ‘urban’ segments of capital created 
conditions for these fractions of agricultural producers to enter into 
conflict with the dictatorship. Following the Sandinista triumph, the 
presence within the revolutionary alliance of these fractions of the 
agrarian bourgeoisie found expression in the strategy of mixed economy 
and sational „nity, and in various policies of the revolutionary regime. 





+ On El Salvador, see Dunkerley, ch 8; on Nicaragua and Guatemala, Vilas, op. cit., 
and Eduardo Baumeiscer, “The Structure of Nicaraguan Agriculture and the Sandi- 
asta Agrarian Reform’, in Richard Harris and Carlos M Vilas, ed., Neeragua: A 
Revelateex uder Sge, London 1985, pp 10-35. 


Uneven Proletarianization 


There was also unequal development in the proletarianization pro- 
cess, which was most rapid in El Salvador and Guatemala. In El 
Salvador, possibly as a result of greater demographic pressure on the 
land, the process was already apparent before the agro-export boom 
of the 1950s to 1970s. In Costa Rica it was fostered by the strong 
regional presence, on the Atlantic Coast, of the banana enclaves. In 
this case there existed a marked contrast between the high levels of 
labour proletarianization in the enclave, and the much lower indices 
in coffee production in the central highlands. In Honduras and Nicar- 
agua the existence of an open agricultural frontier (combined, in 
Honduras, with the edo system of common lands, which made up 
almost thirty per cent of the cultivatable land until the 19708) meant 
that land was also available for the farmers driven from their plots by 
the new crops. 


These processes generated a huge ‘semi-proletariat’ of landless work- 
ers, wage-workers and seasonal and itinerant labourers whose class 
affiliation has always been controversial. Although extensive in the 
five countries, the weight of this social fraction is particularly strong 
in Nicaragua and Guatemala, possibly because of the importance of 
cotton, which demands heavy yearly quotas of seasonal employment. 
During the 1950s Guatemala and Nicaragua together accounted for 
more than 62 per cent of seasonal employment in the cotton harvest; 
in the 1960s, 70 per cent and in the 1970s, 76 per cent. 


This rural semi-proletariat of seasonal wage-labourers and landless 
peasants constitutes, according to Dunkerley, the force most available 
for revolutionary mobilization ın the region.) His perspective on the 
agrarian question coincides with that of de Janvry and of the study, 
little-known outside Central America, by the Dutch demographer 
Dierckxsens.® I agree with these analyses in the general sense that this 
semi-proletariat— with its great internal differentiation—is possibly 
the most volatile sector in agrarian societies subject to rapid and 
broad socio-economic transformation. But such factors do not seem 
to me sufficient to determine the specific orientation and content of 
the political options of these segments of the population. The evidence 
indicates, on the contrary, that the Central American semi-proletariat 
has formed part of the base for political options of very diverse con- 
tent, though all have the common feature of violent collective action.’ 


Industrialization and the Regional Integration Scheme 


In the 1960s industrial production underwent a certain expansion 
within the framework of the recently created Central American 


3 Dunkerley, esp ch 5 

6 Alain de Janvry, The Agrarian Questex and Refermism m Lat America, Balumore 1981, 
Wim Dierckxsens, Pelstsca y peblactén, San José 1981. 

7 See, on El Salvador, Carlos Samaniego, ‘Movimiento campesino o lucha del prole- 
tariado rural en El Salvador?’, Etudes Secrales Controamertcanes 25, January-April 1980, 
and Carlos Cabarrus, Gémes de wna revelectez, Mexico City 1983. On Central America 
as a whole, see Carlos M. Vilas, ‘Popular Insurgency and Social Revolution in Central 
America’, Lera American Perspectrees 56, Winter 1988 
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Common Market, but its impact has tended to be overstressed by 
Central American authors, as much in a positive sense as in a nega- 
tive. A more balanced perspective 1s found in the studies of Weeks 
and Bulmer-Thomas, and Dunkerley’s book fittingly finds itself in 
this second perspective. In short, it could be argued that both indus- 
trialization and economic integration involved steps towards what tme 
UN’s ECLA called ‘addinve development’®—that is to say, the super- 
ordination of an industrial sector over an agrarian structure in which 
it could not, or did not wish to, introduce the kind of important 
modifications that accompanied tndustrialization in the capitalist 
heartlands and, to a lesser degree, the import-substitution industrial- 
ization of Mexico and South America. The political weakness of the 
social groups promoting industrial growth—or the development of 
such growth, as in El Salvador, from within traditional society itself— 
meant that the existing power structures retained their position, 
modernized or not by agro-exports. Thus, from the beginning indus- 
trialization rested heavily on foreign investments and financing; tax 
and credit policies continued to favour agro-export groups. 


The combination of agro-export development and industrial growth 
established a very clear contrast within the export sector: growth of 
industrial exports among the countries of the region, together with a 
tradinonal agrarian export profile towards the rest of the world 
(United States, Europe, Japan). It is worth poinung out that the tradi- 
tional. commercial relationship (agricultural exports/industrial 
imports) was now also financing the new industrial sector oriented to 
the region. The mechanism worked as long as international prices 
were favourable for Central American agricultural exports, and as 
long as it was possible to maintain the internal costs of production in 
the export sector (peasant incomes, rural wages) at a very low level. 
The strong dependence of manufacturing on imported inputs— 
explicable in part by the presence of foreign firms—inhibited the 
domestic processing of primary regional goods and set up additional 
pressure on the extra-regional balance of payments. The maintenance 
of high levels of idle capacity, and the incorporation of obsolete tech- 
nology created a marked necessity for protectionism. Finally, the 
scarce job-creating capacity generated conditions for reinforcing the 
transfer of labour to the tertiary sector. This process was particularly 
giddy in Nicaragua, the Central American country whose rates of 
urbanization and metropolitanization grew most in this period; ıt is 
estimated that by the end of the 1970s almost half of the country’s 
urban EAP belonged to the so-called informal non-productive sector. 


The CACM scheme worked for a decade—up to the 1969 war between 
Honduras and El Salvador—and benefited some countries more than 
others. Guatemala, El Salvador and Costa Rica, the economies which 
entered the 1960s with greater relative development, could get more 
out of the integrationist plan and industrial growth, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, which entered the new stage with more backward produc- 
tive structures, derived fewer significant benefits. 





8 See scua, The Crins m Central America Isr Origeas, Scope and Consequences, New York 
1983 


To sum up, agro-export development and industrialization trans- 
formed many aspects of Central American society at the same time 
that they consolidated others. For three decades the region exper- 
ienced very high rates of economic growth—even though they were 
tending to decline towards the end of the period. Differentiation was 
introduced into the economic structure; coffee and bananas ceased to 
be synonymous with the regional economy. Dynamism and moderniz- 
ation, however, yielded an unequal distribution of benefits and losses 
among countries and social classes. The tenancy structure of the land 
maintained characteristically high levels of concentration—especially 
in El Salvador and Guatemala—and the distribution of income 
remained strongly polarized. Poverty levels, already marked at the 
beginning of the period, became more acute by the end. By 1980 
almost 60 per cent of the Central American popularion as a whole 
lived at poverty levels (71% in the countryside and 41% in the cities), 
but a level of 25% in Costa Rica contrasted with almost 62% in 
Nicaragua (80% io the countryside), 68% in El Salvador (almost 
77% in the countryside), 71% in Guatemala (84% in the countryside) 
and 68% in Honduras (80% in the countryside). 


The State and Political Regimes 


Capitalist modernization developed within varied political realities: 
strongly repressive—in fact, counter-insurgent—states in Guatemala, 
_El Salvador and Nicaragua; political systems more open to popular 
pressure and social reforms in Honduras and Costa Rica. Economic 
modernization contrasted in Guatemala and Nicaragua with the lack 
of an equivalent process in the political system, and with the inability 
of modernizing forces in El Salvador to secure a political foothold at 
the heart of the institutional establishment. In Guatemala, a political 
framework was constituted by the 1954 counter-revolution and the 
succession of-openly repressive regimes. In Nicaragua'there was the 
Somoza dictatorship. In El Salvador the relative openness of the polit- 
ical system in the 1960s was reversed after the annulment of the 1972 
elections. In all three countries the introduction of repressive struc- 
tures and organizations also had a preventive character—that is to 
say, it occurred before the effective outbreak of armed revolutionary 
struggle. It can be understood mainly as a reaction to the triumph of 
the Cuban Revolution in 1959 and its swift rapprochement with the 
USSR, and was conducted with the open aid of United States govern- 
ment agencies,’ Repression, political fraud, bans, coups d’état, consti- 
tuted in these three countries the institutional framework of capitalist 
modernization, The timid reformist attempts in the 1960s in El Salva- 
dor and Guatemala, which Dunkerley describes so well, collapsed in 
the face of military coups, pre-emptive cancellation of elections, or 
annulment of the results when these favoured the emergent forces. 


The closing of the institutional system left those harmed by capitalist 
modernization without legal recourse to articulare their demands 
and complaints. This mostly hit workers and peasants, and Indian 


9 Besides Dunkerley, chs. 6, 8 and 9, see the extremely detailed study by M. 
McClintock, The Assricen Commecttex, London 1985. 
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communities, but it also affected the urban middle classes, including 
elements of the bourgeoisie marginalized by state policies which 
benefited the groups directly controlling government institutions (the 
‘disloyal competition’ of the Somoza family, or of Guatemalan mili- 
tary dictatorships). Thus, on the one hand, the conditions were created 
in which an appeal for revolutionary options could find significant 
popular roots. On the other hand, the imperviousness of the political 
regime to any initiative for reform and political participation, and 
later on the very high and generalized levels of repression, marked out 
possibiliaes for the building of political alternatives—revolutionary 
or otherwise—which flew the banner of democracy as the main unit- 
ing force. Many revolutionary organizations were forced—or permit- 
ted, according to how the facts are considered—to put forward 
political programmes which addressed the democratic question, and 
the building of multi-class alliances, with different degrees of cen- 
trality. In the same way, the greater or lesser bonding of domestic 
political power with the policies of the White House determined the 
scope for anti-imperialist, liberation appeals. 


One element which clearly differentiates the revolutionary processes 
in Guatemala and El Salvador, as opposed to Nicaragua, is the devel- 
opment of mass movements. In the first two cases the progressive 
advancement of social struggles—workers, urban dwellers, peasants, 
students, indigenous peoples—stands out throughout the 1960s, in a 
process which is analysed very well in Dunkerley’s book. In greater 
measure in El Salvador than in Guatemala, this rural and urban mass 
movement was to serve as a foundation for revolutionary orgeniza- 
tions, through alliances and negouations, and the constitution of 
popular fronts—and hence for the recognition of differences in focus 
and perspectives. In Nicaragua, by contrast, the peasant movement 
was very weak and fundamentally limited to the department of Mate- 
galpa; and the workers’ movement, in a society with a small proletar- 
iat and high levels of seasonal employment, was also lacking in 
strength. In fact, several of the most important popular organizations 
grew directly as part of the FSLN’s revolutionary project towards the 
end of the anti-Somocista struggle: the Farmworkers Association 
(ATC), the Civil Defence Committees (CDCs, later the Sandinista 
Defence committees, CDS), the women’s association, and others. The 
first national organization of peasants and farmers dates from 1981— 
although it had a precedent in the ephemeral Confederación Nacional 
Campesina, founded by the Socialist Party of Nicaragua in the mid- 
1960s and suppressed without great difficulty by the Somoza 
regime.” Among other things, this situation could help co explain 
the strong dependence and reduced autonomy of the mass organiz- 
ations vis-a-vis the state following 1979—with the possible exception 
of UNAG, the organization of peasants and medium-sized rural 
producers. 


© It is worth noung the lack of reports or analysis of social mobilizations and struggles 
tn Nicaragua prior wo theig7os An exception, and as far ss I know the only source sull 
available on the subject, 1s Clodomir Santos de Morais, ‘Organizaciones de trabaja- 
dores agricolas de Nicaragua’, in Santos de Morais et al, Organrrecromes compeiinas ox 
América Latina, Tegucigalpa 1976. 


Another difference between Guatemala and EI Salvador, on the one 
hand, and Nicaragua on the other is the articulation of the state and 
the dominant groups. Throughout the post-war period, the Somoza 
dynasty was at once a class state and family state, involving a tension 
between an impersonal, relanvely abstract domination and a patri- 
monial domination—in the Weberian sense. In Guatemala and El 
Salvador class domination at the level of the state was much more 
explicit, and military governments took on this basic sense even 
when, as in Guatemala in the 1970s, the army mounted its own accu- 
mulation raids. This in turo helped to give the Salvadorean and Gua- 
temalan revolutionary organizations a much more marked class 
profile than their counterparts in Nicaragua. For in this latter coun- 
_ try, the ‘disloyal competition’ of the Somozas created conditions in 
which segments of the traditional agrarian bourgeoisie linked to the 
Conservative Party could enter into alliance with the FSLN and, later, 
join the revolutionary government.” 


The Specificity of Costa Rica 


This pattern of precautionary counter-insurgency following the Cuban 
Revolution was clearly not followed in Costa Rica and Honduras. In 
the case of Costa Rica, where political modernization preceded eco- 
nomic modernization, Dunkerley offers a thorough analysis of the 
1948 revolution and the establishment of a constitutional democratic 
and reformist political system on the basis of relatively broad alliances 
(see esp. pp. 125ff and 595ff). Certainly one could not assert that Costa 
Rica today is a demilitarized state, but it is undeniable that the disso- 
lution of the army in 1951, at the beginning of capitalist moderniz- 
ation, left the historically dominant classes without their principal 
and most traditional political instrument. There were, without a 
doubt, violent responses to popular mobilizations, but these essen- 
tially involved direct landowner repression and the state was generally 
receptive to the demands of those affected by it. The union movement 
grew within a space of institutional legitimacy; legal political activity 
could take place with a certain plurality of options (although the 
Partido Vanguardia Popular, the Costa Rican CP, was subject to res- 
tricnons for more than a decade); and there was an effective social 
security system, albeit with a predominandy urban application. 


The specificity of the Costa Rican case also has roots in the pre-1948 
period and in the political flexibility of its dominant classes. Domestic 
control of the traditional agro-export sector (coffee) was already poli- 
tically and socially consolidated before the 1929 crisis, without signifi- 
cant threats from the Left or from below. To confront this crisis, the 
state intervened as ‘collective capitalist’ by enacting a series of regulat- 
ory policies, even against the immediate interests of the tradiuonal 
agro-export bourgeoisie, and by developing a range of new institu- 
tions The resulting situation was in some ways similar to that which 


"Te as interesting that the most tradinonal surnames of Nicaraguan agrarian society 
can be found ın the higher ranks of the Nicaraguan revolunonary government, in the 
conservative opposiuon, and even in some layers of councer-revolutionary organiz- 
ations. 
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existed at that time in Argentina—only, in Costa Rica, the fact that 
traditional export-growers were the ruling groups even before the 
crisis permitted a considerable degree of institutional continuity. In 
the rest of the region and all over Latin America, except for Mexico, 
the reach of state interventionism was presented as a class question, 
with the middle classes and the nascent industrial bourgeoisie plead- 
ing for more extensive intervention, and the traditional groups 
arguing against it. In Costa Rica, however, it appeared as a question 
internal to the traditional groups and their system of domination, and 
remained registered as a normal function of the state. When, in the 
heat of the tensions and mobilizations following World War Two, the 
middle classes, the labour movement and other forces puc forward 
their own proposals for social reform, a state apparatus had already 
been built with the technical conditions (and, after 19.48, the political 
conditions) to channel and give institutional expression to many of 
the demands of the emergent groups. 


Honduras, for its part, experienced a lesser degree of economic modern- 
ization, in the context of military regimes with a certain reformist per- 
formance that is very uncommon in the history of Central America. The 
expulsion of Salvadorean peasants as a result of the 1969 war increased 
the availability of land for distribution to landless Honduran peas- 
ants without the risk of collision with the holdings of big landowners, 
at the same ume that it created positive expectations—however meagre 
the outcome—that the state would be sensitive to peasants’ demands. 
The weakness of both the urban union movement and the party system 
contrasts with the reach and dynamism of the peasants’ organizations, 
whose strength is comparable in Latin America only to that of the 
peasant movement in Bolivia. The relative openness of the military 
regimes not only to peasant demands but also to modernizing 
fractions of the bourgeorsie, together with the existence of material 
conditions for these demands to be partially satisfied without unduly 
straining relations with big landowners, help to explain the apparent 
contradiction between a society marked by extensive poverty and 
backwardness and the absence of significant revolutionary appeals. 


In El Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua, the capitalist state grew 
explicitly, in recent history, as an open and systematic apparatus for 
popular repression, following the matanza of 1932 ın El Salvador, the 
1954 counterrevolution in Guatemala, and the repression of General 
Sandino’s guerrillas in the 1930s in Nicaragua. The legitimacy of the 
state was internal to the ruling classes—in Nicaragua, not even to the 
entire ruling class. In Costa Rica, however, the state that emerged from 
the final compromises of the 1948 revolution admitted institucional room 
for pressures and demands stemming from subordinate groups and 
popular organizations. In Honduras military reformism converted the 
state into an arbitrating force which, notwithstanding its final class 
affiliation, allowed as one of its constitutive elements a certain con- 
cern for the basic demands of popular—mainly rural—organizations. 


The New Church 


The role of the church (primarily Catholic) in the development of 
revolutionary tensions in Central America has been a major focus in 


the literature in recent years. For. his part, Dunkerley pays reduced 
attention to it. I agree with him, although I do not know whether for 
the same reasons. Without denying the relevance of the ‘new church’ 
—perhaps an unsatisfactory name—tied to liberation theology and 
Christian base communities, and its contribution to the revolutionary 
process in the region, I have the impression thar the picture of its real 
involvement and responsibility is often overblown. First, I am firmly 
convinced that the changed attitude of some sectors of the Central 
American Catholic church—in contrast with the monolithic conserv- 
atism predominant until very recently, and not yet disappeared— 
expresses, in the proper manner of a church, the transformations 
experienced in all Latin American societies in the last few decades. 
These transformations and the general disorder of the living condi- 
tions of the people, and of the church itself, have laid the ground for 
a doctrinal turn to particular internal roots of the church—patristics, 
for example, and no longer Thomism—and to new methods of, and 
approaches to, pastoral work open to the contributions of sociology, 
anthropology and group dynamics. 


Secondly, the weight of this ‘new church’ has been and is extremely 
uneven—relatively strong in some areas of El Salvador and Guate- 
mala, weak in Nicaragua and Honduras, quite irrelevant in Costa 
Rica. In the departments of Chalatenango, San Salvador and Morazan 
in El Salvador, the involvement of priests and laypeople in the gesta- 
tion of the revolutionary organizations, or in the broadening of their 
popular base, is undeniable;? but even the most fervent members 
would hesitate to assign to the ‘new church’ a similar importance in 
the gestation and development of the Sandinista revolution. In the 
1970s middle-class Christian youth elements joined the FSLN, especi- 
ally in Managua, but this was not a massive or determining phenome- 
non; it was fundamentally due to overtures made by the FSLN and not 
the reverse, and in general incorporation into the revolutionary 
„struggle developed to the detriment of a Christian affiliation. Thirdly, 
it can be stated that the political efficacy of the ‘new church’ has 
depended in no small measure on its capacity for institutional inser- 
tion in the ecclesiastical structure, allowing it to obtain protection 
from the local hierarchy. El Salvador provides the most obvious 1llus- 
tration of this. The aid given by the archbishop of San Salvador, Mgr 
Arnulfo Romero—and his predecessor Mgr Chavez—to the new gene- 
ration of priests and Christian laypeople who worked in his diocese 
does a great deal to explain the wide space that the ‘new church’ came 
to hold in certain regions and its growing confrontation with the poli- 
tical regime. The conservatism of the church hierarchy in the western 
departments of the country (Ahuachapan, Santa Ana, Sonsonate), 
where the 1932 rebellion flared up more strongly, could help to 
explain the absence of the ‘new church’-in these areas. Similarly, the 
lack of support from the church hierarchy in Guatemala, and the 
resulting institutional de-legitumjzation, compelled the priests of 
Quiche diocese—the bishop as well—to flee from the government 
‘repression to which they were abandoned. 


2 On Chalatenango, see Jenny Pierce, Pressed Lend, London 1987; for a general but 
in-depth analysis see Philip Berryman, The Relsgpexs Roots of Rebellion, New York 1984. 


This clarified, the impact of the new church message among great seg- 
ments of the Central American population is undeniable. The con- 
formist legitimating role of the church has been superseded in many 
places by a role of questioning, by an empowering of the conflict poren- 
tial existing in society. The development of new theological concepts— 
such as the idea of stractwral sin, denoting the objective conditions 
of injustice under the capitalist system; the emphasis placed by some 
liberation theologists on the revolutionary commitment of men and 
women as a testimony of their being Christians; the exaltation of the 
personal experience of Colombian priest and sociologist Camilo Torres 
—-all this has meant that for large sections of the peasantry and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, the ‘new church’ is the bridge which allows 
them to reject the existing order of things and to involve themselves in 
collective practices of confrontation with the established power. 


Revolutionary Situations 


A conclusion stemming from the preceding discussion is that revolution- 
ary situations ın Central America have been the outcome of a combina- 
tion of economic and poliucal factors: when transformations in the 
economy (agro-export, CACM-driven industrialization) and the resulting 
social tensions (land dispossession, migration, proletarianization, etc.) 
have taken place in settings of political repression or institutionalized 
poliocal exclusion, important sectors of the population have been 
brought, or forced, to reject the impact of those changes upon their lives 
and to propose other alternatives. In Guatemala the 1954 counter- 
revolution preceded capitalist modernization, which was pursued within 
the institutional framework of an extremely repressive state. In El Salva- 
dor socio-economic changes were developed up to 1979 through the con- 
unurty of a military—oligarchic state, as the new social actors were incap- 
able of refining a political formula to incorporate the labour movement 
and the peasantry; the repatriation of thousands of Salvadorean peasants 
expelled from Honduras after the 1969 war, and the building of the huge 
Cerron Grande dam, increased peasant pressure on the land in Chalate- 
nango, Morszan, Usulutlan, San Salvador, and produced new evidence of 
the structural incapacity of the political system to process popular 
demands in a non-conflictual manner. In Nicaragua, the Somoza dicta- 
torship took over and reoriented capitalist modernization to its own 
benefit, antagonizing in different ways both the popular classes and the 
fractions of the bourgeoisie marginalized from state control; the 
traditional parties maintained a monopoly on legally accepted politi- 
cal activities, reduced to the holding of rigged elections. In all three 
regimes, there were no political mechanisms through which the basic 
demands of groups and classes negatively affected by economic and soci- 
etal changes could be institunonally articulated. This opened up some 
space for revolutionary alternatives, with an uneven level of efficacy. 


In the three countries a close and cumulative relationship developed 
between urban and rural factors—which Walton locates as a 
recurrent element in agrarian societies facing rapid transforma- 
tions.? Broad and deep changes in rural life—peasant eviction and 





“John Walton, Relectexs Rebels. Comparairve Studies of Reveluten and Undsrdeveleyment, 
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proletarianization, new production and labour systems, absenteeism 
of the new owners of land and capital, impersonality in labour rela- 
tions—combined with urban tranformations: unemployment and 
underdevelopment, hustling, mass poverty, overcrowding in slums, a 
keener awareness of increasing social inequalities. Different spaces 
and modalities of political mobilization and rupture fused together. 
This was particularly evident in Nicaragua, where towns were the loci 
of the most striking moments in the anti-Somocista struggle, with the 
countryside and the mountains mostly forming the rearguard. It was 
also evident in Guatemala and El Salvador, where urban mass fronts, 
the union movement, student and other mobilizations were assigned a 
major role within the strategy of revolutionary organizations. 


In Guatemala and El Salvador the dominant bloc was able to keep a 
high degree of unity and cohesion, notwithstanding the internal ten- 
sions and contradictions that stemmed mainly from attempts by the 
armed forces to operate the state apparatus in order to develop a cer- 
tain, autonomy vis-a-vis the traditional ruling classes. This greater 
internal cohesion also increased the capacity of the dominant bloc in 
each country to resist revolutionary advances, and at the same time 
endowed the political actors with a clearer class affiliation: on one 
side, workers, peasants, the poor urban petty bourgeoisie, ‘the poor 
and the powerless’;4 on the other, the traditional and the moderniz- 
ing propertied classes and the authoritarian state as their political 
expression. ‘Intermediate’ groups and factions were trapped in the 
increased class polarization of political struggle. On the other hand, in 
Nicaragua the exclusivist nature of the state, the growing isolation of 
the Somoza dictatorship from the entire society, the internal differen- 
tiation of the agrarian bourgeoisie, and the explicit strategy of the 
FSLN generated conditions for the dominant bloc to fall apart and for 
some of sts members to join the anti-Somocista struggle, under the 
banner of democracy and national sovereignty—the full impact of 
which would only be appreciated øfter the revolutionary triumph. 


The growth of new organizations, which resorted to armed struggle 
for the seizure of power and the development of broad anti-systemic 
socio-economic transformations, did not necessarily or immediately 
pose a threat to the political regime or to the dominant classes, 
although it did to the aspiration of the state to exercise a direct or 
_ indirect monopoly of armed force. Only inasmuch as those organiz- 
ations succeeded in recruiting and organizing significant sections of 
the population, and in neutralizing the repressive capacity of the 
regime, did this become an effective threat. Trapped by the expansion 
of agro-export capitalism, left without real job alternatives in the cities 
or the possiblity of arnculating their demands within the political 
system, subjected to a ‘precautionary’ and not over-discriminate repres- 
sion, fired by a religious discourse which justified rebellion—it is not 
difficule to understand why major segments of the popular classes in 
Nicaragua, Guatemala and El Salvador accepted, ın one way or another, 
the solutions proposed by the revolutionary organizations. Some for 


“ According to the expressrve ude of Clive Thomas's recent book on the Caribbean, 
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ideological reasons; others simply for lack of alternatives. Some, look- 
ing ahead, with an eye to what they might gain; others as a defence 
mechanism, so as not to end up losing everything. 


In Honduras and Costa Rica conflicts and tensions have not been 
absent from political relations between social classes. As a large 
number of demands from the workers’ movement and, above all, 
from the peasantry had an eminently defensive character in the face of 
the advances of agro-export and industrial capitalist modernization, 
the capacity of the political regime to process them was objectively 
reduced, insofar as capitalist modernization was a constitutive com- 
ponent of the very nature of the regime. But in both cases the political 
conditions existed for such demands to be articulated to the internal 
dynamics of the political regime, more than in confrontation with ıt. 


The narrower scope of economic modernization in Honduras, together 
with the reformist strategy of the state—especially the military— 
reduced the room for revolutionary appeals; even though limited, the 
institutional political system has been accepted by all the collective 
actors as the legitimate framework for the settlement of conflicts. 
Undoubtedly objective possibilities existed for this in Honduras: for 
example, the greater availability of land meant that the timid agrarian 
reform was less conflictual than, say, in El Salvador. But the person/ 
land ratio, and the existence of a still open agricultural frontier, were 
not very different in Nicaragua. There, the Somoza regime resorted to 
the repression of peasant demands and organization, whereas the 
Honduran colonels looked more for compromise solutions. 


Legitimacy is still today greater in Costa Rica, despite the impact of 
recent economic crisis on the working classes and despite the ever 
tougher handling of the ‘social question’ by the state. New institutions 
and state intervention in economic development and social security; 
legal recognition of popular organizations, the articulanon of the 
polincal and social demands of the subaltern classes through the 
political system, the dissolution of the armed forces, a decent electoral 
system, enabled peasants and workers to reduce in some way the most 
dislocative effects of economic modernization. Neither in Costa Rica 
nor in Honduras was there an absence of violence or repression, but 
these were most frequently the instruments of private sectors, or of 
local representatives of the state, rather than a policy of the state as a 
national institution. Although it 1s not possible to consider it here, the 
foregoing discussion poses the question of the democratic challenge to 
revolutionary strategies. How effective can be the strategy of re- 
establishing constitutional democracies in Central America—a path 
encouraged by Washington following the triumph of the Sandinista 
revolution, but in conjunction with a drive to discredit Sandinism 
internationally and to neutralize the revolutionary movements in 
Guatemala and El Salvador? 


Twenty-one years ago, Edelberto Torres-Rivas wrote his Interpretación 
del desarrollo social centroamericano, which was to be the most important 
book on the subject, and is today a classic. This work has still not been 
published in English. I hope that James Dunkerley’s fine book will not 4 
experience the same fate with publishers in the Spanish-speaking world. 


review 
Edward Said 


C.L.R. James: The Artist as 
Revolutionary 


For several years I have been introducing students and friends to 
C.L.R. James's book, Ths Black Jacobins: Toussaint L'Ouverture and the 
San Domingo Revolution. Originally published in 1938, it is a study of 
the great Haitian slave insurrection that began in 1791 and was 
directly influenced by the ideas and actions of the French Revolution 
of 1789. Readers who do not know of the book react with excitement 
and admiration, and there is for me the special pleasure of watching 
people make a major discovery, as I made the same discovery some 
time before. For in this brilliantly written and stirring masterpiece of 
` historical writing—surely among the great books of 2oth-century 
scholarship—one also encounters a genuinely heroic as well as tragic 
story. Toussaint 1s portrayed as the other majestic figure produced by 
the French Revolution (Napoleon is the first), an illiterate slave whose 
remarkable intellect and capacities for leadership won freedom for his 
downtrodden people, but whose failure either to take that people into 
his confidence or realistically to assess the realities of French imperial- 
tsm brought about his defeat. 


James’s narrative is moving not only because it is so marvellously 
written, dramatic anecdotes interwoven with masterly historical 
analysis of what slavery and abolition were really about, but because it 
reaffirms the value of the epic struggle for human emancipation and 
enlightenment In our post-modern age, expectations about the possi- 
bility of massive change for the better have been lowered; local com- 
petence and experuse seem to matter more than revolutions, and most 
people in the West think of the non-European world as primitive, full 
of uninformed violence and tyranny. To such deflationary impulses, 
James's work is the perfect antidote: it transforms the Haitian revolu- 
tion from a provincial and all-but-forgotten episode into an illustra- 
tion of how, in the phrase from Aimé Césaire that James quotes in the 
book, ‘there is a place for all at the rendezvous of victory.’ 


Who then is C.L.R. James? As Paul Buhle’s excellent new biography 
makes clear, he 1s a centrally important 2oth-century figure, a Trini- 
dadian black whose life as a,scholar of history, political activist, 
cricket player and critic, cultural maverick, restless pilgrim between 


- 


the West and its former colonial possessions in Africa and America, is 
emblematic of modern existence itself.* The son of a schoolteacher 
father and an unusually well-educated mother, C.L.R. (as he is called) 
was born in 1901, and very early in life established two of his life-long 
interests, voracious reading (especially in history and the English 
classics) and cricket, that most British of games, in which, however, 
non-British colonials have often excelled. As a player, James the writer 
was able to see in cricket a metaphor for art and politics, the collective 
experience providing a focus for group effort and individual perform- 
ance. Years later, in his scintillating memoir of his life in cricket, 
Beyond a Boundary (1963), James devoted some of his finest pages to 
this theme. 


Inevitably, then, he was led to the struggle for Trinidad’s indepen- 
dence, and through that quickly entered local politics. As pamphleteer 
and speaker—two roles he played for fifty years in Britain, the Carib- 
bean and the United States—James compelled attention for his elo- 
quence, meticulously articulated analyses and fabulous memory. 
When he came to England in 1932, he wrote columns for the Manches- 
ter Guardian and began his career as a Trotskyist activist, also finding 
time to begin The Black Jacobins, which he first put into dramatic form 
in 1936 as a play for Paul Robeson. He never accepted Robeson’s 
Stalinist ideas, but despite this the two men remained good friends, 
alternating the parts of Toussaint and Dessalines (his lieutenant) in 
James’s play. 


Buhle discusses James's personal and amorous encounters allusively, 
perhaps out of tactful respect for his subject’s sensibility: James is still 
alive, and living in the Brixton section of London. But James is clearly 
a complex, vastly energetic man, whose life sprawls interestingly in 
many directions. Little is given us about his several marriages, except 
that they were troubled (and produced one son, whom Buhle scarcely 
mentions); similarly, after James comes to the United States for fifteen 
years in 1938, Buhle analyses his complicated political work and posi- 
tions within the American Trotskyite movement, but refers only 
tantalizingly to James’s association with W.E.B. DuBois, Norman 
Mailer, Richard Wright, Meyer Schapiro and Ralph Ellison. One 
would have wanted less about the often arid sectarian disputes James 
was involved in, and more on his reading and writing, his constantly 
developing sense of himself and his surprisingly generous range of 
cultural styles—novelist, cultural critic, teacher, activist. 


He was expelled from the United States in 1953, a victim of McCarthy- 
ism. During the months of his Ellis Island detention as an undesirable 
alien, he produced one of his least-known but most powerful works, a 
study of Melville (‘America’s Shakespeare and Marx’, in Mariners, 
Renegades and Castaways). He returned to Britain and quickly plunged 
into pan-African politics. He was not only close to Ghanaian leader 
Kwame Nkrumah, but also had much to do with the theory and prac- 
uce of anti-umperialism, ın which his friends and disciples included 


* Paul Buhle, C L.R. James: The Artist as Revelatemary, Verso, London 1989, £29.95 
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radical editor George Padmore and Guyanese historian- activi» 
Walter Rodney. 


Buhle is impressive when he portrays James during his later years as a 
cultural ‘magus’ with an unabashed love of great English and Euro- 
pean literature. And Buhle shows how this love lifted James above th 
natural resentment at the ‘white’ civilization that, as a colonial black, 
‘he rightly saw as the cause of so much suffering in the non-whit:: 
world. Ever the outsider, James never fell into the trap of arene 
rigid final lines between peoples, or even oppressor and oppressed. 4's | 
a revolutionary champion of black struggle, he gave in neither to tr ~ 
separatism of the black-power philosophy nor to the nativism of th ` 
black-is-beautful variety, but, as Buhle says, ‘moved to place the great 
achievements of all world culture into a proper relation with each 
other and with the common human fate. James, and those who fol- 
lowed him, did not need to give up Shakespeare, the ultimate propc 
dramatist, in order to honour reggae; they recognized that to under . 
stand each is to understand the other bettter.' E 
Y 
No wonder that such a man compels our admiration, and no wonde: 
then that ın many ways he is the patron saint of much that is so rict 
and interesting about modern Caribbean writing. Writers as divers 
as George Lamming, Wilson Harris, V.S. Naipaul, Eric Williams an: 
Derek Walcott owe a great deal to James’s vision, friendship any 
example. Despite its often telegraphic speed in rushing over James’. 
personal elusiveness, Buhle’s path-breaking work—attenuve an’ 
scrupulous—is a major contribution. At the very least it draws a 
overdue attention to a prodigiously gifted writer and political philosc 
pher. In fact, however, it does more than just that, which is why 6 z 
also a first-rate analysis of James's central achievements. | , 


